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George  Martin  Lane  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1897. 
His  Latin  Grammar^  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  during  the  intervals  of  teaching  in  Harvard  University, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  at  that  time  approaching  completion. 
The  first  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  pages  had  been  stereo- 
typed ;  the  pages  immediately  following,  on  the  Relative  Sentence 
and  the  Conjunctive  Particle  Sentence  through  quod  and  quia 
(pages  292-302),  together  with  the  chapter  on  the  Infinitive 
(pages  374-386),  were  ready  for  stereotyping;  of  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  pages  303-373  and  387-436  were  in  the  form  of  a 
first  draught;  finally,  he  had  received  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  but  had  never  examined,  the  manuscript  of  the  chapter 
on  Versification  (pages  442-485),  written  at  his  invitation  by 
his  former  pupil.  Dr.  Herman  W.  Hayley,  now  of  Wesleyan 
University. 

It  was  found  that  my  dear  and  honoured  master  had  left  a  writ- 
ten request  that  his  work  should  be  completed  by  me,  in  consul- 
tation with  his  colleagues.  Professors  Frederic  De  Forest  .Allen 
and  Clement  Lawrence  Smith.  A  month  had  scarcely  passed 
when  scholars  everywhere  had  another  heavy  loss  to  mourn  in 
the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Allen.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards. Professor  Smith  left  this  country,  to  take  charge  for  a  year 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  but  not  be- 
fore we  had  agreed  that  circumstances  required  the  early  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  notwithstanding  his  absence.  I  was  thus  deprived 
of  two  eminent  counsellors,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  assistance. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  (303-373  and  387-436), 
exclusive  of  Versification,  were  yet  to  receive  their  final  form. 
Professor  Lane  had  determined  the  order  in  which  the  topics 
contained  in  these  pages  should  be  treated,  and  no  change  has 
been  made  in  that  order.     Most  of  the  main  principles  of  syntax, 
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too,  have  been  left  exactly  as  they  were  expressed  in  his  draught 
This  draught  was  written  some  years  ago,  and,  although  he  had 
corrected  and  annotated  it  from  time  to  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  writing  it  out  afresh  he  would  have  made  many  alterations 
and  improvements  which  are  not  indicated  in  his  notes.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  errors  and  omissions  in 
the  pages  which  had  not  received  his  final  approval.  Yet  I  con- 
ceived it  my  duty  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the  very  lan- 
guage of  his  corrected  draught;  and  this,  in  the  statement  of 
almost  all  the  main  principles,  I  have  been  able  to  do.  Some 
modifications  and  some  radical  alterations  were  inevitable;  in 
particular,  the  treatment  of  quamvis^  guando,  quin^  the  Supine^ 
and  Numerals  seemed  to  call  for  much  amplification  and 
rearrangement.  I  have  also  deemed  it  necessary  to  add  some 
seventy  sections*  under  various  heads,  and  Dr.  Hayley  has  been 
good  enough  to  write  sections  2458-2510,  which  precede  his 
chapter  on  Versification.  But,  in  general,  my  principal  function 
has  been :  first,  to  provide  additional  Latin  examples  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Professor  Lane  had  formulated ;  secondly,  to  enter, 
under  the  various  principles,  historical  statements  regarding  the 
usage  in  the  Latin  writers,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities  at  my 
disposal. 

Professor  Lane's  own  method  was  far  from  that  of  a  compiler. 
He  took  nothing  for  granted  without  thorough  investigation,  how- 
ever well  estabHshed  it  might  seem,  and  he  followed  the  dic- 
tum of  no  man,  however  widely  accepted  as  an  authority.  For 
example,  his  many  pupils  and  correspondents  will  remember 
how  untiring  he  was  in  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  even 
the  minutest  points  of  inflection.  Thus,  for  the  List  of  Verbs 
(§§  922-1022),  he  made  entirely  new  collections,  and  admitted 
no  form  among  the  'principal  parts'  unless  actually  found  repre- 
sented in  the  authors.  In  the  details  of  syntax,  he  was  equally 
indefatigable ;  the  sections  on  the  LocaHve  Proper  (1331-1341), 
for  instance,  contain  the  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  painful 

1  The  sections  which  I  have  added  are  as  follows :  1866,  1873,  1878,  1879, 
1880,  1887,  1890,  1901,  1902.  1903.  1907,  1909,  1913.  1922,  1927,  1935,  1964, 
4»  1989.  »9 


I97S»  >978,  i97?»  >98o,  1981,  1982,  1983,  I9i54,  1989,1990,2011,2012,2013. 
2014.  2015,  2068,  2086,  2088,  2097,  21 II,  2122,  2152,  2155,  2255,  2264,  2267, 
2271,  2273,  2275,  2276,  2277,  2281,  2289,  2292.  2345,  2357,  2400,  2406,  2407, 
^408,  2409,  2410,  2411,  2412,  2413,  2414,  2740-2745. 
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research.  He  devoted  much  anxious  thought  to  the  definitions 
and  the  titles  of  the  various  constructions :  thus,  the  distinction 
between  the  Present  of  Vivid  Narration  0590)  and  the  Annal- 
is  tic  Present  (1591)  seems  obvious  now  that  it  is  stated ;  but  to 
reach  it  many  pages  of  examples  were  collected  and  compared. 
He  held  that,  examples  printed  in  the  grammar  to  illustrate  syn- 
tactical principles  should  never  be  manufactured ;  they  should  be 
accurately  quoted  from  the  authors,  without  other  alteration  than 
the  omission  of  words  by  which  the  construction  under  illustra- 
tion was  not  affected.  He  was  careful,  also,  not  to  use  an  example 
in  which  there  was  any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  text  in  that  part 
which  covered  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  example.  To 
'  Hidden  Quantity '  he  had  given  much  attention,  and  many  of 
the  results  of  his  studies  in  this  subject  were  published,  in  1889, 
in  the  School  Dictionary  by  his  friend  Dr.  Lewis.  Since  that  time 
he  had  found  reason  to  change  his  views  with  regard  to  some 
words,  and  these  changes  are  embodied  in  the  present  book,  in 
which  he  marked  every  vowel  which  he  believed  to  be  long  in 
quantity. 

The  order  in  which  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  grammar 
are  here  presented  will  not  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  grammars  published  by  Germans.  It  is 
the  scientific  order  of  presentation,  whatever  order  a  teacher  may 
think  fit  to  follow  in  his  actual  practice.  The  table  of  contents 
has  been  made  so  full  as  to  serve  as  a  systematic  exposition  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  make  needless  any  further  words  upon  it  here. 
In  the  Appendix  Professor  Lane  would  have  inserted,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  custom,  a  chapter  on  the  Arrangement  of  Words ;  but 
the  draught  of  it  which  he  left  was  too  fragmentary  for  publica- 
tion. Since  the  proper  preparation  of  the  chapter  would  have 
greatly  delayed  the  publication  of  the  book,  it  was  thought  best 
to  omit  it  altogether,  at  least  for  the  present.  This  topic,  in  fact, 
like  some  others  in  the  Appendix^  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  on 
Latin  Composition  than  to  a  Latin  Grammar. 

For  the  indexes,  and  for  much  valuable  help  in  proof  reading, 
I  heartily  thank  Dr.  J.  W.  Walden,  another  of  Professor  Lane's 
pupils. 

In  the  course  of  his  work.  Professor  Lane  frequently  consulted 
his  colleagues  and  other  distinguished  scholars  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.     He  gratefully  welcomed  their  advice,  and  care- 
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fully  considered  and  often  adopted  their  suggestions.  Had  he 
lived  to  write  a  preface,  he  would  doubtless  have  thanked  by  name 
those  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  under  particular  obliga- 
tion, whether  from  direct  correspondence  or  through  the  use  of 
their  published  works ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  information  in 
my  possession  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  this  pleasant  duty. 
Of  Professor  Lane's  pupils,  also,  not  a  few,  while  in  residence  as 
advanced  students  at  the  University,  were  from  time  to  time  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  material  which  he  used  in  the  gram- 
mar. They,  like  his  other  helpers,  must  now  be  content  with 
the  thought  of  the  courteous  acknowledgment  which  they  would 
have  received  from  him. 

MORRIS  H.  MORGAN. 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  May,  1898. 
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LATIN    GRAMMAR 


I.  Latin  Grammar  has  two  parts.  I.  The  first  part 
treats  of  words:  (A.)  their  sound;  (B.)  their  forma- 
tion; (C.)  their  inflection.  II.  The  second  part  shows 
how  words  are  joined  together  in  sentences. 


PART   FIRST  ^  WORDS 


PARTS    OF    SPEECH. 

2.  The  principal  kinds  of  words  or  Parts  of  Speech  are  Nonns^ 
VerbSy  and  Conjunctions, 

3.  I.  Nouns  are  Substantive  or  Adjective. 

4.  (A.)  Nouns  Substantive,  otherwise  called  Substantives,  are 
divided,  as  to  meaning,  into  Concrete  and  Abstract. 

5.  (t.)  Concrete  Substantives  denote  persons  or  things.  Concrete 
Sutetantives  are  subdivided  into  Proper  Mimes,  which  denote  individual 
persons  or  things:  as,  CicerO,  Cicero;  ROma,  Nome;  and  Common  Names, 
otherwise  called  Appellatives,  which  denote  one  or  more  of  a  class:  as, 
homo,  man;  taurus,  bull, 

6.  Appellatives  which  denote  a  collection  of  single  things  are  called  Collect 
iives:  as,  turba,  crowd;  exercitus,  army.  Appellatives  whidi  denote  stuff,  quan- 
tity, material,  things  not  counted,  but  having  measure  or  weight,  are  called  Material 
Suostaniives :  as,  vinum,  wine ;  femim,  iron;  faba,  horsebeans. 

7.  (2.)  Abstraci*  Substantives  denote  qualities,  states,  conditions : 
as,  rubor,  redness ;  tLtquit^,  jairness  ;  s6\it\ld6,  loneliness. 

8.  (B.)  Nouns  Adjective,  otherwise  called  Adjectives,  at- 
tached to  substantives,  describe  persons  or  things:  as,  ruber,  redy 
aeqaa8,y»/>y  sSlus,  alone. 

9.  Pronouns  are  words  of  universal  application  which  serve 
as  substitutes  for  nouns. 

Thus,  taurus,  dull^  names,  and  ruber,  red,  describes,  particular  things  ;  but  e^o, 
/,  is  universally  applicable  to  any  speaker,  and  meus,  mine,  to  anything  belonging 
to  any  speaker. 
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zo.  Adverbs  are  mostly  cases  of  nouns  used  to  denote  manner,  place, 
time  or  degree :  as,  subit5,  suddenly  ;  forSs,  out  of  doors;  diQ,  long;  valdC, 
mightily,  very. 

11.  Prepositions  are  adverbs  which  are  used  to  modify  as  prefixes  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  or  to  define  more  nicely  the  meaning  of  cases :  as,  vocO, 
/call,  evoc5, 1  call  out ;  tx  urbe^  Jrom  town. 

12.  II.  Verbs  are  words  which  denote  action,  including 
existence  or  condition:  as,  regit,  ^^  guides ;  est,  he  is;  latet, 
he  is  hid. 

13.  III.  Conjunctions  connect  sentences,  nouns,  or  verbs :  as, 
et,  and;  Bed,  but. 

14.  Interjections  are  cries  which  express  feeling,  and  are  not  usually  a  part  of 
the  sentence :  as,  S,  ah  ;  heu,  alas, 

15.  There  is  no  Article  in  Latin :  thus,  mSnsa  may  denote  table,  a  table, 
or  the  table. 


A.    SOUND. 

ALPHABET. 


16.  The  sounds  of  the  Latin  language  are  denoted 
by  twenty-one  letters. 


Character 

Name 

pronounced 

Charftcter 

Name 

pronounced 

A 

a 

ah 

M 

em 

em 

B 

be 

bay 

N 

en 

en 

C 

.    ce 

kay 

0 

0 

0 

D 

de 

day 

P 

pe 

pay 

E 

e 

eh 

a 

qu 

koo 

F 

ef 

ef 

R 

er 

air 

C 

ge 

g<^y 

s 

es 

ess 

H 

ha 

Iiah 

T 

te 

tay 

1 

i 

ee 

V 

u 

00 

K 

ka 

kah 

X 

ix 

eex 

L 

el 

el 

The  sound  indicated  by  -ay  above,  as  ^bay^  is  only  approximate ;  the 
true  sound  is  that  of  the  French  /  xnflte;  see  36. 

17.  The  Latin  alphabet,  whidi  originally  consisted  of  capitab  only,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Q,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  Cumae,  but  the  letters  were  called  by 
a  new  set  of  names.  The  letter  C  (first  written  <)  and  K  had  originally  the  sound 
of  the  Greek  T  and  K.  Afterwards  K  dropped  out  of  general  use,  and  the  slim 
C  stood  for  both  sounds.  But  as  this  proved  inconvenient,  a  new  character,  O. 
was  formed  by  adding  a  stroke  to  the  C.  This  was  used  for  the  old  <,  while  C 
kept  the  k  sound  only.  Occasionally  q  is  written  for  c :  as,  peqQnia  for  pecQnia, 
money;  qum  for  cum,  with. 
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z8.  K  and  the  old^ashioned  chancier  for  Q,  namely  C,  were  kept  in  abbrevia- 
tions: as,  K.,  for  kalendae,  caUnds;  C,  for  OSius;  D.,  for  OSia;  Cn.  for 
Gnaeus. 

19.  In  Cicero's  time  two  other  letters  were  already  in  use  in  Greek  words ; 
these  were  always  called  by  their  Greek  names,  and  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet ;  they  are  Y,  named  u  (35),  and  Z,  named  zSta. 

ao.  Before  the  hitroduction  of  these  letters,  u  was  used  for  the  Greek  t :  as 
Burrus,  later  Pyrrhus ;  and  8,  or,  as  a  medial,  88,  for  Z :  as,  sOna,  belt^  bter 
z5na;  malacissC,  I  soften. 

21,  The  characters  I  and  V  represent  not  onlv  the  two  vowels 
i  and  n,  but  also  their  cognate  consonants,  namea  consonant  1  and 
consonant  u,  and  equivalent  to  the  English  ^  and  w  respectively. 

22.  The  consonant  i  was  sometimes  reoresented  by  a  taller  letter,  especially  in  the 
imperial  age:  as,  maIor^  ereaier ;  or  a  oouble  i  was  written:  as,  euvs,  0/  Aim; 
OrSiiugenSrum,  of  Greek-born  nun  (Lucr.):  SiiO,  /  say;  MSiia  (Cic).  Some- 
times the  two  designations  were  confounded,  a  double  i  being  written,  and  one  or  the 
other  letter  made  taller:  as,  eiIvs  or  eIivs. 

^  13.  In  schoolbooks  and  most  texts  of  the  authors,  the  vowel  u  is 
printed  U,  u,  and  the  consonant  V,  v.  A  character,  J,  j,  was  introduced  in 
the  17th  century,  to  indicate  the  consonant  i.  But  this  character  is  no 
longer  usual  in,  editions  of  the  authors,  and  will  probably  soon  disappear 
from  schoolbooks. 

24.  The  distinction  between  u  and  v  is  not  always  made  very  consistently :  q 
has  regularly,  and  g  and  s  have  sometimes,  an  aftersound  of  te*,  best  represented  by 
V ;  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  write  U,  as  in  the  following  disyllables  :  qu5nim, 
of  whom;  anguis,  snake;  suSvis,  sweet. 

25.  The  alphabet  represents  a  series  of  sounds,  ranging  from  the  fullest  vowel 
sound  a,  to  a  mere  explosion,  as,  c,  t,  or  p.  These  sounds  are  roughly  divided 
into  voweb  and  consonants. 


VOWELS. 

26.  The  vowels,  a,  c,  i,  o,  u  (y),  are  either  long  or 
short.  The  sound  of  a  long  vowel  is  considered  to  be 
twice  the  length  of  that  of  a  short. 

27.  The  same  characters  are  ordinarily  used  to  denote  both  long  and 
short  vowels.  But  at  different  periods  long  vowels  were  often  indicated  in 
inscriptions  thus : 

28.  (I.)  From  134  B.C.  to  74  B.C.,  long  a,  e,  or  u  was  sometimes  doubled :  as, 

AARA,  altar  ;  paastores,  shepherds ;  lbege,  by  law ;  ivvs,  right, 

29.  (2.)  Long  i  was  often  denoted  {a.)  From  134  B.C.  on,  by  the  spelling  ei :  as, 

DAREi,  begrven;  redieit,  has  comeback;  interieisti,  hast  died,  {b.)  From  8^ 
B.C.  on,  by  a  talJer  letter  (*  /  ionga '):  as,  hIc,  this  ;  Fix  A,  fastened.  But  */  ionga  * 
is  often  used  for  initial  consonant  i,  or  for  decorative  purposes. 

30.  (3.)  From  63  B.C.  on,  a  mark  called  zna^ex  (^7^)  was  often  put  over  a 
king  vowel :  as,  fIcit,  made ;  HORTiNsrvs ;  DvfMViRATVS,  duumvirate.  The  apex 
was  written  '  in  the  imperial  age,  and  was  turned  by  the  grammarians  into  the 
bonzontal  mark  ",  still  in  use. 
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31.  In  schoolbooks,  a  long  vowel  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line  over 
it :  as,  Sra,  altar ;  mSnsis,  month ;  OrdO,  series.  A  short  vowel  is  some> 
times  indicated  by  a  curved  mark:  as,  ptT,f/tr(ntgh;  ^tix,  leader;  but  this 
mark  is  unnecessary  if  long  vowels  are  systematically  marked.  A  long  vowel 
which  is  sometimes  shortened  in  pronunciation  is  called  connnott,  and  is 
marked  ^ :  as,  mihf,  to  me. 

PRONUNCIATION   OF  VOWELS. 

32.  The  sound  of  a  vowel  is  the  same  as  its  name. 

33.  The  long  vowels  are  pronounced  thus :  fi  as  in  fcUher; 
6  as  ^  in  the  French y^/^/  i  as  in  machine ;  6  nearly  as  in  tone; 
u  as  in  rule. 

34.  The  short  vowels  have  the  same  sounds,  shortened  :  a  as  in 
the  first  syllable  of  papa;  e  nearly  as  in  step;  i  as  in///,  but  with  a 
little  more  of  an  ^^r  sound ;  o  as  in  obey ;  u  as  in  pull. 

35.  The  sound  of  y  (short  or  long)  is  intermediate  between  u  and  i, 
like  the  French  u  or  German  ii.  Short  u  also  before  b,  p,  m,  or  f,  passed 
into  this  sound,  and  then  into  i:  as,  lacninna,  lacrima,  tear;  optumus, 
optimus,  best. 

36.  The  names  of  the  English  letters  a  and  0  are  a  pretty  close  approximation  to 
the  Latin  sounds  e  and  o.  But  the  English  a  and  0  are  both  diphthongs,  a  having  a 
vanishing  sound  of  ee  (not  heard  in  the  /  oi/^te)^  and  o  of  <w,  while  the  Latin  c  or  o 
has  one  sustained  sound 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   VOWELS. 

37.  Vowels  are  divided  into  open^  otherwise  called 
sirofig^  and  close^  otherwise  called  weak.  The  most 
open  vowel  is  a,  a ;  less  open  are  o,  6,  and  e,  c. 
The  close  vowels  are  u,  u  (y,  y),  and  i,  i. 

38.  a  is  uttered  from  the  expanded  throat ;  u  is  labial,  made  by 
narrowing  and  rounding  the  lips,  and  i  is  palatal,  o  stands  between 
a  and  u  ;  e  between  a  and  i  ;  and  y  between  u  and  L 


DIPHTHONGS. 

39.  The  combined  sound  of  an  open  vowel  and  a 
closer  one  is  called  a  Diphthong.  All  diphthongs  are 
long. 

40.  In  their  origin  diphthongs  are  of  two  kinds :  {a.)  root  diphthongs :  as  in  foedus, 
treaty;  aurum,^*^;  or  (^.)  the  result  of  vowels  meeting  in  formation,  composition, 
or  inflection :  see  99. 
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41.  The  common  diphthongs  are  an,  ae,  and  oe.  Uncommon 
diphthongs  are  ul,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  close  vowels,  and  eu  ; 
also  the  following,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  old  inscriptions : 
ai,  61,  oil,  oL 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   DIPHTHONGS. 

42.  The  common  diphthongs  are  pronounced  thus :  au  like 
ou  in  house;  ae   like  ay  or  at  in   ay^    aisle;   oe  like  oi  in  » 
spoil, 

43.  The  uncommon  diphthongs  are  pronounced  thus :  ui  like  oo-et, 
eu  like  ek-oo^  and  ai  like  ah-^e,  all  rapidly  uttered;  ci  as  in  eight;  ou  like 
oh'<H>t  and  oi  like  oh-ee,  both  rapidly  uttered. 


CONSONANTS. 

PRONUNCIATION   OF  CONSONANTS. 

44*  Most  of  the  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in 
English.     The  following  points  must  be  noticed  : 

45.  b  before  s  or  t  has  the  sound  of  p :  as,  abs,  pronounced  aps ; 
obterS,  pronounced  ofterd.  c  is  always  like  %.  g  as  in  gardm,  gate,  give; 
never  as  in  gentle,    j  nas  the  sound  of  the  English  consonant  y. 

46.  m  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  hardly  sounded,  and  in  verse  when  it 
comes  before  a  vowel  usually  disappears  with  the  preceding  vowel,  n 
before  c,  g,  q,  or  x,  called  *n  adulterlnum '  or  '  spurious  n,'  has  a  guttural 
sound,  thus:  nc  as  in  uncle ;  ng  as  in  angle,  ngu  as  in  sanguine ;  nqu  as 
nkw  in  inkioiper  ;  nx  as  in  lynx,     qu  is  like  the  English  qu  (24). 

47.  s  as  in  sin,  not  with  the  sound  of  t,  as  in  ease.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  sound  final  8  as  s.  Tn  old  Latin  iinal  s  has  a  weak  sound* 
and  often  drops  off.  su,  when  it  n^akes  one  syllable  with  the  following 
vowel,  is  like  sw  in  s^ueet  (24).  t  sounds  always  as  in  time,  never  as  in 
nation,  v  is  like  the  English  w.  x  is  a  double  consonant,  standing  for  cs, 
and  so  sounded ;  never  as  gs  or  gz. 

48.  When  consonants  are  doubled,  each  consonant  is  distinctly  sounded : 
thus,  terra,  earthy  sounded  ter-ra,  not  Uer-a;^  ^Ti-TiM%,  year,  not  *  an-us.* 
But  11  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  1.  Consonants  were  not  doubled 
in  writing  till  after  200  B.C.,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  usajge 
is  variable ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  pronounced  as  sm- 
gle  consonants. 

ag.  About  100  b.c.  the  combinations  ch,  ph,  and  th  were  introduced  in 
Greelc  words  to  represent  Xf  *»  and  e\  as  Philippus,  for  the  older  Pilipos. 
Somewhat  later  these  combinations  were  in  general  use  in  some  Latin  words :  as^  pul- 
cher,  triumphus,  CethSg^s.  ch  is  thought  to  have  been  pronounced  hke  kit 
in  blockhead,  ph  as  in  uphill,  and  th  as  in  hothouse.  But  in  practice  ch  is  usually 
sounded  as  in  the  German  maclten  or  ich,  ph  as  in  graphic,  and  th  as  in  pathos. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

50.  Consonants  may  be  classed  in  three  ways,  thus  : 

51.  (i.)  In  respect  of  continuity  of  sound:  consonants  which  admit  pro- 
longation are  called  Continuous  sounds:  as,  1,  m,  s;  those  which  do  not  are 
called  Momentary  sounds,  Mutes ,  or  Explosives:  as,  t,  p. 

5a.  (2.)  In  respect  of  intonation:  consonants  which  have  resonance  are 
called  Sonants:  as,  m,  b;  consonants  which  are  mere  puffs  without  reso- 
nance are  called  Surds:  as,  c,  t,  p. 

53.  (j.)  In  respect  of  the  organs  of  voice  chiefly  employed:  consonants 
are  divided  into  Guttural,  or  throat  sounds,  as,  g,  c ;  Lingual,  or  tongue 
sounds,  as,  I,  d ;  and  Labial,  or  lip  sounds,  as,  m,  b.  i  is  Palatal  and  f  L(3fiO' 
dental. 


54.  The  threefold  classification  is 

shown  in 

the  following  table  : 

Name  from 
Vocal  Organs. 

Continuous  Sounds. 

Momentary,  or 
Mutes. 

•    Sonant, 

Surd. 

Semivowel. 

Nasal. 

Spirant. 

Sonant, 

Surd. 

Guttural. 

n  adul- 
terlnum 

h 

g 

c,  q,  k 

PalataL 

i 

Lingual 

1,  r 

n 

s 

d 

t 

Labiodental. 

f 

Labial 

V 

m 

b 

P 

CHANGE    OF    SOUND. 
VOWEL    CHANGE. 

LENGTHENING. 

55.  When  a  consonant  disappears,  its  time  is  sometimes  absorbed 
by  a  preceding  short  vowel,  which  thereby  becomes  long.  This  is 
called  Compensation :  as, 

Sextius,  Sestius;  *sexcentf,  s^scenti,  six  hundred ;  sexdecim,  sCde- 
cim, sixteen  {134);  cx,  B.outo/(i42);  vmagior,  mftior,  greater {12^);  «abict8, 
abiSs,  Jir  (137).    Very  otten  however  the  vowel  is  not  aflfected. 
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56.  In  noun  stems  in  -o-  the  stem  vowql  is  lengthened  in  the  genitive 
plural  -Aruin :  as,  servdrum,  of  slaves, 

SHORTENING. 

57.  A  vowel  originally  long  is  regularly  shortened 
before  another  vowel,  and  often  also  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  :  as, 

fnl,  /  have  been,  fieri,  become,  LQcius ;  N.  aquila,  eagie ;  for  the  older 
fQi,  Heri,  LQcius;  N.  aquilS. 

58.  Exceptional  examples  are  found  in  old  Latin  of  a  vowel  preserved 
long  before  a  vowel :  as,  fldCi ;  Sis ;  clQeat  (Plaut.) ;  adniUt  (Enn.) ;  fweit 
(inscr.,  aS) ;  fQit,  fQimus  (Plaut.).   For  such  vowels  regularly  long,  see  159. 

59.  In  certain  specific  endings,  a  vowel  which  was  originally 
long  is  regularly  short  in  the  classical  period  :  as  in, 

{a,)  Noun  endings :  -a  in  the  nominative  of  -S-  stems,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural  neuter ;  -e  in  the  ablative  of  consonant  stems,  and 
in  the  ending  of  the  present  infinitive  active;  nominatives  in  -or,  neuter 
comparatives  in  -us,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  suffix  -bus. 

(b,)  Verb  endings :  the  singular  in  -m  and  -t,  before  -nt  or  -nd,  and  -or 
and  -ar  in  the  passive. 

60.  In  a  few  pyrrhic  words  (w  J)  in  -1,  which  were  originally 
iambic  (w  -),  the  poets  in  all  periods  retained  final  -i  at  pleasure : 
these  are, 

mihf,  tibi,  sib!;  ibi,  ubf;  also  alicubl.  The  i  of  bi  is  always  short  in 
nScubi  and  sicubi,  and  usually  m  ubinam,  ubivis  and  ubicumque  ;  ibidem 
is  used  by  the  dramatists,  ibidem  in  hexameter,    ubique  has  always  I. 

61.  In  old  dramatic  verse  iambic  words  (w  -)  often  shorten  the  long 
vowel.    The  poets  after  Plautus  and  Terence  preserve  the  long  vowel. 

(a.)  Nouns:  G.  eri,  boni,  preti.  D.  cani,  ero,  malo.  L.  domi,  heri; 
uti.  Ab.  levi,  manu,  domo,  bona,  fide.  Plural:  N.  fores,  viri.  D., 
Ab.  bonis.  Ac  foris,  viros,  bonas.  {b.)  Verbs :  eo,  volo,  ago ;  ero,  dabo; 
▼ides ;  loces ;  voles ;  dedi,  dedin ;  roea,  veni ;  later  poets  sometimes  retain 
cave,  vale,  and  vide.  The  vowel  may  aho  be  shortened  when  -n  (1503)  is  added 
and  s  is  dropped  before  -n :  rogan,  abin ;  viden  is  also  retained  by  later  poets. 

6a*  A  vowel  not  of  the  last  syllable  is  shortened  in  some  words  before  a  conso- 
nant:  as,  fflOmus  (Lucr.),  glomus  (Hon);  c5tumix  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  cotumix 
(Ov.);  dStrf&tum  (Plaut.),  dSfrutum  (Verg.).  calSfaciO,  calefaciO  (394); 
stetSrunt,  steterunt  (857);  Sgerimus,  Sgerimus  (876). 

Preservation  of  Long  Vowels  in  Old  Latin. 

63,  Examples  of  the  preservation  of  a  long  vowel  in  certain 
specific  endings  occur  in  old  Latin.     In  classical  Latin  also  the  long  ' 
vowels  are  sometimes  preserved,  but  usually  only  before  the  caesura 
or  other  strong  pause  in  the  verse. 
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64.  (i.)  In  the  final  syllable  of  nouns  a  long  vowel  is  sometimes 
preserved  as  follows : 

65.  Final  -S  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in  :  {a.)  The  nominative  singular  of  -S- 
steras:  as,  familiS  (Plaut.),  aquilS  (£nn.).  ib.)  The  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  neuter:  as,  oppidi,  cSterS,  omniS  (Plaut.).  Final  -9  is  sometimes  pre- 
served long  in  tlie  adverbs  citO  and  modG,  which  have  usually  -6  (2442).  Final  -S  is 
sometimes  preserved  long  in:  {a.)  The  ablative  of  consonant  stems:  as,  5rdinS, 
dote  (Plaut),  pariete  (£nn.)«  tempore  (Ter.).  (^.)  The  present  infinitive 
active :  as,  dare,  pr5mere ;  in  fieri  the  ending  always  remained  -i. 

66.  Final  -Gr  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in  the  nominative  singular :  as,  clfimOr 
(Enn.);  sorGr,  ux5r;  exercitGr,  gubemStGr;  ^tultiOr,  longiOr  (Plaut.). 

67.  Final  -Qs  in  the  neuter  of  comparatives  is  rare:  as,  longiQs  (Plaut);  also 
in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  suffix  -bfls :  as,  capitibQs  (Naev.),  aedibfis 
(Plaut). 

68.  (2.)  A  long  vowel  is  sometimes  preserved  before  -t  in  the 
third  person  singuUr  active,  or  before  -r  in  the  first  person  singular 
passive  of  the  verb  :  as, 

{a.)  Before  -t:  -it:  indicative  present  of  verbs  in  -ire:  as,  eit  or  It,  scit 
(Plaut) ;  tinnit  (Enn.) ;  rarely  in  that  of  verbs  in  -ere  :  as,  percipit,  ait  (Plaut), 
pOnit,  nictit  (Enn.);  contemnit  (Lucil.);  future:  crit,  venibit  (Plaut.);  per- 
fect: vendidit  (Plaut),  fvvkit.  Subjunctive  present:  sit,  possit,  velit, 
(Plaut);  perfect:  addOxerit  (Plaut).  -at:  indicative  present:  as,  amSt,  arSt, 
adflictat  (Plaut);  mSnSt  (Enn.),  decoraat  (inscr.,  28),  geminSt  (Ludl.); 
imperfect:  pOnebSt  (Enn.).  Subjunctive  present:  fuSt,  praetereSt,  sciSt 
(Plaut.),  augeSt  (Ter.).  -et :  indicative  present:  iacet  (Plaut.).  Subjunctive 
present:  det,  neget  (Plaut);  imperfect  and  pluperfect :  esset,  fuissCt  (Enn.). 

{b.)  Before  -r:  morOr;  loquSr,  opprimar  (Plaut);  rarely  -or  in  the 
future :  as,  fatebOr  (Plaut). 

WEAKENING. 

69.  A  Stronger  vowel  sound  often  sinks  to  a 
weaker  one. 

70.  The  weakening  is  sometimes  a  gradual  process  :^  thus,  in  old  Latin  an  o 
often  occurs  where  in  later  Latin  an  u  is  found :  as,  flovios,  p5colom,  later  flu- 
vius,  river^  pOcuIum,  cup;  but  it  often  occurs  in  formation,  composition,  or 
inflection,  psuticularly  when  a  syllable  is  prefixed  or  when  the  accent  is  shifted  from 
its  original  place.  Any  vowel  may  sink  to  i,  the  weakest  vowel.  The  particular 
sound  at  which  the  weakening  is  arrested  is  usually  determined  by  the  affinity  of  the 
vowel  for  the  following  consonant :  see  106. 

71.  At  the  end  of  a  word  c  is  a  favourite  sound,  taking  the  place  not 
only  of  o,  but  of  the  weaker  i :  as,  V.  *servo,  serve,  thou  slave ;  magis, 
mage,  vwre  ;  N.  and  Ac,  •man,  mare,  sea ;  *turpi,  turpe,  base. 

7a.  (I.)  Weakening  op  a.  a  to  u :  salsus,  salttd^  insulsus,  nnsalted; 
tabema,  //«/,  contubemium,  living  togetlicr. 

73.  a  to  e :  par5,  /  get  ready ^  imperO,  /  command;  ♦peparl,  pepeii,  / 
brought  fort/i ;  ♦tefalli,  fefelli,  /  deceived;  carpO,  I  plucky  discerp5,  I  tear 
apart;  ars,  art^  iners,  unskilful;  f actus,  made,  ptritctus, JlnisAed,  5  to  C 
rarely :  hS15,  /  breathe,  anhei5,  /gasp  up,  pant, 
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74.  a  to  i :  tang5,  /  toiuh,  conting5,  /  take  /told  of;  •tctagi,  tetigi,  / 
touched;  canO,  /  «//^,  concinO,  /  sing  with;  *cecanl,  cecini,  I  sang;  faciS, 
/  make,  perficiO,  I  finish ;  pater,  fatlur,  luppiter,  Heavenly  Fat/ur,  Jove 
the  Father;  •pepagi,  pepigi,  /  agreed,  5  to  i:  herbS ,  grass,  herbidus, 
grassy;  tubS-,  trumpet ,  tuoicen,  trumpeter, 

75.  (2.)  Weakening  of  o.  o  to  u  :  toll,  tuK,  learned;  ♦pepoli,  pepuli, 
/pushed;  tabola,  tabula,  board;  •hortolus,  hortulus,  little  garden ;  opos, 
Opus,  work;  melios,  melius,  better;  cosentiont,  cOnsentiunt,  they  agree, 
o  was  long  retained  in  many  words  after  u,  v,  or  qu,  but  sank  to  u  about 
Au.fi:ustus's  time,  or  later:  servos,  scrvom,  servus,  servum,  slave:  voU, 
vult,  he  wishes;  vivont,  vviMnX,  they  live  ;  sequontur,  %^ZMnX.\xx^they  folUrw 
(112).    5  to  Q:  qu9r,  cQr,  why;  hOc,  hdc,  hither;  ill6c,  illQc,  thither, 

76.  o  to  C  :  bonus,  good,  bellus,  pretty  ;  *piotSs,  pietSs,  dutiful ness  (105) ; 
*istos,  iste,  that;  •servo,  serve,  thou  slave  (71). 

77.  o  to  i:  *cardoni8,  cardinis,  of  a  hinge;  *cSrotSs,  cSritSs,  dear- 
ness;  ^nocus,  Qnicus,  only:  *aSnop6s,  aSnipSs,  brontefoot. 

78.  (3.)  Weakening  op  u.  u  to  i :  optumus,  optimus,  best;  lubet, 
Wh^t,  it  pleases ;  artubus,  artibus,  with  Joints  ;  quaesumus,  quaerimus, 
toe  ask;  *geludus,  gelidus,  <:<7/^. 

79.  (4.)  Weakening  ok  c.  c  to  i :  teneO,  I  hold,  contine5,  /  hold  together ; 
ille,  that,  iUic,  that  tlure,    S  to  ! :  ^sSmicaput,  sInciput,y(7/<-. 

DIPHTHONG    DECAY. 

80.  Of  the  six  original  diphthongs  au,    ou,   eu,   and   ai, 

oi,   ei,  the   only  one   which   preserved   its   original  sound   in 

the  classical  period  is  au.     ou,  ai,  oi   and   ei  passed  away 

about  130  to  90  B.C. 

8z.  Change  op  au.  Though  au  is  usually  preserved,  in  some  words  a  and  u 
converged  to  0 :  as,  caudex,  block,  c5dez,  book;  faucSs,  throat,  fGcSle,  ucck' 
cloth ;  particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar :  as,  caupO,  cSpS,  inn^ 
keeper;  plaustrum,  pldstrum  {barge),  cart;  Claudius,  ClOdius.  In  a  few 
words  au  passed  into  u :  as,  claudO,  clQdO,  /  shut. 

82.  Change  op  ou.  ou,  found  in  inscriptions  down  to  about  qo  h.c,  usually 
passed  into  Q :  as,  povblicom,  novntiata,  iovservnt,  later  publicum,  public, 
nfintiSta,  twtified,  iCkssSrunt,  they  ordered;  sometimes  into  5:  as,  novnae, 
nOnae,  nones;  *moutus,  mOtus,  moved, 

83.  Change  op  eu.  cu  occurs  in  LeucSsius,  later  LQcetius.  Odier- 
wise  cu  has  disappeared  in  root  syllables,  and  is  found  only  in  a  few  compounds  (40) ; 
neuter,  neitlter,  neu,  nor,  seu,  whether,  zxid  ctu,  as ;  in  the  interjections  heu, 
eheu,  or  Sheu,  alas;  and  in  Greek  words. 

84.  Change  op  ai,  ae.  ai  is  common  in  inscriptions;  about  130  to  100  B.C. 
it^  was  displaced  by  ae  in  public  documents  and  literature ;  but  the  old-fashioned 
ai  was  often  retained  in  private  inscriptions. 

85.  The  diphthong  ae  sank  very  slowly  indeed  to  the  sound  of  simple  S.  In 
provincial  Latin  6  is  tuund  as  early  as  200  B.C. :  as,  cesvla  for  caesvlla  (inscr.) ; 
m  Rome  itself  before  too  B.C.  the  pronunciation  *C5dlius'  for  Caecilius,  and 
*  pr6tor  *  for  praetor  is  derided  as  boorish  ;  but  by  71  a. d.  ae  was  verging  toward  € 
even  in  the  court  language :  the  coins  of  Vespasian  have  ivdea  as  well  as  ivdaea. 
In  the  3d  and  4th  century  a.d.  S  became  the  prevalent  sound. 
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86.  ai,  ae  is  weakened  in  composition  and  inflection  to  ei,  then  to  i :  as, 
caed9,  /  cut^  inceidO,  incidOi  I  cut  in,  cecfdi,  /Aave  cut;  aequo8,/a£r,  inl- 
quos,  unfair;  •viais,  viEis,  viis,^  w<i>'x.  In  the  present  subjunctive  and  future 
indicative, ai  becomes  e :  as  *daimu8, dSmus, /«^  ^^ g*^  {^y)t^A^)i  *regaimu8, 
regCmus,  we  shall  guide  (852). 

87.  Change  op  oi,  oe.  oi  passed  about  130  B.C.  into  oe,  sometimes  into 
Q,  as  FOiDERATEi.  oiNO,  later  foederStI,  in  treaty^  Qnum,  one.  Similarly  in 
compounds:  prOvidCns,  ^r^dL^ii^j  foreseeing,  oi,  oe  sometimes  passed  into  ei, 
which  in  its  turn  became  1 :  as,  lobbertas,  leibertas,  libertSs,  freedom. 
Also  in  inflection:  as,  *locois,  loceis,  locis,  in  places.  In  n9n,  noty  ^r  noe- 
num,  it  became  5.  oi  passed  into  ui  in  huic,  to  this^  and  cui,  to  whom  (cuique, 
cuiquam,  &c.),  for  the  older  hole  and  quoi  (quoique,  &c.). 

88.  Change  of  ei.  ei  as  a  genuine  diphthong  is  common  in  old  inscriptions, 
especially  in  inflection ;  it  was  afterwards  weakened  to  i :  as,  deixervnt,  veiXsit, 
later  dixSrunt,  they  said^  vixit,  he  lived  ;  viEis,  viis,  by  wavs  (86);  virei,  viri, 
men ;  doneis,  ddnis,  by  gifts  (87).     For  ei  as  an  indication  of  i,  see  29. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

89.  A  short  vowel  sometimes  grows  up  before  a  continuous 
sound,  r,  or  m.    This  is  sometimes  called  Insertion. 

♦imbr,  imber,  slwwer;  •Scr,  ficcr,  sliarp;  •celebr,  celeber,  thronged; 
•«gr,  tL%^x,  field;  agro-,  •agerulus,  agcUus,  little  fUld.  'smus,  sumus, 
we  are, 

90.  When  Greek  words  are  used  in  old  Latin,  a  short  vowel  grows  up  between  c 
and  1,  c  and  m,  and  c  or  m  and  n:  as,  FatricolSs  for  Patroclus  (107); 
AesculSpius  (108);  TecumSssa,  AlcumSna,  drachuma,  drachma  (108); 
techina,  trick;  mina,  mina^  guminasium,  gymnasium  (iii). 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

91.  A  short  vowel  sometimes  disappears,  particu- 
larly when  its  sound  is  absorbed  in  that  of  a  continuous 
consonant. 

ga.  (i.)  Initial  Disappearance.  Initial  short  e  is  lost  before  a  in 
sum  for  esum.    Initial  loss  is  sometimes  called  Aphaeresis. 

93.  (2.)  Medial  Disappearance.  Medial  short  e  sometimes 
disappears  before  r,  and  medial  short  u  before  1.  Medial  absorption 
is  sometimes  called  Syncope, 

infers,  infrS,  below;  dextera,  dextra,  right;  asperis,  asprls,  rough; 
discipulina,  disciplina,  training. 

94.  Medial  short  1  sometimes  disappears  between  1,  r,  or  s,  and 
a  following  d  or  t :  as, 

valide,  valdS,  mightily;  solidum,  soldum,  sum  total;  pueritia,  puertia, 
boyhood;  ^liberitSs,  libertSs,  freedom.  Occasionally  between  other  consonants : 
as,  audSciter,  audScter,  boldly, 

95.  Medial  short  e,  u,  or  i  disappears  in  many  compounds,  even  in 
the  root  syllable :  as, 
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*repepuli,  reppuli,  /  pushed  back  (858) ;  *manucep8,  manceps,  am- 
tractor ;  *|>rimiceps,  princeps,  first ;  pQrigO,  pQrgO,  /  clean ;  positus, 
postus,  placed .  surrigo,  surgO,  7  rise, 

96.  (3.)  Final  Disappearance.  A  final  vowel  disappears  in 
some  classes  of  words.  The  loss  of  a  final  vowel  is  sometimes 
called  Apocope. 

*puero8,  puer,  boy  (143);  puere,  puer,  Hum  boy;  animSle,  animal, 
breathing  thin^;  poste,  post,  after.  Also  e  in  the  imperatives  die,  say^  dQc,  lead^ 
and  fac,  do;  m  the  enchtics  -ce,  -ne,  not^  and  -ne  interrogative:  *sei-ce,  sic, 
so;  hice,  hie,  this;  *quine,  quin,  why  not;  habSsne,  haben,  hasttJiou, 

HIATUS.      CONTRACTION.      ELISION. 

97.  A  succession  of  two  vowel  sounds  not  making  a  diphthong 
is  called  Hiatus,  Hiatus  in  a  word  is  often  due  to  the  loss  of  a 
consonant.  It  is  common  when  the  first  vowel  is  n,  1,  or  e ;  but  in 
general  it  is  avoided  :  (A.)  by  contraction  ;  or  (B.)  by  elision. 

98.  (A.)  Contraction.  Two  successive  vowels  in  a  word 
often  combine  and  form  a  diphthong  or  a  long  vowel.  This  is 
called  Contraction, 

99.  (i.)  When  the  first  vowel  is  open  and  the  second  close,  they 
often  unite  in  a  diphthong :  as, 

*Qn3l-ivos,  Gnaivos,  Qnaeus;  *co-epi5,  coepiO,  I  begin,  co-Spi  (Lucr.), 
co^^l,  I  began ;  rS-ice,  rtice,  drive  bad ;  pro-inde,  proinde,  so;  nc  utcr, 
neuter,  neither;  V.  S.  and  N.  PI.  Pompii,  Pompei;  G.  S.  and  N.  PI. 
familia-i,  familial,  izTCiiXxz.^,  of  a  household,  Iionsehotds ;  D.  S.  Si,  ei,  to  him; 
ais,  ain,  ait,  aibam,  tJwu  sayest,  &c. 

100.  (2.)  Two  like  successive  vowels  unite  in  one  long  vowel :  as, 
PhraStSs,  phrates;  *prooie8,  prOlSs,  offspring^;  n5n  vol5,  n516,  / 

won't;  *nehem5,  nSmO,  nobody;  cOnsilii,  cbnsmf  ^ counsel ;  periit,  perit, 
he  passed  away ;  *tibiicen,  Xlhictn,  piper ;  but  generally  if  two  i's  are  short,  one 
is  dropped  (102). 

101.  (3.)  Two  unlike  successive  vowels,  unless  they  form  a 
diphthong  (99),  usually  unite  in  the  long  sound  of  the  first :  as, 

mSvol5,  m515,  I  wish  rather;  locSvCrunt,  locSnint;  locSverim,  locS- 
rim ;  locavisti,  locSsti ;  locSvisse,  locasse,  they  placed^  &c. ;  coaiescS, 
c01S8c5,  I  grow  together;  nOvSrunt,  nOrunt;  n5verim,  ndrim;  nSvisse, 
ndsse,  they  know,  &c. ;  metui,  isi^X^,  for  fear ;  dei€visti,  dBlfsti,  hast  de- 
stroyed;  dehibeO,  dSbeO,  /  owe ;  siveris,  siris,  t/u>u  mayst  let.  Similarly 
when  the  first  sound  is  a  diphthong :  praehibeS,  praebeS,  /  furnish.  Two 
unlike  successive  vowels  rarely  unite  in  the  long  sound  of  the  second :  as,  *locaG, 
loc5,  /place. 

loa.  (B.)  Elision.  Of  two  successive  vowels  in  a  word  the  first  is  some- 
times dropped.     This  is  called  Elision. 

•ne-flllus,  ntillus,  no;  seorsum,  sorsum,  apart;  •minior,  *miniu8, 
minor,  minus,  less ;  *capiis,  capis,  thou  takest.  A  stem  vowel  usually  disappears 
before  a  suffix  banning  with  a  vowel :  as,  f0rmS-,  shape,  f5rm58U8  for  «f6rmi- 
58US,  shapely  (74);  opt3-,  cJwose,  opti5,  choice.  In  verse  the  vowel  is  sometimes 
retained  in  writing  and  dropped  in  pronunciation  only :  ne  utiquam,  pronounced 
•nutiquam;'  oriundus,  *orundus'  (Lucr.). 
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ASSIMILATION. 

103.  Of  two  vowels  separated  by  a  consonant,  the  first  sometimes 
becomes  the  same  as  the  second. 

Assimilation  occurs  oftenest  when  an  1  comes  between  (o)  u  and  i :  as,  *famo- 
lia,  FAMELiA  (inscr.),  commonly  familia,  ^m/Vy ;  *c5n8uliun],  c5nsilium, 
counsel;  *Caeculius,  Caecilius  ;  *Sicuha,  Sicilia.  Rarely  in  other  combina- 
tions: as,  *nehil,  mYiW^^naught ;  *86cors,  s^covSt  ssnseUss. 

104.  Of  two  vowels  in  immediate  succession,  the  first  is  sometimes  partially  assimi> 
lated  to  the  second:  a-*,  *ia,  ea,  she;  or  the  second  to  the  first:  as,  luxuria, 
luzuriSs,  extravagance. 

DISSIMILATION. 

105.  The  repetition  of  a  vowel  without  an  intervening  consonant 
is  usually  avoided. 

Thus,  while  adsiduo-  becomes  adsidui-  in  adsiduit3s,  constancy^  pic- 
becomes  pie-  in  pietSs,  dutifulness;  rogitSre,  keep  askings  but  hietftre,  keep 
yawning;  from  divo-,  divinus,  divine^  but  from  alio-,  aliSnus,  others' ;  FiLiEr, 
cOnsili,  rather  than  filii,  sons^  cOnsihi,  of  counsel;  vacuos,  to  Augustus's  time, 
or  later,  rather  than  vacuus,  empty ;  ruont,  they  rush^  flQctuom,  of  waves  (Plant ). 
Similarly  while  o  becomes  u  in  hortulus,  little  garden  (horto-),  it  is  retained  in 
fniolus,  Uttle  son  (filio-). 


VOWELS    AND    CONSONANTS    COMBINED. 
ASSIMILATION. 

106.  Certain  vowels,  particularly  short  vowels,  are  apt  to 
come  before  certain  consonants. 

107.  (i.)  Affinities  of  o.  o  is  apt  to  come  l:)efore  v;  and,  particu- 
larly in  old  Latin,  before  1,  sometimes  before  m. 

{a.)  FLOVO,  later  f!u5,  I  flow;  »sevos,  sovos,  suus,  his.  Sometimes  also 
after  v:  as,  vertO,  vortS,  i  turn;  old  voclvos,  votfi,  later  vacuos,  empty ^ 
vet5,  /  forbid,  {b. )  coNSOL,  TABOLA,  POCOLOM,  later  c5nsul,  consul^  tabula, 
boards  pOculum,  cup. 

108.  (2.)  Affinities  of  u.  u  is  apt  to  come  before  1  and  a  vowel, 
or  1  with  another  consonant  not  1 ;  also  before  b,  p,  m,  and,  in  old 
Latin,  f. 

{a.)  c5nsul5,  I  deliberate;  tabula,  board  (107).  (b.)  facilitas,  facultas, 
ability;  cultus,  tilled;  pulsus,  driven,  (c.)  aXumxiVLS^  foster-child ;  tegumen, 
covering;  mSlxumus,  later  mSximus,  greatest ;  volumus,  we  wish;  quae- 
sumus,  we  ask.  (d.)  carnufex,  later  carnifez,  executioner ;  sacruficfi,  sacri- 
hc^,  /  sacri/lce ;  msinufcstVLS,  palpable. 

Z09.  o,  or  U  for  o,  sometimes  comes  bzfore  consonants  with  which  it  has  no 
affinity :  as,  eboris,  of  ivory^  ebur,  ivory ;  fore,  to  be  going  to  be ;  particularly 
before  the  plural  person  ending  -nt  of  the  verb :  as,  cosentiont,  they  agree^  proba- 
VERONT,  they  approved;  regunt,  they  guide. 
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no.  (3.)  Affinities  of  e,  e  is  apt  to  come  before  r  and  a 
vowel,  and  before  11 ;  often  also  before  two  consonants  (except  ng), 
or  before  a  single  consonant,  especially  a  nasal,  ending  a  word. 

(a.)  operis,  i/tevr^;  rereris;  rererem ;  rSzerim,  rSzeram,  rSxerS ; 
rSxenint,  art  guided^  &c.  {b.)  pell5,  7 driv€  ;  velle,  to  wish  ;  asellus,  donkey, 
{c,)  biceps,  two-headed  (caput) :  agmen,  train ;  caespes,  sod, 

111.  (4.)  Affinities  of  L  i  is  apt  to  come  before  n  and  a  vowel, 
before  n  adulterinum,  and  before  d  and  t 

((7. )  pSlgina,  page ;  ag^inis,  of  a  train ;  homonis,  hominis,  0/  a  man ; 
contingb,  I  touch;  quinque,/vtf.  {b,)  vividus,  lively;  regitis,  you  guide; 
fremitus,  a  roar, 

DISSIMILATION. 

112.  qnu,  vn,  and  consonant  i  followed  by  vowel  i  are  avoided. 

Thus  quom,  servos,  cervom,  rather  than  cum,  when^  servos,  servom, 
slave^  to  Augustus's  time,  or  later  (cf.  105) ;  sequontur,  secuntur,  rather  than 
'sequuntur,*  they  folhiv;  Qr2iugena,  not  'Graiigena;'  G3i,  ^VfMl^  plebeian^ 
PompSi,  PompSis,  BSis,  not  Gail,  pl6b5il,  PompSil,  Pomp€iis,  Bails'  iaciC, 
I  throw ^  in  compounds  becomes  first  -ieci5,  then  -iciO.  But  consonant  i,  though 
not  written,  was  long  pronoimced  in  -ici5. 


INTERCHANGE  OF  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

113.  The  vowels  i  and  11  sometimes  turn  into  their  cognate  con- 
sonants i  and  V  respectively;  consonants  i  and  v  less  frequently 
become  vowel  1  and  n. 

(tf.)  *magior,  m^xox ^  greater ;  *ag^6,  310,  /  say  ;  •hdos,  htlius,  of  this, 
ISrua,  ISrva,  goblin  ;  miluos,  mflvos,  kite  ;  *lau5,  lavO,  /  bathe  ;  *locSui, 
locavi,  /placed,  {b.)  *etiam,  etiam,  even;  *quomiam,  quoniam,  J^i?///^ 
tkaf;  *nunciam,  nunciam,  now.  ^avispex,  auspex,  diviner;  volvO,  / 
Ttfrap,  invOlQcrum,  wrapper. 


CONSONANT    CHANGE. 

substitution. 

114.  In  some  instances  one  consonant  takes  the  place  of 
another. 

X15.  1  in  some  words  arises  from  d:  odor,  a  smelly  ole5,  /  smell;  dingua, 
lingua,  tongue,    in  others  from  r :  strStus,  stlStus,  iStus,  broad, 

116.  The  lingual  sonant  r  often  arises  from  the  lingual  surd  a, 
especially  between  two  vowels  :  as, 

Papisius,  Papirius;  lasSs,  larSs,  lares;  *genesis,  generis,  of  a 
race;  quaes5,  quaer5,  I  ask;  *e8am,  eram,  /  was;  *es6,  erO,  /  shall  be ; 
•ges6,  ^er5,  /  bear;  *haeseO,  haereO,  /  stUk.  Rarely  before  a  consonant: 
dius-,  diurnus,  of  the  day.  Medial  s,  however,  between  two  vowels  is  always  pre- 
served when  it  bei^ins  the  second  part  of  a  compound  :  as,  dSsinS,  /  leave  off.  Final  r 
sometimes  arises  from  s  :  as,  arbos,  arbor,  tree;  old  meliSs,  common  melior,  better, 
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117.  h  in  most  words  is  a  weakened  sound  of  an  oldsr  sonant  aspirate :  as, 
trah&,  /  dragt  vehG,  /  carryf  for  *traghG,  ♦vegh5. 

zx8.  Initial  b  sometimes  comes  from  v.  before  which  a  d  has  disappeared  (125) : 
as,  dvonos,  hoTiyxs^  good ;  dvellum,  bellum,  tear;  DvellOna,  Bellfina;  and 
in  many  compounds  of  duo :  as,  biennium,  two  years.  Medial  b  sometimes  comes 
from  f :  as,  iHfus,  ruber,  red.    b  final  in  ab,  ob,  sub,  comes  from  p. 

1x9.  g  in  many  words  arises  from  an  older  c :  as,  *nec5tium,  neg5tiuni, 
busintss ;  clue5,  /  am  na$tud,  glGria,  renown  ;  and  d  from  t :  as,  aput,  apud, 
with. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Z20.  p  grows  up  in  a  few  words  between  m  and  s,  and  m  and  t :  as,  cOmpsI, 
I  decked f  c5mptus,  decked;  stimpsi,  /  took^  stlmptus,  taken;  Smptus, 
bought;  contempsi,  /  scorned,  contemptus,  scorned;  hiem-,  hiemps, 
winter. 

zax.  As  n  often  vanishes  before  8  (131),  so  conversely  an  n  sometimes  grows  up 
in  old  Latin  between  a  long  vowel  and  8  :  as,  thCnsaurus,  later  th€sauru8,  hoard; 
Oninsimus  for  OnSsimus.  The  nominative  singuhu*,  conidnx,  spouse,  has  an 
n  after  the  u  (following  the  analogy  of  the  second  n  in  c5niungG,  I  join),  which 
is  not  found  in  the  other  cases. 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

122.  A  consonant  sometimes  disappears,  especially 
in  a  combination  of  sounds  which  is  hard  to  utter. 

Disappearance  of  an  initial  consonant  is  sometimes  called  AphcuresiSy  of  a  medial. 
Syncope,  of  a  final,  Apocope.    In  many  instances  a  whole  syllable  disappears. 

123.  (k.)  Initial  Disappearance.  Initial  8  is  sometimes  dropped  in  forma- 
tion, as  in  the  second  of  these  pairs  of  kindred  words :  spolium,  //</m/^,  populor, 
/  Strip ;  sternO,  /  spread.  toru8,  couch.  In  lis,  latU8  and  locu8  for  atlis,  strife, 
StlStus,  wide^  and  stlocus,//a^^,  St  is  lost. 

Z24.  Initial   g  is  lost  before  n  in  a  few  words:    g^Stus,  later  nStus,  son; 

fiGscd,  later  noscO,  I  find  out ;  gn3vu8,  nSvus,  active.  Initial  c  of  clSm5| 
howl,  is  lost  in  the  kindred  ISmenta,  weeping  and  wailing.  Initial  qu  or  C  is 
lost  in  some  derivatives  from  the  stem  quo-  (681);  ♦quob!,  •cubJ,  ub!,  where; 
•quoti,  uti,  or  ut,  lunv,  as;  •jquonde,  unde,  wiunce;^  ♦quoter,  utcr,  which  of 
the  two ;  but  in  compounds  c  is  preserved :  as,  sf-cubi,  if  anywhere,  8l-cunde« 
if  from  any  place,  nS-CUbi,  lest  anywlicre,  nS-CUnde,  lest  from  anywhere. 

125.  Initial  d  is  somstimes  lost,  as  in  Diovis,  lovis,  of  Jupiter;  see  also  118. 
Initial  t  has  vanished  in  •tlStus,  iStUS,  borne  (917). 

126.  (2  )  Medial  Disappearance.  In  many  cases  a  medial 
consonant  is  dropped,  together  with  the  following  vowel,  to  avoid  a 
stuttering  sound.  This  occurs  oftenest  in  formation  or  composi- 
tion :  as, 

*calami-tS-t58U8,  C9^^iVCi\t^B}xs,  ftdl  of  discuter ;  *cOnsuS-ti-ttid5,  c5n- 
suStQdO,  custom;  *patr5-ni-cinium,  patrOcinium,  advocacy.  *8ti-pi-pen- 
dium,  stipendium, /a^' ;  *venS-ni-ficus,  venSficus, /^/V^n^r. 

127.  Medial  consonants  of  various  kinds  arc  further  dropped  as 
follows  : 
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128.  Medial  consonant  i  is  dropped  in  the  old  plovs,  common  pltis,  for 
*plGiu8,  more;  cUnctus  for  c5iunctus,  all,  entire;  bigae  for  •biiugae, 
chariot  and  pair* 

129.  Medial  v  is  often  dropped:  as,  Qnaivos,  Qnaeus ;  GSvius,  G3ius; 
divo8»  dius,^A/,  godly ^  deus,  god  (lo^);  audiit,  audiSrunt,  &c.,  he  heard,  &c. 
(893).    Contraction  often  ensues:  as,  divitior,  ditior,  richer;  aevitSs,  aetSs, 

1  age;  particularly  in  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -vi-  :  see  890  and  893, 

130.  Medial  r  often  vanishes:  as,  *provor8a,  prOsa^  prose;  *torstU8, 
tostus,  parched;  *p5r8c5,  po8c5,  /  demand;  *mulierbri8,  muliebris,  of  a 
woman ;  »perier5,  piierO,  I  forswear  myself, 

131.  Medial  m  or  n  b  sometimes  lost:  as,  *8eptemni,  septSni,  seven  every 
time  ;  so  CO-  for  com-:  cohortor,^  /  ^x/wr/,  cGnectO,  I  tie  togetJier,  c5gn5sco, 
1  learn ;  and  i-  for  in-  before  g^  :  ig^58c0, 1  pardon,  n  is  especially  apt  to  van- 
ish before  s  :  cosol,  consul,  cesok,  censor  (inscrr.);  *sanguins,  sanguis,  dlood, 

13a.  Medial  h  sometimes  vanishes :  as,  ahSneus,  aSneus,  of  bronse,  *ahes, 
aes,  bronne;  mih!,  WA,for  me  ;  also  in  compounds :  nihil,  nil,  naught;  praehi- 
be5,  praebeO,  I  furnish;  *praehidium,  praedium,  holding,  estate;  *prae- 
hida,  praeda,  booty;  «nehem5,  nSm5,  nobody. 

133.  Medial  8  is  very  often  dropped  before  n  of  the  interrogative  -ne  (or  -n) :  as, 
satisne,  satin,  enough  ?  vidCsne,  viden^seestthou  ?  furthermore  in  *ahesneu8, 
ahSneus,  of  bronne ;  *posin5,  *posn5,  p5n0,  I  put.  Before  other  consonants 
also :  as,  *iflsdex,  iQdex,  furor ;  tredecim,  thirteen  ;  spopondi,  /  promised ; 
steti,  I  stood,  stiti,  /  set  (859).  Often  before  another  s:  missi,  misi,  /  sent; 
dlvissiO,  divisiS,  division.    Sometimes  after  x  :  exspectS,  expects,  I  await. 

134.  Medial  X  sometimes  loses  its  c  :  as,  *8excenti,  sSscenti,  six  hundred ; 
Sextius,  SCstius;  similarly  disc5, 1  learn,  misceS,  I  mix  (S34);  sometimes  its 
8  in  ex-  :  as,  ecfer5, 1  carry  out.  Sometimes  x  disapi^ears  entirely :  aexdecim, 
sSdecim,  sixteen  ;  *texla,  tela,  web. 

135.  Medial  p,  c,  or  g  is  dropped  before  many  consonants,  especially  in  forma- 
tion :  as,  *masior,  mfiior,  greater ;  *agiO,  ai5,  /  say ;  ♦nigvis,  nivis,  of 
snow;  ♦brervis,  brevis,  short;  *Hicmcn,  lUmen,  light;  *ogmor,  Qmor, 
moisture ;  *mcna,  IQna,  moon ;  Quinctus,  Quintus ;  *figbula,  fibula,  ouch, 

136.  Medial  c  is  regularly  dropped  between  1  and  a,  1  and  t, 
r  and  a,  and  r  and  t :  as, 

mulsi,  /  stroked,  milked;  sparsus,  scattered;  artus,  confined;  sarsi,  / 
patched;  sartus,  patched;  see  808,  909,  911.  c  is  rarely  retained :  as,  mulctra, 
milkpail. 

137.  Medial  d  and  t,  unless  assimilated  (145),  are  regularly  dropped  before  s : 
as,  •virtQts,  virtQs,  manhood;  •sentsi,  sSnsi,  I  perceived ;  «vertsus,  ver- 
sus, turned.  Sometimes  assimilation  and  loss  occur  in  the  same  word :  as,  Sssus, 
6sus,  eaten;  divissid,  divisifi,  division.  In  the  nominative  of  noun  stems  in  i, 
the  i  of  the  stem  usually  vanishes  with  a  preceding  d  or  t :  as,  *frondis,  frSns, 
leaf;  *fronti8,  it^nSyforeliead, 

Z38.  Medial  d  vanishes  occasionally  before  other  consonants  :  as,  *cordculum, 
corculum,  heart  of  hearts ;  *caedmentum,  caementum,  rubbU-stonc ;  *fid- 
nis,  finis,  boundary;  *suSdvis,  su2vis,  sweet;  ♦hodce,  h6c,  this  here. 
Medial  t  vanishes  in  *sal1!itber,  salQber,  healthful, 

I39»  (3)  Final  Disappearance.  A  word  never  ends  in  a 
doubled  consonant. 

Hence,  nominative  fftr  for  •fan,  spelt;  fel  for  *{ell,gall;  mel  for  »mcll, 
honey;  Ss  for  *ass,  unit,a/tas;  ok!  second  person  singular  is,  common  es,  for 
•ess,  thou  art. 
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140-148.]  Words:  Sound. 


Z40.  Final  m  of  a  noun  is  often  dropped  in  old  private  inscriptions  down  to 
about  100  B.C.,  and  occasionally  down  to  the  imperial  period:  as,  tavrasia  for 
TaurSsiam  ^  viro  for  virom,  man ;  dvonoro  for  bonOrum,  qf  the  gooj. 
In  official  inscnptions  m  is  usually  kept :  as,  romanom  ;  but  not  always :  as,  romano 
for  ROmSnOm,  the  Romans',  -m  (ov  -um)  is  lost  in  noenu  or  nOn  (S?)  for 
noenuxD,  not^  in  dOnique  (71)  or  dOnec  for  dOnicum,  //'//,  and  in  ninil  for 
nihilum,  naught. 

X41.  Final  n  is  lost  in  the  nominative  of  noun  stems  in  -5n-,  or  -in-  for  -on-  : 
see  497. 

14a.  Final  8  is  lost  in  iste,  ille,  ;4nd  ipse,  for  'istos,  &c.,  with  weakening 
of  o  to  e ;  in  some  other  words  after  an  i,  with  change  of  i  to  e :  maris,  mage, 
$nore;  potis,  pote,  able;  •nCviS,  »sivis,  n€ve,  and  that  not,  sive,  or  if. 
In  the  nominative  singular  of  most  -ro-  stems  -OS  disappears  (454)  :  as,  *puer08, 
puer,  boy ;  also  twice  in  famul,  thrall  (Enn.,  Lucr.).  abs  and  ex  become  ab,  8, 
and  S.    In  general,  final  s  has  a  weak  sound  in  old  Latin,  and  often  drops  off  (47). 

143.  Final  d  is  dropped  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cor  for  •cord,  hearty 
and  in  the  ablative  singular :  426.    Sometimes  in  hau  for  baud  or  haut,  not, 

ASSIMILATION. 

144.  A  consonant  is  sometimes  assimilated,  either 
entirely  or  partially,  to  another  consonant. 

Assimilation  is  very  common  in  prepositions  prefixed  to  a  verb ;  see  7001. 

145.  (i.)  Entire  Assimilation,  {a.)  The  first  of  two  conso- 
nants often  becomes  the  same  as  the  second :  thus, 

d  or  t  before  8,  imless  dropped  (1^7),  regularly  becomes  s:  as,  *edse, 
esse,  to  cat  (895);  ♦cedsi,  cessi,  I  yielded;  *concutsi,  concuss!,  /  shock 
up.  But  d  of  ad-  in  composition  sometimes  remains :  as,  adsentior,  /  agree. 
other  examples  of  entire  assimilation  are:  nirsus,  russus,  again;  *liberu- 
lus,  libellus,  little  book;  •premsi,  press!,  I  pressed ;  f0rm5nsus,  fOrmOs- 
8US,  commonly  f5rm5sus,  shapely;  *cor5nula,  corClla,  cliaplet ;  *flarma, 
flamma,/<7m<: ;  *sedla,  sella,  i^^/;  *lapidlus,  lapillus,/^^^^;  *merceana- 
rius,  mercennSrius,  ^/V^/iwg';  quidpiam,  quippiam,  j^^w^Am^ ;  *suprous, 
summus,  highest. 

146.  {b.)  The  second  of  two  consonants  sometimes  becomes  the 
same  as  the  first :  as, 

*disiici5,  sometimes  dX%w\^,  I  throw  asunder  ;  *tolp5,  toll6,  / //>?  (833) ; 
•velse,  •velsem,  &c.,  velle  (895),  vellem,  &c.  (850)  to  wish;  *torseO,  torreO, 
I  parch;  gnSrigS,  nSrr5,  /  tell;  tenditur,  tennitur,  is  stretched;  t  of  the 
superlative  suffix  -timo-  sometimes  becomes  r:  as,  pauperrimus, /(wr^j/ (350); 
sometimes  1:  as,  humillimus,  lowest  (350);  usually  s:  as,  altissimus,  hig/test 
(349)- 

147.  (2.)  Partial  Assimilation,  m  usually  changes  to  n  before  any  con- 
sonant except  m,  b,  or  p :  thus,  com-  becomes  con- :  conligG,  /  gather^  con- 
figO,  I  put  straigltty  later  collig5,  corrigfl  (145).  Other  changes  are:  •prim- 
ceps,  princeps, /rj^ ;  *homce,  hunc, //*«;  *tamdem,  XtXid^^xti^  at  length ; 
*tamtus,  tantus,  so  great, 

148.  n  becomes  m  before  b,  p,  or  m:  as  in  accumb5, 1  lie  by ;  rumpO,  / 
break;  inp5n5,  imp5n0, 1  put  in;  inmine5,  immine5, 1  threaten. 
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Syllables:  Length  of  Vowels.     [149-157. 


149.  The  sonants  g  and  b  rceulaiiy  change  to  their  surds,  o 
and  p,  before  b  or  t;  gu  and  qn  also  become  o:  as, 

•r€g8,  •recs,  rCx,  king;  *regsl,  rCxi,  I  guided  (47);  •regtus,  rSctus, 

gitided;  •scribsi,  scrlpsi,  /  wrote;   *8CiibtU8,  scriptus,  written;  *trSgsi, 

trSxi,  I  dragged;  ^trSgtus,  trictus,  dragged  ;  strugu-,  striixi,  I  erected  (47) ; 

'  strQctus,  erected;  coqu-,  c5xi,  /  cooked;  coctus,  cooked.    In  some  words  bs  is 

written,  and  ps  pronoun(xd  (45) :  as,  urbs,  city,  plSbs,  comtnons,  abs^from. 

150.  b  and  p  in  a  few  words  turn  to  m  before  n :  as,  *Sabnium,  Samnium ; 
*8capnum,  scamnum,  dencA ;  *8opnu8,  somnus,  sleep. 

X51.  In  some  words  the  surds,  c,  t.  and  p,  before  1,  r,  m,  or  n,  turn  to  their 
sonants  g,  d,  or  b :  as,  *necleg5,  negieg5,  /  neglect;  •secmentum,  segmen- 
tum,  a  cut;  *quatrSgintS,  quaoraginUi,  forty;  popucvs,  piiblicus,  oj 
t/te  state. 

DISSIMILATION. 

152.  When  a  lingual  mute,  d  or  t,  comes  before  t,  the  first  mute 
in  some  instances  changes  to  a :  as, 

*edt,  est,  eats,  •edtis,  Cstis,  you  eat;  *paIQdter,  palQster,  marshy; 
•cquetter,  equester,  of  cavalry. 

153.  When  a  root  ending  in  d  or  t  comes  before  certain 
suffixes  beginning  with  t,  both  consonants  change  to  s. 

In  this  case  both  assimilation  and  dissimilation  take  place ;  such  suffixes  are :  -to-, 
-tfi-,  -tu«,  -tSr-,  -ttiro-,  -tQra-,  -tili-,  -ti5n-,  -tim :  as,  •fodtus,  f casus,  dug; 
♦fodtor,  fossor,  diidur;  *quattus,  quassus,  shaken ;  *sedtum,  sessum,  to 
sit;  \trj  often  one  8  drops  (133):  as,  ♦dividtiC.  divi8si5,  divfsiS,  division. 
The  above  suffLxes  have  also  an  s  for  t  when  attached  to  some  roots  ending  in  1,  m, 
r,  and  to  a  few  others :  see  912. 

154.  Dissimilation  sometimes  occurs  when  the  consonants  are  separated  by  a 
vowel  sound :  as,  *caeluleus,  caeruleus,  sky-blue ;  *molSlis,  molSris,  of  a 
mill  i^i^). 


SYLLABLES. 

155.  A  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has  separate  vowels 
or  diphthongs.  The  last  syllable  but  one  is  called  the  Penult ; 
the  last  syllable  but  two  is  called  the  Antepenult 


LENGTH    OF    VOWELS. 

156.  The  len^h  of  vowels  must  in  general  be  learned  by  observation ; 
but  some  convenient  helps  for  the  memory  may  be  found  in  2429 ;  and  the 
length  of  many  vowels  may  be  ascertainea  by  the  following  general 
principles. 

(a.)    short  vowels. 

157.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as, 

eOs;  Svehfi;  fuit,  fuimus,  adnuit  (57);  compare  primus  and  prior; 
secQrus  and  seorsum ;  delSbor  and  deambulfi  ;  doces,  docSmus,  docS- 
tis  and  doce5 ;  vestis,  vestimus,  vestitis,  and  vestiO,  vestiunt ;  is, 
imu8,  Itis,  and  eO,  eunt ;  miniitus  and  ininu5. 
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158-167.]  Words:  Sound. 


Z58.  In  simple  words  a  diphthong  occurs  before  a  vowel  only  in  one  or  two 
proper  names,  as  Onaeus,  Annaeus,  in  which  it  remains  long,  and  in  Greek 
words.  In  compounds,  ae  of  prae  is  shortened  before  a  vowel :  as,  prifeacQtus ; 
prfteuntf  prabeunte;  priithibeG;  prehendS,  prehCnsus.  Sometimes  it 
coalesces  with  a  following  vowel :  as,  prieoptSvisti. 

159.  In  some  instances  a  vowel  before  another  vowel  is 
preserved  long:  thus, 

x6o.  (i.)  Old  genitives  in  -S  have  ft:  as,  aolfti.  diSi,  geni- 
tive or  dative,  when  three  syllables,  and  sometimes  rS!  and  fid^ 
have  S ;  so  also  ei,  dative  of  is,  when  two  syllables  ;  less  fre- 
quently  €L 

rSi  is  said  to  occur  in  verse  6  times  (Plaut  G.  2,  Lucr.  G.  2,  D.  2) ;  re!  9  times 
(Plaut.  G.  2,  Ter.  G.  4,  D.  i,  Juv.  G.  i,  Sulp.  Apoll.  G.  i);  r€l  27  times  (PUut 
G.  2,  D.  3,  Enn.  D.  i,  Ter.  G.  9,  D.  8.  Ludl.  G.  i,  D.  r,  Lucr.  G.  2).  fidBl  G.  3 
times  (Plaut.,  Enn..  Lucr.) :  fidei  ii  times  (Enn.  D.  1,  Man.  G.  2,  D.  i,  Sil.  G.  4, 
D.  1,  Juv.  G.  2) ;  lidei  5  times  (Ter.  G.  i,  D.  y,  Hor.  i).  €1  35  times  (Plaut.  18, 
Ter.  8,  Lucr.  o);  ei  some  17  times  (Plaut.  12,  Ter.  2,  German,  i,  Ter.  Maur.  2); 
ei  23  times  (Plaut.  11,  Ter.  8,  Lucil.  3,  Cat  1). 

161.  (2.)  The  penult  i«  long  in  the  endings  -ii,  -fiis,  5i,  -Sis, 
and  -§i,  -eia,  from  stems  in  -15-  or  -ift-  (437,  458) :  as,  05I,  B6i, 
PSmpSi,  VSi,  plfibei ;  Oais,  B5ia,  Pompeis,  VSia,  plSbSit,  Biia. 

l6a.  (3.)  Genitives  in  -ius  have  I :  as,  alterios  ;  but  these  some- 
times shorten  i  in  verse,  except  nentrios,  which  is  not  found  with 
short  i ;  utriosque  has  always  short  i. 

z(^.  (4.)  A  long  vowel  is  retained  in  the  first  syllable  of  fi5  throughout, 
except  usually  before  -er-  (780),  as  fierem,  fieri;  in  GSius  when  three 
syllables  (usually  Qfiias);  and  in  (Uus,  godiy  (129),  diQ,  open  sky  (used 
only  in  the  expression  sub  dltl,  i.e.  sub  div5),  and  Difina;  but  DiSna 
has  I  as  often  as  i.    6h6  has  S ;  €heu  has  €  in  comedy,  otherwise  i. 

Z64.  ($.)  In  many  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  oomes  before  another  vowel:  as, 
iir,  AenSas,  MedfCa. 

(b.)    long  vowels. 
i65.  All  vowels  are  long  which  are  : 

166.  (i.)  Weakened  from  a  diphthong,  or  which  are  the 
result  of  contraction  :  as, 

{a.)  caed5,  concidO;  aestimS,  ezistimS  (S6);  old  povblicos,  common 
ptlblicus  (82).  {b,)  *tibiicen,  tibfcen;  *aliiU8,  alius.  But  sometimes  the 
long  vowel  is  found  only  in  old  Latin  and  is  regularly  short  in  the  classical  period :  as, 
old  JOcSt,  common  locat  (59). 

167.  (2.)  Before  nf.  ns,  or  consonant  i;  often  before  gn :  as, 

infSns ;  MSia ;  3U5,  ftiunt,  fiiCbam  ;  Sius ;  SSius  ;  PompSius ; 
plibeius  (but  not  in  compounds  of  lugum  :  as,  biiugus) ;  benignus. 
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Syllables:  Accent.  [168-175. 


LENGTH    OF    SYLLABLES. 

168,  A  syllable  is  long  if  its  vowel  is  long,  or  if  its 
vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  or  by  x  or  z  :  as, 

dtlcSbSs ;  volvunt.  In  dQcCbls  both  the  vowels  and  the  syllables  are 
long;  in  volvunt  the  vowels  are  short,  but  the  syllables  are  long;  in  cases 
like  the  last  the  syllables  (not  the  vowels)  are  said  to  be  long  by  positim.  h 
does  not  count  as  a  consonant*  and  qu  (or  qv,  24)  has  the  value  of  a  single 
consonant  only :  thus,  in  adhQc  and  aqua  the  first  syllable  is  short. 

169.  In  prose  or  old  dramatic  verse  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute  or  f  followed  by  1  or  r  is  not  long :  as,  tenebrae.  In  other  verse, 
however,  such  syllables  are  sometimes  regarded  as  long.  In  compounds 
such  syllables  are  long  in  any  verse  :  as,  obruit. 


ACCENT. 

170.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the 
penult:  as, 

ho'mo;  a'cer. 

171.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the 
accent  on  the  penult  when  that  syllable  is  long;  other- 
wise on  the  antepenult :  as, 

palQs'ter,  onus'tus  (168);  muli'ebris,  gen'etrix  (169);  ar'boris, 
arbutus,  gladi'olus. 

172.  A  short  penult  retains  the  accent  in  the  genitive  and  voca- 
tive with  a  single  I  from  stems  in  -io-  (456,  459)  :  as,  genitive,  o6n- 
•I'li;  impe'ri;  genitive  or  vocative,  Vergi'li ;  Vale'ri;  Merou'ri. 
For  oalefaois,  &c.,  see  394. 

173.  In  a  few  words  which  have  lost  a  syllable  the  accent  is  retained  on  the  last 
syllable :  such  are  compounds  of  the  imperatives  die  and  dQc :  as,  SdQc' ;  and 
nominatives  of  proper  names  in  -Ss  and  -is  for  -Stis  and  -itis  :  as,  ArpinSs',  for 
Arpinatis;  LaenSs';  MaecSnSs';  Quiris';  Samnis';  also  nostrSs', 
vostrSsS  quOiSs'.     For  ths  effect  of  enclitics,  see  179. 

174.  The  Latin  grammarians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  accent :  the  acute, 
indicated  by  the  mark  ^  :  as,  diix ;  and  the  circumflex,  by  the  mark  ^  :  as, 
dds.  Syllables  not  having  these  accents  are  said  to  have  the  grave,  "**. 
The  accent  is  not  written,  being  evident  from  the  length  of  the  syllables. 

175.  Vowels  with  the  acute  accent  are  thought  to  have  been  uttered 
on  a  higher  key ;  those  with  the  circumflex  to  have  be^un  on  a  higher  key, 
and  sunk  to  a  lower  key.  But  in  modern  practice  this  refinement  is  not 
usually  attempted. 
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176-183.]  Words:  Formation. 

176.  Monosvllables  have  the  acute  if  the  vowel  is  short :  as,  dilix ;  if  long,  the 
circumflex :  as,  IQx.  Disyllables  have  the  circumflex  if  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is 
long  and  the  last  syllable  is  short :  mSta ;  ffistus ;  otherwise  the  acute :  as, 
{a.)  vattSi}  flst5;  pr6fert;  {b.)  bbnus;  n^pOs;  irma;  drcus. 

177.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  penult  have  the 
drcumdex  when  the  vowel  of  tlie  penult  is  Ion;  and  the  last  syllable  is  short :  as, 
amicus;  otherwise  the  acute:  as,  {a.)  amicd;  codex;  rCx^runt.  {6,)  MSr- 
callus.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenult  have 
the  aaite :  as,  R69ciu8 ;  S^rgius. 

PROCLITICS   AND   ENCLITICS. 

178.  Proclitics  are  unaccented  words  which  are  pronounced 
as  a  part  of  the  following  word ;  they  are :  (i.)  The  relative  and 
indefinite  pronouns  and  their  derivatives  ;  (2.)  Prepositions. 

{a,)  Thus,  quo  diS,  pronounced  quOdiS ;  qui  vlxit,  quivixit ;  genus  unde 
Latinum,  genus  undeLatinum.  Similarly  q}i9Stidm,  as  long  as^  aliquam> 
di^t  for  some  time ;  ?^^o  iSLmdi^,  this  long twte.  \b.)  circum  litora,  pronoimced 
circumlitora ;  ab  Oris,  pronounced  aboris:  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts 
prepositions  are  often  united  in  writing  with  the  following  word.  When  a  preposition 
stands  after  its  case  it  has  an  accent :  as,  litora  circum ;  except  ad,  cum,  per, 
and  tenus,  which  never  have  the  accent. 

179.  Enclitics  are  words  which  have  no  accent  of  their  own, 
but  are  pronounced  as  a  part  of  the  word  preceding.  The  word  before 
the  enclitic  has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  commonest  enclitics  are  -Que,  -ne,  (-n),  -ve,  -ce,  (-c) :  as,  Latitimque ; 
Lati6que;  limindque;  armaque;  stimulove;  Hyrc2nisve  Arabisve; 
istice  or  istic  (pronoun) ;  istfce  or  istfc  (adverb) ;  adhdc;  satisne  or  satin; 
hicine.  Other  enclitics  are :  -met  (650) :  as,  eg6met ;  dum  :  as,  ag^dum ;  inde 
in  d^inde  and  prdinde  (which  are  disyllabic  in  verse),  €xinde,  p^rinde,  and 
siibinde ;  and  quandO  in  nequandO  and  sfquandO. 


B.    FORMATION. 

180.  Formation  is  the  process  by  which  stems  are  formed 
from  roots  or  from  other  stems. 

x8i.  A  word  containing  a  single  stem  is  called  a  Simple  word  :  as, 
mSgnus,  greats  stem  magno- ;  animus,  soul^  stem  animo-.  A  word  con- 
taining two  or  more  stems  is  called  a  Compound  word :  as,  magnanimus, 
great'souled^  stem  mSg^animo-. 

x8a.  Most  inflected  words  consist  of  two  parts :  a  stem,  which  is 
usually  a  modified  luot  (195),  and  an  inflection  ending:  thus,  in  ductOri, 
for  a  leader^  the  root  is  d  u  c-,  lead,  the  stem  is  ductOr-,  leader^  and  -i  is  the 
inflection  ending,  meaning yi^. 

ROOTS. 

183.  A  Root  is  a  monosyllable  which  gives  the  fundamental 
meaning  to  a  word  or  group  of  words. 
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184.  A  root  is  not  a  real  word  ;  it  is  neither  a  noan,  naming  something, 
nor  a  verb,  denoting  action.  Thus  i  u  %-,yoke,  docs  not  mean  a  yoke  nor  / 
yoke  ;  it  merely  suggests  somethinc  about  yoking.  The  root  becomes  a  real 
word  only  when  an  inflection  ending  is  added,  or,  more  commonly,  both  a 
formative  suffix  and  an  inflection  ending  :  as,  iug-u-m,  a  yoke. 

185.  Roots  are  common  to  Latin  and  its  cognate  laneuaees,  such  as 
the  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek.  When  a  root  is  named  in  this  book,  the  specific 
Latin  form  of  the  root  is  meant.  This  often  differs  somewhat  from  the  form 
of  the  root  which  is  assumed  as  applicable  to  all  the  cognate  languages. 

z86.  Almost  all  roots  are  noun  and  verb  roots;  that  is,  roots  with  a 
meaning  which  may  be  embodied  either  in  a  noun  or  in  a  verb,  or  in  boih. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  small  class,  less  than  a  dozen  in  nomber,  of  pro- 
noun roots.  There  are  many  words  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  their 
roots. 

187.  A  root  sometimes  has  two  or  more  forms :  as,  f  i  d-  (for  f  c  i  d-), 
f  o  e  d-, f  i  d-,  trust ;  g  e  n-,  g  n-,  sire ;  t  o  1, 1 1,  dear  ;  r  6  g-,  r  e  g-'tguide. 

Thus,  fid-  is  found  in  f!d-us,  trusty,  fid-Qcia,  confidence,  fid-QciO, 
/pledge,  fid-QciSrius,  ///  trust,  fid-cre,  put  trust  in,  fId-Sns,  courageotis, 
fid-entia,  courage;  feed-  in  foed-us,  pledxe  of  faith,  foed-er£tus,  bound 
by  a  pledge  of  faith;  fid-  in  fid-Bs,  faith,  fid-eiis,  faithful,  fid-Sliter, 
faithfully,  i)d-€litSs,  faithfulness,  per-i)d-U8,  faithless,  per- fid- ia,  faithless- 
ness, ^tT-fid-i^MS,  full  of  faithlessness,  ptT-tid-ibs^,  faithlessly,  gen-  in 
gen-itor,  sire,  gn-  in  gi-gn-ere,  begeitgn-Si-'m  gnS-tus,  son. 

x88«  A  root  ending  in  a  vowel  is  called  a  ybwel  Root:  as,  d  a-,  give;  a  root  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  is  called  a  Consonant  Root:  as,  rup-,  break.  Roots  are  con- 
veniently indicated  by  the  sign  V  •  as,  V^  e  g-,  to  be  read  '  root  t  e  g-.' 

189.  A  root  or  a  part  of  a  root  is  sometimes  doubled  in  forming  a  word ;  this  is 
called  Reduplication:  as,  mur-mur,  murmur;  tur-tur,  turtle-dove;  po-pul-U8, 
people;  ul-ul-ftre,  yell. 

PRESENT   STEMS   AS   ROOTS. 

190.  Many  nouns  are  formed  from  the  present  stems  of  verbs, 
which  take  the  place  of  roots.  Stems  thus  used  are  mostly  those 
of  verbs  in  -Sre  and  -ire. 

Thus,  from  Srfi-,  stem  of  Gr3re,  speak,  are  formed  5rS-tor,  speaker,  and 
5r8-ti0,  speech;  from  audi-,  stem  of  audire,  hear,  are  formed  audi-tor, 
fuarer,  and  audi-ti5,  hearing. 

igx.  Verbs  in  -ire,  and  those  in  -Sre  and  -ire  in  which  the  S  or  i 
is  confined  to  the  present  system  (868,  874)  usually  have  parallel  nouns 
formed  directly  from  a  root :  as, 

doc -tor,  teacher,  doc-umentum,  lesson,  doc-ilis,  tecu  liable  (^doc-, 
docSre);  sec- tor,  cutter  (Vsec-,  secSre) ;  dom-itor,  tamer,  doro-inus, 
master,  dom-itus,  tamed  (Vdom-,  domSre) ;  sarc-ina,  package  (^sarc-, 
sarcire). 

192.  But  a  noun  is  sometimes  exceptionally  formed  from  the  present  stem  of  a  verb 
in  -€re:  as,  monC-ta,  mint  (monSre);  acS-tum,  vinegar  (acSre);  vir€- 
tum,  a  green  (virCre);  suSdC-la,  persuasion  (suSdSre);  habS-na,  rein 
(hab€re);  egS-nus,  needy  (cgCre);  verC-cundus,  shame/ast  (ver€ri); 
vaie-tad5,  health  (valCre). 
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193.  Verbs  in  -ere,  and  particularly  such  as  have  a  present  in  -nO, 
•8C5,  -t5  or  -iO  (832),  usually  nave  their  parallel  nouns  formed  directly  from 
a  root :  as, 

vic-tor,  conqueror  (Vvic-,  vincere) ;  incrS-mentum,  ^^^zetf^  (Vcri-, 
crSscere);  pul-sus,  <i /cAri  (Vpol-,  pellere). 

194.  Sometimes,  however,  nouns  are  formed  from  such  verb  stems,  and  not  from 
roots :  as,  lecti-stem-ium.  a  couch-spreading  (stemere,  V  s  t  e  r-,  8 1  r  JL-) ; 
vinc-ibilis,  conquerable  (vincere,  vvic-);  pSsc-uum,  pasture  (pSscere, 
VpS-);  pect-en,f(7x;i^(pectere,  Vpec-);  falt-Sx,  deceitful  {isMtT^y  V^aI-)- 

STEMS. 

195.  A  Stem  is  that  part  of  a  word  which  contains  its  mean- 
ing, and  is  either  a  root  alone  or  more  commonly  a  root  with 
an  addition  called  a  Formative  Suffix. 

Thus,  in  the  word  ducis,  leader's^  the  stem,  which  is  identical  with  the 
root  due-,  means  leader;  a  root  thus  serving  as  a  stem  is  called  ^  Root 
Stem  ;  in  duct5ris,  leader* s,  the  stem  is  formed  by  the  formative  suffix  -tOr-, 
denoting  the  agent,  attached  to  the  V  d  u  c-. 

ig6.  New  stems  are  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem.  Thus, 
from  5rat5r-,  speaker,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suflSx  -io-,  a 
new  stem  5rator-io-,  N.  SrStdrius,  speaker's, 

197.  The  noun  has  usually  only  one  form  of  the  stem.  The  verb  has 
different  stems  to  indicate  mood  and  tense  ;  these  stems  are  all  based 
on  two  principal  tense  stems,  the  present  and  the  perfect  active. 

PRIMITIVES    AND    DENOMINATIVES. 

198.  I.  A  Stem  or  word  formed  directly  from  a  root  or  a 
verb  stem  is  called  a  Primitive.  II.  A  stem  or  word  formed 
from  a  noun  stem  is  called  a  Denominative, 

{a,)  Primitives:  from  Vr<Sg-,  reg-,  guide :  r€x,  stem  T^%',king;  r€g- 
num,  stem  rig-no-,  kingdom ;  rSctus,  stem  r5c-to-,  guided;  regcre,  stem 
reg-e-*  gn^e.  From  flra-,  stem  of  5rSre,  speak:  5rStor,  stem  Or3tfir-, 
speaker;  OrStiO,  stem  5rS-tiGn-,  speech, 

(b.)  Denominatives:  from  noun  stem  rSg-,  king:  rSg^na,  stem  rSg-Inl-, 
queen ;  r6gius,  stem  rSg-io-,  rSgSlis,  stem  rCg-Sli-,  royal.  From  5rSti5n-, 
speech:  5r2tiiincula,  stem  OrStitin-culS-,  lillle  speech.  From  rCg-no-, 
kingdom :  rignslre,  stem  rSgnsl-,  to  rtile.  From  5r-,  mouth :  5r5re,  stem 
GrS-,  to  speak. 

(A.)     FORMATION    OF    THE    NOUN. 

WITHOUT  A    FORMATIVE   SUFFIX. 

199.  Some  roots  are  used  as  noun  stems  :  as,  due-,  N.  dux,  leader 
(Vduc-,  lead);  r5g-,  N.  rtx,  hing  {^rBg-,  guide) ;  particularly  at  the 
end  of  a  compound  :  as,  con-iug-^  N.  c5ni1inx,  yoke-fellowy  spouse  (com-, 
Vjug-,  yoke) ;   tubi-cin-,  N.  tubicen,  trumpeter  (tubS-,  Vcan-,  play), 
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200.  Simple  formative  suflSxes  are  vowels :  as,  -a-,  -o-,  -i-,  -n- ; 
also  -io-,  -no-,  (-vo-) ;  or  such  little  syllables  as  -mo-,  -min-;  -ro-,  -I0-; 
-611- ;  -no-,  -nl-,  -nn-;  -to-,  -ti-,  -tu-;  -ter-,  -t5r-;  -nnt-  (-nt-);  -es- 
(-er-),  -or-;  these  syllables  sometimes  have  slight  modifications  of 
form.  Compound  suffixes  consist  of  one  or  more  simple  suffixes 
attached  to  a  simple  suffix :  as,  -t5r-io-,  -U-mo-,  &c.,  &c. 

201.  The  following  are  examples  of  noun  stems  formed  from  roots 
or  verb  stems  by  simple  suffixes  added : 


Stem. 

fug-a- 


fug-a-      fugi 
fld-o-       fidu 


ac-u- 

od-io- 

pluv-i5- 

ar-vo- 

al-vo- 

sal-vo- 

fS-mfi 

tep^-min- 

8ti-lo- 

crr-6n- 


Nominative. 
fura,//^/// 
ffdus,  trusty 
acus,  pin 
odium,  hate 
pluvia,  rain 
arvom,  tilth 
alvos,  belly 
salvos,  safe 
fSma,  tale 
tcfi^men,  cover 
stilus,  style 
crrO,  stroller 


From. 

lla^,  trust 
ac-,/0/;f/ 
o  d-,  hate 
p  1  o  V-,  wet 
a  r-,  //•// 
al-,  nurture 
8  a  U,  safe 
i\-,tell 
t  C  g-,  CTver 
8 1 1  g-,  stick 
crrfi-,  stroll 


Stem. 

8om-no- 

pl6-no- 

r€g-no- 

da-to- 

lec-to- 

gen-ti- 

8ta-tu- 

rCc-tOr- 

c-unt-, 

rege-nt- 

f^en-er- 
ur-6r- 


Nominativb. 


From. 


8omnu8,  sleep   s  o  p-,  sleep 
pienus,/!///       pli'.Jlll 
rSgnum,  realm  T^g',fuide 
datus,  j7vr»       d  a-,  gtve 


lectus,  ied 
g6n8,  race 
status,  stand 
rector,  ruler 
iCns,  ^oing^ 


leg-,  lie 
g  e  n-,  Afgr/ 
8 1  a-,  stand 


regBns,guidingTege'f/n*ide 
renus,  race 
furor,  madness 


fenus^race       e^n-y  beget 


202.  Formative  suffixes  are  often  preceded  by  a  vowel,  which  in 
many  instances  is  a  stem  vowel,  real  or  presumed ;  in  others,  the 
vowel  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  suffix  itself. 

Thus,  -lo-  :  filio-lo-,  N.  Hlio-lu-s,  liltle  son  (filio-) ;  hortu-lu-s,  litile 
garden  (horto-,  75);  but  -ulo-:  thg'MlvL'S,  petty  king  (rCg-) ;  ger-ulu-s, 
pcrter  (Vg  «  s-,  bear),  -ci- :  pQgnS-ci-,  N.  ^\lgrA-'X,/u7l o/Jight  (pOgnJ-rc) ; 
but  -5ci- :  fer-Sx,  productroe  (^f  e  r-,  bear),  -to- :  lauda-to-,  N.  lauda-tu-s, 
/m/.r<r^ (lauds-re);  but-2to-:  dent-StU8,/^///<r</(denti-).  -tu-:  equitS-tu-, 
N.  equitS-tu-s,  cavalry  (cquit5-re) ;  but  -3tu-:  sen-Stu-s,  senate  (sen-). 
-15-:  suadS-IS-,  N.  su5d€-la, /^rjf/flj/V?«  (suSdS-re.  192);  but  -815-: 
loqu-ela,  talk  (^oqu-,  speak).  -tSt- :  civi-tat-.  N.  cfvi-tS-s,  citizenship 
(civi-) ;  but  -it§t- :  auct5r-itS-s,  authority  (auctOr-).  -cio-  :  aedili-cio-, 
N.  aedili-ciu-s,  of  an  a^dile  (aedili-) ;  but  -icio- :  patr-iciu-s,  patrician 
(patr-).  -timo- :  fini-timo-,  N.  fini-timu-8,  bordering  (fini-) ;  but  -itimo- : 
lSg-itimu-8,  o/the  law  (l€g-). 


203.  There  are  many  formative  suffixes  of  nouns.  The  commonest  only 
can  be  named,  and  these  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  below,  by  their 
meanings.  Compound  suffixes  are  arran|;ed  with  reference  to  the  last  ele- 
ment of  the  suffix  :  thus,  under  the  adjective  suffix  -io-  (304)  will  be  found 
-c-io-,  -Ic-io-,  -t5r-io-,  and  -Sr-io-.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  simple  and  compound  suffixes. 
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I.    THE   SUBSTANTIVE. 

(A.)     PRIMITIVES. 

I.     THE    AGENT. 

204.  The  suffixes  -t5r-,  -0-,  -5-,  -I0-,  and  -5n-,  are  used 
to  denote  the  Agent :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

Wc-t6r-  \hz\ox^  reader  ^l€g-,reai/ 

scrib-2-  scriba,  writer  V  s  c  r  i  b*,  write 

fig-ulo-  figulus,  potter  V  ^  i  &*»  ff'ould 

err-5n-  crrO,  stroller  errS-re,  stroll 

(I.)     -t5r.  (N.  -tor). 

205.  -tor-,  N.  -tor,  or  -»or-,  N.  -«or  (153,  202),  is  the  com- 
monest suffix  of  the  agent;  the  feminine  is  -tri-ci-,  N.  -tri-x. 
-tor-  is  sometimes  used  in  a  present  sense,  of  action  repeated  or 
occurring  at  any  time,  and  sometimes  in  a  past  sense. 

206.  (a.)  -tSr-  (-»5r-),  in  the  present  sense,  often  denotes  one 
who  makes  a  regular  business  of  the  action  of  the  root  or  verb. 

5r5-t6r-,  N.  5rS-tor,  spokesman,  speaker  (6ra-rc) ;  lector,  reader  (VI 5  g-, 
read).  Workmen  and  tradesmen  :  arS-tor,  plottghman,  pSs-tor,  shepherd, 
pic-tor,  painter,  sQ-tor,  shoemaker.  Semi-professional :  capta-tor,  legacy- 
hunter,  del2-tor,  professional  informer.  Government  officials :  cSn-sor, 
appraiser,  censor^  imperfi-tor,  commander,  prae-tor,  {leader),  praetor,  dictS- 
tor,  lictor.  Of  the  law  :  Sc-tor,  manager,  accQsS-tor,  accuser,  spiSn-sor, 
bondsman,  tQ-tor,  guardian.  From  presumed  verb  stems  (202) :  senator, 
senator  (seti') ;  vi^-tor,  wayfarer  (vi5-) ;  fundi-tor,  slinger  (fund3-)*  -tro-, 
N.  -ter,  has  the  meaning  of  -t5r- :  as,  aus-tro-,  N.  aus-ter  {scorcher),  south- 
wester  (Vau8-,  burn). 

207.  In  the  present  sense  -tOr-  (-sOr-)  is  also  used  to  indicate  permanent  character, 

Suality,  capability,  tendency,  likelihood:  as,  bella-tor,  a  man  of  -war,  warlike; 
Slibersl-tor,  a  man  of  caxUion;  ces82-tor,  a  loiterer;  d6n-sor,  a  mocker, 
ironical;  cdnsiimp-tor,  apt  to  destroy,  destructive  ;  aedificS-tor,  building-mad, 

ao8.  {b.)  -t6r-  (-s6r-),  in  a  perfect  sense,  is  used  particularly  in  old 
Latin,  or  to  denote  an  agent  who  has  acquired  a  permanent  name  by  a 
single  conspicuous  action.  In  this  sense  it  usually  has  a  genitive  of  the 
object,  or  a  possessive  pronoun  :  thus, 

castig2-tor  meus,  my  mentor,  or  the  man  who  has  upbraided  me;  olivae 
inven-tor,  the  deviser  of  the  olive  (Aristaeus) ;  reper-tor  vitis,  the  author  of 
the  vine  (Bacchus) ;  patriae  liberS-torSs,  the  emancipators  of  the  nation. 

(2.)     -O-  (N.  -u-s),  -a-  (N.  -a);  -lo-  (N.  -lu-s);   -on-  (N.  -5). 

209.  -o-  and  -S-  stems  may  denote  vocation  or  class ;  many  are  compounds. 
-0-,  N.  -u-s:  coqu-o-,  N.  coqu-o-s  or  coc-u-s,  cook  (Vcoqu-,  cook)  \ 
causidic-u-s,  pleader  (causS-,  Vdic-,  speak).  -S-,  N.  -a:  scrib-a-,  N. 
8crib-a,  clerk   Wscrib-,  write);   agricol-a,  husbandman  (agro-,   Vcol-, 
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210.  -11-I0-,  N,  -u-lu-a  (ao2):  gcr-ulo-,  N.  ger-ulu-8,  bearer  {^^^s-^  dear); 
fig-ulu-S, /otUr  (^flg'i  shape ^  mould). 

an.  -5n-,  N.  -5-:  err-5n-,  N.  err-6,  stroller  (erra-re);  especially  in  com- 
pounds :  praed-d,  robber  (praed2-ri) ;  praec-5^  for  *praevocG,  herald  (prae- 
vocfi-re);  combib-5,/'//<?w-</rmife.'r  (com-,  ybib-,  ^r/>i^). 


II.    THE  ACTION. 

212.  The  suffixes  -a-,  -io-,  -iS-;  -min-;  -i-5n-,  -ti-5n-; 
-la-;  -ma-,  -n5-;  -tS-,  -tu-;  -er-,  -or-,  -5r-,  are  used  to 
denote  the  Action:   as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

od-io-  odium,  hate  V  o  d-,  hale 

fic-ti5n-  9cti5,  action  V  ^  S»->  do 

ques-tu-  quttstus,  complaint  V  qu  e  s-,  complain 

fur-6r-  furor,  rage  V  u  r-,  rave 

213.  Words  denoting  action  (1470)  in  a  substantive  form  have  a  wide 
range  of  meaning ;  they  may  denote,  according  to  the  connection,  action  in- 
transitive, transitive,  or  passive,  complete  or  incomplete ;  if  the  verb  denotes 
condition  or  state,  the  word  of  action  often  comes  very  near  to  denomina- 
tives of  quality;  furthermore  the  idea  of  action  is  often  lost,  and  passes 
over  to  result,  concrete  effect,  means  or  instrument,  or  place. 

(1.)     -a-  (N.  -a) ;  -io-  (N.  -iu-m)  ;  -ia-  (N.  -la),  -i5-  (N.  -ie-s). 

214.  -2U,  N.  -a,  is  rare  in  words  of  action:  fug-S-.  N.  iug-ai,  Jiig/it  (^fu^-, 
/iy);  most  words  are  concrete:  mol-a,  mill  (^mol-,  grind)-,  tog-a,  cavertng 
(jfteg-,  rw^). 

215.  -Hr-a-,  N.  -Qr-a,  is  rare:  f)g-QrS-,  N.  fig-Qra,  shape  (^f  ig-,  shape). 
ai6.  -tiir-a-,  N.  -tQr-a,  or  -sQr-fi-,  N.  -sHr-a  (153,  202),  akin  to  the  agent 

in  -t6r-  (-sOr-) :  arma-tQrfi-,  N.  arma-tGra,  equipment  (armS-re) ;  pic-tQra, 
pctintingy  i.e.,  act  of  painting  ox  picture  (V  P  !  gT'*  paint).  Words  parallel  with 
official  personal  names  (206)  denote  office:  cSn-sflra,  taxing,  censor* s  office 
(cf.  cSnsSr-);  ^i2Jt-\XiX9^,  praetor  ship  (cf.  practSr-). 

217.  -io-,  N.  -iu-m,  sometimes  denotes  the  effect  or  the  object. 
The  line  cannot  always  be  drawn  very  sharply  between  these  stems 
in  -io-  (many  of  which  may  be  formed  through  a  presumed  noun 
stem),  and  denominatives  in  -io-  (249). 

2x8.  (a,)  -io-  is  rarely  suffixed  to  simple  roots  or  verb  stems  :  od-io-,  N. 
od-iu-m,  hate^  hateful  thing,  hateful  conduct  (  Vo  d-,  fiate) ;  some  words  become 
concrete:  lab-iu-m,  lip  (^lab-,  lick), 

2ig.  \b.)  Most  primitives  in  -io-  are  compounds:  as,  adag-iu-m,  proverb 
(ad,  V  a  g-»  speak) ;  ingen-iu-m,  disposition  (in,  V  g  e  n-,  beget) ;  ctiscid-iu-m, 
separation,  exscid-iu-m,  destruction  (di-,  ex,  Vscid-,  cleave) ;  incend-iu-m, 
conflagration  (in,  Vcand-,  light)\  obsequ-iu-m,  compliance  (ob-,  Vscqu-, 
follow)  \  conloqu-iu-m,  /(7r/<;y  (com-,  Vloqu-,  talk)\  obsid-iu-m,  siege 
(ob«  V  8  e  d-,  sit). 
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aao. -t-io-,  N.  -t-iu-m:  spa-tio-,  N.  spa-tiu-m,  stretch  (Jspa-,  span^ 
stretch)',  8olsti-tiu-m,  sun-stand^  solstice  (sol-,  ^8ta-,  stand) \  ini-tiu-m,  a 
beginning  (in,  ^i-,  go), 

aax.  -ia-,  N.  -ia:  fur-iS-,  N.  fur-iae,  plural,  ravings,  madness  (^fur-, 
rave) ;  via,  for  *veh-ia,  way  (Vveh-,  carry).  Most  stems  in  -ifi-  are  com- 
pounds, used  in  the  plural  only,  often  with  concrete  or  passive  meaning : 
d5lic-iae,  allurements^  pet  (d6.  Viae-,  allure);  ezcub-iae,  pcUrol  (ex, 
Vcub-,  lie). 

222.  -is-,  N.  -iS-8,  a  variation  of  -ifi-,  usually  denotes  result  (604) :  8er-i€-, 
N.  ser-iS-8,  row  (V8er-,  string))  spec-i€-8,  sight,  looks  (^spec-,  spy,  sec); 
pernic-iS-8,  destruction  (per,  ^  n  e  C-,  murder), 

223.  -t-iS-,  N.  -t-i6-8 :  permi-ti6-,  N.  permi-tiS-8,  wasting  away  (per, 
^mi-,  less). 

(2.)    -min-  (N.  -men) ;  -din-,  -g^n-  (N.  -d5,  -go). 

224.  -min-,  N.  -men  (202),  usually  active,  occasionally  passive,  is 
very  common  ;  it  sometimes  denotes  tne  means,  instrument,  or  effect. 

certfi-min-,  N.  certS-men,  ^^/r/^x/ (certfi-re) ;  crl-men,  <-^rtr^/  (Veer-, 
c  ri-,  sift) ;  spec-imen,  wluit  is  inspected,  sample  (V  s  p  e  c-,  spy,  see) ;  id-men, 
light  (vl  a  C-,  li^ht) ;  flQ-men,  flood,  stream  (V  f  1  u  gu-,  flow)  \  ag-men,  what 
is  led,  train  (^z.%-,  lead).  Words  in  -min-  often  mean  nearly  the  same  as 
those  in  -mento-  (239) :  as,  levfi-men,  levS-mentu-m,  lightening;  teg- 
umen,  teg-umentu-m,  covering. 

225.  e-din-,  -i-din-  (202):  -C-din-,  N.  -C-dO:  grav-Cdin-,  N.  grav-ed5, 
(heaviness),  catarrh  (^gTU.v-,  heavy),  -i-din-,  N.  -i-dO:  cup-idin-,  N.  cup- 
id5,  desire  (V^up-,  desire);  iib-id5,  whim  (^lib-,  yearn), 

226.  -fi-gin-,  -I-gin-  (202):  -S-gin-,  N.  -S-gO:  vorfi-gin-,  N.  vorfi-gO, 
gulf  (vorS-re);  ima-gO,  representation  (•imi-,  cf.  imitarl).  -i-gin-,  N. 
-i-gO:  ori-gin-,  N.  ori-gO,  source  (ori-ri);  cfil-igO,  darkness  (Vcai-,  hide), 
A  lew  denominatives  have  -Q-gin-,  N.  -Q-gO:  aer-ugin-,  N.  aer-Qg5,  copper 
rust  (aer-). 

(3.)     -i-6n-  (N.  -1-0) ;  -ti-6n-  or  -si-6n-  (N.  -ti-5  or  -Bi-5). 

227.  -i-5n-,  N.  -i-5:  opin-iOn-,  N.  opin-iO,  notion  (opinS-ri);  condic-i5, 
agreement  (com-,  Vd  ic-,  say) ;  cont3g-io,  touch  (com-,  V^t  fi  g-,  touch).  Some 
words  arc  concrete :  leg-id,  pick,  legion  ( Vl  e  g-,  pick).  A  few  are  denominatives : 
commQn-id,  mutual  participation  (commQni-). 

228.  -ti-6n-,  N.  -td-o,  or  -si-5n-,  N.  -8i-5  (153,  202),  is  very 
common,  and  may  denote  action  either  intransitive,  transitive,  or 
passive,  or  the  manner  or  possibility  of  action. 

cdgitS-tiOn-,  N.  c5gitfi-tid,  a  thinking,  a  thought  (cOgitfi-re) ;  ezistimS- 
t\6,  judging,  reputation  (existimfi-re) ;  coven- ti5,  commonly  c5n-tid,  meet- 
ing, speech  (com-,  V  v  c  n-,  come) ;  dSpul-siO,  warding  off  (de-,  V  P  o  l-»  p*tsh ) ; 
oppQgnfi-tiO,  besieging,  method  of  besieging  (oppQgpnfi-re) ;  occultS-ti5, 
hiding,  chance  to  hide,  possibility  of  hiding  (occulta-re).  Some  words  denote 
the  place  where :  sta-tid,  a  stand  {^ star,  stand) ;  some  become  collectives  or 
concretes:  S9\XlX^-X\^,  greeting,  levee, guests  at  a  levee  (salQtft-re) ;  mOni-tio, 
fortification,  i.e.,  act  of  fortifying  or  works  (mdni-re). 
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(4.)     -€-lfi-  (N.  ^-la),  -t6-lfi-  (N.  -t»-la). 

aao.  -«-ia-,  N.  -e-la(202):  8U5d«-lfi-,  N.  suftd«-la,  persuasion  (8u5d«.re); 
loqu-ela,  talk  ( J  lo  qu-,  talk) ;  quer-Cla  or  querSlla,  complaint  (^qu  e  s-,  com- 
plain).    Some  words  are  concrete :  candS-la,  candU  (cand6-re). 

230.  -te-lS-,  N.  -te4a-:  conru];>-teia-,  N.  conrup-t6la,  a  seduction  (com-, 
^ r  U  p-,  spoils  ruin) ;  tQ-tSla, protectioti  (^  t  tt-,  watch ^ protect). 

(5.)     -mS-  (N.  -ma),  -na-  (N.  -na)  ;  -tri-nS.  (N.  -tri-na). 

231.  -mS-  and  -nS-  are  rare,  and  denote  result  or  something  concrete.  -mS-, 
N.  -ma:  fa-ma-,  N.  fa-ma, /ai^r  (J f^-,  tell);  flam-ma,  ^/a*f  (Jf lag-,  Wa*^). 
-na-,  N.  -na:  Ifl-na,  m(w»  (JlQc-, //^A/);  pen-nA, /ealker  (^pct-,/;^). 

232.  -ina-,  N.  -ina:  ang-ina-,  N.  ang-ina,  choking  (Vang-,  choke) \ 
pag-ina,  fage  ( V  P  5  g-»  fasten ) ;  sarc-ina,  package  (V  s  a  r  c-,  patch ) .  -Ina-, 
W.  -ina  (202):  ru-ina-,  N.  ru-ina,  downfall  (Vru-,  iunMe);  -ina-  is  very 
common  in  denominatives:    p\SQ-\n9iy  fish-pond  (pisci-). 

233.  -tri-na-,  N.  -tri-na,  akin  to  the  agent  in  -tOr- :  doc-trina-,  N.  doc- 
trina,  teachings  either  the  act  of  teaching  or  what  is  taught  (Vdoc-,  teach) ; 
sQ-trina,  shoemctking^  s/ioemakers  trcule,  s/toemaker's  shop  (V  8  CI-,  sew). 

(6.)     -tfi-  or  -sfi-  (N.  -to  or  -sa) ;  -tu-  or  -su-  (N.  -tu-s  or  -su-s). 

234.  -ta-,  N.  -ta,  or  -88-,  N.  -sa  (153),  is  rare,  and  sometimes  denotes  result, 
or  something  conaete:  as,  no-ta-,  N.  no-ta,  mark  (Jgno-,  knoxv);  por-ta 
{passage)^  pate  (Jpor-,  fare)\  f08-8a,  ditch  (^fod-,  (Ug);  repul-8a,  repulse 
(re-,  VP  ol-y push) ;  offen-8a,  ofence  (ob,  ^ f  «  n d-,  strike). 

235.  -tu-,  N.  -tu-8,  or  -8U-,  N.  •8U-8  (153,  202),  denotes  the  action  and  its 
results :  ques-tu-,  N.  ques-tu-s,  complaint  (V  qu  e  8-,  complain) ;  gem-itU8, 
groan  (^g^m-^  groan).  Stems  in  -a-tu-,  N.  -S-tu-s,  sometimes  denote  office 
or  officials:  cOnsul-atu-,  N.  Q^ns\j\-^i\x-s^  being  consul,  consulship  (cOnsul-); 
8cn-atu-s,  senate  (8en-)-  -tu-  is  seldom  passive :  vi-su-s,  active,  sight,  pas- 
sive, looks  (V  V  i  d-,  see) ;  appara-tu-8,  preparation,  cither  a  getting  ready,  or 
what  is  got  ready  (appara-re).  The  supine  (2269)  is  the  accusative  or 
ablative  of  substantives  in  -tu-  (-8U-).  Most  words  in  -tu-  (-8U-)  are  defective 
in  case,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  ablative  (430). 

(7.)    -cr-  for  -cs-  (N.  -u»)  ;  -6r-  (N.  -or). 

236.  Neuter  stems  in  -cr-  (for  -cs-),  or  in  -or-  (for  -os-).  N.  -U8,  denote 
result,  or  have  a  concrete  meaning:  gen-er-,  N.  gfen-us,  birth,  race  (Vgen-, 
beget) ;  op-er-,  N.  op-u8,  work  (V  o  p-,  work) ;  frig-or-,  N.  frig-us,  cold 
(Vfrie-,  cold).  -g8  with  lengthened  S  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nomina- 
tive of  gender  words:  as,  nOb-Ss,  cloud  (VnQb-,  veil);  s8d-S8,  seat 
(Vsid-);  vat-8s,  bard,  -n-er-,  -n-or-,  N.  -n-us:  vol-ncr-,  N.  vol-nu8, 
wound  (Vvol-,  tear);  fac-inor-,  N.  fac-inus,  deed  (Vfac-,  do,  202). 

237.  -or-  (for  an  older  form  -5s-,  116),  N.  -58,  commonly  -or, 
masculine,  denotes  a  state.  Many  substantives  in  -5r-  have  a 
parallel  verb,  usually  in  -ere  (368),  and  an  adjective  in  -ido-  (287). 
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od-Or-,  N.  od-Os  or  od-or  smeii  (Vod-,  smeli^  cf.  olS-re) ;  pall-or,  paie- 
nfss  (cf.  pallS-re) ;  cal-or»  warmth  (cf.  cal8-re);  Qm-or,  moisture  (cf. 
QmS-re);  am-or»  lave  (cf.  amfi-re);  ang-or,  choking^  anguish  (Vang-, 
choke), 

III.     THE    INSTRUMENT    OR    MEANS. 

238.  The  suffixes  -men-to-,  -tro-,  -cro-  or  -culo-,  -I0-,  -bro- 
or  -bulo-,  are  used  to  denote  the  Instrument  or  Means :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

Omfi-mento-  5mSmentum,  embellishment  OmS-re,  embellish 

ara-tro-  arStrum,  plough  arfi-re,  plough 

p5-culo-  pdculum,  drinking-cup  V  p  6-,  drink 

pfi-bulo-  pSbulum,  fodder  V  P  5-»  ff^d 

239.  -men-to-,  N.  -men-tu-m  (202),  is  one  of  the  commonest 
suflBxes ;  it  sometimes  denotes  result  of  action,  rarely  action  itself. 

pig-mento-,  N.  pig-mentu-m,  paint  (J  p  i  g-,  paint) ;  cxperi-mentu-m, 
test  (experi-ri);  6m5-mentu-m,  ornament  (5m3-re);  frag-mentu-m, /ra^ 
ment  (vfrag*,  break);  cae-mentu-m,  quarried  stone  (Vcaed-,  cut);  incrS- 
mentu-m,  ^owth  (in,  VcrS-,  grow);  al-imentu-m,  nourishment  (Val-t 
nurture);  doc-umentu-m,  lesson  (Vdoc>,  teach).  See  also  -min-  (224). 
-men-ta-,  N.  -men-ta,  F.,  is  rare:  ful-menta,  prep  (Vfulc-,  prop); 
ra-menta,  scraping  (^rad-,  scrape). 

240.  -tro-,  N.  tru-m  (202):  ara-tro-,  N.  saSi-im-mf  plough  (ara-re); 
fer-ctni-m,  bier  (^fer-,  bear);  T^s-tTU-Tn,  beak  (^r^d-,  peck).  Sometimes 
•stro-;  mdn-stru-m,  warning  (Vmon-,  mind);  lu-stra,  p\ur3],/enf  jungle 
(Vlu-,  wash);  lUL-stru-m,  puri^cation  (VI0U-,  wash),  -tra-,  N.  -tra,  r . : 
mulc-tra-,  N.  mulc-tra  (also  mulc-tni-m,  Ne.),  milking-pail  (Vmulg-, 
milk),    -es-tra- :   fen-estra,  windozo. 

241.  -cro-,  N.  -cni-m,  used  when  an  1  precedes:  ful-cro-,  N.  ful-cru-m, 
couch-leg  {^iulC'tProp).  -CfO-  sometimes  denotes  the  i^lace  where:  ambuia- 
cru-m,  promenade  (ambuia-re);  sometimes  the  effect :  simuia-cru-m,  likeness 
(simuia-re). 

242.  -culo-,  N.  -culu-m  (202):  p5-culo-,  N.  pG-culu-m,  cup  (Vp6-» 
drink);  fer-culu-m,  tray  (Vfer-,  bear),  ^ulo-  sometimes  denotes  the 
place  where  :  cub-iculu-m,  sleeping-room  (Vcub-,  lie)  ;  cSna-culu-m,  origi- 
nally dining-room^  usually  garret  (c6na-re). 

243.  -u-lo-,  N.  -u-Iu-m-  (202):  chiefly  after  c  or  g:  vinc-ulo-,  N.  vinc- 
ulu-m,  bond  (y'vinc-,  bind)\  cing-ulu-m,  girdle  (Jcing-,  gird),  -u-la-, 
N.  -u-la,  F.,  rEg-ula,  rule  ( ^  r  g  g-,  guide). 

244. -bro-,  N.  -bni-m  (202):  cri-bro-,  N.  cri-bru-m,  sieve  (Veer-, 
cri-,  sift);  la-bni-m,  wash-basin  (Vlav-,  ivash).  -bra-,  N.  -bra,  F. :  doia- 
bra,  chisel,  mattock  (doia-re) ;   lat-ebra,  hiding-place  (VI  at-,  hide). 

245.  -bulo-,  N.  -bulu-m  (202):  pa-bulo-,  N.  p^-hMhx-m,  fodder  (Vpa-, 
keep) ;  vSna-bulu-m,  huuting-spear  (v5na-ri) ;  pat-ibulu-m,  pillory  (Vpat-, 
stretch),  -bulo-  sometimes  denotes  the  place  where :  sta-bulu-m,  standing- 
place,  stall  (Vsta-,  stand),  -buia-,  N.  -bula,  F.,  rare  :  fi  bula,  ouch  (Vf  Ig-» 
fasten)  ;   ta-bula,  board  (Vta-,  stretch) ;    fa-bula,  talk  (>/f  a-,  talk), 
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(B.)    DENOMINATIVES. 
I.    THE    QUALITY. 

246.  The  suffixes    -io-,    -ifi-;    -tS-,    -tSt-,  -tut-,  -tu-din-, 

are  used  to  denote  the  Quality :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

conl6g-io-         conlSgium,  colUagueship  conl6g2-,  N.  conlCga,  colleague 
audfic-ia-  audficia,  boldness  audSci-,  N.  audax,  bold 

civi-tat-  civitSs,  citiunshtp  civi-,  N.  civis,  citizen 

mSgni-tudin-     mfignitQdO,  greatness       mSgno-,  N.  mSgnus,  great 

247.  These  abstracts  are  feminine,  and  come  chiefly  from  adjectives 
or  participles,  except  those  in  -io-,  which  are  neuters,  and  come  mostly  from 
suDstantives.  Sometimes  the  same  stem  takes  two  or  more  of  these  suffixes : 
as,  cl9ri-tat-  or  ciari-tQdin-,  brightness  (clSro-);  iuven-ttlt-,  in  poetry  iuven- 
XjBX-  or  iMV^n-X^-^  youth  (iuvcn-). 

(i.)     -io-  (N.  -lu-m),  -ia-  (N.  -ia). 

348.  -ift-  is  sometimes  weakened  to  -la-  (604);  -io-  or  -ifi-  is 
sometimes  attached  to  other  suffixes:  thus,  -t-io-,  -t-ifi-  (-t-i5-); 
-mSn-io-,  -m5n-ifi- ;  -oin-io-. 

249.  -io-,  N.  -iu-m,  chiefly  used  in  compounds,  denotes  belonging 
to,  with  a  very  wide  range  of  meaning;  many  of  these  words  are 
clearly  neuter  adjectives  in  -io-  (305).  Suffixed  to  personal  names  -io- 
often  denotes  the  condition,  action,  or  employment,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  name  ;  this  meaning  sometimes  passes  over  to  that  of  result, 
relation  of  persons,  collection  of  persons,  or  place. 

250.  {a.)  From  simple  noun  stems:  sen-io-,  N.  Ben-iU'Tn,  feeble  old  age 
(sen-);  somn-iu-m,  dream  (somno-) ;  sSv-iu-m,  Ime-kiss  <su§vi-) ;  silent- 
iu-m,  silence  (silenti-) ;  crepund-ia,  plural,  rattle  (*crepundo-) ;  mendSc- 
iu-m,  lie  (mendSci-);   sOlSc-iu-m,  comfort  (*sQlSci-,  comforting). 

251.  (b.)  Direct  compounds  (377):  aequinoct-iu-m,  equinox  (aequo-, 
nocti-);  contubem-iu-m,  companionship  (com-,  tabemfi-) ;  privilCg-iu-m, 
special  enactment  (privo-,  lig-). 

25a.  (r.)  Indirect  compounds  (377),  chiefly  from  personal  names :  cQnsil- 
iu-m,  deliberating  together,  faculty  of  deliberation,  conclusiotiy  advice ^  delibera- 
tive bod^  (c5nsul-) ;  auspic-iu-m.  taking  auspices,  auspices  taken  (auspic-) ; 
rSmig-iu-m,  rowing,  oars,  oarsmen  (rCmig-) ;  conlSg-iu-m,  colleagueshtp, 
corporation  (conlSgi-) ;  aedific-iu-m,  building  (♦aedific-,  builder) ;  perfug- 
iu-m,  asylum  (perfugS-). 

253.  -t-io-  N.  -t-iu-m,  rare:  servi-tio-,  N.  servi-tiu-m,  slavery,  slaves 
(servo-) ;  calvi-tiu-m,  baldness  (calvo-). 

254.  -mOn-io-,  N.  -mOn-iu-m  (202) :  testi-m5nio-,  N.  testi-mOniu-m, 
evidence  (testi-);  TsAix-xTa^nvi'Tn,  marriage  (mStr-) ;  patr-imOniu-m, /a/r/- 
mony  (patr-). 
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255.  -cin-io-,  N.  -cin-iu-m,  rare:  latrO-cinio-,  N.  latrO-ciniu-m,  ra3- 
3^rx  (latrOn-,  131);   patrO-ciniu-m, /ro^^^/M^ii  (patrOno>,  126). 

256.  -ift-,  N.  -ia,  is  very  common  indeed,  forming  abstracts  from 
nouns,  mostly  adjectives  or  present  participles. 

audSc-ifi-,  N.  audAc-ia,  boldness  (audfici-) ;  miser-ia,  wretchedness  (mis- 
ero-);  abundant-ia, //f/t/y  (abundanti-) ;  sclent-ia,  kncwledfre  (scienti-); 
mOit-ia,  warfare  (milit-) ;  victOr-ia,  victory  (victdr-);  mSter-ia,  timber 
(mater-) ;  custOd-ia,  guard  (custOd-)> 

257.  -iS-,  N.  -ie-s  (10^):  pauper-ie-,  N.  pauper-iS-s,  moderate  means 
(pauper-).    Most  stems  in  -iC-  are  primitive  (222). 

258.  -t-i5-,  N.  -t-ia,  is  suffixed  to  a  few  adjective  stems,  chiefly  in  -o-: 
iQsti-tia-,  N.  iQsti-tia,/i!/x/:rV^  (idsto-) ;  mali-tia,  wickedness  (male-);  pudici- 
tia,  shamefasttuss  (pudico-) ;   tristi-tia,  sadness  (tristi-). 

259.  -t-ie-,  N.  -t-ii-s,  particularly  as  a  collateral  form  of  -t-i5-  in  the  N., 
Ac,  and  Ab.  singular  (604) :  moUi-tiS-,  N.  moUi-ti6-8,  softness  (molli-). 

260.  -mdn-ia-,  N. -m0n4a(2O2):  ficri-mOnia-.  N.  acri-mOnia,  xA^i^^Mffj 
(acri-) ;  parsi-m5nia,  economy  (parso-).  Analogously  from  roots,  quer-imonia, 
com//asnf( ^qu  e  s-,  complain) ;  al-imOnia,  nurture  (^al-,  nurture). 

(2.)    -ta-  (N.  -to),  -tat-  (N.  .«-•),  -tot-  (N.  -til-.), 

-tQ-din-  (N.  -ttt-dS). 

261.  -ta-,  N.  -ta:  chiefly  poetic:  iuven-ta-,  N.  iuven-ta,  youth  (iuven-); 
senec-ta,  age  (sen-ec-). 

262.  -tfit-,  N.  -ta-8  (202),  is  one  of  the  very  commonest  suffixes, 
pie-tat-,  N.pie-ta-s,  dutifulness  (pio-,  105);  fClicita-s,  happiness (KUci-); 

c!vi-ta-8,  citizenships  the  community  (civi-) ;  facili-ta-s,  easiness y  facul-ta-8, 
ability  (facili-);  clxi-X^-s^  dearness  (caro-) ;  auct5r-ita-s,  ai/Mtfr/'/y  (auctOr-) ; 
llber-ta-Sj/r^^rd'-ww  (libero-,  94) ;  majes-ta-s,  grandeur  (maj6s-) ;  volun-ta-s, 
wish  (•volunti-,  126);  venus-tas,  grace  (venusto-,  126) ;  ae-ta-8,  age 
(aevo-,  129);  tempes-ta-s,  hind  of  time,  weather  (tempes-). 

263.  -tot-,  N.  -ttt-s,  only  in  iuven-tQt-,  N.  iuven-tO-s,  youth  (iuven-), 
senec-tQ-s,  age  (senec-),  servi-ttl-s,  slavery  (servo-),  and  vir-ttt-s,  mcmhood 
(viro-,  94). 

264.  -tQ-din-,  N.  -t{&-d5,  suffixed  to  adjective  stems :  magni-tf&din-*  N. 
ma^itddd,  greatness  (magno-);  forti-tUdS,  courage  (forti-) ;  and  to  a  few 
participles:  cOnsuS-tQdd,  custom  (cSnsuCto-,  126);  sollici-tQdO,  anxiety 
(soUicito-);  analogously  valS-tQdO,  ^o/M  (*valSto-,  valCre). 

II.    THE    PERSON    CONCERNED. 

265.  The  suffixes  -Srlo-,  -5n-,  -15n-,  -li-,  -no-,  and  some  others,  are 
used  to  denote  the  Person  concerned  ox  occupied  mxYi  a  thing  :  as, 


Stem. 

Nominative. 

From. 

8ic-ario- 

sicarius,  assassin 

sica-,  N.  sica,  dagger 

aie-On- 

aied,  gambler 

aiea-,  N.  aiea,  die 

lad-iOn- 

lfldi5,  player 

iQdo-,  N.  IQdus,  play 

aedi-li- 

aedOis,  aedile 

aedi-,  N.  aedis,  house 

triba-no- 

tribtihus,  tribune 
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The  Substantive:  Diminutives.     [266-271. 


III.    THE   PLACE. 

266.  Neuters  with  the  suffixes  -tSrio-,  -firio-i  -Hi-,  -to-,  or  -6to-, 
are  often  used  to  denote  the  Place:  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

audi-tOrio-  audi-t5riuin,  lecture^oom  auditor-,  N.  auditor,  luarer 

aer-Srio-  aerSrium,  treasury  aer-,  N.  aes,  money 

ov-ili-  ovile,  slieepfold  ovi-,  N.  ovis,  sheep 

murt-€to-  murtSta,  myrtlegroves  murto-,  N.  murtus,  myrtU 

IV.    DIMINUTIVES. 

267.  The  suffixes  -I0-,  -13-,  or  -cu-lo-,  -cu-ia-,  are  used 
to  form  substantives  with  a  Diminutive  meaning.  Diminutives 
may  denote: 

a68.  (i.)  Actual  smallness:  as,  secQricula,  a  little  hatchet;  ventulus, 
a  bit  of  wind;  spScula,  a  ray  of  hope, 

269.  (2.)  Imputed  smallness:  implying,  (a.)  admiration,  affection,  or 
compassion  ;  {Jb,)  contempt  or  irony.  This  diminutive,  which  usually  serves 
to  add  point  to  sentences  themselves  of  a  playful,  patronizing,  or  slurring 
character,  is  very  hard  to  translate ;  little  and  small  are  often  inadequate ; 
old  or  poor  will  sometimes  do ;  but  usually  recourse  must  be  had  to  free 
translations  adapted  to  the  particular  context :  as, 

5rfitiQncula,  a  gem  of  a  speech^  an  attempt  at  a  speech  ;  mStercula,  an 
anxious  mother^  poor  mamma^  dear  mamma :  lectulus,  on/s  ovm  little  bed; 
Snellus  aureolus,  a  gay  Fold  ring;  Qraeculi,  our  Greek  cousins^  the  good 
people  in  Greece ;  Graecums,  a  regular  Greeks  your  gentleman  from  Greece ; 
muliercula,  a  pretty  girly  a  lady  gay^  one  of  the  gentler  sexy  a  mere  woman ^ 
an  unprotected  female y  a  maiden  all  forlorn;  lacrimula,  a  wee  tear,  a  crocodile 
tear  ;  volpScula,  Master  Reynard^  dan  Russel ;  tOnstricula,  a  common  barber 
girl;  popellus,  rabble;  nummuli,  yf/M^  lucre;  mercSdula,  an  apology  for 
pay  ;  ratiQncula,  a  first  rate  reason  ;  caupOnula,  a  lortu  tavern, 

270.  Some  diminutives  have  entirely  lost  the  diminutive  meaning :  as,  puella, 
girl^  not  necessarily  little  girl;  others  have  changed  their  original  meaning:  as, 
avunculus,  uncle^  origiiudly  grandfafa;  angullla,  eely  originally  little  snake. 
Some  words  are  only  found  in  the  dinunutive  ^rm :  as,  Stella,  star  (*sterft-). 
Diminutives  usually  have  the  gender  of  their  primitives ;  exceptions  are  rare :  as, 
rSna,  frog,  F.,  ranQnculus,  tadpole,  M. 

(i.)     -lo-  (N.,  M.  -lu-a.  Ne.  -lu-m),  -IS-  (N.  -la). 

271.  Stems  in  -o-,  -fi-,  or  a  mute  (-g-,  -c-,  -d-,  or  -t-),  take 
-lo-  or  -15-,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  -u-  (202). 

hortu-lo-,  N.  hortu-lu-s,  little  garden  (horto-) ;  oppidu-lu-xn,  hamlet 
(oppido-) ;  serru-ia-,  N.  semi-la,  little  saw  (serrS-) ;  rSg-ulu-s,  chieftain 
(rSg-) ;  v5c-u]a,  a  bit  of  a  voice  (v5c-) ;  calc-ulu-s,  pebble  (calci-) ;  nepOt- 
ulu-8,  a  grandson  dear  (nepOt-) ;  aetSt-ula,  tender  age  (aetfit-). 
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272-279-]  Words:   Formation. 


272.  Stems  in  -eo-,  -I0-,  or  -▼<>-,  retain -o- before  -I0-;  stems  in 
-efi-.  -ifi-,  or  -vfi-,  also  have  -o-  before  -Ifi-. 

alveo-lo-,  N.  alveo-lu-s»  iittle  tray  (alveo-) ;  gladio-lu-s,  liftle  sword 
(gladio-)';  servo-lu-s,  little  slave  (servo-);  nauseo-lfi-,  N.  naiiseo-la,  a 
Slight  sqtteamishness  (nausefi-) ;  b€stio-la,  little  animal  (bCstlS-)  ;  filio-la, 
little  daughter  (filiS-). 

273.  Stems  in  -I0-,  -ro-,  -no-,  and  -15-,  -rS-,  -n5-,  commonly  drop  the  stem 
vowel  and  assimilate  -r-  or  -n-  to  -1-:  thus :  -el-lo-,  -el-lS-  (no). 

catel-lo-,  for  ^catululo-,  N.  catcl-lu-Sj/«//v  (catulo-) ;  arel-lu-s,  little 
field  (arro-);  asel-lu-8,  donhey  (asino-);  labeMfi-.  N.  fSbel-Ia,  short  story 
(fftbuliT);  umbel-la,  sunshade  (umbrS) ;  pSgel-la,  short  page  (pSginfi-). 
A  few  words  are  not  thus  changed :  pueru-lo-,  N.  pueru-lu-8, /oc^r  ^try  (puero-), 
as  well  as  puel-lu-s. 

274.  In  some  words  the  vowel  before  -11-  is  not  changed  to  -e- :  HispSl-lu-S 
(HispSno-),  MessSl-la  (MessSnS-),  proper  names ;  corOl-la,  chapkt  (corOnfi-) ; 
Ql-lu-8,  the  least  one^  anv  at  all  (Qno-) ;  Sul-la  (SQrfi-),  proper  name ;  lapiMu-8, 
for  *lapid-lu-8,/^^^/^  (lapid-).    Also  homul-lu-s,  son  of  the  dust  (homon-). 

(2.)     -cu-lo-  (N.,  M.  -ou-lu-s,  Ne.  -ca-lu-m),  -cu-lfi- 
(N.  -ou-la). 

275.  Steins  in  a  continuous  sound  (-1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or  -s-),  or 
in  -i-,  -U-,  or  -6-,  usually  take  -cu-lo-  or  -cu-lS-. 

sermQn-culo-,  N.  sermQn-culu-s,  small-talk  (sermOn-)  ;  virgun-culi-, 
N.  virgun-cula,  little  maid  (virgon-) ;  homun-culu-s,  son  of  earth  (homon-) ; 
arbus-cula,  tiny  tree  (arbos-) ;  cor-culu-m,  heart  of  hearts  (cord-,  cor-, 
'38) ;  Tgni-culu-s,  spark  (Tgni-)*;  ani-cula,  grandam  (anu-) ;  diC-cula,  brief 
da^  (diS-) ;  analogously,  volp6-cula  {vixen)^  little  fox  (*volpi-).  Rarely 
with  I :  cani-cula,  little  dog  (can-). 

276.  -Qn-culo-,  N.  -Qn-culu-s  :  av-Qnculo-,  N.  av-Qnculu-s,  uncle  (avo-); 
rSn-nnculu-s,  tadpole  (rSnS-).  -Qn-culS-,  N.  -Qn-cula :  dom-Qnculft-,  N. 
dom-Qncula,  little  house  (domo-). 

277.  Diminutives  are  sometimes  formed  from  other  diminutives :  cistel-lu-la, 
casket  (cistel-la,  cistu-la,  cistfi-). 

278.  A  few  other  suffixes  have  a  cUminutive  meaning :  as,  -ciOn-,  -leo-,  -astro-, 
-ttfi- :  homun-ciO,  manikin^  child  of  dust  (homon-) ;  acu-leu-s,  sting  (acu-)  ; 
AntOni-aster,  regular  little  Antony;  pin-aster,  bastard  pine;  IQli-tta, 
Juliet  (IQlia-);   P5Ui-tta,  littU  Polla  (P5115-). 

V.    PATRONYMICS. 

279.  Patronymics,  or  proper  names  which  denote  descent  from  a  father  or 
ancestor,  have  stems  in  -d5-  (N.  -dS-s),  F.  -d-  (N.  -s).  These  are  chiefly 
Greek  names  used  in  poetry. 

Priami-dS-,  N.  Priami-dC-s,  scion  of  Priam^s  house;  Tantali-d-,  N.  Tan- 
tali-8,  daufrhterof  Tantalus.  Peii-dCs  (P€leu-8);  Aenea-dC-s  (AenSS-) ; 
Thestia-dS-8(Thestio-);  LSertia-dS-s  (LSertS-) ;  Scipia-d3-s  (ScIpiOn-). 
F.  sometimes  -inS  or  -OnS  :  NeptQnlnS  (NeptQno-) ;  AcrisiOnC  (Acrisio-). 
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The  Adjective:   Active.        [280-287. 

II.     THE    ADJECTIVE. 

(A.)    PRIMITIVES. 

aSo.  Primitive  adjectives  may  usually  be  divided  into  active  and  pas- 
sive ;  but  the  same  suffix  often  has  either  an  active  or  a  passive  meaning. 
Under  primitive  adjectives  belong  the  participles ;  but  these  will  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  verb. 

I.    WITH    AN    ACTIVE    MEANING. 

281.  The  suffixes  -o-,  -uo-,  -ci-,  -I0-,  and  -do,  are  used  to 
form  adjectives  with  an  Active  meaning :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

vag-o-  vagus,  wandering  V  v  a  g-,  wander 

contig-uo-  contiguus,  touching  com-,  Vt  ag-»  touch 

minfi-ci-  minftz,  threatening  minSl-ri,  threaten 

cal-ido-  calidus,  zMzrm  ^^tA-^warm 

(i.)     -o-  (N.  -u-s);  -UO-  (N.  -uu-s). 

282.  -o-  (N.  -u-s) :  such  have  the  meaning  of  a  participle :  vag-o-,  N. 
vag-u-8,  roaming  (V  va^-,  roam) ;  viv-u-s,  living  (Vvi  v-,  live) ;  many  are 
compounds ;  as,  male-dic-u-s,  abusive  (male,  vd i c-,  say) ;  pro-fug-u-s, 
flying  on  (pr5-,  V  f  u  g-,yfy).     Passive :  Hd-u-s,  trustworthy  (V  ti  d-,  trust), 

283.  -UO-,  N.  -uu-s:  adsid-uo-,  N.  adsid-uu-s,  unremitting  (ad, 
Vsed-,  sit)\  contig-uu-s,  touching  (com-,  >/tag-,  touch)  \  perpet-uu-s, 
uninterrupted  (per,  Vp«t-,  ^it?).  Some  words  are  passive:  as,  sal-vu-s, 
safe  (Vsal-,  save)\  vac-uu-8,  empty  (Vvac-,  empty)  \  r€lic-uu-s,  left 
behind  (r£-,  ^liqu-,  leave)^  later  reliquus  (112). 

(2.)     -ci-  (N.  -x);  -lo-  (N.  -luHi)  j  -do-  (N.  -du-s). 

284.  -a-ci-,  N.  -J-x  (202),  denotes  capacity,  habit,  or  inclination,  often  im- 
plying censure :  pQgna-ci-,  N.  pQgn5-x,/«//^yJfA/(pagna-re);  min5-x, 
threatening  (minS-ri) ;  Iti-lx,  productive  {{{er-,  dear) ;  dic-Sx,/ull  0/ mother- 
wit,  quick  at  a  joke  (yd  i  c-,  say)  ;  rap-Sx,  apt  to  stiatch  (V  r  a  p-,  snatch). 

285.  -U-I0-,  N.  -u-lu-8  (202),  denotes  simple  action:  as,  pat-ulo-,  N.  pat- 
ulu-8,  spreading  (^pat-,  spread) \  or  inclination:  as,  bib-uiu-s,  apt  to  Srink 
(^bib-,  drink). 

286.  -do-  is  often  suffixed  to  -un-  (-en-),  -bun-,  or  -oun- ;  thus : 
-un-do-  (-en-do-),  -bun-do-,  -oun-do-. 

287.  -i-do-,  N.  -i-du-8  (202),  denotes  a  state,  and  usually  has  a  parallel 
verb  in  -€re  (368) :  cal-ido-,  N.  cal-idu-s,  warm  (cf.  cale-re);  call-idu-s, 
knowing  (cf.  callg-re) ;  nit-idu-8,  shining  (cf.  nitg-re) ;  rarely  in  -ere :  cup- 
idu-8,  desirous  (cf.  cupe-re) ;  flu-idu-8,  liquid  (cf.  flue-re) ;  rap-idu-8» /Jvr- 
ried  (cf.  rape-re),  -i-do-  becomes  -i-di-  in  vir-idi-s,  green  (cf.  virg-re). 
-do-  sometimes  occurs  in  denominatives  :  herbi-du-8,  grassy  (herbS-). 
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288.  -un-do-  (-en-do-),  N.  -un-du-8  (-en-du-s)  is  the  suffix  of  the 
gerundive,  which  was  orieinallv  neither  active  nor  passive  (2238).  In  a  few 
words  from  reflexives,  which  nave  become  adjectives,  it  has  a  reflexive  or 
active  meaning :  ISb-undo-,  N.  Ifib-undu-s,  glidings  slipping  (libi) ;  ori- 
undu-s,  arising  (oriri);  sec-undu-s,  yi?//wc^/«f  (sequi) ;  volv-endu-s,  r^/- 
ing  (volvi). 

289.  -bun-do-,  N.  -bun-du-s  (202),  has  the  meaning  of  an  exaggerated 
present  participle:  frem-ebundo-,  N.  frem-ebundu-8,  muttering  away 
(Vfrem-,  roar)\  trem-ebundu-s,  a// i/i  a  y2w//^r  (Vtrem-,  ^//w<rr)  ;  fur- 
ibundu-s, //tf/w////  rage  (Vfur-,  rave) ;  c^nU^n^-bundvL'Bt  speaJh'ng  a  speech 
(c5nti0nfi-ri) ;  minitS-bundu-s,  breathing  out  ihreatenings  (minitS-ri) ;  vitSr 
bundu-s,  forever  dodging  (vita-re). 

290.  -cun-do-,  N.  -cun-du-s,  denotes  permanent  quality :  fS-cundo-,  N, 
fa-cundu-s,  eloquent  (Jfa-,  speak) \  ira-cundu-8,  choleric  (ira-sci);  iU- 
cundu-s,  pleasant^  interesting  (^  i  u  v-,  help), 

II.    WITH    A    PASSIVE    MEANING. 

291.  The  suffixes  -li-,  -ti-li-,  -bili-,  -tivo-,  -no-,  and 
-mino-,  are  used  to  form  adjectives  with  2i  Passive  meaning:  as, 

Stem.  Nominative,  .  .  From. 

fac-ili-  facilis,  easy  to  do  Hz. c-,  do 

duc-tili-  ductilis,  ductile  V  d  u  c-,  draw 

ama-bili-  amabilis,  lovable  ama-re,  love 

mag-no-  magnus,  grecU  V  ni  a  g-,  increase 

(i.)     -li-  (N.  -U-s)  ;  -ti-li-,  -bill-  (N.  -ti-U-s,  -biU-s). 

292.  -i-li-,  N.  -i-li-8  (202),  denotes  passive  capability :  fac-ili-,  N.  fac- 
ili-s,  easy  to  doi^a.  c-,  do) ;  frag-ili-s,  breakablCy  frail  (V  f  r  a  g-,  breaJ:)  \  hab- 
ili-8,  managealde^  handy  ( V  b  a  b-,  hold) ;  nUb-ili-s,  marriageable  ( V  n  Q  b-,  veil), 

2g3.  -ti-li-,  N.  -ti-li-s,  or  -si-li-,  N.  -si-li-s  ( 1^3),  denotes  capability  or 
quality :  as,  duc-tili,  N.  duc-tili-s,  capable  of  being  drawn  outj  ductile  (^d  u  c-^, 
draw) ;  fis-sili-s,  cleavable  (Vf  id-,  split) ;  ra-sili-s,  scraped  (Vrad-,  scrape). 
Rarely  active:  as,  {cr-tiU'S, productive  (Vfer-,  bear) 

294.  -bili-,  N.  -bili-8  (202),  denotes  passive  capability  like  -i-li-,  but  is  far 
more  common :  horr-ibili-s,  exciting  a  shudder  (cf.  hoxT€-re) ;  ama-bili-s, 
lovable  (ama-re);  flC-bili-s,  lamentable  (VflC-,  weep).  Rarely  active:  as, 
8ta-bili-s,  that  can  stand  (V  8 1  a-,  stand)  ;  penetra-bUi-s,  piercing  (penetra- 
te),    -ti-bili-  (153),  passive,  rare  :  ficxihrn-s^  flexible  (Vfl  ec-,  bend). 

295.  -tivo-,  N.  -tivu-8,  denotes  the  way  a  thing  originated :  as,  cap- 
tivu-8,  captive  (V  ca  p-,  take) ;  8ta-tivu-s,  set  (V  8ta-,  set), 

(2.)     -no-  (N.  -nu-e);  -mino-  (N.  -minu-s). 

296.  -no-,  N.  -nu-8,  an  old  passive  participle  sufiix,  denotes  result: 
niag-nu-8  (enlarged),  great  (V  m  a g-,  great) ;  va-nu-s,  vain  (V  v  a  c-,  emj^y). 
Neuter  as  substantive:  d5-nu-m,  gift  (Vd5-,  give).  Sometimes  active; 
cgS-nu-8,  needy  (egi-re,  192). 
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397.  -mino-y  an  old  passive  partidple  suffix,  is  found  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  passive  verb :  regi-mini  (sc  e8ti8|,  being  ruled  (are  ye)  \  sub- 
pnctive,  regS-mini  (regere).  The  nominative  singular  with  -s  lost,  -mine, 
IS  rarely  found  in  the  second  and  third  person  singular  imperative  of  depo- 
nents ;  as,  prOgredi-mino,  step  forward  thou  (prSgredi).  -mine-  or  -mno- 
is  further  found  in  a  few  substantives:  as,  alu-mnu-Sr  nurseling  (Val-i 
nurse). 

(B.)    DENOMINATIVES. 

298.  Denominative  adjectives  may  be  divided  into  such  as  denote : 
I.  Material  or  Resembtance.  II.  Appurtenance:  impljring  sometimes  posses- 
sion^ oit^nfitnessy  conformity  ^character  ^  ox  origin.  III.  Supply.  IV.  Diminu- 
tives.   V.  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  ;  a  few  of  these  are  primitive. 

I.    MATERIAL    OR    RESEMBLANCE. 

299.  The  suffixes  -co-  and  -n-eo-  are  used  to  form  adjectives 
denoting  Material  or  Resemblance :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

aur-eo-  aureus,  golden  auro-,  N.  aunim,  gold 

ahe-neo-  ahSneus,  bronze  *ahes-,  N.  aes,  bronu 

300.  -co-,  N.  -eu-s:  aur-eo-,  N.  aur-eu-s,  golden,  all  gold,  as  good  as 
gold  (auro-);  ferr-eu-s,  iron  (ferro-) ;  pulver-eu-s,  all  dust  (piuver-) ; 
virgin-eu-s,  girlish  (virgin-). 

301.  -n-eo-,  N.  -n-eu-8 :  ahC-neu-s,  bronte  (*ahe8-,  aes-) ;  quer- 
neu-8,  oaken  (qucfcu-).  -no-  is  usually  poetical:  as,  ebur-nu-S,  ivory 
(ebur-) ;  quer-nu-s,  oaken  (quercu-).  -S-neo-,  N.  -S-neu-s :  miscell- 
aneu-8,  mixed  (miscello-). 

IL    APPURTENANCE. 

302.  The  suffixes  -o-,  -io-,  -vo- ;  -timo-,  -li-,  -no- ;  -bri-, 
-cri-,  -tri- ;  -co-,  -ti-,  -si-,  are  used  to  form  adjectives  denoting 
Belonging  to:  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

rCg-io-  rCgius,  kingly  rig-,  N.  r€x,  king 

mari-timo-  mzxiWrnM^^  of  tJie  sea  marl-,  N.  mare,  j^a 

r«g-SU-      '  x^%9M%,ofaking  rgg-,  N.  r€x,  ^wj' 

can-ino-  caninus,  of  a  dog  can-,  N.  canis,  dog 

mulie-bri-  muliebris,  womanly  mulier-,  N.  mulier,  woman 

civi-co-  civicua,  citizen's  civi-,  N.  civis,  cUizsn 

(i.)     -o-  (N.  -n-s),  -io-  (N.  -iu-s),  -vo-  (N.  -vn-s). 

3^-  -0-,  N.  -u-8 :  decOr-c,  N.  decdr-u-s,^tf<:<wfmF(dec5r-):  can5r-u-8. 
melodious  (canfir-) ;  pervius,  passabU  (via-). 

304-  -io-  is  one  of  the  commonest  suflBixes,  and  is  often  added  to 
Other  suffixes  ;  thus ;  -o-io-,  -ic-lo- ;  -tor-lo-  (-sor-lo-)  ;  -Sr-lo-. 
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305.  -io-,  N.  -iu-8 :  r8g-io-,  N.  rCg-iu-s,  of  ox  like  a  king  (r€g-) ;  patr- 
iu-9,  of  a  father  (patr-).  Here  belong  many  gentile  names  :  as,  SSst-iu-s 
(Sexto-).  These  are  used  with  substantives  as  adjectives :  as»  l€z  ComSl-ia, 
iSz  IQl-ia.  Furthermore  patrial  adjectives:  as,  Corinth-iu-s»  CorinthiaH 
(Corintho-).  In  some,  consonant  -io-  is  used:  plSbS-iu-s,  of  the  contmons 
(plCbS-).    -io-  is  rare  in  primitives  :  exim-iu-s,  select  (ex,  V^  m-,  take). 

J06.  -c-io-,  N.  -c-iu-8  (20a) :  aedili-cio,  N.  aecUli-ciu-s,  of  an  cudiU 
(aedili-) ;  patr-iciu-8,  of  the  fathers  (patr-) ;  later-iciu-s,  of  brick  (later-). 

307.  -ic-io-,  N.  -Ic-iu-s:  nov-icio-,  N.  nov-iciu-s,  new^  nevhcomer 
(novo-);  nStil-iciu-s,  birthday's  (natili-) ;  caement-iciu-s,  rubble  (cac- 
mento-).  Usually  suffixed  to  perfect  participles  to  denote  the  quality 
derived  from  the  past  act:  conduct-iciu-8,  hired  (conducto-) ;  trSUt- 
iciu-8»  transferred  (trSlftto-). 

308.  -t5r-io-,  N.  -tOr-iu-8,  or  -aOr-io-,  N.  -85r-iu-8,  from  the  agent 
(20^)  in  -tOr-  (-80r-),  is  the  commonest  ending  with  -io-  :  imperfi-tOrio-, 
N.  imper3-t5riu-8,  of  a  commander  (imperStdr-).  The  neuter,  as  substan- 
tive, denotes  the  place  where  (266):  audi-t5riu-iD,  lecture-room  (auditOr-) ; 
dSvor-85riu-m,  inn  (dCvorsOr-). 

309.  -8r-io-,  N.  -Sr-iu-8,  very  common,  is  chiefly  added  to  substan- 
tives: as,  agr-Srio-,  N.  agr-Sriu-8,  of  land  (agro-).  Often  as  substan- 
tive :  not-&riu-8  (265),  stemtgrapher  (notfi-) ;  aer-ftriu-m  (266),  treasury 
(aer-) ;  86min-iriu-m,  nursery  (aSmin-) ;  bell-&ria,  ttlurzi,  goodies,  bonbons 
(bello-). 

310.  -i-vo-,  N.  -i-vu-8  (202) :  tempe8t-ivu-8,  seasonable  (tempe8tfit-» 
126) ;  ae8t-ivu-8,  summer^s  (aestSt-). 


(2.)     -timo-  (N.  -timu-s);  -li-  (N.  -li-a) ;  -no-  (N.  -nu-s). 

311.  -timo-,  N.  -timu-8  (202),  for  an  older  -tumo-  (78):  mari-timo-, 
N.  mari-timu-8,  of  the  sea  (mari-) ;  fini-timu-8,  of  the  border  (fini-) ; 
leg-itimu-8,  laiiful  (\^g'), 

312.  -U-  N.  -li-s:  humi-li-,  N.  humi-li-s,  lowly  (humo-)  ;  but 
almost  always  in  denominatives  -li-  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  (202), 
usually  -fi-  or  -i-,  thus:  -fi-ll-  (-I-ri-),  -I-U;  -e-U-,  -ii-li-. 

313.  -a-li-,  N.  -3-li-8:  r8g-aii-,  N.  rSg-Sli-8,  kingly  (rig-) ;  deccmvir- 
5li-8,  of  a  decemvir  (decern  viro-) ;  ilX-^-s,  fated  (fSto-) ;  t-Sli-s,  such  (stem 
to-,  that) ;  qu-aii-8,  as  (quo-),  -ft-ri-,  N.  -a-ri-8,  is  used  for  -Sli-  if  an  1 
precedes  (154) :  as,  mol-Sri-,  N.  mol-Sri-a,  of  a  mill  (moli-) ;  m!lit-ari-8, 
of  a  soldier  (milit-).  Neuters  in  -Sli-  and  -Sri-  often  become  substantives 
(600):  f5c-ale,  neckclot/i  (fauci-);  anim-al,  breathing  thing  (animS-) ; 
calc-ar,  spur  (calci-). 

31A.  -i-li-,  N.  -i-li-8 :  civ-ili-,  N.  c!v-ni-8,  of  a  citizen  (civi-) ;  puer- 
ili-8,  boyish  (puero-).  The  neuter,  as  substantive,  sometimes  denotes  the 
place  where  (266) :  ov-Ile,  sheepfold  (ovi-). 

315.  -e-li,  N.  -«-li-8 :  fid€-li-,  N.  fid€-li-8,  faUhful  (fide-} ;  crtXd-€li-8, 
frK^/(crQdo-);  patru-Cli-s,  cousin  (patruo-^.  -tt-li-,  N.  -Q-li-s:  tribtt-li-, 
N.  tribQ-li-8,  tribesman  (tiibu-). 
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316.  The  old  participle  suffix  -no-  (296)  is  sometimes  added  at 
once  to  noun  stems,  sometimes  to  other  sumxes  :  thus,  -S-no-,  -i-no- ; 
-tl-no-,  -ti-no-;    -er-no-,  -nr-no-. 

317.  -no-,  N,  -nu-8,  is  added  to  stems  formed  with  the  comparative 
suffix  -ero-  or  -tero-  (347),  denoting  place:  super-no-,  N.  super-nu-s, 
above;  inter-nu-s,  internal  (inter) ;  exter-nu-s,  outside;  so,  also,  alter- 
nvi''^,  every  other  (altero-) ;  and  to  a  very  few  substantives :  as,  pater-nu-s, 
fatherly  (patr-) ;  friter-nu-s,  Ifrotherly  (frStr-) ;  vir-nu-s,  of  spring  (v«r-). 
Also  to  cardinals,  making  distributives :  as,  bi-nl,  two  by  two  (for  ♦duini, 
duo-,  118). 

318.  -a-no-,  N. -fi-nu-8  (202):  arc-Sno-,  N.  arc-inu-s,  J<rrr<r/ (arcfi-) ; 
R5m-anu-s,  of  Rome  (ROmi-);  m5nt-anu-8,  of  a  mountain  (mSnti-j ; 
oppid-anu-8,  ^  <i  town  (oppido-).  -i-Sno-:  Cicer5n-iSno-,  N.  Cicerdn- 
iSnu-s,  CiceroTs.  Rarely  -fi-neo- :  meditcrr-aneu-s,  mittiand  (medio-, 
terra-). 

319.  -i-no-,  N.  -i-nu-s  (202):  mar-Ino-,  N.  mar-inu-s,  0/  the  sea; 
rcpent-inu-s,  sttdJen  (repenti-) ;  oftenest  added  to  names  of  livmg  beings: 
as,  can-inu-s,  of  a  dog  (can-) ;  div-inu-s,  of  a  god  (divo-) ;  ali-6nu-8, 
otliers*  (alio-,  105).  Also  to  proper  names:  as,  Plaut-ino-,  N.  Plaut- 
inu-8,  of  Plautus  (Plaut5-) ;   Alp-inu-s,  Alpine  (Alpi-). 

320.  -ti-no-,  N.  -ti-nu-s,  is  used  in  some  adjectives  of  tims :  cras-tinu-s, 
to-morrotv's  (eras-);  diQ-tinu-8,  lasting  (diQ);  pris-tinu-s,  of  aforetime  (pri-, 
prae). 

321.  -ti-no-,  N.  -ti-nu-s,  is  used  in  a  few  words  of  place  and  time :  intes-tino-, 
N.  mtes-tinu-s,  inward  (intus) ;  vesper-tinu^s,  at  eventide  (vespero-,  94). 

322.  -s-  before  -no-  becomes  -r-  (116):  hodier-no-,  N,  hodier-nu-s,  ^ 
to^ay  (hodie,  ♦hodiis-) ;  diur-no-,  N.  diur-nu-s,  of  the  day  (dius-) ;  and 
-urno-,  regarderl  as  a  compound  suffix,  is  found  in  dif&t-umo-,  N.  diQt-umu-8, 
lasting  (•diQto-) ;  noct-umu-8,  of  the  night  (nocti-).  -t-emo-,  N.  -t-emu-8, 
b  rare :  hes-ternu-s,  yester  (♦heso-) ;  sempi-temu-s,  everlasting  (semper). 

(3.)     -bri-,  -cri-,  -tri-  (N.  -ber  or  -bri-s,  &c.). 

323.  -bri-,  N.  -ber  or  -bri-s  :  salll-bri-,  N.  salQ-ber,  healthy  (salflt-) ; 
mulie-bri-s,  -tvomanly  (mulier-). 

324.  -cri-,  N.  -cer  or  -cri-s  (202):  volu-cri-,  N.  volu-cer,  winged 
(•volo-, /y/«^) ;  medio-cri-s,  middling  (medio-). 

325.  -tri-,  N.  -ter  or  -tri-s:  eques-tri-,  N.  eques-ter,  of  horsemen 
(equit-,  152) ;  s6m8s-tri-s,  of  six  months  (sex,  mSns-).  -es-tri-  is  used  in  a 
few  words:  camp-ester,  of  fields  (campo-);  sUv-estri-s,  of  woods  (silva-). 

(4.)     -CO-  (N.  -cu-s) ;  -ti-,  -si-  (N.  -s,  -sl-s). 

326.  -00-  is  oflen  suffixed  to  -ti-,  sometimes  to  -es-ti- ;  thus : 
-tl-00-,  -es-ti -co-. 

327.  -co-,  N.  -cu-s:  civi-co-,  N.  clvi-CM-s,  of  a  eitizen  (civi-);  bcUi- 
cu-s,  of  war  (bello-);  vili-cu-s,  bailiff  (ymSi-).  -a-co-,  -i-co-,  -Q-co- 
(202):  mera-cu-s,  ami-cu-s,  anti-cu-s,  apri-cu-s,  posti-cu-s,  pudi-cu-s, 
cada-cu-s.  -ti-co-,  N.  -ti-cu-s:  rQs-tico-,  N.  TuS'ticu-s,  of  the  cotintry 
(riis-).  -es-ti-co-,  N.  -es-ti-cu-s:  dom-esticu-8,  of  a  house  (domo-, 
domu-). 
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328.  -td-  or  -si-  denotes  belonging  to  a  place  ;  usually  >i-ti-, 
-I-td-,  -es-ti-,  -en-ti- ;  -Sn-si-,  or  -1-Sn-si-. 

339.  -ti-,  N.  -s:  Tlbur-ti-,  N.  Tibur-s,  THmrtine  (Tibur-).  -i-ti- : 
qu5i-ati-,  N.  ^^1'^-%  what  countryman?  (quOio-)  ;  KtiW-^-^^  of  Antium 
(Antic-);  optim-StSs,  good  men  and  true  (optimo-).  -i-ti-:  Samn-iti-» 
N.  Samn-i-s,  Samnian  (Sanmio-).  -en-ti-:  Vii-enti-,  N.  Vii-6n-8, 
«/"  Kf7  ( VCio-).  -es-ti-,  N.  -es-ti-s:  agr-esti-,  '^ .  9Lgt'ts\\'Sf  0/ the Jields 
(agro-) ;  cael-esti-s,  heavenly  (caelo-). 

330.  -in-si-,  N.  -€n-8i-s  (202),  from  appellatives  of  place  or  proper 
names  of  place:  castr-Snsi-,  N.  castr-Cnsi-s,  0/  a  camp  (castro-);  circ- 
Snsi-s,  0/  the  circus  (circo-) ;  Hisp&ni-Snsi-s  {temporariiy)  of  Spain* 
-i-€nsi- :   Karth9gin-iensi-8,  of  Carthage  (Karthfigin-). 

III.    SUPPLY. 

331.  The  suffixes  -to-  or  -5so-  are  used  to  form  adjec- 
tives denoting  Supplied  or  Furnished  with :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

barba-to-  barbStus,  bearded  barbfi-,  N.  barba,  beard 

ann-580-  zxm^SMSt  full  of  years  anno-,  N.  annus,  ^^ar 

(i.)     -to-  (N.  -tu-s)  ;  -len-to-  (N.  -len-tu-s). 

332.  -to-,  the  perfect  participle  suflfix,  is  sometimes  added  at 
once  to  a  noun  stem,  sometimes  to  other  suffixes,  thus  :  -ato-,  -ito-, 
-5to-,  -uto-,  -ento-,  -lento-. 

333.  -to-,  N.  -tu-s:  onus-to-,  N.  onus-tu-s,  loaded  (onus-);  vetus- 
tVL-s,  full  of  years  (*vctU8-,  year);  iViS'tu-a,  just  (iQs-);  honcs-tu-s, 
honourable  {*honea');  fQnes-tu-s,  deadly  (fQnes-).  -S-to-:  barbS-tu-s, 
bearded  (barbJ-);  dent-fitu-8,  toothed  (dcnti-) ;  -i-to-:  auri-tu-B,  long- 
eared  (auri-) ;  -d-to- :  comU-tu-s,  horned  (cornu-).  -en-to-,  N.  -en-tu-s : 
cru-ento-,  N.  cru-entu-s,  all  gore  (*cruenti-,  *cru8re).  As  substan- 
tive, arg-entu-m  [white  metal),  silver  (*argcnti-,  ♦argSre,  be  white) ; 
flu-enta,  plural,  streams  (fluenti-). 

334.  The  neuter  of  stems  in  -to-,  as  a  substantive,  denotes  the  place 
where  something,  generally  a  plant,  is  found  (266):  arbus-tu-m,  w>r^ar</ 
(arbos-);  commonly  preceded  by  -€-,  forming  -g-to-  (202),  usually  plural : 
dQm-Eta,  thorn-thickets  (dQmo-);  murt-€ta,  myrtle-graves  (murto-). 

335.  -len-to-,  N.  -len-tu-s  (202) :  vino-lcnto-,  N.  vino-lentu-s, 
drunken  (vino-) :  sanguin-olentu-s,  all  blood  (sanguin-) ;  lilcu-lentu-s, 
bright  (Iflci-,  108);  pulver-ulentu-s,  dusty  (pulver-).  A  shorter  form 
-lenti-  is  rare ;  vi-olenti-,  N.  vi-ol6n-s,  violent  (vi-) ;  op-ul6n-8,  rich  (op-) 

(2.)     -680-  (N.  -Sbu-b). 

336.  -580-  (sometimes  -6nao-,  -Ssao-),  N.  -5sa-8,  full  of  is 
very  common  indeed.  -6ao-  is  sometimes  attached  to  other  suffixes, 
thus:  -C-OSO-,  -al-080-, -flo-nl-580-. 
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337.  -580-,  N.  -<(9U-8:  ann-teo-,  N.  uxm-^M-Sf  full  of  years ;  f«rm- 
5n8U-8,  f6rin-588U-8  or  fann-«8U.8,  shapely  (fSrmft-) ;  pericul-08U-8,  luiih 
danger  fraught  (periculo-) ;  m0r-5su-8,  priggish,  cross  (m6r-) ;  calamit- 
^U'S, /u/i  of  damage  (calaroitSt-,  126);  8uper8titi-58u-8,  superstitious 
(supcr8titi5n-,  126) ;  fractu-Ssu-s,  fruitful  (frQctu-,  97) ;  mont-u58U-s, 
full  of  mountains  (m5nti-,  202);  cQri-58U-8,  y^//  of  care  (cQra-) ;  lab5r- 
i08U-8,  toilsome  (labOr-,  202). 

338.  -C-580-,  N.  -C-58U-8:  belli-c580-.  N.  beUi-c58U-8,  war/;^ 
(beilo-,  belUco-).  -ul-580-,  N.  -ul-a8U-8 :  tonnid-ul680-,  N.  formid- 
ulSsu-s,  terribU  (formidin-,  126).  -ttc-ul-Oso-,  N.  -ac-ul-5su-8 :  met- 
OculoBo-,  N.  met-acul58U-8,  skUtish  (mctu-). 

IV.    DIMINUTIVES. 

339.  Diminutives  are  formed  from  adjectives,  as  from  sub- 
stantives (267). 

-I0-,  N.  -lu-8:  aurco-lo-,  N.  aureo-lu-s,  all  gold,  of  precious  gold,  of 
red  red  gold,  good  as  gold  (aureo-) ;  ebrio-lu-8, //>jry  (ebrio-)  ;  parvo-lu-s, 
or  parvu4u-8,  smallish  (parvo-) ;  frigidu-lu-8,  chilly  (frijfido-) ;  vet-ulu8, 
little  old  (vet-);  teneUu-lu-8,  soft  and  sweet  (tendlo-,  tenero-);  pulchel- 
lus,  sweet  pretty  (pulchro-);  bel-lu-8,  bonny  (bono-) ;  novel-lu-s,  newborn 
(♦novolo-,  novo-),  -culo-,  N.  -culu-s:  pauper-culo-,  N.  pauper-cuIu-8» 
poorish  (pauper-);  levi-culu-8,  someiohat vain  (levi-). 

340.  A  peculiar  class  of  diminutives  is  fonned  by  adding  -culo-  to  the  compara- 
tive stem  -1U8-  (346):  as,  nitidiu8-culo-»  N.  nitidius-culu-8,  a  trifle  sleeker 
(nitidius-) ;  longius-cmu-8,  a  bit  longer  (longiua-). 

341.  Adverbs  sometimes  have  a  diminutive  form  :  as,  bellC,  charmingly;  paul- 
lulum,  a  little  bit;  meliu8CulC,  a  bit  beUer  (340). 

V.    COMPARATIVES    AND    SUPERLATIVES. 

34a.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  usually  formed  from  the  stem 
of  the  positive :  as,  dignior,  worthier,  dirni88imu8,  worthiest,  from  digno., 
stem  of  dignus  (102).  A  few  are  formea  directly  from  roots :  thus,  mftior, 
zreaier,  and  mSximus,  greatest,  are  formed  from  the  Vniag-,  and  not 
from  mfigno-,  stem  of  mSgnu8. 

(l.)   COMPARATIVE  -iof,  SUPERLATIVE  -IsslmUS. 

343.  The  nominative  of  comparative  adjectives  ends 
usually  in  -ior,  and  that  of  superlatives  in  -issimus : 
thus, 

Comparative.  Superlative, 

Masc.  Fem.  Neut.  Masc.  Fem.  Neut. 

-ior  -ior  -iu8  -issimu8     -issima     -issimum 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

altus,  high^         altior,  higher,         altissimus,  highest 
tristis,  sad,         trlstior,  sadder,      tristissimus,  saddest.    . 
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(2.)     SUPERLATIVE  <*rimU8. 

344.  Adjectives  with  the  nominative  in  -er  have  the  nominative 
of  the  superlative  like  the  nominative  of  the  positive  with  -rimus 
added  (350) :  as, 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

pauper, /O0r,  pauperior, /owr^r,  pauperrimus, /(wr^ j/. 

5cer,  shar^^  Scrior,  sharper^  ficerrimus,  sharpest, 

mStdrrimus  occurs  once  (Tac),  for  matdrissimus,  positive  matQru8«  ripe. 

(3.)      SUPERLATIVE  -limUS. 

345.  humilis,  difficilis,  and  facilis, 
similis,  dissimilis,  and  gracilis, 

have  the  nominative  of  the  superlative  in  -limus,  following  1  of  the  stem  (350) :  as, 
Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

humilis,  lowly ^  humilior,  lowlier^  humillimus,  lowliest, 

THE  COMPARATIVE  SUFFIX. 

346.  The  comparative  suffix  is  -16a-,  which  becomes  in  the  singular, 
nominative  masculine  and  feminine,  -lor  (116;  59),  neuter  nomina- 
tive and  accusative,  -ins  (59)  ;  in  all  other  cases  -i5r-  (116). 

3^7.  Other  comparative  suffixes  are  -ro-  or  -ero-,  and  -tro-  or  -tero-, 
used  m  a  few  words,  principally  desiguating  place :  as,  sup-cri,  the  upper  ones, 
Inferi,  the  nether  ones ;  ez-teri,  outsiders^  posteri,  after-generations ;  alter,  the 
other:  uter,  whetlier?  which  0/ the  two?  (for  •quo-ter,  quo-);  dexter,  right. 

348.  Some  words  designating  place  have  a  doubled  comparative  suffix,  -er-i5r-, 
or  -ter-i5r- :  as,  sup-er-ior,  upper^  inferior,  loiver.  ci-ter-ior,  hither^ 
dSterior  {lower)^  worse^  exterior,  outer^  interior,  inner^  posterior,  hinder^ 
after^  QUerior,  further^  dexterior,  more  to  the  riglit.  -i8-tro-  is  used  in 
two  words  which  have  become  substantives :  min-is-ter  {inferior)^  servant^  and 
m agister  {superior)^  master, 

THE  SUPERLATIVE  SUFFIX. 

349.  The  common  superlative  suffix  is  -Isalmo-,  nominative  -U»l- 
mus,  for  an  older  -laaumo-,  nominative  -Issumos  (78). 

350.  In  some  words,  -time-  is  added  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  positive 
stem,  and  the  t  is  assimilated  to  preceding  r  or  1  (344,  345):  as,  ficer-rimo-,  N. 
ficerrimus;  humil-limo-,  N.  humillimus. 

3^1.  The  suffix  -timo-  is  further  used  in  a  few  root  superlatives:  ci-timu8, 
dextimus,  extimus,  intimus,  optimus,  postumus,  and  Qltimus;  and 
-simo-  in  mfiximus,  pessimus,  and  proximus. 

352.  The  suffix  -mo-  or  -imo-  is  used  in  sum-mo-,  N.  summus,  highest 
(sup ) ;  min-imo-,  N.  minimus,  least ;  primus,  firsts  Septimus,  seventh, 
decimus,  tenth,  -mo-  or  -imo-  is  attached  to  -iOs-  in  plQrimus  for  *plo- 
iOs-imus  {fullest),  most;  and  to  -ri-  or  -tri-,  a  modified  -ro-  or  -tro-,  in 
suprSmus,  extrCmus,  and  postrCmus. 
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MCytMBlTlgg  Q9  COMPARISON. 

353.  Some  positives  have  a  comparative  or  superlative,  or 
both,  from  a  different  form  of  the  stem :  such  are, 

fiHgi,  thrifty^  fiUgftlior,  ftOgSlissimus. 

nSquam,  naughiy^  nSquior,  nSquissimus. 

viv^nx^^  youngs  iQnior,  (nfitfi  minimus), 

senex,  ol4^  senior,  (nfitfi  mfizimus). 

mfignus,  jfTAz^,  mfiior,  mfiximus  (351). 

beneftcus,  kindly,  beneficentior,        beneficentissimus. 

hon5rificus,  complimentary,      hon5rificentior,     hondrificentissimus. 
mSf^ificus,  grand,  mfignificentior,     mignillcentissimus. 

354.  iiivenior,  younger,  is  late  (Sen.,  Plin.,  Tac).  benevolSns,  kindly, 
benevolehtior,  benevolentissimus,  and  maledicSns,  abusive,  maledicen- 
tior  (once  each.  Flaut.)t  maledicentissimus,  have  usually  as  positive  benevo- 
lus  and  midedicus  respectively. 

355.  ffome  positives  have  a  comparative  or  superlative,  or  both, 
from  a  wholly  different  stem :  such  are, 

honns,  good,  melior,  optimus  (351). 

mdX}is,bad,  pSior,  pessimus  (331). 

multus,  much,  pWs  (sing.  Nc.  only),  pltirimus  (352). 

parvus,  lUtle,  minor,  minimus  (352). 

parvus  has  rarely  parvissimus. 

356.  Four  comparatives  in  -crior  or  -terior,  denoting  place  (348),  have 
two  terms  of  the  superlative ;  the  nominative  masculine  singular  of  the 
positive  is  not  in  common  use : 

exterior,  eztimus  (351),  or  extrSmus  (352),  outermost. 

Inferior,  infimus,  or  imus,  lowest. 

posterior,  postumus  (351),  lastborn,  or  postrSmus  (352),  last. 

superior,  summus  (352),  cr  suprSmus  (352),  higfust. 

357.  Six,  denoting  place,  have  the  positive  only  as  an  adverb 
or  preposition : 

cis,  this  side,  citerior  (348),  citimus  (351),  hitherest. 

d€,  down,  dSterior  (348),  dSterrimus,  lorwest,  worst. 

in,  in,  interior  (348),  intimus,  inmost. 

prae,  before,  prior,  primus  (352), /rj/. 

prope,  near,  propior,  proximus  (351),  nearest. 

Qls,  beyond.  Ulterior  (348),  aitimus  {^k^\),  furthest. 

dcior,  swifter,  5cissimus,  has  no  positive. 

358.  These  have  a  superlative,  but  no  comparative :  bellus,  pretty,  falsus, 
false,  inclutus,  famed,  mvictus,  unconquered,  invitUS,  unwilling,  meritUS, 
deserving,  novMs,  new;  vetus,  veterrimus,  <>/!/,  sacer,  sacerrimus,  sacred, 
vafer,  vaferrimus,  sly;  malevolus,  malevolentissimus  (twice,  Cic),* 
spiteful;  maleficus,  maleficentissimus  (once,  Suet.),  wicked j^  mQnificus, 
mt&nificentissimus  (inscrr. ;  Cic.  onct), generous,  mirificus,  mirificissimus 
(twice,  Ace.,  Ter. ),  strange,    Plautus  has  ipsissumus,  his  very  self 
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3<9.  Most  primitives  in  -ilia  and  -bilis  (2^3,  29()}  have  a  comparative,  but  no 
superlative ;  but  these  have  a  superlative :  facilis  and  difficilis  (345)1  easr  and 
hardf  Qtilis,  ^  useful ;  also  f eitilis,  ^roducirvef  amSbilis,  lavabUy  mObilis, 
wujvabU^  nSbilis,  well  known, 

360.  Many  adjectives  have  no  suffixes  of  comparison,  and  supply 
the  place  of  these  by  magis,  morcy  and  m&zimS,  most:  as,  minis, 
strange,  magis  mirus,  mSximS  miros.  Many  adjectives,  from  their 
meaning,  do  not  admit  of  comparison. 

COMPARATIVE  AND   SUPERLATIVE   ADVERBS. 

361.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  have  as  their  comparative 
the  accusative  singular  neuter  of  the  comparative  adjective;  the  su- 
perlative is  formed  like  that  of  the  adjective,  but  ends  in  -9 :  as. 

alts,  on  high,  altius,  altissimS. 

Scriter,  sharply^  ficrius,  ficerrimS. 

facile,  easily ,  facilius,  facillimS. 

363.  An  older  superlative  ending,  -Sd  for  -C,  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  186  B.C.: 
^ACiLVMED,  i.e.  facillimS.  A  tew  adverbs  have  superlatives  in  -6  or  -um :  as, 
meritissim5,  m^j/ </<r^^rr^^/^;  primd,  at  firsts  primum,  ^rj/;  postrSmS, 
at  lasty  postrSmum,/(7r  the  last  tim€, 

363.  If  the  comparison  of  the  adjective  has  peculiarities,  they  are  retained  in 
the  adverb  likewise:  as,  bene,  welly  melius,  optimS:  male,  ///,  pSius,  pes- 
simS ;  multum,  muchy  plQs,  plQrimum ;  matCirS,  betimes,  mStQrius,  matd- 
rissimS  (Cic,  Plin.),  or  mStQrrimS  (Cic,  Caes.,  Sail.,  Tac).  Gcius,  swifter, 
no  positive,  5cissimS.  minus,  less,  and  magis,  more,  are  for  *minius 
and  ^magius.    In  poetry  magis  sometimes  becomes  mage  (71). 

364.  A  few  adverbs  not  derived  from  adjectives  are  compared :  as,  did,  lonzt 
didtius,  diQtissimS;  saepe,  often,  saepius,  saepissimS;  ntiper,  lately, 
no  comparative,  nQperrimS;  secus,  otherwise^  sStius,  the  less;  tempeil, 
betimesy  temperius,  earlier,  no  superlative. 


(B.)     FORMATION   OF   DENOMINATIVE  VERBS.   ' 

365.  Denominative  verb  stems  have  present  infinitives  in 
-fire,  -6re,  or  -ire  (-firi,  -Sri,  or  -iri),  and  are  formed  from 
noun  stems  of  all  endings :    as, 

Verb.  From  Noun. 

fug9-re,  rout  fugS-,  N.  fuga 
loc5-re,//rt^^  loco-,  N.  locus 
nOminfi-re,  name  nOmin-,  N.n5men 


leva-re,  lighten  levi-,  N.  levis 

sinu9-re,  bend  sinu-,  N.  sinus 

albs-re,  be  white  albo-,  N.  albus 

miserS-rl,//?^  misero-,  N.  miser 


Verb.  From  Noun. 

fl5rS-re,  blossom     fl5r-,  N.  fl58 
sordS-re,  be  dirty   sordi-,  N.  sordSs 


pQni-re,  punish  poenS-,  N.  poena 
condi-re,  season  condo-,  N.  condua 
custOdi-re,  guard  cust5d-,  N.  custOs 
vcsti-re,  dress  vcsti-,  N.  vcstis 
gesti'Tc,  flutter  gestu-,  N.  gestus 
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366.  These  present  verb  stems  are  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  consist- 
ing of  a  variable  vowel,  -o-  or  -u-,  -e-  or  -i-  (for  an  older  -io-  or  -iu-, 
-ie-  or  -ii-),  to  the  noun  stem.  The  noun  stem  ending  is  often  slightly 
modified,  and  almost  always  contracted  with  the  variable  vowel. 

367.  In  a  half  a  dozen  denominatives  from  stems  in  -a-  the  u  of  the  noun  stem 
remains  without  modification,  and  is  not  contracted  with  the  variable  vowel  (97): 
these  are,  acuere,  sharpen  (acu-),  mctuerc,  fear,  statuere,  set,  tribuere, 
cusign  ;  arguere,  make  cUar^  bfituere,  beat, 

368.  Verbs  in  -ire  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  denomina- 
tives ;  they  are  usually  transitive  ;  but  deponents  often  express  condition, 
sometimes  occupation  :  as,  dominSri,  lord  it^  play  the  lord  ;  aquSri,  get  oneself 
water.  Most  verbs  in  -ire  also  are  transitive ;  those  in  -€re  Usually  denote 
a  state  :  as,  calSre,  be  warm ;  but  some  are  causative :  as,  monSre,  remind, 

369.  Many  denominative  verbs  in  -are  contain  a  noun  suffix 
which  is  not  actually  found  in  the  noun  itself;  such  suffixes  are: 
-00-,  -oln-,  -I0-,  -er-,  -ro-,  -to-,  &c. :   as, 

-co-:  albi-cSre,  be  white  (•albi-co-);  vclli-care,  pluck  (•vclli-co-, 
plucker),  -cin- :  latrO-cinfiri,  be  a  robber  (latrOn-) ;  scrmO-cinari,  dis- 
course  (sermOn-).  -I0-:  grStu-ISri,  give  one  joy  (•gratu-lo-);  vi-olfire, 
harm  (♦vi-olo-);  hSiu-iart,  cry  «hgia'  (•Miu-lo-).  -er-:  mod-erari, 
check  (•mod-es-,  236).  -ro- :  tole-rare,  endure  (»tolc-ro-/;  flag-rare, 
blazz  (*flag-ro-).  -to-:  dSbili-tare,  lame  (•dSbili-to-)*,  dubi-tare,  doubt 
(»dubi-to-). 

370.  Many  denominatives  in  -ire  are  indirect  compounds  (377), 
often  from  compound  noun  stems  which  are  not  actually  found.  So, 
particularly,  when  the  first  part  is  a  preposition,  or  the  second  is  from 
the  root  f  ac-,  makcy  ag-,  drive ^  do,  or  cap-,  take :  as, 

opi-tul-ari,  bear  help  (opitulo-;;    suf-fOc-are,  suffocate  (♦suf-£Oc-o-, 
fauci-);    aedi-fic-are    {housebuild),    build  i*SiedifiC'  or   *aedifico-,  house- 
smoke 
row 
^  ^-are, 

commonly  iQr-g-are,  quarrel  (iQr-);  pt&r-ie-are,  commonly  ptir-g-are, 
chan  (pQro-) ;  gnar-ig-are,  narrare,  tell  (gnaro-) ;  anti-cip-Sre,  take 
^^yjyrj/ia/i.'/ (*anticipo-,  ante,  Jcap-);  oc-cup-are,  j»/»5  (*occupo-);  re- 
cup-er-are,  get  back  (•rccupero-). 

371.  Many  verbs  in  -tare  (-sare),  or  -t5ri  (-sari),  express 
frequent,  intense,  or  sometimes  attempted  action.  These  are 
called  Frequentatives  or  Intensives ;  they  are  formed  from  per- 
fect participle  stems  ;  but  stems  in  -S-to-  become  -i-to- :  as, 

cant-are,  sing  (canto-);  cess-are,  loiter  (cesso-);  amplex-ari,  em- 
brace (amplcxo-);  habit-are,  live  (habito-);  poUicit-ar!,  make  overtures 
(pollicito-);  dormit-are,  be  sleepy  (dormlto-);  negit-are,  keep  denying 
(negate-). 

372.  Some  frequentatives  in  -tare  are  formed  from  the  present  stem 
of  a  verb  in  -ere  ;  the  formative  vowel  before  -tare  becomes  i :  as, 

agi-tare,  shake  (age-re);  flui-tarc, /ao/  (flue-re);  n5sci-tare,  recog- 
nige  (n5sce-re) ;  quaeri-tare,  keep  seeking  (quaere-re) ;  scisci-tari,  enquire 
(8Cisce-re) ;  vgndi-tare,  try  to  sell  (vSndc-re). 
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373.  A  few  frequentatives  add  -ta-  to  the  perfect  participle  stem :  as, 
Scti-t9re,   act  often   (icto-);  facti-tfire,  do  repeatedly  (facto-);   iScti- 

tSre,  read  again  and  again  (15cto-);  Qncti-tSre,  anoint  often  (uncto-). 
From  a  frequentative  another  frequentative  is  sometimes  derived :  as,  dict-are, 
dictate^  dicti-tare,  keep  asserting  (dicto-). 

374.  Some  verbs  are  found  only  as  frequentatives:  as,  gust-Sre,  taste 
(•gusto-,  Jgus-,  tasU)\  put-are,  tfunk  (puto-,  Jpu-,  clean)\  aegrSt- 
arc,  be  ill  (aeg^Oto-). 

375.  A  few  verbs  in  -uriS,  -urire,  express  desire;  such  are  called  Desidera- 
lives:  as,  Sss-uiire  or  Ss-urire,  want  to  eat  (edere,  Csse).  A  few  in  -ss5, 
-ssere,  express  earnest  action;  such  are  called  Mcditatives:  as,  lac6-88d,  lacS- 
8 sere,  provoke. 


COMPOSITION. 

376.  In  compounds,  the  fundamental  word  is  usually  the 
second,  which  has  its  meaning  qualified  by  the  first. 

377.  A  Direct  Compound  is  one  formed  directly  from  two  parts :  as, 
c5n-iug-,  N.  cOnidnx,  yoke-fellow  (com-,  together ^  V  i  u  g-,  yoke) ;  con- 
iungere,  ><^/«  together  (com-,  iungere) ;  an  Indirect  Compound  is  one 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  a  direct  compound:  as,  iudic-io-,  N. 
indicium,  trial  (iQdic-) :  \^dXt.^'t^  Judge  (ifidic-). 

378.  A  Real  Compound  is  a  word  whose  stem  is  formed  from  two 
stems,  or  an  inseparable  prefix  and  a  stem,  fused  into  one  stem;  an 
Apparent  Compound  is  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  an  inflected  word 
with  another  inflected  word,  a  preposition,  or  an  adverb. 


1/  COMPOSITION    OF    NOUNS. 
(a.)    real  compounds. 

form  of  compounds. 

379.  If  the  first  part  is  a  noun,  its  stem  is  taken :  as,  AhSno-barbus, 
Redbeard^  Barbarossa  ;  usually  with  weakening  of  a  stem  vowel  :  as,  Qraiu- 
gena,  Greek-born  (Graio-,  112);  aSni-pSs,  bronsefoot  (77);  or  sometimes 
with  disappearance  of  a  syllable  (126):  as,  *ven€ni-ficus,  venC-ficus, 
poisoner    (vengno-) ;    or    of    a    vowel    (95):    as,    man-ceps,    contractor 

(manu-) ;  particularlv  before  a  vowel  (102) :  as,  magn-animus,  great- 
souled  (magno-).  Consonant  stems  are  often  extended  by  i  before  a 
consonant :  as,  mdri-gerus,  complaisant  (mOr-) ;  or  less  frequently  lose 
a  consonant  (133):   as,  *iQs-dex,  iQ-dex, /wr^v. 

380.  Stems  in  -s-,  including  those  in  -er-,  -or-  and  -dr-  (236),  are  sometimes 
compounded  as  above  (379):  as,  nemori-vagus,  woodranger;  nonOri-ficus, 
complimentary ;  but  usually  they  drop  the  suffix  and  take  i  :  as,  opi-fex,  work- 
man (oper-);  foedi-frag^s,  truce-breaker  (foeder-);  volni-ncus,  wound- 
ing (vomer-);  mClni-flcus,  generous  (mdner-);  terri-ficus,  awe-inspiring 
(terror-) ;  horri-fer,  dreadful^  horri-sonus,  awful-sounding  (horrSr-). 
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381.  The  second  part,  which  often  has  weakening  of  the  vowel  (69), 
is  sometimes  a  bare  root  used  as  a  stem  (199),  oftcner  a  root  with  a  forma- 
tive suffix ;  or  a  noun  stem,  sometimes  with  its  stem  ending  modified :  as, 
iQ-dic-,  N.  iQdeZfyWvr  (Vdic-,  declare)  \  causi-dic-o-,  N.  causidicus, 
pleader  (209);  in-gcn-io-,  N.  inffenium,  disposition  (Vgen-,  beget^  219); 
con-tSg-i5n-,  N.  contSgiO,  touching  together  (Vt5g-,  touch,  227);  im- 
berb-i-,  N.  imberbis,  beardless  (barbfi-). 


MEANING  OF  COMPOUNDS. 

38a.  Determinatives  are  compounds  in  which  the  second  part 
keeps  its  original  meaning,  though  determined  or  modified  by  the 
first  part.  The  meaning  of  a  determinative  may  often  be  best 
expressed  by  two  words. 

383.  (I.)  The  first  part  of  a  determinative  may  be  an  adjective,  an 
adverb,  a  preposition,  or  an  inseparable  prefix ;  the  second  part  is  a 
noun ;  as, 

lati-fundium,  i.e.  iSti  fund!,  broad  acres ;  privi-legium,  i.e.  priva  iSz, 
special  act ;  alti-sonSns,  i.e.  alt€  sonSns,  high-sounding;  con-discipulu8» 
I.e.  cum  sdterO  discipuivLS,  fellow-pupil ;  per-mSgnus,  i.e.  valdS  mSgnus, 
very  great;  in-dignus,  i.e.  n5n  dignus,  unworthy. 

384.  (2.)  The  first  part  of  a  determinative  may  represent  the  oblique 
case  of  a  noun,  generally  a  substantive  ;  the  second  part  is  a  noun  or  verb 
stem.    These  compounds  are  called  Objectives :  as, 

Accusative  of  direct  object  (1132),  armi-ger,  i.e.  qui  anna  gerit,  armour- 
bearer  ;  dative  of  indirect  object  (1208),  man-tSle,  i.e.  manibus  tSla, 
hatidkerchief  napkin;  genitive  (1227),  851-stitium,  i.e.  sdlis  statid,  solstice ; 
ablative  instrumental  (1300),  tubi-cen,  i.e.  qui  tubScanit,  trumfeter ;  loca- 
tive (1331).  TrOiu-gcna,  i.e.  Tr5iae  nStus,  Troy-born;  ablative  locative 
(1350),  nocti-vagus,  night-wandering;  mOnti-vagus,  mountain-ranging, 

385.  PossESSiVES  are  adjective  compounds  in  which  the  mean- 
ing of  the  second  part  is  changed.  The  second  part  of  a  posses- 
sive is  always  formed  from  a  substantive,  qualified  by  the  noun, 
adverb,  or  inseparable  prefix  of  the  first  part,  and  the  whole  ex- 
presses an  attribute  which  something  has:  as, 

\OTi%\'TSi9Xi^Z^  longarms^  lon^-armed  ;  Tni^tTi'COTSf  tender-hearted ;  bi-lin- 
ffuis, .  two-tongued;  mSg^-animus,  greatheart,  great-hecurted ;  im-berbis, 
becurdkss. 

(b.)    apparent  compounds. 

386.  Apparent  Compounds  are  formed : 

387.  (i.)  By  two  nouns  combined,  one  with  an  unchanging  case  ending, 
the  other  with  full  inflections:  as,  aquae-ductus,  aqueduct;  senStiis-cOn- 
sultum,  cUcree  of  the  senate  ;  pater-familifis,y2{/^^r  of  a  family  ;  vgri-similis, 
like  the  truth ;   in  these  words,  a<^uae,  senStCis,  familiSs,  and  vSri  are 

fenitives,  and  remain  genitives,  while  the  other  part  of  the  compound  is 
eclinable. 
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388.  (2.)  By  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  habitually  agreeing  with 
it,  both  parts  being  declined :  as,  rCs  pfiblica,  the  common-weal ;  rSs  gestae, 
exploits  ;  ifis  ivLrandum,  oath  ;  pecQniae  repetundae,  money  claim, 

3^*  (3*)  By  nouns,  chiefly  substantives,  in  the  same  case  placed  loosely 
side  bv  side  and  making  one  idea.  The  two  words  may  be  used  :  {a.)  Copu- 
lative! :  ^y  ^^MS-'ix^ctyjLSf  me  and  enjoyment ;  pactum-conventum,  ^<7r^/>i 
anil  covenant ;  duo-decim«  two  and  ten^  twelve ;  or  [b.)  Appositively :  one 
word  explaining  the  other  (1045):  as,  luppiter,  Jove  the  Fathert  for  lovis 
pater ;  lyllrspiter,  Afars  the  Father ^  for  Mfirs  pater. 

390.  (4-)  From  an  original  combination  of  an  oblique  case  with  a  prepo- 
sition :  as,  pr9c5nsul,  proconsul,  from  pr5  c5nsule,  for  a  consul ;  Sgregius, 
select,  from  8  grege,  out  0/  the  herd;  deiirus,  astray ^  mad,  from  dC  llrft, 
out  0/ the  furrow. 

II.    COMPOSITION    OF    VERBS. 

(a.)     real  compounds. 

391.  Real  Compounds  are  direct  compounds  of  a  verb 
with  a  preposition;  the  root  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  verb 
is  often  weakened  (69)  :    as, 

per-agere,  put  throu^^h,  accomplish  ;  ah^igcrt,  drive  a7vay  ;  ex-quirere, 
seeh  out.  The  prefix,  which  was  originally  a  separate  adverb  modifying  the 
verb,  is  in  poetry  sometimes  separated  from  the  verb  by  another  word ; 
the  disyllabic  prepositions  in  particular  often  remain  as  juxtaposed 
adverbs  {396). 

39a,  Some  prepositions  are  inseparable,  that  is,  used  only  in  composi- 
tion :  ambi-,  round,  an-,  up,  dis-,  in  two,  apart,  por-,  towards,  red-,  re-, 
back^  8€d-,  s€-,  by  oneself,  away:  as,  amb-ire,  ^<^  round  to ;  an-hSlfire, 
breathe  up;  dis-pellere,  drive  apart;  por-rigere,  stretch  forth  ;  red-dere, 
give  back  ;  sC-iungere,  separate. 

(b.)    apparent  compounds. 

393.  Apparent  CompouAds  are  formed  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of : 

394.  (i.)  a  verb  with  a  verb:  faciO  and  fi5  are  added  to  present  stems, 
mostly  of  intransitive  verbs  in  -€rc ;  the  -e-  of  the  first  verb  is  sometimes  long,  and 
sometimes  short  (62) :  as,  cal2-facere,  make  warm  (calSre) ;  excandl-facere, 
make  blazs  (candSre);  madS-facere^  make  wet  (madSre).  In  these  apparent 
compounds,  the  accent  of  faciO  renums  the  same  as  in  the  simple  verb:  a?, 
calefAcis. 

395*  (2. )  A  substantive  with  a  verb :  as,  anim-advertere,  pay  heed  to,  ani- 
mum  advertere ;  vSnum-dare,  or  vSndere,  sell,  vSnum  dare ;  vSn-fre, 
be  sold,  vSnum  ire ;  lucri-facere,  make  gain,  lucri  facere ;  r6  ferre  or 
r6-ferre,  concern. 

yfi.  (3.)  An  adverb  with  a  verb :  as,  circum-dare,/M/r(mn</;  satis-facere, 
satis-dare,  grve  satisfaction ;  intro-ire,  go  inside ;  mSlle,  prefer,  for  magia 
velle;  nOlle,  be  unwilling,  for  n5n  velle ;  ne-scire,  hau-scire,  tua  know* 
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C.    INFLECTION. 

397.  Inflection  is  the  change  which  nouns,  pronouns,  and 
verbs  undergo,  to  indicate  their  relation  in  a  sentence. 

The  inflection  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  often  called  Declension^  and  that 
of  a  verb.  Conjugation, 

(A.)     INFLECTION  OF  THE  NOUN. 

398.  The  noun  or  pronoun  is  inflected  by  attaching 
case  endings  to  the  stem. 

The  endings,  which  are  called  case  endings  for  brevity,  indicate  number 
as  well  as  case,  and  serve  also  to  distinguish  gender  words  from  neuters  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  some  stems,  and  of  all  plurals. 
These  endings  are  nearly  the  same  for  stems  of  all  kinds. 

THE  STEM. 

399.  The  stem  contains  the  meaning  of  the  noun.  Noun  stems 
are  arranged  in  the  following  order:  (i.)  stems  in  -S-,  in  -o-,  in  a 
consonant,  or  in  -i- ;  these  are  substantive,  including  proper  names,  or 
adjective;  (2.)  stems  in  -u-  or  -S-;  these  are  substantive  only,  and 
include  no  proper  names. 

400.  In  some  instances,  a  final  stem  vowel  is  retained  before  a  case  ending  which 
begins  with  a  vowel:  as,  urbi-um,  &cri-a,  comu-a,  portu-i,  portu-um  (97) ; 
in  others  the  stem  vowel  blends  inseparably  with  the  vowel  of  the  case  ending  -■  as, 
mSnsis  (86),  dominis  (87). 

401.  Some  nouns  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  stem  :  as, 

sSdSs  (476) ;  femur,  iecur  (489) ;  vis,  mSnsis  (492) ;  virus,  volg^s 
(493) ;  iter,  nix,  senex,  &c.  (500) ;  vis  (518) ;  caedSs  (523) ;  famSs,  plgbSs 
(524) ;  domus  (594) ;  angiportus,  &c.  (595).  Manv  nouns  have  a  consonant 
stem  in  the  singular,  and  an  -i-  stem  in  the  plural :  see  ^16;  most  substan- 
tives in  -i€-  or  -tie-  have  a  collateral  form  in  -15-  or  -ti5-  (604).  Some 
adjectives  have  two  different  stems :  as,  hUarus,  hilara,  hilarum,  and  hilaris, 
hiiare ;  exanimus  and  exanimis. 


GENDER. 

402.  There  are  two  genders,  Masculine  and  Femi- 
nine. Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  arc  called  Gender 
nouns.     Nouns  without  gender  are  called  Neuter. 

403.  Gender  is,  properly  spealdng,  the  distinction  of  sex.  In  Latin,  a 
great  many  things  without  life  are  conceived  of  as  alive,  and  are  masculine 
or  feminine. 
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404.  Some  classes  of  substantives  wans  ^  braii^t  under  geoefal  heads  of  sig - 
nification,  as  below,  like  the  names  of  riwB^ad  winds  (405),  which  are  conceived 
of  as  male  divinities,  or  of  plants  (407),  vfaich  are  conceived  of  as  females.  When 
the  gender  caupot  be  determined  thus,  it  must  be  learned  from  the  special  rules  for 
the  several  stems  and  their  nomina^ves. 

GEl>yDER  OF  SOME  CLASSES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 
MASCULINES. 

405.  Names  of  male  beings,  rivers,  winds,  and 
mountains,  are  masculine  :  as, 

Caesar,  (Uius,  S(Ula,  men^s  names;  pater, /iM^;  ems,  master; 
scriba,  scrmterur ;  Tiberis,  the  Tiber;  Aquil5,  a  Norther;  LQcrStilia, 
Mi.  JLatcretilis. 

406.  The  river  names:  Allia.  DQria,  Sagra,  UthC,  and  Styx  are  femi- 
nine. Also  the  mountain  names  AlpSs,  plural,  the  Alps^  and  soVtae  Greek  names 
of  mountains  in  -a  or  -8  :  as,  Aetna,  Mt,  Etna;  RnodopS,  m  Thradau  langt. 
A  few  are  neuter,  as  Sdracte. 

FEMININES. 

407.  Names  of  female  beings,  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  are  feminine :  as, 

GSia,  Qlycerium,  women's  names;  m3lu8,  apple-tree;  quercus,  mik ; 

Uex,  holm-oak  ;  abiCs,  fir. 

408.  Masculine  are:  bdlStus,  mushroom^  carduus,  thistle^  dQmi,  plural, 
brambles^  intibus,  endive^  iuncus,  rush^  oleaster,  bastard  olrve^  rubus, 
bramble^  nimex,  sorrel^  scirpus,  bulrush^  and  rarely  ficus,  fig.  Also  some 
of  Greek  origin :  as,  acanthus,  amSracus,  asparagus,  and  crocus.  Neuter 
are :  apium,  parsley,  balsamum,  balsam-tree,  r5bur,  heart  of  oak,  and  some 
names  with  stems  in  -er-  (573). 

MOBILE,  COMMON,   AND  EPICENE  NOUNS. 

409.  Mobile  Nouns  have  different  forms  to  distinguish  sex  :  as,  ICUius, 
a  man,  y/zZ/ttJ,  IQlia,  a  vtomzxi,  yulin ;  cervus,  stag,  cerva,  hind;  socer, 
father-in-law,  socrus,  mother-in-law ;  victor,  conqueror,  victrix,  conqueress. 
Adjectives  'of  three  endings*  (6u),  belong  to  this  class. 

410.  Some  nouns  have  one  ending,  but  are  applicable  to  either  sex. 
Such  are  said  to  be  of  Common  Gender:   as,  adulCscCns,  young  man  or 

young  woman ;  dux,  leader;  infSns,  baby,  child;  and  many  other  conso- 
nant stems  or  stems  in  -i-,  denoting  persons.  Adjectives  *  of  two  endings  ' 
or  *of  one  ending*  (611),  belong  to  this  class. 

411.  Epicenes  have  one  ending  and  one  grammatical  gender,  though  applicable 
to  animals  of  either  sex.  Thus,  aquila,  eagle,  is  feminine,  though  it  may  denote 
a  he-eagle  as  well  as  a  she-eagle:  anatSs,  ducks,  feminine,  Indudes  drakes. 

NEUTERS. 

412.  Infinitives,  words  and  expressions  quoted  or  explained, 
and  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  neuter:  as, 
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vivcre  ipsum,  mere  Irving;  istttc  'taceS/  your  */  wonU  mention;* 
longum  vale,  a  long  goodbye ;  o  Qraecum,  Greek  O.  But  the  letters  have 
sometimes  a  feminine  adjective,  agreeing  with  littera  understood. 

VARIABLE   GENDER. 

413.  Some  substantives  have  different  genders  in  the  two  numbers ; 
the  different  gender  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  difference  of  stem:  as, 
epulum,  neuter,  epulae,  feminine,  /easi.  See  balneum,  frSnum,  jocus, 
locus,  margarita,  ostrea,  ristrum,  in  the  dictionary. 


NUMBER. 

414.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  Singular  used  of 
one,  the  Plural  of  more  than  one. 

^15.  amb5,  bothy  and  duo, /ic^,  nominative  and  accusative  masculine  and  neuter, 
are  the  only  remnants  of  an  old  Dual  number,  denoting  two. 

416.  Some  substantives,  from  their  meaning,  have  no  plural. 

Such  are:  proper  names:  as,  Cicer5,  Cicero;  ROma,  Rome;  material  and 
abstract  substantives:  as,  oleum,  0//,  vinum,  winey  iQstitia,  justice;  and 
gerunds :  as,  regendi,  of  guiding.    For  the  occasional  use  of  the  plural,  1105-1110. 

417.  Some  substantives,  from  their  meaning,  have  no  singular. 

Such  are :  names  of  persons  of  a  class :  as,  mfiiSrSs,  ancestors ;  supeii,  the 
beings  above;  mftnSs,  ghosts;  of  feasts,  sacrifices,  days :  as,  SStumUia,  festival 
of  Saturn ;  kalendae,  first  of  the  month  ;  of  things  made  of  parts  or  consisting 
of  a  series  of  acts:  as,  arma,  arms;  artQs,  joints;  quadrigae,  four-in-hand ; 
exstquisie,  funeral  rites ;  of  some  places  :  as,  Falerii;  V€i;  PompSi;  AthS- 
nae,  Athens;    AlpSs,  the  Alps. 

418.  Some  substantives  have  different  meanings  in  the  two  numbers  :  as, 
aedis,  temple^  aed^s,  house ;  tLUxillumt  aidy  RUxilisL,  auxiliaries ;  career, 

/ail,  carcerSs,  race-barriers;  Castrum,  Castle,  castra,  camp;  comitium, 
meeting-place y  comitia,  election ;  c5pia,  abundanccy  c5piae,  troops ;  facultSs, 
abilitVy  facultStSs,  wealth;    finis,  endy   finSs,  boundaries;    grStia,  favour y 

grfitiae,  thanks;  impedimentum,  hindrancey  impedimenta,  baggage; 
ttera  letter  {of  the  alphabet)y  litterae,  efistle ;  rostrum,  beak^  rostra, 
speaker's  stand.  See  also  aqua,  bonum,  tOrtiina,  IQdus,  opera,  pars, 
in  the  dictionary. 

CASE. 

419.  Nouns  have  five  cases^  the  Nominative^  Geni- 
tive^ Dative^  Accusative^  and  Ablative. 

The  nominative  represents  a  noun  as  subject,  the  accusative  as  object ; 
the  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  ofy  the  dative  of  to  or  for,  ana  the 
ablative  of  from,  withy  />/,  or  by.  But  the  meanings  of  the  cases  are  best 
learnt  from  reading.  All  cases  but  the  nominative  and  vocative  are  called 
Oblique  Cases, 
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490.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  also  a  case  denoting  the 
place  where,  called  the  Locative,  Masculine  stems  in  -o-  and  some  Greek 
stems  with  other  endings  have  still  another  form  used  in  addressing  a  person 
or  thing,  called  the  Vocative, 

421.  The  stem  of  a  noun  is  best  seen  in  the  genitive;  in  the 
genitive  plural  it  is  preserved  without  change,  except  that  o  of  -o- 
stems  is  lengthened  (56).  In  dictionaries  the  stem  ending  is  indicated 
by  the  genitive  singular,  thus :  -ae,  -i,  -is,  -fi3  (-ii),  indicate  respec- 
tively stems  in  -S-,  -o-,  a  consonant  or  -i-,  -u-,  and  -5-,  as  follows : 

Genitive  Singular.     Genitive  Plural.  Stems  in. 

-ae,  mgnsae,  table  -&nim,  mSnsS-rum  -fi-,  mSnsS-,  N.  mensa 

-i,  domini,  master  -5rum,  dominO-rum  -o-,  domino-,  N.  dominus 

.  -is,  regis,  king  -cons,  um,  rSg-um  -consonant,  rSg-,  N.  rSz 

-is,  civis,  citizen  -ium,  civi-um  -i-,  c!vi-,  N.  civis 

-Qs,  portQs,  port  -uum,  portu-Qm  -u-,  portu-,  N.  portus 

(-4i,  rii),  thing  (-Srum,  r5-rum)  -€,  rB-,  N.  rCs 

422.  Gender  nominatives  usually  add  -s  to  the  stem:  as,  servo-s 
or  servu-s,  slave^  rex  ( 149),  civi-s,  portu-s,  r€-s.  But  stems  in  -fi-  or  in 
a  continuous  consonant  (-1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or  -s-l  take  no  -s:  as,  mSnsa, 
c5nsul,  consul^  fl&men,  special  priest ^  agger,  mounds  fi^Sy  flower, 

423.  Neuters  have  the  nominative  and  accusative  alike  ;  in  the  singular 
the  stem  is  used :  as  n5men,  name ;  or  a  shortened  stem  :  as,  exemplar, 
pattern;  but  stems  in  -o-  take  -m:  as,  aevo-m  or  aevu-m,  «^^.  In  the 
plural  -a  is  always  used;  as,  rSgna,  kingdoms,  n5mina,  comua,  horns. 
For  -8  in  adjectives  *of  one  ending,'  sec  612. 

424.  Gender  accusatives  singular  add  -m  to  the  stem:  as,  mSnsa-m, 
8crvo-m  or  servu-m,  nSvi-m,  ship,  portu-m,  die-m.  The  consonant 
stems  have  the  ending  -em :  as,  rSg-em ;  most  substantive  stems  in  -i- 
and  all  adjectives  also  drop  -i-  and  take  -cm :  as,  nSv-cm,  trist-em,  sad. 
In  the  plural,  gender  stems  add  -9  to  the  accusative  singular  (131):  as, 
mCnsfi-s,  serv&>s,  rSgS-s,  nSvi-s  or  n&vC-s,  portfi-s,  rS-s. 

425.  The  ablative  singular  usually  ends  in  the  long  vowel  of  the  stem : 
as,  mSnsS,  dominO,  nSvi,  portH,  rS.  The  ablative  of  consonant  stems 
usually  has  -e  for  an  older  -S :  as,  ^9X1^^  father ;  and  that  of  substantive 
-li-  stems  has  -e  more  commonly  than  -i :  as,  nSve. 

426.  The  ablative  singular  of  -S-  and  -o-  stems  ended  anciently  in  -&d  and 
-Od  respectively:  as,  praidad,  preivatod;  that  of  consonant  stems  in  -!d: 
as,  AiRiD,  coventionid.  But  -d  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  inscriptions  and 
disappeared  early,  first  in  consonant  and  -o-  stems,  and  afterwards  in  -SI-  stems  (143). 

427.  The  genitive  plural  adds  -rum  to  -S-,  -o-,  and  -S-  stems:  as, 
mCnsS-nim,  domin5-rum,  rS-nim ;  and  -um  to  consonant  stems,  -i- 
stems,  and  -u-  stems:    as,  rCg-um,  civi-um,  portu-um. 

428.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  are  always  alike :  stems  in  -S-  and 
-o-  take  -is,  which  blends  with  the  stem  vowel  (400) :  as,  mSnsIs,  dominis; 
other  stems  have  -bus,  before  which  consonant  stems  are  extended  by  i : 
^»  rSgi-bus,  nSvi-bus,  portu-bus  or  porti-bus,  rS-bus. 
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429.  Some  pronouns  and  a  few  adjectives  have  some  peculiar 
case  endings ;  see  618-694. 

430.  Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case. 

Thus,  many  monosyllables  have  oo  genitive  plural :  as,  aes,  copper^  cor,  hearty 
C5s,  whetstone^  d5s,  dowry,  Os,  face,  pSz,  feace,  pix,  pitchy  r58,  dew,  sfil, 
salt,  IQx,  U^ht ;  many  words  have  no  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative  plural:  as, 
hiemps,  winter;  especially  neuters:  as,  ffir,  spelt,  fel^  gall,  mel,  honey,  pQs, 
matter,  rOs,  country,  tQs,  frankincense.  Many  words  m  -tu-  (-SU-)  have  only 
the  ablative  (235).  For  -8-  stems,  see  600.  Other  words  more  or  less  defective  are 
exlSx,  exspes,  fSs  and  nefSs,  infltiSs,  inquiSs,  Instar,  luSs,  nSmd,  opis 
and  vicis  genitives,  pondO  and  sponte  ablatives,  secus,  vis.  Many  adjectives 
*  of  one  ending  *  want  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  plural  and  gcniUve  plural. 

431.  Some  adjectives  are  altogether  indeclinable:  as,  frflgi,  thrifty,  an  old 
dative;  nSquam,  naughty,  an  old  accusative;  quot,  hcrw  many;  tot,  so  many; 
and  most  numerals  (637).  These  adjectives  are  attached  to  any  case  of  a  substantive 
without  varying  their  own  forms. 


STEMS    IN    4i-. 

The  First  Declensiofi. 

Genitive  singular  -ae,  genitive  plural  -S-rum. 

432.  Stems  in  -S-  include  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives;   both  substantives  and  adjectives  are  feminine. 

433.  Names  of  males  are  masculine  (405):  v>,  scriba,  writer;  also  Hadria, 
the  Adriatic,  and  rarely  dSmma,  deer,  and  talpa,  mole, 

434.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -5-  ends  in  the  shortened  stem 
vowel  -a. 

435*  Stems  in  -S-  are  declined  as  follows  : 


Example 
Stem 

mSnsa,  tMe, 
mCnsfi-,  F. 

Stem  and 

case 
endings 

Singular 
Norn, 
Gen, 
Dat, 
Ace, 
Abl, 

mSnsa                   tc^le,  a  (or  the)  table 
mCnsae                 a  tablets,  of  a  table 
mSnsae                 to  ox  for  a  table 
mSnsani               a  table 
mSnsft                  from,  with,  ox  by  a  table 

-a 
-ae 
-ae 
-am 

-a 

Plural 

Norn, 

Gen, 

Dat, 

Ace, 

Abl, 

mensae                 tables  (or  the)  tables 
mSnsarum            tables',  of  tables 
m^nsis                  to  ox  for  tables 
mSnsas                 tables 
mensis                 from^  with,  or  by  tables 

-ae 
-Srum 
-is 
-fis 

-is 

SI 
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SINGULAR   CASES. 

436.  -SI-  of  the  stem  was  shortened  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
at  an  early  period  (59).  A  few  examples  of  the  nominative  in  -S  are  found  in  the 
oldest  writers  (65):  a«,  ItxaiW^y  family;  libcrfi, /rij^,  adjective;  epistulft,  letter 
(Plaut.).  A  couple  ot  old  masculine  nominatives  m  -Ss  are  quotecT  (422):  pari- 
cidSLs,  murderer^  and  hosticapSs,  taker  of  enemies.  In  the  accusative  Angular 
-Sm  occurs  once :  inimicitiftm  (£nn.). 

437.  The  genitive  sometimes  ends  (i.)  in  -H  in  poetry:  as,  aul&i, 
of  the  hall;  pictSI,  embroidered;  (2.)  in  -Ss:  as,  mol3s,  of  a  mill.  This 
genitive  is  rare,  but  was  always  kept  up  in  the  word  familiSs  with  pater 
or  mSter,  sometimes  with  fnius  or  ^ia :  pater  familiSs,  tfie  goodman^ 
mSter  familiSs,  the  housewife.  But  pater  familiae,  or  in  the  plural 
patrSs  familiSrum,  is  equally  common. 

438.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-ae:  as,  R5mae,  at  Rome^  in  Rome;  mHitiae,  in  war,  in  the  field, 
in  the  army, 

PLURAL  CASES. 

439.  Compounds  ending  with  -cola,  inhabiting^  and  -gena,  born,  and 
patronymics,  sometimes  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -fim  in  poetry:  as, 
caelicol&m,  of  occupants  of  heaven ;  GrSLiugenfim,  of  Greek-born  men  ; 
AeneadiSm,  of  Aeneas^s  sons ;  also  names  of  peoples :  as,  LapithSm,  of 
the  Lapithae,  With  these  last  -fim  occurs  even  in  prose :  as,  CrotOniSlt&m, 
of  the  Crotona  people, 

440.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  -eis  sometimes  occurs  (443) :  as,  tueis 
ingratieis,  against  your  will  (Plaut.).  Nouns  in  -ia  have  rarely  a  single  i  :  as, 
pecanis.  by  moneys  (Cic);  taenis,  with  fillets  (Verg.);  nSnis  IQnis,  on  the 
fifth  of  June  (Cic). 

441.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  words  in  -Sia,  or  plural  -Siae,  have  -Sis, 
and  those  in  -€ia  have  -6is  (112):  as,  kal.  mais,  on  the  calends  of  May  {insa,)  \ 
BSis,  at  Bajae  (Hon) ;  plSbSis,  plebeian, 

^4a.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  sometimes  end  in  -Sbu8,  particularly  in 
deSDUS,  goddesses,  and  filiSbus,  daughters^  to  distinguish  them  from  dels,  gods^ 
and  fniis,  sons,  ambae,  both,  and  duae,  two,  regularly  have  ambftbus  and 
duSbus. 

443.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows  : 
G.  -ai,  one  syllable  (84):  pvlchrai  ;  -ais,  twice  only:  prosepnais,  for 
PrSserpinae;  -aes,  after  80  b.c,  chiefly  in  proper  names,  mostly  Greek: 
HERAEs;  rarely  in  appellatives:  dominaes;  -8s  :  minerves;  -S,  once:  coira, 
i.e.  CQrae.  D.  -ai,  mall  periods  (84) :  filiai  ;  -i:  fortvna  ;  -€  (85)  :  fortvnb. 
Ac.  -a  (140):  tavrasia;  magna  sapientia.  Ab.  -Sd  (426):  praidad.  Loc. 
-ai :  romai.  Plural :  N.  -ai  (84) :  tabelai  datai  ;  -3,  rare :  matrona  ;  -8, 
rare  and  provincial  (85) :  mvste,  i.e.  mystae.  D.  and  Ab.  -eis,  very  often  (86) : 
scRiBEis;  D.  -as,  once :  devas  corniscas,  i.e.  divis  Comiscis.  Ab.  -Ss  once 
(85) :  NVGES,  i.e.  nCigfs. 

GREEK  NOUNS. 
4A4.  Greek  appellatives  always  take  a  Latin  form  in  the  dative  singular  and  in 
the  plural,  and  usually  throughout :  thus,  poSta,  M.,  poet^  and  aula,  F.,  court, 
are  declined  like  mSnsa.  .  Masculines  have  sometimes  a  nominative  -88  and 
accjsative  -Sn :  as,  anagnOstCs,  reader^  anagnOstSn ;  rarely  an  ablative  -S : 
as,  sophists,  sophist.  Greek  feminines  in  -C  sometimes  have  Greek  forms  in 
late  wnters:  as,  N.  \gszxckXSizX\t^,  philology,  G.  grammaticCs,  Ac.  grammati- 
cSn,  Ab.  grammatics  (Quintil.). 
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445.  Greek  proper  names  sometimes  have  the  following  forms.  Nominative 
masculme  -Ss,  -Ss :  as,  PrdsiSs,  AtridSs ;  feminine  -S :  as,  GeU,  Phaedrfi ; 
-S  :  as,  CircS.  Genitive  feminine  -Ss  :  as,  CircSs.  Acatsative  masculine  -ftn, 
-dSn :  as,  AenSSn,  PClidSn;  feminine  -Sn  :  as,  CircCn.  Ablative  feminine 
-e  :  as,  TisiphonS.  Vocative  -fi  or  -a  :  as,  AtridS,  Atiida,  Thyesta ;  -t6  : 
as,  Boots ;  -d€  :  as,  Aeacid€. 


STEMS     IN    -O-. 

The  Second  Declension. 

Genitive  singular  -i,  genitive  plural  -5-rum. 

446.  Stems  in  -o-  include  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, masculine  or  neuter. 

447.  Most  names  of  plants  in  -us  are  feminine  (407);  also  the  following: 
alvos  or  alvus,  belly^  colus,  distaffs  domus,  house^  humus,  ground^ 
vannus,  fan, 

448.  The  nominative  of  masculines  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -o-s,  or  usually  -ti-s;  some  end  in  -r;  neuters  end  in 
-o-m,  or  usually    u-m. 

449.  (i.)  Stems  in  -o-  with  the  nominative  in  -us  or  -um 
are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

dominus,  master^ 

rC^um,  kiftgdoiHy 

It 

4> 

Stems 

domino-,  M. 

regno-,  Ne. 

c^S 

Singular 

M. 

Nc. 

Nom, 

dominus,  a  (or  the)  master 

regnum 

-us 

-um 

Gen, 

dominl,  a  master* s 

rCgni 

-i 

-I 

Dat. 

domind,  to  ox  for  a  master 

rSgnO 

-6 

-5 

Ace, 

dominum,  amaster  [master 

rCgnum 

-um 

-um 

AbL 

dominO, /r^wi,  w/'M,  ox  by  a 

r€gn5 

-5 

-5 

Voc, 

domine,  master 

-e 

Plural 

Nom, 

domini,  (the)  masters 

rCgna 

-i 

-a 

Gen, 

dominOrum,  of  masters 

rSgnOnim 

-Orum 

-Orum 

Dot, 

dominis,  to  ox  for  masters 

rCgnis 

-Is 

-Is 

Ace. 

dominOs,  masters  [masters 

rggna 

-5s 

-a 

AbL 

dominis,  from^  withy  or  by 

rtgnis 

-is 

-Is 

4^0.  deus,  gody  is  declined  as  follows :  N.  deus,  G.  del,  D.  and  Ab.  ded. 
Ac  deum.  Plural :  N.  del,  dil,  commonly  dl,  G.  deOrum  or  detlm,  D.  and 
Ab.  dels,  diis,  commonly  dis,  Ac.  deOs. 
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451.  (2.)  Stems  in  -o-  with  the  nominative  in  -r  or  in  -Sins,  -Sins, 
or  -Cliu  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

puer,      boy. 

9%^t,fUld, 

Pompeius,  Pompey^ 

Stems 

puero-,  M. 

agro-,  M. 

Pomp€io-,  M. 

Singular 

Norn, 

puer,  a  (or  the)  boy 

ager 

PompSius 

Gen. 

pueri,  a  boy's,  of  a  boy 

agri 

Pomp€i 

Dot. 

puerO,  to  or  for  a  boy 

agr6 

PompeiO 

Ace, 

puerum,  a  boy 

agrum 

PompCium 

AbL 

puer6,/r^/w,  wii/tf  ox  by  a  bey 

agrd 

PompSiS            ^ 

Voc, 

PompSi,  Pompei 

Plural 

Norn. 

pueri,  {the)  boys 

agri 

Pomp€i 

Gen, 

puer5rum,  boy^^  of  boys 

agrOnim 

PompSiOrum 

Dot, 

puerls,  to  ox  for  boys 

agris 

PompSis 

^cc. 

puer5s,  boys 

agrOs 

Pomp€i6s 

Abl, 

pueris^from,  with^  or  by  boys 

agris 

Pomp€is 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

45a.  -US  and  -um  were  originally  -os  and  -om.  But  -us  w&s  used  in  the 
earliest  times,  -um  somewhat  later,  and  both  became  prevalent  between  218  and  55 
B.C.  (75),  After  u  or  v,  however,  ths  -os  and  -om  were  retained  till  toward  50 
A.D.  (105) ;  also  after  qu  ;  but  -cus  and  -cum  often  displaced  -quos  and  -quom 
(112):  as,  equos,  equom,  or  ecus,  ecum, //^r^^;  antiquos,  antiquom, 
or  anticus,  anticum,  ancient.  In  the  vocative  -e  was  always  used,  and  is 
retained  by  Plautus  in  puere,  thou  boy, 

453.  Words  in  -rus  with  a  long  penult,  as,  sevSrus,  stern,  and  the  following 
substantives  with  a  short  penult  are  declmed  like  dominus  (449) : 

ems,  master  umerus,  shoulder 

i^tnperua,  juniper  uterus,  womb 

Humerus,  number 
For  adjective  stems  in  -ro-  with  nominative  -rus,  see  615. 

454.  Masculine  stems  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  or  a  mute, 
except  those  above  (453),  drop  -os  in  the  nominative,  and  have  no  vocative: 
as,  stem  puero-,  N.  puer,  boy  (142).  Most  masculines  in  -ro-  have  a 
vowel  before  r  only  in  the  nominative  -er  (89) :  as,  agro-,  N.  ager.  But 
in  compounds  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  carrying,  having,  and  the  follow- 
ing, the  vowel  before  -r  is  a  part  of  the  stem,  and  is  found  in  all  the 
cases: 

adulter.  Liber,  paramour.  Liber  puer,  vir,  boy,  man 

gener,  socer,  son-in-law,  father-in-law    liberi,  vesper,  children,  evening 
For  Mulciber,  HibSr,  and  Celtib€r,  see  the  dictionary ;  for  adjective  stems 
in  -ro-  with  nominative  -r,  see  616.    Once  socerus  (PI.). 
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455.  nihilum,  nothings  usually  drops  -um  in  the  nominative  and  accu^tive. 
becoming  nihil  or  nil,  and  noenum,  naughty  becomes  n5n,  not  (140).  famui 
is  used  tor  famulus,  slave,  by  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  once  each  (142). 

456.  Substantives  ending  in  -ins  or  -inm  (but  never  adjectives), 
have  commonly  a  single  -i  in  the  genitive  singular  (105)  :  as, 

Vergilius,  G.  VergUi  (172);  filius,  son^  G.  fili;  cdnCibium,  marriage, 
G.  cdnfibi. 

457.  Vergil  has  once  a  genitive  -il,  fluvil,  mw*/.  Propertius  has  -ii  two  or 
three  times ;  with  Ovid,  Seneca,  and  later  writers,  -ii  is  common :  as,  gladii,  of  a 
sword ;  even  in  proper  names,  which  were  the  last  to  take  -ii :  as,  Tarquinii  ;  but 
family  names  almost  always  retain  a  single  -i.  Locatives  have  -ii :  as,  Iconii  (Cic). 

458.  Proper  names  ending  in  -ftiiui,  -iiiui,  or  -dins  have  -ai, 
-5i,  or  -51  in  the  genitive  and  vocative  singular  and  nominative 
plural,  and  -fiia,  -&,  or  -dia  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural 
(112)  :  as, 

Gaius,  G.,  v.,  and  N.  PI.  GH,  D.  and  Ab.  PI.  QHs ;  PompCi,  Pom- 
pCis;  B5i,  B5is.  In  verse  -Si  of  the  vocative  is  sometimes  made  one 
syllable  (99):  as,  Pompel;  Volte!  (Hor.). 

459.  Latin  proper  names  in  -ins  have  the  vocative  in  -i  only  :  as, 
Vergilius,  V.  Vergili ;    Mercurius,  V.  Merctirl  (172).     So,  also, 

filius,   fili,  son;  genius,  geni,  good  angel;   volturius,  volturi,  vulture; 
meus,  mi,  my,  from  the  stem  mio-. 

460.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-i  :  as,  Bpheai,  in  Ephesus;  humi,  on  the  ground;  belli,  in  war. 


PLURAL  CASES. 

461.  In  the  nominative  plural  masculine,  -ei  sometimes  occurs  (465):  as,  nStei 
geminei,  twins  born  (Plaut.)  ;  -eis  or  -is  is  rare  (465) :  as,  Sardeis,  Sardians  ; 
OCulis,  eyes;  not  infrequently  hisce,  iliese  here  (Plaut.);  masculine  stems  in  -io- 
have  rarely  a  single  -i  :  as,  fili,  sons.  For  -2i,  -Si,  or  -5i,  see  458.  The  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural  of  neuters  ended  anciently  in  -fi  (65) :  as,  oppidft,  tovms 
(Plaut.).    But  -fi  was  shortened  at  an  early  period  (59). 

46a.  In  the  common  genitive  plural  -drum,  the  -o-  oi  the  stem  is 
lengthened  (56).  A  genitive  plural  in  -fim  (or,  after  v,  in  -dm)  is  common 
from  divos,  divus,  and  deus,  god;  from  dSnfirius,  denar,  modius,  peck, 
nummus,  money^  sSstertius,  sesterce^  and  talentum,  talent,  with  numerals ; 
and  from  cardmals  and  distributives  (641):  as,  divSm,  divSm,  deSm ; 
miUe  sSstertiBm;  ducentfim ;  bintim.  The  u  was  originally  long  (29; 
30) ;  but  it  was  shortened  before  100  A.D. 

463.  Other  masculine  substantives  have  occasionally  this  genitive :  as,  liber6m, 
of  children;  particularly  inset  phrases  and  in  verse:  as,  centuria  fabrfim,  century 
of  mechanics ;  Grfiifim,  of  Greeks.  With  neuter  substantives,  as  oppidfim,  for 
Oppid5rum,  of  towns,  and  with  adjectives  it  is  rare. 

464.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  -eis  is  rare  (87) :  as,  Epidamnieis 
(Plaut).  Stems  in  -io-  have  rarely  a  single  i  :  as,  fills,  for  sons.  For  -fiis, 
-Sis,  or  -Ois,  see  458.  amb9,  both,  and  duo,  two,  have  amb5bus  and  du5bus 
(640). 
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465.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows  : 

N.  -OS,  -om,  with  o  retained  (70) :  fiuos,  tribvnos  ;  pocolom  ;  in  proper 
names  -o  (47):  cornelio  ;  -u,  rare:  lectv;  -is^  or  -i,  for  -iu8  :  caecilis; 
CLAVDi ;  neuter  -o  ( 140) :  pocolo.  G.  oldest  form  -1 :  vrbani  ;  -ei,  from  146  b.c. 
to  Augustus :  POPVLEI ;  conlegei  ;  -ii  from  stems  in  -io-  not  before  Tiberius : 
coLLEGii.  Ac. -cm  :  volcanom;  -o  (140):  optvmo  viro;  -u:  gremiv.  Ab. 
-6d,  not  after  186  b.c.  (426):  poplicod,  pbeivatod.  Plural:  N.-ci,  always 
common  (87):  virei;  filei;  -Ss,  -eis,  -is  (461) :  atilies;  coqves;  leibereis, 
i.e.  liberi;  magistreis;  magistkis;  -6,  rare:  ploirvme,  i.e.  pIQrumi.  G. 
-5m  or  -5  (140)  romanom;  romano;  -5ro  (140):  dvonoro;  -im  once:  aiser- 
NiM.  D.  and  Ab.  -eis,  the  only  form  down  to  about  130  b.c.  (87):  ANTigvEis; 
PROxsvMEis;  -Ss,  twice:  cavatvrines. 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

466.  Greek  stems  in  -o-  are  generally  declined  like  Latin  nouns,  but 
in  the  singular  sometimes  have  -os  in  the  nominative,  -on  in  the  nomi- 
native or  accusative  neuter,  rarely  -Q  in  the  genitive,  or  -5  in  the  feminine 
ablative.  Plural,  nominative  sometimes  -oe,  masculine  or  feminine,  and 
genitive,  chiefly  in  book-titles,  -dn:   as, 

Nominative  Ilios ;  Ilion  or  Ilium.  Genitive  MenandrQ,  of  Menander. 
Ablative  feminine  adjective  lecticS  oct5phord,  in  a  sedan  with  eight  bearers. 
Plural:  nominative  Adelphoe,  th€  Brothers;  canCphoroe,  basket-bearers,  femi- 
nine. Genitive  Qe5rgic5n  liber,  book  of  Husbandry,  For  Androgeds, 
AthSs  and  Panthtls,  see  the  dictionary. 


CONSONANT    STEMS. 

The  Third  Declension, 

Genitive  singular  -is,  genitive  plural  -um. 

467.  Consonant  stems  are  mostly  substantive,  and 

include  both  gender  words  and  neuters. 

Comparatives  and  a  few  other  words  are  adjective.  For  the 
gender  of  substantives,  see  570. 

468.  The  nominative  of  consonant  stems  ends  in  -o  (or  -z)  ; 
or  in  -n  (-5),  -1,  -r,  or  -s  of  the  stem,  rarely  in  -c  or  -t. 

469.  Most  consonant  stems  have  one  syllable  less  in  the 
nominative  than  in  the  genitive. 

Such  words  are  called  Imparisyllabic  words  or  Imparisyllables : 
as,  nominative  rex,  king^  one  syllable ;  genitive  regis,  of  a  king, 
two  syllables. 

470.  Many  consonant  stems  have  a  double  form :  one  form  used 
in  the  nominative  singular  (neuters  have  this  form  in  the  accusative 
also),  another  form  in  the  other  cases :  as, 
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ifldex,  juror^  stem  of  nominative  iQdec-  ( i  lo),  of  other  cases  itldic- ; 
flSmen  ( i  lo),  special  priest,  flamin-  (in);  virgS,  maid,  virgin-  (in); 
auceps  \\\o),  fowler,  aucup-  (72);  ebur  {"J^^  ivory,  ebor-;  genus,  rar/, 
rener-  (116,  no);  tristius  (346),  sadder,  tristiSr-  (3i|6) ;  corpus  (75), 
body,  corpor-  (116);  pater  {%f^,  father,  patr-.  In  such  instances  the  stem 
of  the  oblique  cases  is  taken  for  brevity  to  represent  both  forms  of  the  stem. 


I.      MUTE  STEMS. 

471.  (i.)  Stems  in  a  guttural  mute,  -g-  or  -c-,  are  declined 
as  follows : 


Examples 

rex,  king. 

dux,  leader, 

IQdex,  juror. 

Case 
endings 

Stems 

reg..  M. 

due-,  M. 

iQdic-,  M.,F. 

Singular 

Norn. 

rfx,  a  (or  the)  king 

dux 

iQdex 

-8(-x) 

Gen, 

regis,  a  king's,  of  a  king 

ducis 

iOdicis 

-is 

Dat. 

rBgi,  to  ox  for  a  king 

duci 

iadici 

-I 

Ace, 

rSgem,  a  king              \king 

ducem 

iQdicem 

-em 

AM. 

T^ge,from,  with,  Gt  by  a 

duce 

iQdice 

-c 

Plural 

Norn. 

reges,  (the)  kings 

duces 

iQdices 

-es 

Gen. 

rSgum,  kings*,  of  kings 

ducum 

iQdicum 

-um 

Dat. 

rCgibus,  to  ox  for  kings 

ducibus 

iQdicibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

regfs,  kings                [kings 

duces 

iQdices 

-es 

AM. 

r^f^hvL9,from,  with,  or  by 

ducibus 

iQdicibus 

-ibus 

In  the  nominative  and  accusative,  neuters  have  no  case  ending  in  the 
singular,  and  -a  in  the  plural.  In  the  other  cases  they  have  the  same  case 
endings  as  gender  stems. 

472.  (/?.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -%-,  with  nominative  -x,  genitive 
-gis,  are: 

-ex,  -egis    grex,    M.,    (F.),    I^erd;    aquilex,    Mv,    spring-liunter,   hydraulic 
engineer, 

-ex,  -egis    rex,  M.,  king;  interrex,  regent;  lex,  F.,  law;  and  N.  and  Ac 
exiex,  exlegem,  beyond  the  law,  adjective. 

-ex,  -igis     remex,  M.,  oarsman. 

-Ix,  -!gis      strlx,  F.,  screech-owl. 

-Qnx,  -ugis  c5niunx  (121)  or  c5niux,  M.,  F.,  spouse, 

-UX,  -Qgis   frUx,  Y.,  fruit. 
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473.  (b.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -c-,  with  nominative  -x,  genitive 
-ols,  are: 

-ax,  -acis     fax,  F.,  iorch^  no  G.  PI.  in  good  writers  (430). 

-fix,  -ficis     pfix,  F.^peace^  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac.  pficCs ;  limfix,  F.,  snaii. 

-ex,  -ecia  faenisex,  W.,^  haycutier ;  ntx^F.,  murder;  precl,  D.,F., /rayer, 
no  N.,  usually  plunl. 

-ex,  -ecis    vervfx,  M.,  wether;  allSx,  Y ,^ fish-pickle ^  also  allCc,  Ne. 

-ex,  -icis  Masculines  mostly:  apex,  point;  cSrex,  F.»  rush;  caudex  or 
c5dex,  blocky  book;  cimex,  bug;  cortex,  M.,  F.,  bark;  culex, 
gnat ;  iorftx,  M.,  F.,  s/uars;  trutex,  shrub;  Hex,  F.,  holm-oak, 
lllex,  M.,  F.,  seducer;  imbTeXftile;  latex,/«tt/;  mViTex, purple- 
shell;  dbicc,  Ab.,  M.,  F.,  bar^  no  N.;  paelex,  F.,  concubtne. 
fiOllex,  thumb ;  pHleXf fiea;  pVLtntx, pumice-stone;  T^Tn^Xt  blood- 
vessel;  rumex,  sorrel;  silex,  M.,  Y.^fiint;  sdrex,  shrew-mouse ; 
vortex  or  vertex,  whirl ;  vitex,  F.,  a  shrub.  Also  some  com- 
pounds: as,  iQdeXf/t/rcr ;  artifex,  ^r^(V<7» ;  ^Msp^x^  bird-vieivcr. 

-ix,  -icis  Fe:)iinines  mostly:  appendix,  addition;  calix,  M.,  cuf;  filix, 
fern;  iyjXxx^  gull ;  fornix,  M.,  arch;  larix,  larch;  pix,  pitchy 
no  G.  PI.  (430);  salix,  willow;  vfirix,  swollen  vein;  vicis,  G., 
change^  no  N.,  D.,  or  G.  PI.  (430). 

-ix;  -icis  Feminines:  cervix,  ;if<ri6 ;  cicStrix,  jr^r;  comix,  ^^m^;  c^tumix 
(62),  quail;  I5dix,  blanket;  rfidix,  root;  stniix,  heap.  Also 
coxendix,  hip^  later  coxendix,  coxendicis. 

-6x,  -6c is    v6x,  F.,  voice. 

-ux,  -ucis  crux,  F.,  cross;  dux,  M.,  F.,  leader;  nux,  F.,  nut-tree^  nut; 
trSdux,  M.,  vinelayer. 

474.  (2.)  Stems  in  a  lingual  mute,  -d-  or  -t-,  are  declined  as 
follows : 


Examples 

cust5s,  keeper. 

aetfis,    age, 

virttis,  virtue, 

mWtSf  soldier  t 

1       Stems 

custSd-,  M. 

aetfit-,  F. 

virtat-,  F. 

milit-,  M. 

Singular 

Noni. 

cust5s 

aetfis 

virtfis 

miles 

Gen. 

custSdis 

aetStis 

virtQtis 

militis 

Dat. 

cust5di 

aetfiti 

virtQti 

militi 

Ace, 

custOdem 

aetStem 

virtQtem 

militem 

Abl. 

cust5de 

aetfite 

virtQte 

milite 

Plural 

Nom. 

custSdes 

aetfitCs 

virtatCs 

militCs 

Gen. 

custadum 

aetStum 

virtQtum 

militum 

Dat. 

custOdibus 

aetfitibus 

virtQtibus 

militibus 

Ace. 

custMSs 

aetfites 

virtates 

militCs 

Abl, 

cust5dibus 

aetfitibus 

virtatibus 

militibus 
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475-  (^O  Examples  of  stems  in  -d-,  with  nominative  -s,  genitive 
•dis,  are  : 

-as,  -adis     vas,  M.,  F,,  personal  surety ^  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-aes,  -aedis  praes,  M..  bondsman. 

-es, -idis  6bsts,Vi,y'P.y hostage;  pTaLeses,M,,F.f overseer,  *d^sts, s/otA/ut, 
adjective. 

-CSt-edis     pSs.M.,  foot. 

-es, -idis  hSrCs,  M.,  F,^kdr;  e'xh^t^St  disinherited^  adjective;  mercSs, 
F.,  reward. 

-is, -idis  Feminines:  capis,  cup;  cassis,  helmet;  cuspis,  spear-pmnt ; 
prdmulsis,  appetiter;  lapis,  M.,  stone. 

-5s,  -ddis     custds,  M.,  F.^  guard. 

-aus, -audis  laus,  F.^  praise. 

-us,  -udis     pecus,  F.,  beast^  head  of  cattle. 

-Qs,  -Qdis  Feminines  :  Incfls,  anvil;  palQs,  swamps  nominative  once  in  Horace 
palus,  as  (rom  an  -o-  stem ;  subscQs,  dovetail. 

476.  sCdSs,  F.,  seat^  has  an  -s-  stem,  namely  -Ss  (2';6),  in  the  nominative,  and 
sSd-  in  the  other  cases  (40:);  G.  PI.  s6dum,  once  sSdium  (Veil.  Pat).  The 
only  example  of  a  neuter  stem  in  -d-,  with  nominative  -r,  genitive  -dis,  is  cor 
(143),  hearty  cordis,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

477.  {b.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -t-,  with  nominative  -s,  genitive 
-tit,  are : 

-as,  -atis      anas,  F.,  duck;  G.  PI.  also  anitum  (Cic),  and  Ac  PI.  anitSs 

(Plaut.). 

-is,  -Stis       aetSs,  F.,  age;  also  numerous  other  feminines  in  -tSs  (262). 

-es,  -etis      interpres,  M.,  F.,  go-between;  seges,  F.,  crop'^  teges,  F.,  mat. 

-es, -itif  Masculines  mostly:  ames,  net-fole;  antistes,  M.,  F.,  overseer; 
caespes,  sod;  comes,  M.,  F.,  companion;  eques,  horseman; 
fomes,  tinder;  gurges,  whirlpool ;  hospes,  M.,  F.,  guest-friend; 
limes, /aM;  merges,  F.,  jA^oJ^;  miles,  M.,  F.,  jo/rfwr ;  palmes, 
vine-sprout ;  pedes,  man  afoot^  infantry  ;  poples,  hough ;  stipes, 
trttnk;  termes,  bough;  trimes,  by-path,  dives,  rich;  85spes, 
safe ;  superstes,  surviving;  caelite,  Ab.,  occupant  of  heaven^  no 
N.,  adjectives. 

-€s,  -etis      abiSs,  F.,/r;  ariSs,  M.,  ram;  pariCs,  M.,  wall, 

-Ss,  -6tis  Feminines :  quiCs  and  recjuiCs,  rest^  no  D.,  Ac  often  requiem, 
Ab.  usually  requiC  (603);  inquiSs,  unrest,  N.  only. 

-OS,  -Otis      compos,  master  of  adjective. 

nepds,  M.f  grandson f  pr(^igc 

whetstone^,  no  G.  PI.  (430) ;  d6s,  F.,  dowry ^  no  G.  Pi.  in  good  writers 


-5s,  -5tis  nepds,  M.,  grandson^  profligate;  sacerd5s,  M.,  friest;  c58,  F., 
wlietstone^  no  G.  PI.  (430);  d6s,  F.,  dowry ^  no  G.  PI.  in  goo^  — '^ — 
(43c) ;  d5tum  once  ( Val.  Max.),  and  d5tium  in  the  jurists. 

-Us, -litis  Feminines:  iuventQs,  youth;  salQs,  existence;  senectQs,  old 
age;  servitfks,  slavery,  all  singular  only;  and  virtQs,  virtue,  with 
a  plural. 
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478.  vStes,  bard^  has  an  -8-  stem,  namdy  -€8  (256),  in  the  nominative,  and 
vat-  in  the  other  cases  (401) ;  G.  PL  vStum,  but  thrice  vStium  (Cic).  The  only 
example  of  a  neuter  stem  in  •t-,  with  nominative  -t,  genitive  -tis,  b  caput, 
headf  capitis,  and  its  compounds  occiput,  back  of  the  7u(xd^  and  sinciput,  y<^. 
lac,  Ne.,  milk,  lactis,  has  m  old  Latin  nominative  and  accusative  lacte,  but  usually 
drops  the  -te. 

479.  (3.)  Stems  in  a  labial  mute,  -b-  or  -p-,  are  declined  as  follows  : 

mdniceps,  burgess,  stem  mdnicip-,  M.,  F. 

Singular :  N.  mtlniceps,  G.  mtlnicipis,  D.  mtlnicipf,  Ac  mdnicipem, 
Ab.  mtlnicipe.  Plural :  N.  rnQnicipCs,  G.  mtlnicipum,  D.  mQnicipibus, 
Ac  mdnicipCs,  Ab.  mQnicipibus. 

480.  Examples  of  stems  in  -b-  or  -p-,  with  nominative  -»,  genitive 
-bis  or  -pirn,  are  : 

-ebs,  -ibis   caelebs,  unmarried,  adjective,  the  only  stem  in  -b-. 

,  -apis  dapis,  G.,  Y,,  feast,  N.  and  D.  S.,  and  G.  PI.  not  used  (430). 

-cps,  -ipis  adeps  or  adips,  M.,  F.,/<z/jno  G.  PI.;  forceps,  M.,  P..  pincers; 
mQniceps,  ourgher.  particeps,  sharing,  and  princeps,  ^n;^, 
adjectives. 

-eps,  -upis  auceps, /m'/rr;  manceps,  contractor,  mancupis  or  mancipis. 

,  -ipis  stipis,  G.,  F.,  small  change,  no  N. 

-ops,  -opis  Ops,  F.,  old  Opis  {y\3NX.),  goddess  of  power  ;  opis,  G.,  F.,  help,  no 
N.,  L>.  unce  only,  PI.  opSs,  means  (41b). 

II.      STEMS  IN  A   CONTINUOUS   CONSONANT. 

481.  (i.)  Stems  in  -1-  and  -n-  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

c5nsul,  consul, 

IcO,  lion, 

imSgO,  likeness, 

nOmen,  name, 

Stems 

c5nsul-,  M. 

lcOn-,M. 

imSgin-,  F. 

nOmin-,  Ne. 

Singular 

Norn. 

consul 

leO 

imSgO 

nOmen 

Gen. 

cOnsulis 

leOnis 

imSginis 

nOminis 

Dat. 

cOnsuli 

leOni 

imSgini 

nOmini 

Ace. 

cOnsulem 

leGnem 

imSginem 

nOmen 

Abl. 

cGnsule 

leOne 

imagine 

nOmine 

Plural 

Nam. 

cOnsulSs 

leOnSs 

imSginSs 

nOmina 

Gen, 

cOnsulum 

leOnum 

imSginum 

nCminum 

Dat, 

cOnsulibus 

leOnibus 

imSginibus 

nOminibus 

Ace, 

cOnsulfs 

leOnCs 

imSginCs 

nOmina 

Abl. 

cOnsulibus 

leonibus 

imSginibus 

nOminibus 
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482.  Examples  of  steins  in  -1-,  with  nominative  -1,  genitive  -lis,  are : 
-SI,  -alis       Sfll,  M.,  sait^  sometimes  Ne.  in  the  singular;  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-el,  -ellis     fel  (139),  Ne.,^ai7;  mel,  t^t-^/umey;  plural  only  fella,  mella. 
•il,    -il^       mQgil,  M,f  mulUt;  pQgil,  M.fdoxer;  vigil,  M.^wa/cAman. 
-61,  -61i8      851,  M.,  sun,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 
-ul,  -ulis     c5n8ul,  consul;  praesul,  Aead  dancer ;  exsul,  exiU, 

483.  (a.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -en,  geni- 
tive -iniB,  are: 

flSmen,  Vi^priest ;  pecten,  M.,  comb ;  tibicen,  M..^piper;  tubicen,  M., /rum- 
peter  ;  sanguen,  Ne.,  blood.    Many  neuters  in  -men  (224 } :  as,  certSmen,  contest, 

484.  {b,)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -5,  geni- 
tive -5uis,  are: 

Many  masculine  concretes:  as,  ^M%\^t  dagger ;  words  of  the  agent  (211'):  as, 
praed5,  robber;  and  family  names :  as,  CicerG.  Feminine  abstracts  in  -i5  (227), 
and  many  in  -tiO  or  -siO  (228):  as,  opini5,  notion;  c5git&tid, ///tTi^^/i/. 

485.  (cJ)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -5,  geni- 
tive -inis,  are: 

Masculines:  Apoll5;  cardO,  hinge;  5rdd,  rank;  turb5,  whirlwind. 
homo,  M.,  F.,  human  being;  nSmd,  nobody;  for  G.  and  Ab.,  nfllHus  and 
nQlld  are  generally  used;  marrG,  M.,  F.,  brink,  Feminines :  grandd,  hail; 
harund5,  reed;  hinind5,  swallow;  hirQdG,  leech;  testfldd,         '         *     " 


tortoise;  virg5, 
-tddS, -tfldii  • 
(264):  as,  CUpidG,  also  M.,  desire;  imUgd,  likeness;   s51itQd5,  loneliness. 


maiden.    Many  in  -dd,  -dinis  (225),   -r5,  -ginis  (226},  and  -tQd5,  -tfldinis 


il86.  sanguis,  M.,  blood,  stem  sanguin-,  takes  -s  in  the  nominative  (131). 
cams,  M.,  F.,  dog,  stem  can-,  and  iuvenis,  M.,  ¥.,  young  person,  stem  iuven-, 
have  the  nominative  formed  like  that  of  -i-  stems.     For  senex,  old  man,  see  500, 

487.  (2.)  Stems  in  -r-  and  -s-  are  declined  as  follows : 


^9Xtt, father, 

dolor,  pain, 

fibs,flotuer. 

genus,   race. 

Stems 

patr-,  M. 

dolSr-,  M. 

flSr-,  M. 

gener-,  Ne. 

Singular 

Norn. 

pater 

dolor 

flOs 

genus 

Gen. 

patris 

dol5ris 

flOris 

genens 

Dat, 

patri 

dol5ri 

flSri 

generi 

Ace, 

patrcm 

dol5rem 

fl5rem 

genus 

Abl, 

patre 

dol5re 

fl5re 

genere 

Plural 

Nom, 

patrCs 

dol5res 

flOrCs 

genera 

Gen, 

patrum 

dol5rum 

flOrum 

generum 

Dat. 

patribus 

dol5ribu8 

fl5ribu8 

generibus 

Ace, 

patrCs 

doldrCs 

flSrCs 

genera 

Abl. 

patribus 

dol5ribus 

fl5ribu8 

generibus 
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488.  Many  stems  in  -r-  ended  originally  in  -s-,  which  became  -r-  be- 
tween two  vowels»  and  in  some  words  in  the  nominative  also  (116) :  as,  fids, 
YA..,Jlowgr,  G.  *fl5sis,  fldris;  hon58,  M^  honour ^  G.  honOris,  N.  honor. 

489.  (a,)  Examples  of  stems  in  -r-,  with  nominative  -r.  genidve 
-ris,  are  : 

-ar,  -aris     baccar,  Ne.,  aslant;  IQbar,  Ne.,  rarely  M.,  bright  sky^  no  PI. 

-Sr,  -aris     ISr,  M.,  household  god ;  G.  PI.  larum ;  two  or  three  times  larium. 

-ar,  -arris   fSr  (139),  Ne.,  spelt;  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac  farra. 

-er,  -eris  Masculines:  acipSnser,  sturgeon;  agger,  mound;  Snser,  rarely 
F.,  goose;  asser,  pole;  ctLtcer,  j'atl;  later,  drich;  mulier, 
F.,  woman;  passer,  sparrow;  vomer,  ploughshare.  Neuters: 
cadSver,  corpse;  tQber,  swelling;  Qber,  breast;  yerberis,  G., 
lashy  no  N.,  generally  PL ;  acer,  mctple^  and  some  other  plant  names : 
sec  573.    pauper,  poor^  adjective. 

-tcr,  -tris  accipiter,  M.,  hawk;  frSter,  M,  brother;  mSter,  F.,  mother; 
pater,  Vi.^  father, 

-er,  -eris     vCr,  Ne. ;  no  PI. 

-or,  -oris     aequor,Ne.,  sea;  marmor,  Ne.,  marble;  arbor,  F.,  tree. 

•or,  -5ris  olor,  M.,  swan;  soror,  F.,  sister;  uxor,  F.,  wife.  Many  mascu- 
lines in  -or  for  -Os  (237) :  as,  odor,  smell;  and  in  -tor.  -tSris 
(205):  as,  amStor,  lover.  Also  gender  comparatives  of  aojectives: 
as,  tristior  (346),  M.,  F.,  sadder. 

-ur,  -oris  Neuters :  ebur,  ivory ;  PI.  only  ebora ;  rSbur,  heart  of  oak ;  PL 
rObora  common,  r5bonim  and  r5boribU8  twice  each.  Also  femur 
thighy  femoris  or  feminis,  and  iecur,  /mrr,  iecoris,  iecineris, 
or  iocineris. 

-ur,  -uris  augur,  M.,  F.,  augur;  furfur,  M.,  bran;  turtur,  M.,  F.,  turtle 
dove;  voltur  or  vultur,  M.,  vulture.  Neuters:  fulrur,  lightning; 
guttur,  rarely  M.,  throat;  murmur,  murmur ;  siupur,  sulphur, 
cicur,  tame^  adjective. 

-Qr,  -Oris     ffir,  M.,  thief, 

^90.  volucris,  F.,  bird^  stem  volucr-,  has  its  nominative  formed  like  that 
of  -1-  stems. 

491.  (^.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -s-,  or  -r-  for  -s-,  with  nominative 
-s,  genitive  -rls,  are : 
-acs,  -aeris  aes,  Ne.,  copper^  bronze ;  in  the  PL  only  aera  and  aerum  are  usual. 

-Cs,  -eris  CerCs.  pQbSs,  mangrown ;  imptlbCs,  immature^  adjectives ;  for 
the  last  more  commonly  impQbis,  like  brevis  (630). 

-is,  -eris  cinis.  M.,  ashes;  cucumis,  M.,  cucumber^  also  with  -i-  stem; 
pulvis,  M.fdust;  v5mis»  fi,^ ploughshare, 

-6s,  -oris    arbSs,  F.,  tree, 

-6s,  -6ris  Masculines:  fl6s,/<mvr;  m6s,  custom;  r5s,  dew,  no  G.  PI.  (430); 
lep5s,  grace;  hon5s  or  honor,  honour,  znd  some  old  Latin  words 
for  later  -or  :  as,  odSs  or  odor,  smell  (489).  6s,  Ne.,  mouth,  fac^ 
no  G.  PL  (430). 
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-us,  -eris     Neuters:  acu8,  husk;  foedus,  treaty;  fflnua,  /unera/;  genus, 

•■         "  "  "*    • '  V;  mOnus, 

raudus  or 

,,        ^     ,,     .    ,  .  ulcus, 

sore;  veUuSf  ^eece ;  viscus,  dowe/,  usually  plural;  volnus  or  vul- 
nus,  wound.    Also  Venus,  F.,  and  vetus,  aid,  adjective. 
-us,  -oris    Neuters:  corpus,  dody;  decus,^ace;  d^dtcus^  disgrace ;  f aci- 
nus, <i^^;  faenus,  interest;  frigVLSt  eo/d ;  litus,  sAin'e;  nemus, 
grove;    pectus,  breast;    pecus,  JiocJb;    penus,  store;    pignus, 
pledge;   stercus,  dung;   tempus,   time;   tergus,   back.     Also 
lepUS,  M.,  hare, 
-US,  -dris     Neuter  comparatives  of  adjectives :  as,  tristius  (346),  ja^<^. 
-fls,  -Oris    Neuters:  crQs,  leg;  iOs,  rights  PI.  idra,  G.  PI.  twice  only  (Plaut.; 
Cato),  no  D.  or  Ab.   PL ;  ius,  broth,  pQs,  >«j,  rQs,  country^  tfls, 
frankincense,  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac.  iiXra,  &c.    tellQs,  F.,  earth, 
49a.  vSs,  Ne.,  vessel,  utensil,  retains  the  S  between  two  vowels :    G.  vSsis, 
D.  vSsi,  Ab.  vSse,  plural  N.  and  Ac.  visa;    the  G.  vSsQrum,  and  D.  and 
Ab.  vSsis,  are  formed  from  an  -o-  stem,  vSso-  (401).    mSnsis,   M..  month, 
mSnsis,  has  its  nominative  formed  like  that  of  -i-  stems;  G.  PI.   mSnsum, 
sometimes  mSnsuum  or  mSnsium.     os  (139),  Ne.,  bone,  ossis,  has  no  G. 
PL  in  good  writers  (430) :   ossium  late. 

493.  The  two  neuters  virus,  gall,  foison,  and  volgus  or  vulgus,  the  crowd, 
have  -o-  stems,  except  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  (401),  and  no  plural :  thus, 
N.  and  Ac.  volgus,  G.  voln,  D.  and  Ab.  volgd.  A  masailine  accusative  vol^m 
is  sometimes  found.  The  Greek  neuter  pelagus,  the  deep,  has  also  G.  pelagi,  D. 
and  Ab.  pelag5,  PL  N.  and  Ac  pelage  (508). 

III.      STEMS   IN   -U-   OR   -V-. 

494.  Four  substantives  with  stems  in  -u-  or  -v-,  grUs,  F.,  crane, 
gruis ;  sQs,  M.,  F.,  sow,  swine,  suis ;  bds,  M.,  F.,  ox,  cow,  bovis ;  and  nix 
(^00),  F.,  snow,  nivis,  follow  the  consonant  declension ;  also  the  geni- 
tive lovis,  and  the  other  oblique  cases  of  luppiter  (500).  But  st&s  has 
in  the  plural  dative  and  ablative  suibus,  sQbus,  or  subus;  b5s  has 
in  the  plural  genitive  bourn  or  bovum,  rarely  bovom  (112),  and  in 
the  dative  and  ablative  bdbus,  or  oftener  bQbus  (75);  nix  has  no  geni- 
tive plural  in  good  writers  (430) :   nivium  late,  once  nivum. 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

495*  ('•)  'T^c  nominative  singular  of  gender  stems  in  a  mute 
is  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  stem  (422)  :  as, 

rfg-,  king,  N.  rCx  (149) ;  due-,  leader,  N.  dux  (47)  ;  custOd-,  guard, 
N.  custds  (137);  aetat-,  age,  N.  aetSs  (137);  caelib-,  unmarried,  N. 
caelebs  (45) ;  mQnicip-,  burgher,  N.  mdniceps.  hiem-,  vmtter,  the  only 
stem  in  -m-,  N.  hiemps  (120)  or  hiems,  also  takes  -s. 

496.  (2.)  Stems  in  a  continuous  consonant,  -1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or 
-S-,  and  neuters  have  no  nominative  suffix  (422,  423)  :  as, 

cSnsul-,  consul,  N.  cOnsul;  flSmin-,  special  priest,  N.  fllmen;  agger-, 
mound,  N.  agger;  IQr-  for  iQs-,  right,  N.  IQs. 

For  cor,  heart,  see  476 ;  lacte,  lac,  milk,  47S ;  sanguis,  blood,  486 ;  -a 
in  neuter  ;.djectives,  612. 
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497.  {a,)  Stems  in  -5n-  drop  -n-  in  the  nominative  ;  stems  in  -in- 
for  -on-  arop  -n-,  and  end  in  -5  (141):  as, 

le5n-,  lion^  N.  Ie5 ;  imSgin-  for  imigon-,  likeness ^  N.  imSgO. 

498.  (b.)  Stems  of  one  syllable  in  -r-  for  -s-  usually  retain  -8  in  the 
nominative :  as,  flOr-  for  flSs-,  M.,  flower ^  N.  flOs ;  iQr-  for  iQs-,  Ne^ 
rights  N.  iQs.  Some  of  more  than  one  syllable  also  retain  -s :  see  491  ;  but 
in  others  -8  is  changed  to  -r,  and  in  masculines  a  preceding  5  b  shortened : 
as,  od58,  smell,  odor.    Iep08,  grace,  retains  -Os. 

499.  {c.)  Four  stems  in  -er-  for  -es-  have  the  nominative  singular  in  -is  : 
cinis,  ashes,  cineris ;  cucumis,  cucumber,  cucumeris  or  cucumis ;  pul- 
vis,  dust,  pulveris ;  and  v5mi8,  oftener  v5mer,  ploughshare,  vdmeris. 

500.  The  following  have  the  nominative  singular  formed  from  a  differ- 
ent stem  from  that  of  the  other  cases  (401) : 

ittTf  journey f  itineris,  stems  iter-,  itiner- ;  luppiter  (3S9),  lovis ;  niz» 
snow,  nivis,  stems  nigu-,  niv-  (494) ;  senex,  old  man^  man  of  forty  or  more, 
senis,  stems  senec-,  sen-.  Fur  sSdSs,  seat^  see  476;  vStes,  bard^  478. 
canis,  dog,  N.  also  canSs  (Plaut..  Enn.,  Lucil.]|,  iuvenis,  young  or  middle^^ed 
person  (486),  volucris,  bird  (490),  and  minsis,  month  (492),  have  their  nomma> 
tives  formed  like  those  of  -i-  stems. 

joi.  An  old  dative  in  -6  is  sometimes  retained  in  set  phrases  (507):  as, 
acre,  money;   jflrS,  right. 

50a.  Substantives  have  rarely  an  ablative  in  -I  or  -ci  like  -i-  stems: 
as,  capiti  (Catull.),  head,  for  capite;  dOtei  (Plant.),  dowry ^  for  dOte. 
Substantives  used  as  adjectives  have  sometimes  -i :  as,  artifici  manO,  with 
artist  hand;  but  often  -e :  as,  Slite  iSpsQ,  with  winged  glide.  For  -S  in  old 
Latin,  see  65. 

503.  Adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  have  sometimes  an  ablative  in  -i  : 
as,  melidri,  better y  for  meliore.  Adjectives  ^cf  one  ending'  with  consonant 
stems  (624)  have  always  -e,  except  vetus,  old,  which  has  sometimes  veteri. 

504.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-I :  as,  Karthgginf,  at  Carthage;  rfbi,  a-field,  in  the  country. 


505- 

-is,  like 


PLURAL  CASES. 

505.  The  nominative  and  accusative  plural  masculine  and  feminine  have  rarely 
I,  like  stems  in  -i-  :  as,  8acerd5ti8,  priests ;  meli5ris,  better.     For  -S  in 

neuters  in  old  Latin,  see  65. 

506.  The  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -tSt-  (262)  is  sometimes  -ium,  like  that  of 
-i-  stems :  as,  civitatium,  communities ;  voluptStium,  pleasures  (Cic.) ;  but 
chiefly  in  or  after  the  Augustan  age.  mSnsis,  month,  \a&  mCnsum,  but  often 
mSnsuum,  sometimes  mCnsium.  Sles,  bird,  has  sometimes  Slituum  in  hex- 
ameter verse.    For  the  dative  and  ablative  -bQs  in  old  Latin,  see  67. 

507.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  MVNiciPEs;  -6  for  -68  (47) :  maio,  i.c.  mSi5s  or  mSior.  G.  -es,  as  early 
as  218  B.C.:  sALVTEs;  -us,  from  186  to  100  B.C. :  nominvs;  -u  (47):  caesarv. 
D.  -ei:  virtvtei,  soon  after  290  B.C.;  heredei,  4s  B.C.;  -S,  disappeared  sooner 
than  -ei  except  in  set  phrases  (501),  but  is  equally  old  :  ivnone  ;  iovre.  Ac.  -c 
(140) :  APiCB.  Ab.  -id  (426) :  coventionid,  i.e.  c5nti5ne ;  -ei :  virtvtei  ; 
-i:  HEREDi.  Plural:  N.  -Is:  iovdicis.  G.  -om:  povmilionom  ;  -ium: 
MVNiciPiVM.    D.  -ebus :  tempestatebvs.    Ac.  -is :  mvnicipis. 
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GREEK    NOUNS. 

508.  Greek  appellatives  of  the  consonant  declension  occasionally  retain  Greek 
case  endings :  as,  lampas,  torch^  G.  lampados,  Ac  lampada.  Plural :  N. 
lampades,  Ac.  lampadas.  SCr,  air^  has  usually  the  accusative  Sera,  and^ 
aethSr,  ufper  air^  always  has  aethera.  In  the  plural  nominative  and  accusative, 
cStus,  swimming  mcnstery  melos,  strain  of  mustc^  and  pelagus  (493)1  the  deep^ 
have  -e :  as,  c€tf .  Genitive  -6n,  rare :  as,  epigrammatSn,  epigrams.  Dative 
and  ablative  -matis  from  words  in  -ma,  -matis:  as,  poSmatis,/arMj  (401). 

^oq,  Greek  proper  names  of  the  consonant  declension  are  usually 
declined  like  Latin  ones  in  old  Latin  and  prose.  From  Vergil  and  Proper- 
tius  on,  Greek  case  endings  grow  more  and  more  frequent,  especially  in 
poetry ;  they  are  best  learned  for  every  name  from  the  dictionary ;  the 
commonest  forms  are: 

Genitive  -OS  :  as,  P9n,  PSnos ;  -Qs,  with  nominative  -5  :  as,  Mantd, 
MantQs.  Dative  -i,  rare:  as,  Min5idi.  Accusative  -a,  common  with  names 
of  persons  in  poetry,  not  in  prose,  more  common  with  those  of  places,  and  even 
in  prose :  as,  Acheronta ;  always  P9na ;  -5,  with  feminines  in  -5,  -Qs : 
as,  I>idd.  Vocative :  PallSs,  PallS  ;  in  old  Latin  the  nominative  is  com- 
monly used  instead  of  the  vocative.  Plural:  Nominative  -es  :  as.  Arcades. 
Dative  -sin,  rare :  as,  LCmniasin.  Accusative  -as,  very  common :  as,  Lele- 
gas ;  in  prose,  Macedonas ;  also  in  words  not  Greek :  as,  AUobrogas  (Caes.). 

510.  Names  in  -eus,  like  Orpheus,  are  usually  declined  like  -o-  stems  (449). 
They  have  less  frequently  Greek  forms :  as,  G.  Orpheos,  D.  Orphei  or  Orphl, 
Ac.  Orphea.    Accusative  rarely  -€a:  as,  flionCa. 

511.  Some  names  in  -Ss  have  the  genitive  in  -is  or  -i  and  the  accusative  in  -em 
or  -en  (401):  as,  S5crates,  G.  S5cratis  or  SOcratI,  Ac.  usually  SGcratem, 
also  SdcratCn.  AchillSs  and  UlixCs  have  in  the  genitive  -ei,  -€i,  or  -i. 
Names  in  -clSs  have  rarely  the  accusative  -clea:   as,  Periclea. 

51a.  Some  names  in  -is  have  forms  either  from  a  stem  in  -id-,  or  from  one  in 
-i-:  as,  Paris,  G.  Paridis,  D.  Paridi,  Ac.  Paridem,  Parim  or  Parin,  V. 
Pari. 


STEMS  IN  -i-  AND  MIXED  STEMS. 

Tlie  Third  Declension, 
Genitive  singular  -is,  genitive  plural  -i-um. 

513.  Stems  in  -i-  include  both  substantives  and 
adjectives,  gender  words  and  neuters. 

For  the  gender  of  substantives,  see  570. 

514.  The  nominative  of  gender  stems  in  -i-  ends  usually  in  -« 
(or  -x),  sometimes  in  -1  or  -r ;  that  of  neuter  substantives  has  no 
suffix,  and  ends  usually  in  -e,  sometimes  in  -1  or  -r. 

515.  Most  stems  in  -i-  have  as  many  syllables  in  the  nomina* 
tive  as  in  the  genitive. 
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Such  words  are  called  Parisyllahic  words,  or  Parisyllables :  as, 
nominative  civla,  citizen^  two  syllables ;  genitive  oivis,  of  a  citizen^ 
also  two  syllables. 

516.  Stems  in  -i-  are  declined  in  the  main  like  consonant  stems,  but 
have  -im  in  the  accusative  of  some  substantives,  and  -i  in  the  ablative  of 
adjectives,  of  some  gender  substantives,  and  of  neuters ;  in  the  plural  they 
have  -ium  in  the  genitive,  -is  often  in  the  accusative  of  gender  words,  and 
-ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter. 

I.      PARISYLLABLES. 

517.  (i.)  Parisyllahic  gender  stems  in  -i-  with  the  nominative 
in  -is  are  declined  as  follows: 


Examples 

iM^ZXS^COUgh^ 

turris,  tower, 

amnis,  river. 

hostis,  etumy. 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Stems 

tussi-.  F. 

turri-,  F. 

amni-,  M. 

ho8ti-,M^F. 

Singular 

Nom, 

tussis 

turris 

amnis 

hostis 

-is 

Gen. 

tussis 

turris 

amnis 

hostis 

-is 

Djt. 

tUSSi 

turri 

amni 

hosti 

-i 

Ace, 

tussim 

turrim,  -em 

amnem 

hostem 

-im,  -em 

AbL 

tuss! 

turri,  -e 

amne,  -i 

hoste 

-i,-c 

Plural 

Nom. 

tussSs 

turrSs 

amnCs 

hostCs 

-es 

Gen, 

turrium 

amnium 

hostium 

-ium 

Dat. 

turribus 

amnibus 

hostibus 

-ibu8 

Ace, 

tussis,  -Cs 

turris,  -Bs 

amnis,  -fs 

hostis,  -Ss 

-is,  .^8 

Abl. 

turribus 

amnibus 

hostibus 

-ibus 

518.  {a,)  Like  the  singular  of  tussis  are  declined  parisyllahic  names  of  rivers 
and  places,  like  Tiberis,  Hispalis.  Also  cucumis,  M.,  cucumber  (hut  see 
491),  and  the  defectives  sitis,  F.,  thirsty  Ac.  sitim.  Ah.  siti,  no  plural ;  and  vis, 
F.,  power,  Ac.  vim.  Ah.  vi.  Plural  (401):  N.  virCs,  G.  virium,  D.  and  Ah. 
viribus,  Ac.  viris  or  virSs.  (The  D.  vi  is  only  found  twice;  a  N.  and  Ac.  PI. 
vis  is  very  rare.) 


519.  (b.)  The  following  feminines  are  declined  like  turris,  with 
or  -em  in  the  accusative,  and  -i  or  -e  in  the  ablative  : 


-im 


clavis,  key 
f  ebris,  fever 


nSvis,  vessel 
puppis,  stern 


So  also  in  the  obliaue  cases,  Liger,  the  Liger. 
accusative  -im,  in  the  aolative  -e  or  -i. 


simentis,  planting 
Strigilis,  skin-scraper 

Arar,  the  Arar,  has  in  the 


520.  sectlris,  axe,  messis,  crop,  and  restis,  rope,  also  have  -im  or  -em 
in  the  accusative,  but  only  secQri,  messe,  and  reste  in  the  ablative,  canilis, 
conduit,  has  only  -em  in  the  accusative,  and  only  -i  in  the  ablative. 
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5az.  (c.)  The  following  are  declined    like  amnis,  with    -em   in  the 
accusative,  and  -I  or  -e  in  the  ablative : 


avis,  bird 
Ulis,  HU 


ciyis,  cUtMen 
classis,/^^/ 


fustis,  duk 
!gni8,/r# 


522.  {d.)  Most  parisyllabic  stems  in  -i-,  with  the  nominative  in 
-ia,  are  declined  like  hostia :   as, 

insis,  M^  glaive;  piscis,  ^,t  fish ;  aedis,  F.,  UmpU^  PI.  fiouse  (418); 
vitis,  F.,  vine ;  and  a  mreat  many  others.  Also  gender  forms  of  adjectives 
in  -i-  'of  two  endings '^(630),  except  the  ablative  singular,  which  ends  in  -L 

523.  (2.)  Parisyllables  in  4-  with  the  nominative  in  -6s 
have  their  other  cases  like  those  of  hostis  :  such  are : 

caedCs,  bloodshed;  cautSs,  rock;  clidCs,  disaster ;  indolSs,  native 
disposition^  no  PL;  libSs,  fall ;  mOl6s,  pile ;  nQbCs,  cloud;  prOlSs,  off- 
springy  no  PI.;  'p^h^s^  young  population^  no  PI.;  rQpSs,  crag;  aaepSs, 
tiedge;  strSgSs,  slaughter;  subolSs,  offspring;  tSbSs,  wasting^  no  PL,  femi- 
nines;  and  some  others.     Masculine:  verrCs,  boar ;  volpSs  or  vulpes,y<ur. 

524.  famCs,  hunger y  has  G.  twice  fami  (Cato,  Ludl.),  Ab.  always^  fami 
>3),  no  PI.;  piebCs,  commons^  N.  also  plCbs  or  plCpS,  has  G.  plSbei  (603), 

plibi  or  plSbis,  no  PL 

5*5*  (3-)  A  few  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  are  declined  as  follows: 

imber,  sJumer^  stem  imbri-,  M. 

Sin^lar:  N.  imber,  G.  imbris,  D.  imbri,  Ac.  imbrem,  Ab.  imbri, 
oftener  imbre.  Plural :  N.  imbrCs,  G.  imbrium,  D.  imbribus,  Ac.  imbris 
or  imbrCs,  Ab.  imbribus.  So  also  lunter  or  linter,  F.  (M.),  tub^  booty  Qter, 
M.,  leaiker  bag^  and  venter,  M.,  belly,  but  with  only  -e  in  the  Ab. ;  and  the  mascu- 
line of  adjectives  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  -tri-,  N.  -er  (6a8);  these  last  liave  in  the  Ab: 
always  -i. 

526.  (4.)  Parisyllabic  neuters  in  -1-  with  the  nominative  in  -• 
are  declined  as  follows: 


f^k 


Examples 
Stems 

sedile,    seta^ 
sediU-,  Ne. 

mare,     sea^ 
man-,  Ne. 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Norn. 
Gen, 
Dot, 
Ace. 
Abl. 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

S. 

PI. 

sedile 

sedHis 

sediU 

sedile 

sedili 

sedilia 

sedilium 

sedilibus 

sedilia 

sedilibus 

mare 

maris 

mari 

mare 

mari 

maria 
maria 

-c 
-is 
-i 

-e 
-i 

-ia 

-ium 

-ibus 

-ia 

-ibus 

•p7.  mare  has  rarely  the  ablative  mare  in  verse  ;  in  the  plural  only  the 
nominative  and  accusative  are  usual ;  but  a  f^enitive  marum  is  once  quoted  (Naev.X 
and  the  ablative  maribus  is  once  used  by  Caesar. 
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528.  Examples  of  parisyllabic  neuters  in  -i-,  with  the  nominative 
in  -e,  genitive  -is,  are : 

dUcXitf  sacred  shield  ;  aplustre,  anrxnt/ ;  COTkcWY^^  suite  of  twmts;  insigne, 
ensign;  praesaepe,  stall;  rSte,  n^,  Ab.  rSte.  Also  the  neuter  of  adjectives  ip 
•i-  *  of  two  endings  '  (650),  and  some  words  in  -lie,  -Sle,  -Sre,  originally  adjectives 
(313,  314):  as,  bubile,  ox-stall;  f5cSle,  tuckcloth;  cocleSre,  spoon, 

II.      IMPARISYLLABLES. 

529.  Some  stems  in  a  mute  followed  by  -i-,  and  a  few  in  -11-  and 
-rl-  or  -si-  drop  the  -i-  in  the  nominative,  and  thus  become  impari- 
syllables.  Gender  stems  of  this  class  are  like  consonant  stems  in  the 
smgular,  except  the  ablative  of  adjectives,  which  has  usually  -I. 

530.  Imparisyllabic  stems  in  -i-  are  declined  as  follows: 


Examples 

arx,  citadel. 

pars,  part. 

urbs,  cityt 

animal,  animcd. 

Stems 

arci-,  F. 

parti-,  F. 

urbi-,  F. 

animaii-,  Ne. 

Singular 

N<mi. 

arx 

pars 

urbs 

animal 

Gen. 

arcis 

partis 

urbis 

animSUis 

Dat. 

arci 

parti 

urbi 

animSli 

Ace. 

arcem 

partem 

urbem 

animal 

AbL 

arcc 

parte 

urbe 

animfiH 

Plural 

Norn. 

arcfs 

partes 

urbes 

animSlia 

Gen. 

arcium 

psutium 

urbium 

animSlium 

Dot. 

arcibus 

partibus 

urbibus 

animSlibus 

Ace. 

arcis,  -es 

partis,  -es 

urbis,  -es 

animSlia 

AbL 

arcibus 

partibus 

urbibus 

animfilibus 

531.  Examples  of  stems  in   -0I-,  with  nominative   -x,  genitive 
-ols,  are : 

-ax,  -5cis     fomSx,  Y.^  furnace.     Many  adjectives  (28^) :  as,  audSx,  darings 

-acx,  -aecis  faex,  P.,  dregs,  no  6.  PI.  (430). 

-ex,  -icis  supplex,  suppliant,  Ab.  -I,  sometimes  -e,  G.  PI.  supplicum. 
Adjectives:  duplex, /tMy^/c/;  multiplex,  manifold;  quaaruplex, 
fourfold;  septemplex,  sevenfold;  simplex,  simple;  triplex, 
threefold.  The  foregoing  have  Ab.  -i:  as,  duplici;  duplice  once 
(Hor.),  septemplice  twice  (Ov.;  Stat.);  G.  PI.  -ium,  Ne.  PL 
N.  and  Ac.  -ia. 

-ix,  -icis  feiix,  happy;  pemix,  nimhUy  adjectives.  Also  many  feminines  of 
the  agent  m  -trlx  (205):  as,  victrix,  victorious;  these  sometimes 
have  a  Nc.  PI.  N.  and  Ac. :  as,  victricia ;  in  the  G.  PI.  they  have 
-ium»  or,  as  substantives,  -um :  as,  nQtricum,  nurses. 
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-Ix,  -Icis  calx,  F.  (M.),  hsel ;  calx,  M^  F.,  limtstotu^  no  G.  PI.  (430)  j  falx, 
F.,  sickle, 

-nx,  -ncis  lanx,  F.,  platter,  no  G.  Pi.  (430);  dcflnx,  M.,  eleven  twelfths; 
quincunx,  M.,  five  twelfths, 

-ox,  -ocis  praecox,  ever-ripe,  older  stem  praecoqui-  :  as,  G.  praecoquis ; 
rarely  with  -o-  stem  (401)  :  as,  praecoquam. 

-5x,  -bcis  cel5x,  F.,  dipper,  atr5x,  savage;  £cr6x,  ivild;  v«15x,  wi//, 
adjectives. 

-rx,  -rcis  arx,  F.,  citadel,  G.  PI.  rare  and  late;  merx,  F.,  war^,  N.  in  old 
Latin  sometimes  mercSs  or  mers. 

-ux,  -ucis.  Adjectives:  trux,  savage,  Ab.  -I  or  -c,  G.  PI.  -ium;  redox, 
returning,  Ab.  -i  or  -C  (558);  no  G.  PI.  and  no  Ne.  N.  or  Ac  (430). 

-aux,  fauce,  F.,  Ab.,  throat,  N.  faux  once  only  and  late,  generally  PL 

-ttx,  -Qcis    IGx,  F.  (581),  light,  Ab.  sometimes  -i,  no  G.  PI.  (430)- 

532.  (rt.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -di-,  with  nominative  -a,  geni- 
tive -dia,  are  : 

-Ss,  -edis 

(563),  Ne."  N.  and'Ac'-'ia,  rare  and  latci 

•ns,  -ndis    Feminines :  f r5ns,  foliage ;  glSns,  acorn ;  it&glSns,  walnut, 

•rs,  -rdis  concors,  like-minded,  adjective;^  and  other  compounds  of  cor,  Ab. 
-5  (559)»  Ne.  PI  N.  and  Ac.  -la,  G.  PI.  not  usual :  discordium, 
at  variance,  and  vCcordium,  frantic,  once  each. 

•au8,-audis  fraus,  F.,  deceit,  G.  PI.  fraudium,  later  fraudum. 

533*  (^O  Examples  of  stems  in   -ti-,   with  nominative  -s  (-x), 
genitive  -tia,  are: 

-88,  -atis  AroinSs,  of  Arpinum,  and  adjectives  from  other  tovm  names;  opti- 
matCs,  good  men  and  true,  G.  PI.  -ium,  less  often  -um ;  penStSs, 
gods  of  the  household  store. 

-C8,  -Ctis  Adjectives:  hebes,  dull;  teres,  cylindrical,  Ab.  -i  (559),  no  G. 
PI.,  Ne.  PI.  hebetia,  teretia,  late  and  rare;  perpes,  lasting 
through,  Ab.  perpeti,  late  only ;  praepes,  swift-winged,  Ab.  -i  or 
-e,  G.  PI.  -um,  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac 

-88,  -Btis  locuplCs,  rich,  adjective,  Ab.  usually  -e  of  a  person,  -i  often  of 
a  thing,  G.  PI.  locuplCtium,  sometimes  locuplCtum,  Ne.  PI. 
locupiStia  once. 

-is,  -itis  lis,  contention;  dis,  rich,  adjective,  Ab.  alwavs  -1  (559),  PI.  G. 
-ium,  once  -um  (Sen.),  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  -ia.    Quiris,  Samnis. 

-Is,  -Itis       puis,  pottage,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 
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•ns,  -ntis  Masculines:  dSns,  tooth:  fSns,  fountain;  p5ll8,  bridge;  mdns* 
mountain^  N.  once  mSntis  (£nn.);  factors  of  twelve :  sextSns,  one 
sixth ;  quadrSns,  triSns,  d0drSns»  dextSns.  Feminines :  frSns, 
forehead;  ffSns,  clan;  mCns,  mind.  Present  participles:  as,  re- 
gCns,  gutding.  Many  adjectives:  as,  ingCns,  gigantic^  Ab.  -i 
(559);  veifns,  of  Vei;  compounds  of  m6n8 :  as,  SmSns,  out  of 
one^s/iead;  of  dSns  :  as,  triaCns,  Ab.  -i,  as  substantive  usually  -e. 

•ep8, -ipitis  Adjective  compounds  of  caput,  head:  anceps  (543);  two^aded^ 
once  older  ancipSs  (Plaut);  biceps,  two-headed;  triceps,  three- 
headed;  praeceps,  headfirst,  old  praecipes  (Plaut;  £nn.),  Ab. 
-I  (559)»  no  G.  Pi.,  Nc.  PI.  N.  and  Ac  -ia. 

-rs,  -rtis  Feminines  :  ars,  art;  cohors,  cohort;  fSrs,  chance;  mors,  death; 
^^iSypart;  sors,  iot^  N.  twice  sortis  (Plaut.;  Ter.).  Adjectives: 
cSnsors,  sharing^  exsors,  not  sharing,  no  G.  PI. ;  ei^pers,  w^A- 
out  part;  iners,  unskilled^  sellers,  all'Skilled^  Ne.  Pi.  N.  and 
Ac.  -ia. 

-z,  •Otis  nox,  F.,  night;  Ab.  also  noctCL  (401);  an  old  adverb  form  is  nox, 
nights, 

534.  (a,)  Stems  in  -bl-,  with  nominative  -b«  (149),  genitive  -bis, 
are : 

trabs,  P.,  3«tfm,  older  N.  trabCs  (Enn.);  plCbs,  ¥,,  commons^  N.  sometimes 
pieps,  for  the  older  piebis  (603),  no  PI. ;  urbs,  F.,  city, 

535.  (^.)  Stems  in  -pi-,  with  nominative  -pa,  genitive  -pis,  are  : 

inops,  poor,  adjective,  Ab.  -i  (559),  G.  PI.  -um,  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac.  (430); 
Stirps,  F.  {M,),trunh. 

536.  Examples  of  stems    in   -li-,   with   nominative   -1,   genitive 
-lis,  are : 

-al,  -Slis  Neuters,  originally  adjective  (546):  animal,  animal;  bacchSnal, 
shrine  or  feast  of  Bacchus ;  cervical,  bolster;  puteal,  well-curb; 
toral,  vcUance;  tribCLnal,  tribunal;  vectifi^al,  indirect  tax,  Only 
N.  orAc:  zy3\AX.9l,  elb^w-cushion ;  tninVLttS,  minced^/ish  ;  capital, 
capitilia,  death,  capitcU  crime, 

-il,  -ills  vigil,  wide-awcthe,  adjective,  Ab.  -i,  as  substantive  -e  (561)1  G.  PI. 
vigilum  (563),  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac  (430). 

537.  (<».)  Examples  of  stems  in  -rl-,  with  nominative  -r,  geni- 
tive -ria,  are: 

-ar,  -Sris     Neuters,  originally  adjective  (546) :  calcar,  spur ;  columbar,  dove- 
cote;   exemplar,  pattern;    lacQnar,  panel^i'" 
couch;  subligar,  tights;  torcular,  wine-press. 


cote;    exemplar,  pattern;    lacQnar,  panel^eiling ;    pulvinar, 
"fei        

-Sr,  -aris  Adjectives :  pSr,  equal;  dispSr,  impftr,  unequal,  for  Ab.,  see  561  ; 
G.  PI.  -ium,  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  -la;  compftr,  co-mate,  as  sub- 
stantive has  G.  PI.  -um. 

-cr,  -cris  Adjectives :  dCgener,  degenerate,  Ab.  -i  (559),  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac. 
(430) ;  Qber,  fruitful,  Ab.,  -i,  late  -e,  Ne.  PI.  libera  once  only  (Ace). 
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•or,  -oris  Adjectives:  memor,  rememhermg:  immemor,  forget ful^  Ab.  -I 
<559)f  G*  PI*  memorum  (636)  once  only  (Verg.),  no  Ne.  PI.  N. 
or  Ac«  (430). 

-or,  -Oris  Adjective  compounds  of  color :  as,  concolor,  of  like  shade,  dis- 
color, of  different  shade^  both  with  Ab.  -i  only ;  versicolor,  fied^ 
Ab.  -I,  fardy  -c,  Nc.  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  -ia;  the  G.  PI.  of  these  words 
is  not  usual,  but  versicolOrum  once. 

538.  ip.)  Stems  in  -ri-,  with  nominative  -s  of  the  stem,  genitive  -ris,  are 
glis,  F.,  dermouse,  gliris;  m&s,  M.,  male^  maris ;  mQs,  F.,  mouse^  mQris. 

539.  The  only  imparisyllabic  stem  in  -si-  is  Ss  (i39)»  M.,  unity  an  as,  G. 
assls,  with  its  compounds  b€s,  two  thirds,  G.  bessis,  and  sCmis,  Aatf  an  as, 
half  G.  s6missis. 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

540.  (i.)  The  nominative  singular  of  gender  stems  in  -i-  is 
usually  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  stem  (422).  But  many 
gender  substantives  have  the  nominative  in  -€s  (236^  401)  :  as, 

amni-,  river,  N.  amnis;  aedi-,  temple,  N.  aedis;  brcvi-,  shorty  N. 
brevis.  With  N.  -«s:  nQbl-,  cloud,  N.  nUbCs;  for  other  examples,  see 
523- 

541.  Some  substantives  form  the  nominative  in  both  these  %'ays:  as,  vallSs 
and  vallis,  valley,  equally  common ;  aedis,  temple,  later  aedCs ;  for  caedSs, 
slaughter,  clSd6s,  disaster,  and  fn51€s,////,  caeais,  &c,  occur  exceptionally. 

54s.  A  few  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-.  drop  -i-  in  the  nominative,  without 
taking  -s,  -r  of  the  ending  becoming  -er  (89) :  as,  imbri-,  shovoer,  N.  imber 
(525). 

543"  O^  gender  imparisyllables,  some  have  lost  -i-  of  the 
stem  before  -s  in  the  nominative;  others  have  originally  a 
consonant  stem  in  the  nominative  (529-535). 

Thus,  mOnti-,  mountain,  and  sortl-,  lot,  have  N.  roSns  and  sors  for 
an  older  mOntis  and  sortis ;  but  dSns,  tooth,  and  regSns,  ruling,  have 
as  original  stems  dent-  and  regent-.  Adjectives  in  -cipiti-  have  N. 
-ceps  (533). 

544.  A  few  adjective  stems  in  -li-  or  -ri-  drop  -i-  in  the  nominative  without 
taking  -s  (536,  537) :  as,  vigili-,  wide-awake,  N.  vigil ;  pari-,  equal,  N.  plr; 
so  also  Arar  and  Liger.  Three  substantives  in  -ri-  for  -si-  likewise  drop  -i-, 
and  end  in  the  original  -s  (538):  gliri-  for  gllsi-,  dormouse,  N.  glis;  mis, 
male;  mQs,  mouse. 

545.  car©,  T.,Jiesh,  camis  (Ab.  -i,  usually  -e,  no  G.  PI.)  and  supellBx,  P., 
furniture,  supellectilis  (Ab.  -i  or  -e,  no  PI.),  have  the  nominative  formed  from 
a  different  stem  from  that  of  the  other  cases  (401). 

546.  (2.)  Neuter  stems  in  -i-  have  no  nominative  suffix,  and 
end  in  -e  for  -i-  of  the  stem  (71) :  as, 

man-,  sea,  N.  mare ;  brevi-,  short,  N.  breve.  In  some  words,  origi- 
nally neuter  adjectives  in  -Me  and  -ire,  the  -e  is  dropped  and  the  &  short- 
ened; as,  animSle,  living  thing,  animal  (536) ;  ezempl&re  {ljiQr,),paUern, 
exemplar  (S37)-  Some  neuter  adjectives  end  in  -1  or  -r  (536,  537);  and 
some  *of  one  ending'  end  in  -s  (612). 
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547.  The  accusative  sineular  of  gender  substantives  usuallv  has 
-em,  hke  consonant  stems  ^24);  but  a  few  substantives  with  the 
nominative  in  -is  have  -im  only,  and  some  have  either  -im  or  -em. 

548.  {a.)  Accusatives  in  -im 

Are  sitim,  tussim,  vim,  thirsty  cough,  strength 

And  bOrim,  cucumim.  ploughtaily  cucumber 

549.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  in  many  adverbs  (700) :  asj  partim,  m 
part;  in  some  adverbial  expressions:  as,  adamussim,  examussim,  to  a  T» 
adfatim,  to  satietVy  ad  ravim,  to  hoarseness;  in  some  names  of  rivers  and  cities  : 
as,  Tiberim,  Hispalim ;  and  in  some  Greek  words  (565). 

550.  (b.)  Six  have  the  accusative  commonly  in  -im,  sometimes  in  -cm : 
febrim,  ^^xtky  fever        puppim,  -cm,  stern       secQrim,  -em,  axe 
pelvim,  -em,  basin       restim,  -em,  rope         turrim,   -em,  tower 

551.  Six  have  the  accusative  commonly  in  -em,  sometimes  in  -im: 
bipennem,  -im,  tioo-edged  axe  n&rem,  -im,  ship 

clSvem,  -im,  key  aSmentcm,  'Vaiy  planting 

messem,  -im,  crop  strigilem,  -im,  skin-scraper 

55a.  In  the  ablative,  gender  substantives  have  usually  -e, 
and  neuters  and  adjectives  have  -i :  as, 

hoste,  enemy  ;  mari,  sea  ;  Jcri,  sharp,  brevi,  short,  audScI,  daring, 

553'  (^O  Of  gender  substantives  with  the  nominative  in  -i«,  a  few 
have  only  -i  in  the  ablative,  and  many  have  either  -i  or  -e. 
554.  (a.)  These  ablatives  have  only  -i: 

secQri,  siti,  tussi,  vi,  axe^  thirst,  cough,  strength 

canSli,  cucumi.  conduit,  cucumber 

Some  names  of  rivers  and  cities  have  only  -i :  as,  Tiber!,  Hispall.  The 
locative  also  ends  in  -i  :  as,  Ne&poll,  at  Neapolis, 

555'  C^)  These  ablatives  of  gender  substantives  with  the  nomina- 
tive m  -1b  have  -i  or  -e  : 

amne,  -i,  river       clSv!,  -c,  key  puppi,  -e,  stern 

ave,  -I,  bird  febr!,  ^t,  fever  sSmenti,  '^,  planting 

bile,  -i,  bile  fQstI,  -e,  club  strigili,  -e,  skin-scraper 

ciW,  -c,  citizen        ignl,  ^t,fire  turri,  -e,  tower 
cl&sse.  A,  fleet        nSvi,  -e,  ship 

<56.  A  few  other  words  in  -is  have  occasionally  an  ablative  in  -i  :  as,  ang^is, 
snalte,  collis,  hill,  finis,  end,  postis,  post,  unguis,  nail,  &c  sors,  lot,  imber, 
shower,  and  Itlx,  light,  have  also  -e  or  -i ;  supellSx,  furniture,  has  supellSctili 
or  -e;  Arar  has  -e  or  -i;  Liger,  -i  or  -e. 

W,  Neuter  names  of  towns  with  the  nominative  in  -e  have  -e  in  theaUative: 
as,  Fraeneste.    r8te,  net,  has  only  rite ;  mare,  sea,  has  rarely  mare  (527). 

558.  (2.)  Adjectives  *  of  two  endings  *  with  stems  in  -i-  (630)  often  have 
-^  in  the  ablative  when  they  are  used  as  substantives,  and  sometimes  in 
verse,  when  a  short  vowel  is  needed  :  as, 
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adfini,  -C,  conmctuni  by  marriage;  aedilo,  -i,  aedlle;  faroiliSli»  '^^  friend. 
But  some,  even  as  substantives,  have  -i  :  as,  aequfili,  of  the  sanu  age^  cGnsulSri, 
ex^onsulf  gentili,  iridesman.  Adjectives  of  place  in  -Snsis  (330)  usually  have 
-i,  but  sometimes  -e:  as,  TarquiniSnse.  Proper  names  have  usually  -e:  as, 
Juvenile. 

559.  Adjectives  *of  one  ending'  with  stems  in  -i-  (632),  have  commonly 
-i  in  the  ablative.    The  following  ablatives  have  only  -! : 

flmenti,  frenzied,  ancipiti,  two-headed^  praecipiti,  head-first^  concolGri, 
ef  like  htu^  concorol,  harmonious^  discordi,  at  variance ^  socordi,  imfercep- 
tive,  dCgeneii,  degenerate,  diti,  rieh,  tereti,  rounded^  ingenti,  huge^  Inopi, 
without  means y  memoii,  remembering,  immemoii,  forgetful. 

560.  Present  participles,  when  used  as  adjectives,  have  -i  id  the 
ablative,  otherwise  -e :   as, 

S  sapient!  virO,  by  a  wise  man;  adulSscente,  youth,  substantive; 
R5mul5  rSgnante,  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  ablative  absolute  (1362). 

56Z.  Other  adjectives  'of  one  ending'  occasionally  have  -e  in  the 
ablative  when  used  as  substantives  or  as  epithets  of  persons,  or  in  verse 
when  a  short  syllable  is  needed:   as, 

cOnsorti,  sharing,  pari,  equal,  vigill,  wide-awake,  f€l!ci,  happy,  as  adjec- 
tives; but  cOnsorte,  &c,  as  substantives;  in  prose,  imparl,  dispari,  ««f^^i^a/; 
in  verse,  impare,  dispare.    Proper  names  have  -e  :  as,  F€lice. 

PLURAL  CASES. 

56a.  In  the  plural,  gender  nominatives  have  -8a,  rarely  -is  or  -ei«, 
and  gender  accusatives  have  -ia  or  -Ss  indifferently,  sometimes  -els ; 
after  about  50  a.d.,  -5»  was  the  prevalent  ending  for  both  cases. 
Neuters  add  -a  to  the  stem,  making  -la  :  for  -IS  in  old  Latin,  see  65. 

563.  In  the  genitive  plural,  present  participles,  some  substantive  stems 
in  -nt(i)-,  and  some  adjectives  *of  two  endings'  (631)  have  occasionally 
•um :  as, 

amantum,  Anvrx;  nidentum,  nMit^;  tifrrcstum,  country  folk ;  caeles- 
tum.  heaoen^s  tenantry,  apis,  bee,  has  commonly  -um ;  caeoSs,  slaughter. 
and  iraus,  deceit,  have  rarely  -um.  For  -um  in  some  adjectives  '  of  one  ending,' 
see  636 ;  for  -bQs  in  the  dative  and  ablative  in  old  Latin,  see  67. 

564.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  without  -is:  vectigal,  i.e.  vectlgSlis,  adjective;  -e  for  -is  (47,  71): 
MILITARB,  i.e.  mllitSris,  adjective ;  -€s  (540):  aidilbs,  i.e.  aedilis;  gives,  i.e. 
civis.  G.  -us,  from  186  to  100  b.c.  :  partvs,  Le.  partis.  D.  -ei :  vrbei. 
Ac  -i  (140):  PARTI,  i.e.  partem;  -c :  aide,  i.e.  aeaem.  Ab.  -ci :  fontbx; 
-c  :  SERVILE,  le.  scrvill.    Plural:  N.  -€s:  vines;  -cis:  fineis;  -is:  finis. 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

^5.  Greek  stems  in  -i-  are  usually  declined  like  Latin  ones,  with  the  accusa-  ^ 
tive  m  -im,  and  ablative  in  -i.    But  the  accusative  sometimes  has  -n :  as,  po€sin,  * 
poetry,  Charybdin ;  similarly  Cap3m ;  and  a  vocative  occurs :   as,  Charybdi. 
The  plural  genitive  MetamorphoseOn,  and  as  ablative  MetamorphOsesin, 
occur  as  titles  of  books. 
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566-576.]  Words:  Inflection. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STEMS   IN   -1-. 

566.  Parisyllables  with  nominatives  in  -is,  -€s,  or  -e,  and 
a  few  in  -er ;  and  imparisyllables  with  nominatives  in  -al,  and 
in  -ar  for  -dre,  have  stems  in  -i.. 

But  canis,  iuvenis  (486),  volucris  (490),  mCnsis  (492),  sCdCs  (476),  and 
vltCs  (478),  have  consonant  stems* 

^67.  Under  -i-  stems  may  also  conveniently  be  grouped  the  fol- 
lowmg  classes,  which  have  usually  a  consonant  form  in  the  singular, 
and  an  -i-  form  in  the  plural : 

568.  (a.)  Imparisyllahic  adjectives  with  the  genitive  in  -is,  except  com- 
paratives and  the  dozen  with  consonant  stems  (624),  and   imparisyllables 
with  a  nominative  in  -s  or  -z  preceded  by  any  consonant  except  p.    But  • 
cOniQnx  (472)  and  caelebs  (480)  have  consonant  stems. 

^69.  ^b.)  The  following  monosvllables :  Ss,  unit,  an  as,  faex,  dregs,  fraus, 
deceit,  glis,  dormouse,  lis,  strife,  lOx,  light,  m&8,  male,  mQs,  numse,  nox,  nighi, 
Stirps,  trunk,  vis,  strength.  Also  fauce,  throat,  and  compede,  fetter,  both 
Ab.,  no  N.,  and  fomSx,  furnace. 


GENDER  OF  CONSONANT  STEMS  AND   -i-  STEMS. 

5;ro.  The  gender  of  manv  of  these  substantives  is  determined  by  their 
meaning  (404-412) ;  that  01  participles  used  as  substantives  follows  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  understood  ;  Greek  substantives  follow  the  Greek 
gender.  The  gender  of  other  words  may  be  conveniently  arranged  fdr  the 
memory  according  to  the  nominative  endings  as  follows. 

MASCULINE. 

571.  Imparisyllables  in  -es  or  -es  and  substantives 
in  -er,  -6,  -or,  and  -6s  are  masculine  :  as, 

caespes,  sod;  pBs,  foot ;  agger,  mouttd ;  sermO,  speech  ;  pallor.  paU- 
ness  ;  ^h^,  flower, 

57a.  These  imparisyllables  in  -es  or  -€8  are  feminine :  inerres,  sheaf,  seges, 
crop,  tcges,  mat ;  requiCs  and  quifs,  rest ;  compcd€8,  plural, />//rrx  /  mercCs, 
reward,    aes,  copper,  bronse,  is  neuter. 

573.  These  substantives  in  -er  are  neuter :  cadSver,  corpse,  iter,  way,  tQber, 
swelling,  trujffle,  flber,  udder,  vcrberis,  lash,  genitive,  no  nominative ;  also  names 
of  plants  in  -er:  as,  acer,  maple,  ciccr,  chickpea,  pap&ver,  Mpy,  pipcrt  pepper, 
•iler,  osier,  siser,  skirret,  sQber,  corktree,  linter,  tub,  boat,  is  feminine,  once 
masculine.    v€r,  spring,  is  neuter. 

574.  Substantives  In  -5,  with  genitive  -inis  (485),  are  feminine;  sw,  ^n^^^t 
imSginis,  likeness;  also  carO,  camis,  flesh,  and  words  of  action  in  -lO  and  -tiO 
(227,  228).  But  cards,  hinge.  OrdO,  rank,  and  turbO,  whirlwind,  are  masculine. 
margO,  brink,  and  cup!d0,  desire,  are  sometimes  masculine. 

575.  These  substantives  in  -or  are  neuter :  ador,  spelt,  aequor,  sea,  marmor, 
marble,  cor,  heart,    arbor,  tree,  is  feminine. 

576.  These  substantives  in  -Os  are  feminine :  c63,  whetstone,  arbOs,  tree,  dOs, 
dowry.    58,  Sris,  mouth,  fau,  is  neater,  also  08,  08818,  bone. 
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The  Noun:  Consonant  and  -i-  Stems.  [577-584. 


FEMININE. 

577.  Parisylbblcs  in  -cs,  and  substantives  in  -Ss 
-aus,  -is,  -s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  -x,  are 
feminine:  as, 

nUbSs,  cloud ;  aetis,  agt;  laus,  praise;  nSvis,  ship;  urbs,  city;  pSx, 
i>€ace, 

578*  S8»  assis,  penny^  is  masculine.  vSs,  vustl^  utensil^  and  the  defectives 
ffls,  righi^  and  neffls,  wrongs  are  neuter. 

579.  Substantives  in  -nis  are  masculine;  also  twenty-nine  others  in 
-is,  as  follows: 

axis,  calliSt  caulis,  anguis,  axU^path^  cabbage^  sn<xke 

fascis,  fOstis,  lapis,  sanguis,  bundle^  club^  stone^  blood 

piscis,  postis,  puMs,  Cnsis,  fish^  post,  dust^  glaive 

torquis,  torris,  unguis,  mSnsis,  twisted  collar^  firebrand^  ntdl^  month 

victis,  vermis,  vOmis,  collis,  lever ^  vorm^  ploughshare^  hill 

glis,  can21is,  also  follis,  dormouse^  conduit,  ball 

cassCs,  sentSs,  veprSs,  orbis,  nets,  brambles,  thorns,  plurals,  circle 

cucumis,  and  sometimes  corbis.  cucumber,  basket 

bQrim«  ploughtail,  accusative  only,  is  also  masculine.  A  few  of  the  above 
are  sometimes  feminine:  as,  amnis,  anguis,  callis,  canSlis,  cinis,  finis, 
ftlnis,  torquis,  veprSs,  Sec. 

580.  Four  in  -s  preceded  bf  a  consonant  are  masculine:  dins,  tooth,  fOns, 
fountain^  pOns,  bridge,  mOns,  mountain ;  also  factors  of  twelve :  seztSns, 
one  sixth,  quadrSns,  triSns,  dSdrSns,  dSxt&ns;  rud€nS|  rope,  once, 
adeps,  faty  and  forceps,  pincers,  are  masculine  or  feminine,  stirps,  stock,  is 
sometimes  masoiline. 

58Z.  caliz,  cup,  fornix,  arch,  and  tridux,  vinelayer^  are  masculine;  also  sub- 
stantives in  -Qnx  and  -ex ;  except  nex,  murder,  and  preci,  prayer,  dative,  no 
nominative,  which  are  feminine;  also  rarely  grex,  herd,  cortex,  bark,  fortex, 
scissors,  silex,  Jlint,  and  5bice,  barrier,  ablative,  no  nominative,  are  either  mascu- 
line or  feminine,  calx,  heel^  and  calx,  lime,  are  sometimes  masculine,  also  IQx, 
light,  in  the  attlative  in  old  Latin. 

NEUTER. 

582.  Substantives  in  -c,  -e,  -1,  -n,  -t,  in  -ar,  -ur, 
-us,  and  -us,  are  neuter:   as, 

lac,  milk;  mare,  sea;  animal,  animal:  carmen,  song;  caput,  head; 
calcar,  spitr ;  fulgur,  lightning;  corpus,  body ;  ids,  right. 

583.  s5l,  suny  pecten,  comb,  liSn,  spleen.  rSnSs,  kidneys,  plural,  and  fur- 
fur, bran,  are  masculine.  So  usually  sU,  salt,  but  sometimes  neuter  in  the  singular, 
f  &r,  spelt,  is  neuter. 

58^.  pecus,  beast,  is  feminine;  also  telltls,  earth,  and  the  substantives  in 
-Qs  which  have  -tldis  (475)  or  -litis  (477)  in  the  genitive:  as,  palQs,  marsh; 
iuventtls,  youth. 
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585-590.] 


Words:  Inflection. 


STEMS    IN    -u-. 

7^  Faurik  Dedemim, 
Genitive  singular  -Qs»  genitive  plural  -u-um. 

585.  Stems  in  -u-  are  substantive  only,  and  mostly 
masculine. 

586.  There  are  only  three  neuters  in  common  use,  comtl,  horn,  genO,  hnee^ 
and  verfl,  a  spit.  But  some  cases  of  other  neuters  are  used :  as,  ablative  pectk, 
flock;  plural  nominative  and  accusative  artua,  Umbs  (Plaut) ;  ossva,  bones  (inscr.). 

587.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -u-  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -u-s  in  gender  words,  and  in  lengthened  -tt  of  the  stem  in 
neuters. 

588.  Most  substantives  in  -u-  are  masculines  in  -tu-  or  -su-,  often  defective 
in  case  (235).  The  following  words  are  feminine :  acus,  //;i,  medU^  domus, 
kouse^  manus,  hand,  porticus,  colonnade;  and  the  plurals  idUs,  ides^  and 
quInqu&trUs,/rAtf  of  Minerva;  rarely  penus,  store^  and  specus,  cave. 


589.  Stems  in  -u-  are  declined  as 

follows : 

Examples 

flUctus,  wave. 

comQ,  horn, 

i-gsl 

Stems 

flUctu-,  M. 

comu-,  Ne. 

53«8| 

Singular 

M. 

Nc. 

Nom, 

flUctus,  a  (or  the)  wave 

comU 

-us 

-a 

Gen, 

flQctUs,  a  7tMive*s,  of  a  VHwe 

comas 

-Us 

-Qs 

Dat, 

flUctuI,  -a,  to  ox  for  a  wave 

comQ 

-ui,-a 

-a 

Ace, 

fiactum,  a  wave 

comtl 

-um 

-a 

Abl, 

flUctQjyr^^iW,  with,  or  by  a  wave 

comtl 

-Q 

-a 

Plural 

Norn, 

flUctUs,  (the)  waves 

coraua 

-Qs 

-ua 

Gen, 

flUctuum,  wavei,  0/ waves 

corauum 

-uum 

-uum 

Dat. 

flUctibus,  to  ox  for  waves 

comibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

Ace, 

flUctUs,  waues                  [waves 

comua 

-Us 

-ua 

Abl, 

flUctibus./riwi,  with,  or  by 

comibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

SINGULAR  CASES. 


590.  In  the  genitive,  the  uncontracted  form  -uis  sometimes  occurs :  as, 
anuis,  old  woman  (Tcr.).  A  genitive  in  -ti  is  rather  common :  as,  advent!, 
arrival;  OmSti,  embellishment  (Tcr.) ;  scnJti,  senate.  In  the  dative,  -ui 
is  regularly  contracted  to  -d  in  neuters  and  often  in  gender  words. 
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The  Noun:  Stems  in  -6-.      [591-600. 


PLURAL  CASES. 

59Z.  In  the  gmitiye  plural,  a  form  in  -om  occurs  in  old  writers  (105) :  as, 
flQctuom,  waves  (Plaut).  -fun  for  -u-um  is  rare  :  as,  passum,  steps  (Plant.); 
cuniim,  chariots  (Verg.). 

592.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  the  following  retain  -u-bus: 
acus,  pin^  needle^  arcus,  bcw^  partus,  birtk,  tribus,  trii^.  The  following 
have  -a-bu8  or  -i-bus  (78) :  artQs,  plural,  joints,  lacus,  lak^^  portus, 
kaven^  specus,  cave,  genfi,  ^«/^,  veiii,  a  spit.  All  other  words  have  -i-bus 
only. 

593.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

G.  -uos  (105):  SEMATVOs;  -11  (i42)SBNATv;  -uus,  in  the  imperial  age  (28) : 
EXERCiTws.  D.  -uei  (88):  senatvei.  Ac.  -u  (140):  manv.  Ab.  -uu  (28): 
ARBITRATW;  -u6,  oocc,  by  some  thought  to  be  for  -Qd  (426):  magistratvo. 
Plural:  N.  -uus  (28):   magistratvvs. 

594.  domus,  house,  F.,  has  stems  of  two  forms,  domu-  and  dome-  (401); 
it  is  declined  as  follows:  N.  domus,  G.  domtls,  rarely  domf,  D.  domu!  or 
domO,  Ac.  domum,  Ab.  domO  or  domO,  Locative  domi,  rarely  domuL 
Plural:  N.  domtls,  G.  domuum,  later  domOrum,  D.  and  Ab.  domibus, 
Ac.  domOs,  less  commonly  domOs. 

595.  Some  other  substantives  have  an  -u-  stem  in  some  of  their  cases,  and 
an  -o-  stem  in  others:  see  angiportus,  arcus,  caestus,  colus,  comtl, 
comus,  cupressus,  ficus,  fretus,  gelus,  laurus,  murtus,  penus,  pfnus, 
quercus,  rictus,  tonitrus,  in  the  dictionary. 


STEMS    IN    -6^ 
The  Fifth  DecUnsion, 

(Genitive  singular  -?i,  genitive  plural  -S-rum.) 

596.  Stems  in  -€-  are  substantive  only,  and  femi- 
nine. 

597.  diss,  da^,  is  always  masculine  in  the  plural,  and  commonly  in  the  singular; 
but  the  feminine  is  common  when  diCs  denotes  length  of  time  or  a  set  day. 
meridiSs,  midday,  is  masculine  and  singular  only. 

508.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -%-  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -5-8, 

599.  Stems  in  -C-  are  of  two  classes : 

600.  (i.)  Stems  of  the  first  class  have  one  or  two  syllables;  there 
are  four  of  them :  res,  iking,  spSs,  hope,  diSs,  <%,  and  fidJU,  faith. 

Of  this  class,  rSs  and  diSs  have  a  plnral  throughout;  sp€s  has  only 
the  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  fidSs  has  no  plural. 
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601-607.] 


Words:  Inflect io7i. 


601.  Stems  in  -6-  of  the  first  class 

are  declined  as  follows : 

Examples 

res,  thing. 

diss,  day. 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Stems 

ri-,  F. 

diS-,  M. 

Singular 

Norn, 

rts,  a  (or  the)  thing 

dies 

-es 

Gen, 

r€i,  r€l,  a  thing's,  of  a  thing 

diei,  dif\ 

^i,-ef,.€i 

Dot, 

r€i,  x€i,  to  Qxfor  a  thing 

diei,  difi 

^i,-ei,.€\ 

Ace. 

rem,  a  thing 

diem 

-em 

Abl, 

T^ffrom,  withy  ox  by  a  thing 

die 

-e 

Plural 

Nam. 

r8s  {the)  things 

dies 

-es 

Gen. 

rerum,  things\  0/ tilings 

dienun 

-erum 

Dot. 

rebus,  to  or  for  things 

diebus 

-ebus 

Ace. 

r5s,  things 

dies 

-es 

AbL 

TfityiSyfrom,  with,  or  by  things 

diebus 

-ebus 

60a.  fides  is  declined  like  res :  it  has  once  a  genitive  fides  (Plaut).  For  re!, 
rei,  or  r€),  and  fidei,  fidel,  or  nd6i,  see  160.  dies  has  rarely  a  eenitive  dies 
(Enn.)  or  dii  (Verg.)*  spes  has  only  the  genitive  and  dative  sp€\  in  verse.  A 
genitive  or  dative  in  -e  is  sometimes  found :  as,  re,  die,  fide. 

603.  A  few  cases  of  other  words  sometunes  follow  this  class  (401 ) :  as,  piebes 
(524),  commons,  G.  pieb€i  orpiebi;  fames  (524),  hunger,  My.  alwavs  fame; 
requies  (477),  rest,  G.  requie  (Sail.).  Ac.  requiem,  Ab.  requi^;  tSbes 
(523),  waste,  Ab.  tSbe,  *Contages,  contact,  Ab.  cont&ge  (Lucr.),  &c 

604.  (2.)  Stems  of  the  second  class  are  formed  by  the  sufSx  -18- 
or  -tie-,  and  have  three  or  more  syllables. 

This  class,  which  is  a  modification  of  stems  in  -J-,  has  usually  no  geni- 
tive, dative,  or  plural.  Many  stems,  especially  those  in  -tie-,  have  also  a 
collateral  form  in  -I-,  and  the  genitive  and  dative,  when  used  at  all,  are 
commonly  from  a  stem  in  -5-. 

605.  Stems  in  -6-  of  the  second  class  are  declined  as  follows : 

IQxuries,  extravagance,  stem  lUxurie-,  F. 
Nam.  IQxuries,  Ace.  iQxuriem,  Abl.  lUxurie. 

606.  A  few  examples  of  the  genitive  of  these  stems  are  found :  as,  pernicil, 
pemicies,  or  pemicie,  rum  (Cic);  rabies, /«o'(  Lucr.);  acie,  edge  of  battle 
(Sail.,  Caes.,  auct  B.  Afr.),  facie,  make  (Plaut,  Ludl.),  specie,  looks  (Caes.); 
acie!  (auct.  B.  Afr.).  And  a  very  few  of  the  dative:  as,  aciei  twice  (Caes.); 
pemiciei,  pemicii  (Nep.);  pemicie  (Liv.). 

607.  eiuvies,  offscouring,  wash,  has  the  nominative  of  the  plural,  and 
glacies,  ice,  has  tne  accusative  of  the  plural.  Five  words  only  have  the 
nominative  and  accusative  plural: 

series,  acies,  row,  edge,    species,  facies,  look,  make,    effigies,  likeness. 
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The  Noun:  Adjectives.        [608-615. 


THE    ADJECTIVE. 

608.  Adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives,  and  it  has  been  shown 
already  how  their  cases  are  formed.  But  they  differ  from  substantives  in 
having  different  forms  in  some  of  their  cases  to  denote  different  genders ; 
it  is  convenient  therefore  to  put  their  complete  declension  together. 

609.  Adjective  stems  end  in  -o-  and  -S-,  in  a  con- 
sonant, or  in  -i-. 

6ia  An  accnsative  plural  of  a  stem  in  -a-,  anguimmnQs,  wHh  a  serpent  for 
a  handf  is  once  used  (Lucr.).    There  are  no  adjective  stems  in  -€-. 

611.  Adjectives  arc  often  conveniently  said  to  be  ^0/  three  end- 
^^g^  9*  *  ^/  'w'^  endings^  or  *  of  one  ending,^ 

By  the  '  ending '  is  meant  the  ending  of  the  nominative  singular :  thus,  bonns^ 
bonau  bonum, /nk^,  and  Seer,  Icris,  Sere,  j>iarA  are  *  of  three  endines '  (409); 
brevis,  breve,  shorty  b '  of  two  endings '  (410) ;  and  audSz,  bold^  is  <  of  one  end- 
ing' (4»o). 

6za.  Adjectives  <  of  one  ending '  which  form  a  gender  nominative  in  -s,  retain 
the  -8  imticmally  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  singular :  as,  N.  M.  and  P. 
audSz,  N.  and  Ac  Ne.  also  audSz. 


STEMS  IN  -o-  AND  -S-. 
613.  Most  adjectives  with  steins  in  -o-  and  41-  are  de- 


clined  as 

follows 

: 

Example 

M.  bonus,  F.  bona,  Ne.  bonum,  goodf 

Stems 

bono-,  bonS-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fbm.       Nbut. 

Masc. 

Fem.           Neut. 

Norn. 

bonus 

bona       bonum 

boni 

bonae         bona 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae     boni 

bonSrum 

bonSnim   bonOrum 

Dot. 

bono 

bonae      bonO 

bonis 

boids         bonis 

Ace. 

bonum 

bonam    bonum 

bonOs 

bonSs         bona 

AM. 

bono 

bonS       bon5 

bonis 

bonis         bonis 

Voc. 

bone 

6x4.  stems  in  -lo-  and  -iS-  have  no  consonant  i  in  cases  ending  in  -i  or  -is  (1 1 2): 
as,  plCbCius,  plebeian,  G.  S.  M.  and  Ne.,  and  N.  PI.  M.  plCbli,  D.  and  Ab.  PI. 
plibCis. 

615.  Stems  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  retain  -us  In  the  nominative 
lingular  masailinft  and  are  declined  like  bonus  (453) :  as,  sevCnis,  stern\  also 
ferus,  meras,  wUd^  unmixed  properus,  hasty 

m5rigeras,  complaisant  prOsperus,  lucky 

praeposterus,  reversed  triquetrus,  three^omered 
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6i6-6i8.] 


Words:  Infection. 


<Sx6.  (i.)  Some  stems  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  end  in  -r  in 
the  nominative  singular  masculjne  and  have  no  vocative  (454) ;  they  are 
declined  as  follows : 


Example 

M.  liber,  F.  Ubcra,  Nc.  liberum, /r«,                       ] 

Stems 

libero-,  UberS-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem.         Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem.           Neut. 

Norn, 

liber 

libera     liberum 

liberi 

liberae       libera 

Gen, 

liberi 

liberae  liberi 

liberOrum  liber&rum  liberOrum  | 

Dot, 

liberO 

liberae  libera 

liberis 

liberis        liberis 

Ace. 

liberum  liberam  liberum 

liberOs 

liberSs       libera 

AbL 

liberO 

libera     liberO 

liberis 

liberis        liberis 

Such  are  :  compounds,  chiefly  poetical,  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  bearings 
carrying,  having:  as,  caelifer,  heaven-upholding;  comiger,  homed ;  also 
the  following: 

(alter,  618),  asper,  other,  rough       satur,  s6mifer,y«//,  half -beast 
lacer,  liber,  torn,  free  tener,  TrCvcr,  tender,  Treveran 

gibber,  miser,  hump^cked,  forlorn 

dexter,  right,  has  dextera,  dexterum,  or  dextra,  dextrum,  G.  dexteri, 
or  dextri,  &c.  sinister,  left,  has  usually  sinistra,  &c.,  rarely  sinisteram  (Phut, 
Ter.).    asper  has  a  plural  accusative  asprOs  (Stat.),  and  ablative  aspris  (Vexg.). 

617.  (2.)  Other  stems  in  -ro-  have  a  vowel  before  r  only  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular  masculine  -er  (454) ;  they  are  declined  as  follows  : 


Example 
Stems 

M.  aeger,  F.  aegra,  Ne.  aegrum,  ///, 
aegro-,  aegrS-. 

Norn. 

Gen. 

Dot, 

Ace. 

AbL 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.        Fem.       Neut. 
aeger     aegra     aegrum 
aegri      aegrae   aegri 
aegrO     aegrae  aegrO 
aegrum  aegram  aegrum 
aegrO    .  aegra     aegrO 

Masc.            Fem.           Neut. 
aegri          aegrae       aegra 
aegrOrum  aegrSrum  aegrOrum 
aegris        aegris        aegris 
aegrOs       aegrSs       aegra 
aegris        aegris        aegris 

618.  Nine  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns  have  the  pronoun 
form  -iu8  in  the  genitive  singular  and  -!  in  the  dative  singular,  for 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  alike;  they  are  the  following: 

alius,  another  finus,  one  alter,  the  other 

sOlus,  alone  QUus,  any  at  all  uter,  tvhich  of  the  two 

tdtus,  whole  ntUlus,  no  neuter,  neither 
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6x9.  Of  th«  above  words,  those  with  the  nominative  in  -us  are  declined  like 
Gnus  (63S).  But  alius  has  N.  and  Ac.  Ne.  aliud  (650);  for  the  G.,  alterius  is 
mostly  used,  except  in  the  combination  alius  mod!,  of  another  sort;  the  N.  M. 
is  rarely  alis,  Ne.  alld,  D.  rarely  all.  alter  is  declined  like  liber  (616),  except 
in  the  genitive  singular  alterius  (alterius)  and  dative  alteri.  For  uter  and  its 
derivatives,  sec  693. 

6ao.  The  ordinary  genitive  and  dative  of  -o-  and  -S-  stems,  from  some  of 
the  above  words,  is  sometimes  found :  G.  and  D.  aliae,  851ae,  alterae,  D.  aliO, 
nlUlOy  &C. 


CONSONANT    STEMS. 
OF  TWO   ENDINGS. 


621.  The  only  consonant  stems  of  two  endings  are  comparatives 
(346)  »  they  are  aeclined  as  follows : 


Example 

M.  and  F.  tristior,  Ne.  tristius,  sadder. 

Stems 

tristiOr-,  tristius-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fbm.       Neut. 

Masc.  and  Fbm. 

Neut. 

Nam, 

tristior                 tristius 

tristiOrCs 

tristiQra 

Gen, 

tristiOris              tristiOris 

tristiOrum 

tristiOrum 

Dot, 

tristiSri                tristiOri 

tristiSribus 

tristiSribus 

Ace. 

tristiOrem            tristius 

tristiOres 

trl8ti5ra 

AbL 

tristidre               tristiSre 

tristiOribus 

tristiOribus 

6aa.  The  ablative  rarely  has  -i  for  -e  :  as,  meliOri  (503);  the  accusative  plural 
masculine  and  feminine  rarely  have  -Is  :  as,  meli5ris  (505). 

623.  plQs,  more^  has  in  the  singular  only  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  plQs,  G.  pltlris, 
and  Ab.  pldre.  Plural:  N.  M.  and  F.  piarSs,  Ne.  plQra,  G.  plQrium,  D. 
and  Ab.  plQribus,  Ac.  M.  and  F.  plUrSs  or  plaris,  Ne.  plQra.  complQrSs, 
a  good  many,  plural  only,  has  N.  M.  and  F.  complQres,  Ne.  N.  and  Ac 
compltlria  or  compltlra,  G.  compltlrium,  D.  and  Ab.  complQribus,  Ac 
H.  and  F.  compltlres  or  complQns. 

OF  ONE   ENDING. 

624.  A  dozen  adjectives  *of  one  ending/  mostly  words  applying  to 
persons,  with  consonant  stems  throughout,  have  no  nominative  or  accusj^ 
tive  neuter  plural ;  they  are  r 

caelebs,   compos,  unmarried,      pUbCs,  impUbSs,  im7n/r(mw,M»ffia/Mr# 

master  of  sGspes,  superstes,  safe,  surviving 

*dSse8,  dives,  lazy,  rich  pauper,  cicur,  poor,  tame 

particeps,  princeps,  sharing^ first 
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625.  When  these  adjectives  have  a  neuter,  it  is  the  same  as  the  gender 
forms,  except  in  the  accusative  singular ;  they  are  declined  as  follows : 

M.  F.  and  Ne.  dives,  richy  stem  divit-. 

Singular:  N.  dives,  G.  divitis,  D.  divtti,  Ac.  M.  and  F.  divitem, 
Ne.  dives,  Ab.  divite.  Plural:  N.  and  Ac.  M.  and  F.  divitSs,  G.  divi- 
tum,  D.  and  Ab.  divitibus. 

626.  The  plural  caelitCs,  heavenly ^  occupants  of  heaven^  is  also  declined  like  the 
plural  of  dives ;  the  singular  Ab.  caelite  occurs  a  couple  of  times,  vetus,  old^ 
G.  veteris,  is  also  declined  like  dives,  but  lias  a  Ne.  PL  N.  and  Ac.  Vetera;  the 
Ab.  S.  b  regularly  vetere,  but  veteri  is  sometimes  used. 


STEMS    IN    -i-. 
OF  THREE   ENDINGS. 

627.  A  dozen  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  have  a 
distinctive  form  in  -er  for  the  masculine  nominative  singular;  they  are: 

celeber,  thronged  volucer,  winged  pedester,  foot- 

%9X^htXy  luaUhy  c^mpcstCT,  0/ a  plain  putCT,  rotten 

icer,  hecn  equester,  cavalry-  Silvester,  woody 

alacer,  lively  palQster,  of  a  swamp  terrester,  land- 

So  also  celer,  swift.  The  names  of  months,  September,  OctSber. 
November,  December,  are  also  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  but  are  not  usea 
in  the  neuter.  Other  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  have  no 
distinctive  form  for  the  masculine  nominative  singular :  as,  muliebris,  mediocris, 
inlQstris. 

628.  These  adjectives  are  declined  as  follows : 


Example 

M. 

acer,  F.  acris,  Ne.  acre,  sharp. 

Stem 

acri-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.     Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

Seer       Scris 

acre 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Gen. 

acris      Sorts 

acris 

acrium 

acrium 

acrium 

Dat. 

acrf        acri 

acri 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

Ace. 

Screm    Screm 

acre 

acrfs,  -Ss 

acris,  -6s 

acria 

Abl. 

acri        Scri 

acri 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

629.  In  all  cases  but  the  masculine  nominative  singular  these  adjectives  are  just 
like  those  in  -i-  *  of  two  endings '  (630).  But  the  ablative  always  has  -i,  never  -c, 
and  the  genitive  plural  alwavs  has  -ium,  never  -um.  In  celer  the  second  e 
belongs  to  the  stem :  M.  celer,  F.  celeris,  Ne.  celere ;  the  genitive  plural,  which 
is  celerum,  is  found  only  as  a  substantive.  Most  of  these  adjectives  have  now 
and  then  a  masculine  in  -is,  like  adjectives  'of  two  endings'  (630),  and  in  old 
Latin  the  nominative  -er  is  rarely  feminine. 
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OF  TWO   ENDINGS. 

630.  Adjectives   *of  two  endings'   with   stems  in  -i-   are 
declined  as  follows: 


Example 

M.  and  F.  brevis,  Nc.  breve,  ihort. 

Stem 

brcvi-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fbm.     Nbut. 

Masc.  and  Fbm.              Nbut. 

Nom, 

brevis             breve 

brevSs                   brevia 

Gen, 

brevis             brevis 

brevium                brevium 

Dat, 

brevi               brevi 

brevibus                brevibus 

Ace, 

brevem          breve 

brevis,  -«s            brevia 

Abl, 

brevi               brevi 

brevibus                brevibus 

631.  The  ablative  is  sometimes  -e  when  these  adjectives  are  used  substantively 
or  in  verse  (558).    The  genitive  plural  is  rarely  -um  for  -lum  (563). 

« 

OF   ONE   ENDING. 

632.  Most  adjectives  *  of  one  ending '  have  a  consonant  form 
of  the  stem  in  the  singular^  except  usually  in  the  ablative  (633), 
and  an  -i-  stem  in  the  plural ;  they  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 
Stems 

M.  F.  and  Ne.  audSx,  boU, 
audSc(i)-. 

M.  F.  and  Ne.  regSns,  ruling^ 
regent(i)-. 

Singular 
Nom, 
Gen, 
Dat, 
Ace, 
Abl, 

Masc.  &  Fbm. 
audSx 
audScis 
audSci 
audlcem 
aud&ci 

Neut. 
audSz 
audScis 
audSci 
audSx 
audSci 

Masc.  &  Fbm. 
regCns 
regentis 
regenti 
regentem 
regente,  -i 

Neut. 
regSns 
regentis 
regenti 
regCns 
regente,  -i 

Plural 

Nom. 

Gen, 

Dat. 

Ace, 

Abl, 

Masc.  &  Fbm. 
audScCs 
audacium 
audScibus 
audScis,  -€8 
audScibus 

Nbut. 
audScia 
audScium 
audScibus 
audScia 
audScibus 

Masc.  &  Fbm. 
regentCs 
regentium 
regentibus 
regentis,  -Cs 
regentibus 

Neut. 
regentia 
regentium 
regentibus 
regentia 
regentibus 

633.  Present  participles  have  -i  in  the  ablative,  when  they  are  used  as 
adjectives,  otherwise  -e  (560).  For  -i  or  -e  in  other  words,  see  559, 
561.    For  -ium  or  -um  in  the  genitive  plural,  563. 
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634.  Most  adjectives  '  of  one  ending '  in  -i-  are  declined  as  above  (632) ; 
some  of  them  have  peculiarities  in  some  of  their  cases,  as  follows : 

635-  ('.)  tnix  (531),  savage,  has  Ab.  -i  or  -c,  G.  PI.  -ium,  no  Ne.  PI.  N. 
or  Ac  rcdux  (yi),  reiurnm^,  has  Ab.  -i  or  -c,  no  G.  PI.  or  Ne.  PI.  N.  or 
Ac  hebes,  dulf,  teres,  cylindrical  (533),  and  compounds  of  caput,  head,  as 
anceps,  (533),  two^uaded,  liave  Ab.  -I,  no  G.  PL ;  a  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac.  -ia  is 
tare.    For  locuplSs,  rich,  see  533. 

636.  (2.)  The  following  have  -i  in  the  ablative,  but  -um  of  consonant  stems 
in  the  genitive  plural,  and  no  nominative  or  accusative  neuter  plural :  inops  (535), 
without  means,  vigil  (536),  wide-awake^  memor  (537),  remembering,  dCgener, 
degenerate,  Qber  (537),  froli/ic,  has  Ab.  -i,  twice  -e,  Ne.  PI.  once  -a  (Ace). 
Compounds  of  p8s,  as,  bipSs  (532),  two-legged,  have  a  late  and  rare  Ne.  PI.  N. 
and  Ac.  -ia. 


THE    NUMERAL    ADJECTIVE. 

637.  Of    the  cardinals,  Qnus,  duo,  tr8s,  and    the    hundreds 
centum  are  declined.    The  other  cardinals  are  not  declined. 


except 


638. 

tlnus,  one,  is  declined  as  follows : 

Singular. 

PluraL 

Masc 

Fbm. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

Onus 

Qna 

Qnum 

Qnl 

Qnae 

Qna 

Gen. 

Qnius 

Gnius 

Qnius 

QnOrum 

QnSrum 

QnOrum 

Dot, 

Gnl 

Qni 

Qni 

Qn!s 

Qnis 

Qnis 

Ace. 

Qnum 

Qnam 

Qnum 

QnQs 

QnSs 

Qna 

AbL 

QnO 

QnS 

QnO 

Qnis 

Qnis 

Qnis 

Foe. 

tine 

In  verse,  the  genitive  singular  is  often  Qnius. 

639.  duo,  tTvo,  and  trSs,  three,  are  declined  as  follows : 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tr6s 

tria 

Gen. 

du5rum 

duSrum 

duOrum 

trium 

trium 

Dat, 

dudbus 

duSbus 

duGbus 

tribus 

tribus 

Ace. 

duo  or  duGs 

du&s 

duo 

trSs  or  tris 

tria 

Abl. 

duObus 

duSbus 

duGbus 

tribus 

tribus 

640.  In  dramatic  verse,dud.  Sec,  is  common.  In  the  genitive  plural,  duo  some- 
times has  duQm  (462).  ambO,  both,  is  declined  like  duo,  but  has  -G  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  and  only  ambGrum  and  ambSrum  in  tlie  genitive 
plural.    For  the  fonns  duo,  ambG,  see  415 ;  duGbus,  du&bus,  464,  442. 

641.  Hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus  (613) :  as,  ducenti, 
ducentae,  ducenta,  two  hundred,  G.  ducentGrum  or  ducentum  (462),  ^c. 
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642.  The  adjective  mille,  thousaml^  is  not  declined.  The  substantive 
has  in  the  singular  onlv  N.  Ac.  Ab.  mille,  but  a  complete  plural:  N.  and  Ac 
millia  (milla),  G.  milUum  (milium),  D.  and  Ab.  millibus  (milibus). 

643.  Ordinals,  as  primus,  firsts  and  distributives,  as  bixii,  two  each,  are 
declined  like  bonus  (613).  But  distributives  seldom  have  a  singular,  and 
often  have  the  genitive  plural  -fim  (462^ :  as,  binfim. 


THE    PRONOUN. 
(A.)    THE    PERSONAL    AND    REFLEXIVE    PRONOUN. 

644.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  ego,  /,  of  the  second 
person,  tu,  thou,  and  the  reflexive  pronoun,  sui,  s6,  himselfy 
herself,  itself,  themselves,  are  declined  as  follows : 


ego,  / 

\%th(m 

sui,  self 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing.  &  Plur. 

Norn. 

Gen, 

Dot, 

Ace. 

Abl, 

ego 
mei 
mih!,  mi 

me 

me 

nOs 

nostr&n,  -tri 
nObis 
nOs 
nSbis 

ta 

tui 
tib! 
te 
te 

V58 

vestrfim,  -tri 
vSbis 
v5s 
v5bi8 

Sid 

sib! 

se 

sC 

645.  The  nominatives  ego  and  tQ,  and  the  accusatives  mS,  t6  and  sS, 
have  no  case  ending.  The  last  vowel  of  ego  is  rarely  long  in  Plautus,  long 
or  short  in  Lucilius.  The  nominative  ego  has  a  different  stem  from  that  of 
its  other  cases,  and  the  plurals  of  ego  and  tQ  have  a  different  stem  from 
that  of  the  singular. 

646.  mei,  tui,  and  sui,  which  are  often  monosyllables  in  old  verse,  were 
originally  the  genitive  of  the  neuter  possessives,  used  substantively.  An  old  genitive 
mis  is  quoted,  and  tis  occurs  rarely  in  Plautus. 

647.  The  datives  tib!  and  sib!,  also  the  plurals  n5bis  and  v5bls,  have  the 
form  01  a  locative  case,  seen  in  ib!,  thercy  and  ub!,  where  (709). 

6^8.  Tn  old  Latin,  the  ablative  is  mSd,  tCd,  s€d  (426),  which  forms  are  also 
used  irrationally  for  the  accusative.  But  by  Terence's  time  the  -d  was  no  longer 
used  (143). 

649.  Older  forms  for  vestr&m  and  vestri  are  vostrdm  and  vostri.  The 
{genitive  plural  was  originally  a  genitive  of  the  possessive :  that  in  -i  being  the  neuter 
singular,  that  in  -{km  the  masculine  or  feminine  plural.  In  old  Latin,  nostrOrum, 
nostrSrum,  vostrOrum,  vostrSrum  also  occur. 

650.  Emphasis  is  given  (i.)  by  reduplication  (189):  N.  tOte;  with 
-ne  interrogative,  tOtine  ;  Ac.  and  Ab.  mSmS,  tCtJ,  rare ;  sSsC,  very  com- 
mon. (2.)  by  -met  added  to  any  case  but  the  genitive  plural :  as,  egomet; 
but  tQ  has  only  ttltemet  or  tQtimet. 
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65Z.  In  inscriptions,  the  datives  mihbi,  tibbi,  and  sibbi  occur,  so  written  in 
verse  sometimes  even  when  the  last  syllable  is  short;  and  mihe,  tibb.  Plural: 
D.  and  Ab.  vobbis.    Ac.  bnos  in  an  old  hymn ;  seese  (28). 


THE  PERSONAL  AND  REFLEXIVE  POSSESSIVE. 

652.  The  possessives  of  ego,  tCI,  and  aid,  are  meus,  mine^  tana, 
thine t  and  suus,  his^  her^  its^  their  {own),  declined  like  bonus  (613), 
except  that  mens  has  mi  in  the  vocative  singular  masculine  (459) ; 
those  of  n5s  and  v5s  are  notter,  our,  and  voster,  later  vester, 
your,  declined  like  aeger  (617). 

653.  Old  forms  are  tuos,  tuom,  and  suos,  suom  (452).  In  old  verse  m^s, 
m€i,  &c,  tfibs,  toi,  &c.,  subs,  sCT),  &c.,  often  occur.  s98  for  suSs,  sSs 
for  suSs,  and  sis  for  su!s,  are  old  and  rare. 

654.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

MEBis,  MI  BIS,  monosyllable ;  tovam  ;  svei,  sovom,  sovo,  svvo,  sovbis,  sveis, 

SVIEIS. 

655.  Emphasis  is  given  (i.)  hy  -met  added  to  suO,  suS,  suSs,  and  to 
mea  and  sua,  neuter  plural :  as,  su5met ;  (2.)  by  -pte,  which  is  oftenest 
found  with  the  ablative :  as,  sudpte. 


(B.)    OTHER    PRONOUNS. 

656.  Some  pronouns  have  a  peculiar  genitive  singular  in 
-ius  and  dative  singular  in  -i,  for  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter  alike. 

These  are  :  iste,  iUe,  ipse,  uter,  and  their  derivatives.  Some  other 
words  of  a  pronoun  character  also  have  this  form  of  the  genitive  and  dative : 
see  618. 

657.  In  verse,  the  -i-  of  the  genitive  is  often  shortened,  and  always  in 
utriusque ;  but  neutrius  is  not  found  with  short  i.  In  dramatic  verse, 
the  genitive  singular  of  iste,  ille,  or  ipse,  is  often  two  syllables. 

658.  hie,  is»  qui  or  quis,  and  their  derivatives  have  the  genitive 
singular  in  -ius,  thus:  hdius,  €iu8,  and  qu5iu8  or  cQius;  in  dramatic 
verse,  these  genitives  are  often  one  syllable.  Their  datives  are  huic  for 
hoice,  €i  or  €U  and  quoi  or  cui. 

650.  Six  words  have  a  peculiar  neuter  nommative  and  accusative  singular  in  -d : 
id,  ilmd,  istud,  quid,  quod,  aliud,  and  derivatives.  In  manuscripts,  -t  is 
sometimes  found  for  -d:  as,  it,  illut,  istut,  &c;  sometimes  also  in  inscrip^ns 
of  the  empire.  In  hdc  for  vhod-ce  and  in  istttc  and  illOc  for  *i8tud-CC, 
*iUud-ce,  the  d  has  vanished  (138). 


THE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN. 

660.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  hie,  this,  this  near  me; 
iste,  istic,  that,  that  near  j^ou ;  and  ille,  illic,  yonder,  that. 
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661  •  The  demonstrative  pronoun  Uo,  this^  this  near  me^  Is  de- 
clined as  follows: 


Singular. 

Plural. 

9 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Nbut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neot. 

Norn. 

hie 

haec 

hoc 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Gen. 

hQius 

haius 

hQius 

hOrum 

hirum 

hOrum 

DaU 

huic 

huic 

huic 

his 

his 

his 

Ace, 

hunc 

hanc 

h5c 

hOs 

hSs 

haec 

AM. 

h5c 

hSc 

h5c 

his 

his 

his 

661.  The  stem  of  hie  is  ho-,  hS- ;  to  most  of  its  cases  a  demonstrative 
-c  for  -ce  is  attached.  The  masculine  and  feminine  nominative  singular 
and  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  plural  take  an  -I- :  hie  for  •ho-l-ce, 
*heice  (87);  haec  for  ha-i-ce  (84).  hunc,  hanc,  are  for  *hom-ce, 
♦ham-ce. 

663.  Old  forms  with  the  full  ending  -ce  are  frequent  in  the  dramatists:  D. 
huice,  Ac.  hunce.  Plural :  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  haece,  G.  F.  hSrunce ;  also 
hSrunc,  hSrunc.  After  100  b.  c,  the  full  form  -ce  is  not  found,  except  occasionally 
after  -s:  hQiusce,  hSsce,  hSsce,  hisce.  Before  -ne  interrogative  it  is  re- 
tained in  the  weakened  form  -ci- :  as,  hicine.  But  hicne,  hOcne,  huicne, 
&c.,  are  found,  though  rarely. 

664.  The  nominative  hie  or  hicine  and  nominative  and  accusative  hoc  or 
hocine  sometimes  have  the  vowel  before  c  short.  A  nominative  plural  feminine 
haec  is  found  in  writers  of  all  ages.  Other  and  rare  forms  are:  Pi.  N.  M.  hIsce 
(461),  D.  or  Ab.hibus. 

665.  Other  case  forms  of  hie  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  M.  HBC,  HIC.  G.  HOIVS,  HVIIVS  (22),  HVIVS,  HOIVSCE,  HOIVSQVE, 
HVIVSQVE.      D.  HOICE,   HOIC,   HOI,   HVIC,  HVI.     Ac.   M.   HONC,  HOC  J  F.   HANCE ; 

Ne.  HOCE,  Hvc.  Ab.  M.  and  Ne.  hoce  ;  F.  hace,  oftencr  than  hac  in  repub- 
lican inscriptions;  haace  (28).  Loc.  heice,  hbic.  Plural:  N.  M.  heisce, 
HBis,  or  hei,  hisce  or  his  ;  hi,  not  before  Augustus ;  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  haice, 
HAECE.    G.  HORVNC.    D.  and  Ab.  heisce,  hibvs.    Ac.  F.  hasce. 

666.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  iste,  that,  that  near  you,  and 
)Xiibtyonder^  are  declined  alike,  as  follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

ille 

iUa 

iUud 

illi 

illae 

Ula 

Gen, 

illius 

iUius 

Ulius 

illOrum 

iUarum 

illdrum 

Dot. 

iUi 

iUi 

illl 

illis 

illis 

illis 

Ace, 

ilhim 

illam 

illud 

ill5s 

mss 

nia 

AbL 

ills 

ilia 

019 

ilUs 

illis 

illis 
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667.  The  first  syllable  of  iste  and  ille  is  often  short  in  the  dramatists.  Old 
forms  of  iste  arc :  N.  istus,  G.  isti,  in  istimodi,  D.  F.  istae.  The  initial  i 
of  iste  and  of  istic  (669),  is  sometimes  not  written:  as,  sta  rCs  (Cic),  stQc 
periculum  (Ter.).  Old  forms  of  ille  are:  N.  olus  (48);  oUus  or  olle,  &c.: 
as,  D.  S.  or  N.  PI.  olli,  D.  PI.  olUs.  G.  ilU,  in  illimodi,  D.  F.  illae.  The 
dramatists  have  ^ccistam,  eccilla,  eccillud,  eccillum,  eccillam,  for  ecce 
islam,  &c.,  and  ellum,  ellam,  for  em  ilium,  &c. 

668.  Other  case  forms  of  ille  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

D.  F.  iLLAB.    Plural :  N.  M.  illei.    G.  olorvm  (48).    D.  and  Ab.  olleis. 


669.  istic  and  illic,  compounded  of   iste,  ille,  and 
declined  alike,  as  follows : 


-ce  or  -c,  are 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn, 

Ace, 

AbL 

Masc.        Fem.      Neut. 
illic          illaec      illQc 
iUunc       illanc      iliac 
U15c         ilUc        ill5c 

Masc.          Fem.        Neut. 
illic           illaec       illaec 
ill5sce       ilUsce      illaec 
iUisce        ilHsce      Ulisce 

670.  Rare  forms  are:  N.  and  Ac.  Ne.  ist5c,  ill5c,  G.  illiusce,  D.  illic,  Ab. 
F.  istace,  ill2ce.  Plural:  N.  M.  ilUsce  (461),  iUic,  Ac.  iU5sce.  illftsce. 
Before  -ne  interrogative,  -ce  becomes  -ci-  :  N.  i^idne,  isttLcine  or  istucine, 
Ac.  illancine,  Ab.  istdcine,  istSLcine.  PI.  Ac.  ist5scine. 


THE  DETERMINATIVE   PRONOUN. 


671.  The  determinative  pronoun  is,  thaty  the  aforesaid^  the 
one^  is  declined  as  follows  : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.   Fem.    Neut. 

Masc 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

is         ea        id 

ei,  ii,  or  i 

eae 

ea 

Ge$i, 

eius   eius   eius 

eOrum 

eanim 

e5rum 

Dai. 

€i        €i        €i 

eis,  iis,  or  is 

eis,  iis,  or  is 

eis,  iis,  or  is 

Ace, 

eum    earn    id 

eOs 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

eO       ea        eO 

eis,  iis,  or  is 

eis,  iis,  or  is 

eis,  iis,  or  is 

67a.  is  and  id  (650)  are  formed  from  a  stem  i-,  and  the  other  parts 
from  a  stem  eo-,  ea-  (104).  The  genitive  is  sometimes  written  in  Cicero 
and  Plautus  eiius  (22).  The  dative  singular  is  Ci  thirty-five  times  in  verse,  el 
some  seventeen  times,  and  Si  twenty-three  times  (160). 
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673.  In  old  verse,  the  genitive  singular  rarely  has  the  first  syllable  short  Old 
and  rare  forms  are :  D.  F.  eae,^c.  M.  im  or  em.  PI.  D.  and  Ab.  fbus,  F. 
cibus  (44a>.  In  dramatic  verse,  eum,  cam,  ei,  eb,  ft,  and  ei,  ebrum,  earum, 
eoB,  eas,  €is,  are  often  found ;  also  eccum,  eccam,  eccds,  eccSs,  ecca.  for 
ecce  eum,  &c. 

674.  Other  case  forms  of  is  arc  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  EIS,  124  B.C.     G.  ElVS,  EIIVS,  EllVS  or  EllVS  (22).      D.  BIBl,  1 23  B.C.  ;  BBI, 

iBi ;  EI,  123  B.C.,  and  common  in  all  periods.     Plural :  N.  beis,  bis,  iSls,  till  about 
50  B.C. ;  EBi,  EI,  lEi.    D.  and  Ab.  eeis,  eieis,  ibis,  is;  after  the  republic,  lis,  lis. 

675.  A  rare  and  old  pronoun  equivalent  to  is  is  sum,  sam,  accusative  singular, 
858,  accusative  plural,  and  sis,  diative  plural. 


THE   PRONOUN   OF   IDENTITY. 

676.  The  pronoun  of  identity,  Idem,  the  same^  b  declined  as 

nuro  • 


follows : 


Smgular. 

Plural. 

Norn, 

Gen, 
Dat, 

Ace. 

AbL 

Masc.         Fem.         Neut. 
Idem       eadem     idem 

Siusdem  Siusdem  Siusdem 
eidem      eidem      eidem 

eundem  eandem   idem 

e5dem     eSdem     eSdem 

Masc.           Fem.           Neut. 

eidem       \  eaedem     eadem 

or  Idem    ( 

e5rundem  eSrundem  eSrundem 
elsdem     {elsdem     { elsdem     | 

orlsdem)   orlsdem  (   orisdem  ) 
eOsdem      eSsdem      eadem 
elsdem     {elsdem     {elsdem     \ 

orlsdem)   orlsdem)   orlsdem) 

677.  In  manuscripts  and  editions,  the  plural  nominative  masculme  is  often 
written  iidem,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  ilsdem.  The  singular  nominative  mas- 
culine is  rarely  eisdem  or  isdem  (Plaut.,  Enn.\  eidem  (Cic,  Van-.),  neuter 
Idem  (Plant.).  In  verse,  eundem,  eandem,  €idem,  ebdem,  eadem,  and 
eidem,  eaedem,  ebrundem,  ebsdem,  easdem,  are  often  found. 

678.  Other  case  forms  of  Idem  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  M.  EISDEM,  123  B.C.,  ISDEM,  59  B.C.,  both  common  till  Caesar's  time:  eidem  ; 
Ne.  eidem,  71  B.C.  D.  idem.  Plural :  N.  M.  eisdem,  isdem,  eidem,  till  Caesar's 
time ;  iidem,  once  only.    D.  and  Ab.  isdem,  very  rarely  iisdem. 


THE  INTENSIVE   PRONOUN. 

679.  The  intensive  pronoun  ipse,  himself^  stems  ipso-,  Ipsi-,  is 
declined  like  ille  (666),  but  has  the.  nominative  and  accusative 
neuter  singular  ipstim. 

680.  In  dramatic  verse,  ipse  has  rarely  the  first  syllable  short,  and  often  has  the 
older  form  ipsus  (142).  Plantus  has  these  forms:  N.  F.  eapse,  Ac  eumpse, 
eampse,  Ab.  eSpse,  eSpse,  equivalent  to  ipsa,  &c.    So  reapse  for  r€  ipsa. 
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THE  RELATIVE,    INTERROGATIVE,   AND   INDEFINITE  PRONOUN. 

(i.)    qui  AND  quis. 

681.  The  stem  qui-,  or  quo-,  qu&-,  is  used  in  three  ways :  as  a 
relative,  who^  which;  as  an  interrogative,  whof  which  f  whatf  as 
an  indefinite,  any. 

682.  (tf.)  The  relative  qui,  who^  which^  is  declined  as  fol- 
lows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom, 

Gen, 

Dot, 

Ace, 

AOL 

Masc.      Fem.     Nbot. 
qui        quae     quod 
cQius    cQius    cQius 
cui        cui        cui 
quern    quam    quod 
qud        qua       qud 

Masc. 
qui 

qudrum 
quibus 
quOs 
quibus 

Fem. 
quae 
quirum 
quibus 
quSs 
quibus 

Neut. 
quae 
qudrum 
quibus 
quae 
quibus 

683.  (b.)  The  interrogative  adjective  qui,  quae,  quod» 
which  i  what?  is  declined  like  thcx  relative  qui  (682). 

684.  The  interrogative  substantive  has  in  the  nominative 
singular  quis,  quid,  whoi  what?  tfie  rest  is  like  qui  (682). 

In  old  Latin,  quis  is  both  masculine  and  feminine,  but  a  separate  feminine  fonn 
quae  is  used  three  or  four  times. 

685.  quis  interroeative  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  with  appellatives : 
as,  quis  senator  ?  what  senator?  And  qui  is  sometimes  used  substantively  : 
as,  qui  primus  Ameriam  ndntiat  ?  who  is  the  first  to  bring  the  tidings 
to  Anuria  f 

686.  {c,)  The  indefinite  quis  or  qui,  one^  any^  has  the  fol- 
lowing forms : 

quis  and  quid  masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  qui  and  c|Uod  adjec- 
tives ;  feminine  singular  nominative  and  neuter  plural  nominative  and 
accusative  commonly  qua,  also  quae.    The  rest  is  like  qui  (682). 

687.  quis,  quem,  quid,  and  quibus  come  from  tlie  stem  aui- ;  the  other 
parts  come  from  quo-,  qu2-.  quae  stands  for  an  older  quai  (690).  For  quid 
and  quod,  see  659. 

688.  Old  forms  of  the  genitive  singular  are  qu5ius,  and  of  the  dative  quOiei, 
C|u9ii,  or  quoi,  also  in  derivatives  of  qui  or  quis.  A  genitive  plural  quOlQm 
is  old  and  rare.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  is  sometimes  quis  from  quo-, 
qu2-.    A  nominative  plural  mterrogative  and  indefinite  quis  is  rare  (Pacuv.). 

CSg.  The  ablative  or  locative  is  sometimes  aui,  from  the  stem  qui-:  as 
an  interrogative,  howf  as  a  relative,  wherewith^  whereby^  masculine,  femi- 
nine, or  neuter,  in  old  I-atin  sometimes  with  a  plural  antecedent ;  especially 
referring  to  an  indefinite  person,  and  with  cum  attached,  quicum ;  and  as  an 
indefinite,  somehow, 
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6go.  Other  case  forms  of  qui  or  quis  and  their  derivatives  are  found 
in  inscriptions,  as  follows: 

N.  QVBi,  prex'alent  in  republican  inscriptions ;  also  QVi ;  once  qvb.  G.  qvoivs, 
rqrularly  in  republican  inscriptions;  cviivs,  cviivs,  cvlivs  (22),  once  QVivs  (17). 
D.  QVOiEi,  Qvoi;  once  F.  qvai.  Ab.  qvei.  Plural:  N,  M.  qvei,  but  after  120 
B.  C,  occasionally  qvi  ;  qves,  indefinite  j  F.  and  Nc.  qvai.  G.  gvorvM. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  qUl  AND  quls. 

691.  The  derivatives  of  qui  and  quis  have  commonly 
quis  and  quid  as  substantives,  and  qui  and  quod  as  adjec- 
tives.    Forms  requiring  special  mention  are  named  below : 

692.  qnisquis,  whoevtry  whatever^  everybody  who^  everything  which^  an 
indefinite  relative,  has  only  these  forms  in  common  use:  N.  M.  quisquis, 
sometimes  F.  in  old  Latin,  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  quicquid  or  qiiidquid,  Ab. 
M.  and  Ne.  as  adjective  qudqud. 

Rare  forms  are :  N.  M.  quiqui,  Ac.  quemquem,  once  Ab.  F.  quSquB, 
as  adverb  quiqui,  once  D.  quibusquibus.  A  short  form  of  the  genitive  occurs  in 
quoiquofmodi  or  cuicuimodi,  of  whatsoever  sort. 

aliquis  or  aliqui,  aliqua,  once  aliquae  (Lucr.),  aliquid  or  aliquod, 
some  one^  some',  Ab.  M.  sometimes,  Ne.  often  aliqui  (689).  PI.  Ne.  N.  and 
Ac  only  aliqua ;  D.  and  Ab.  sometimes  aliquis  (688). 

ecquis  or  ecqui,  ecqua  or  ecquae,  ecquid  or  ecquod,  any  f  Besides 
the  nominative  only  these  forms  are  found :  D.  eccui,  Ac.  ecquem,  ecquaro, 
ecquid,  Ab.  M.  and  Ne.  ecquO.    PI.  N.  ecqui,  Ac.  M.  ecquds,  F.  ecqufts. 

quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whoever,  whichever,  everybody 
who,  everything  which.  The  cumque  is  sometimes  separated  from  qui 
by  an  intervenmg  word.    An  older  form  is  quiquomque,  &c. 

quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam  or  quoddam,  a,  a  certain,  some  one,  so 
and  so  ;  Ac  quendam,  quandam.    PI.  G.  qudrundam,  quSrundam. 

quHibet,  quaelibet,  quldlibet  or  quodlibet,  any  you  please, 

quisnam,  rarely  quinam,  quaenam,  quidnam  or  quodnam,  who 
everr  who  in  the  world!    Sometimes  nam  quis,  &c 

quispiam,  quaepiam,  quippiam,  quidpiam  or  quodpiam,  any,  any 
one;  Ab.  also  quipiam  (689),  sometimes  as  adverb,  in  any  way. 

quisquam,  quicquam  or  quidquam,  anybody  at  all,  anything  at  all, 
generally  a  substantive,  less  frequently  an  adjective,  any  at  all.  There  is  no 
distinctive  feminine  form,  and  quisquam  and  quemquam  are  rarely,  and 
in  old  I^tin,  used  as  a  feminine  adjective.  Ab.  also  quiquam  (689),  some- 
times as  adverb,  in  any  way  at  all.    No  plural. 

quisque,  quaeque,  quicque,  quidque  or  quodque,  each.  Sometimes 
Onus  is  prefixed :  Qnusquisque ;  both  parts  are  declined,  quisque  and 
queroque  are  sometimes  feminine.  Ab.  S.  quique  (689)  rare,  Ab.  PI.  quis- 
que (0S8)  once  (Lucr.). 

quivis,  quaevis,  quidvis  or  quodvis,  which  you  will',  Ab.  also  quivis 
(689). 
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(2.)    uter. 

693.  utcr,  utra,  utrum,  whether  t  which  of  the  twof  has 
the  genitive  singular  utrius,  and  the  dative  singular  utri. 

The  rest  is  like  aeger  (617).  uter  is  sometimes  relative,  whichsoever^ 
or  indefinite,  either  0/ the  two. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  Uter. 

694.  The  derivatives  of  uter  are  declined  like  uter;  they 
are: 

neuter,  neither  of  the  two,  genitive  neutrius,  always  with  i  (657).  When 
used  as  a  grammatical  term,  neuter^  the  genitive  is  always  neutri:  as, 
generis  neutri,  0/  neither  gender, 

utercumque,  utracumque,  utrumcumque,  whichever  of  the  iwo^  either 
of  the  two, 

uterlibet,  whichever  yon  please, 

uterque,  whichsoever^  both,    G.  always  utriusque  (657). 

utervis,  whichever  you  wish, 

alteruter,  F.  altera  utra,  Nc.  alterutrum  or  alterusa  utrum,  ofie 
or  the  other ^  G.  alterius  utrius,  once  late  alterutrfus,  D.  alterutri,  Ac 
M.  alterutrum  or  alterum  utrum,  F.  alterutram  once  (Plin.)  or  alteram 
utram,  Ab.  alterutrO  or  alter5  utrO,  F.  alter2  utrS.  No  PI.,  except  D. 
alterutris  once  (Plin.). 


CORRELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

695.  Pronouns  often  correspond  with  each  other  in  meaning  and  form ; 
some  of  the  commonest  correlatives  are  the  following : 


Kind. 

Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

Demonstrative, 
Determinative,  &c. 

Relative. 

Simple 

quis,  qui, 

who? 

quis.  qui, 
aliquis 

hie,  iste,  ille 
is,  quisque 

qui 

Alternative 

Uter,  which  of 
the  two  ? 

uter, 
alteruter 

uterque 

uter,  qui 

Number 

quot,  ho7o 
many?  (^^i) 

aliquot 

tot 

quot 

Quantity 

quantus,  how 
large  f  (613) 

aliquantus, 
quantusvis 

tantus 

quantus 

Quality 

quSlis,  of  what 
sort?  (630) 

qu&lisUbet 

taus 

quSlis 
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THE  ADVERB, 
THE  CONJUNCTION,  AND  THE  PREPOSITION. 


I.    NOUNS  AS   ADVERBS. 

696.  Adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions  are  chiefly  noun  or 
pronoun  cases  which  have  become  fixed  in  a  specific  form  and  with  a 
specific  meaning.  Many  o£  these  words  were  still  felt  to  be  live  cases, 
even  in  the  developed  period  of  the  language ;  with  others  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  noun  character  was  lost 

697.  Three  cases  are  used  adverbially :  the  accusa- 
tive, the  ablative,  and  the  locative. 

698.  The  rather  indeterminate  meaning  of  the  accusative  and  the  ablative 
i% sometimes  more  exactly  defined  by  a  preposition.  The  preposition  may 
either  accompany  its  usual  case :  as,  adamussim,  admodum,  ilicO ;  or  it 
may  be  loosely  prefixed,  with  more  of  the  nature  of  an  adverb  than  of  a 

{>reposition,  to  a  case  with  which  it  is  not  ordinarily  used :  as,  examussim, 
ntereS.  Sometimes  it  stands  after  the  noun :  as,  nCkper  (*novomper) 
laUly.  Besides  the  three  cases  named  above,  other  forms  occur,  some  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  old  case  endings,  though  they  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized as  such :  see  710. 

(I.)  Accusative. 
(a.)  Accusative  of  Substantives. 

699.  domum,  homeward^  home ;  rtis,  afield  ;  for28,  out  of  doors  (^ora-) ; 
victm^  iftstead ;  partim,  in  part;  old  noenum  or  noenu,  common  nOn,  for 
ne-oenum,  i.e.  Qnum,  not  one,  naught,  not;  admodum,  to  a  degree,  very; 
adamussim,  examussim,  to  aJ;  adfatim,  to  satiety;  invicem,  in  turn, 
each  other, 

700.  Many  adverbs  in  -tim'and  -aim  denote  manner  (549) :  as,  cautim, 
warily,  statim,  at  once,  sinsim,  perceptibly,  gradually ;  5sti2tim,  door  by 
door,  viritim,  man  by  man,  fQrtim,  stealthily. 

{b.)  Accusative  of  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

701.  Neuters:  all  comparative  adverbs  in  -ius  (361) :  as,  doctius,  more 
learnedly  ;  so  minus,  less,  magis,  more  (363).  primum,^rj/,  secundum, 
secondly,  8lc.\  IXLTti,  then  {to^,  that):  commodum,/ii^/  in  time;  minimum, 
at  least,  potissimum,  in  preference,  postrCmum,  at  last,  summum,  at  most; 
versum,  toward,  rursum,  russum,  rQsum,  baick;  facile,  easily,  impfine, 
scotfree,  recCns,  lately,  semel,  once  (simili-),  simul,  together  (simili-).  Plu- 
ral :  cetera,  for  the  rest ;  quia,  became  (qui-) ;  in  old  Latin  frtistra,  in  vain 
(fraud-). 

70a.  Feminines:  bif2riam,  twofold;  cSraro,  fcue  to  face  (com-  or  co-, 
*OrS-) ;  tarn,  so  (tS-,  that) ;  quam,  as,  how.    Plural :  aliSs,  on  other  occasions. 
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(2.)  Ablative. 
(a,)  Ablative  of  Substantives. 

703.  dom^,  Jroni  home^  x^t^^from  the  country  ;  hodiS,  to-day  (ho-,  diC-), 
vesperi,  vespere,  by  twilight,  noctQ,  by  night,  nights,  Ittci,  mce,  by  light, 
tempore,  ///  time,  betimes ;  sponte,  voluntarily,  fdrte,  by  chance  ;  quotan- 
nis,  yearly  ;  grStiis  or  gratis, /»r  nothing,  infi^rStus  or  ingrStts,  against  onis 
will ;  UicO,  on  the  spot  (in  loc5),  foris,  out  of  doors  (*forI-). 

(^.)  Ablative  of  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

704.  Many  adverbs  in  -6  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  time  :  as,  perpc- 
tu5,  to  the  end,  crSbrd,  frequently,  rSr5,  seldom,  repentind,  suddenly,  86r5, 
lite,  primO,  at  first.  Many  denote  manner :  as,  arcSnd,  privily,  sSriO,  in 
earnest.  Some  are  formed  from  participles :  as,  auspicStd,  with  auspices 
taken ;  compositO,  by  agreement.    A  plural  is  rare :  altemis,  alternately. 

705.  Instead  of  -5,  neuter  ablatives  commonly  have  -C  :  as,  longB,  far, 
doctS,  wisely.  So  also  superlatives :  faciUimS,  most  easily,  anciently  facilv- 
MED  (362).    A  few  ablatives  have  -e :  as,  repente,  suddenly.  ^ 

706.  From  pronouns  some  end  in  -i  (689) :  as,  qui,  how  f  indefinite,  qui, 
somehow ;  atqui,  but  somehow  ;  qui-quam,  in  any  way  at  all, 

jxyj.  Feminines:  many  in  -1:  Gna,  together;  circS,  around;  contrS, 
against  (com-,  347)  ;  extrS,  outside  (ex,  347);  in  classical  Latin,  frtHstrS, 
in  vain  (fraud-).  So,  especially,  adverbs  denoting  the  'route by  which  :  *  hie, 
this  way;  i^ciSi,  straightway. 

(3.)  Locative. 

708.  In  -!,  from  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words :  Karthiginl, 
at  Carthage  ;  Rdmae,  for  R5mS!,  at  Home  ;  domi,  at  home  ;  iUi,  commonly 
illi-c,  there  (illo-),  isti,  commonly  isti-c,  where  you  are,  hi-c,  here  (ho-) ;  old 
sei,  common  si,  at  that,  in  that  case,  so,  tf;  sic,  so  (si,  -ce). 

709.  In  -bf,  from  some  pronouns:  ibi,  there  (i-) ;  ub!  (for  *quobT,  124), 
where;  alicubl,  somewhere  ;  si-cubi,  if  anywhere,  n6-cubi,  lest  anywhere. 

Other  Endings. 

710.  Besides  the  above,  other  endings  are  also  found  in  words  of 
this  class :  as, 

-8  in  abs,  from,  ex,  out  of;  similarly  Gs-que,  in  every  case,  ever 
(quo-que ) ,  us-quam ,  anyiohere  at  all  ( ^uo-quam ,  1 24) .  -tus  has  the  mean- 
ing of  an  ablative :  as,  m\MS,from  withtn,  within  ;  antiquitus,yr£Wi  old  times, 
anciently  ;  funditus,  from  the  bottom,  entirely.  -6  denotes  the  *  place  to  which  * 
in  adverbs  from  pronoun  stems :  as,  eO,  thither  ;  qud,  whither  ;  illd,  or  illQc, 
for  *ill5ce,  thitker  (75);  hOc,  commonly  hflc,  for  *hdce,  hither,  -im  denotes 
the 'place  from  which;'  as,  istim,  commonly  i^Xmc,  from  where  you  are ; 
illim,  commonly  illinc,^tf/;i  yonder ;  hinc,  hence;  exim,  thereupon  ;  also 
-de  :  as,  unde,  whence  (quo-,  124),  si-cunde,  if  from  any  place,  nS-cunde, 
lest  from  anywhere,  -ter  :  as  comparative  (347):  px^^ttt,  fttrther,  beyond, 
inter,  between  ;  denoting  manner :  acriter,  J^ar//y ;  zmuntti,  affectionately  ; 
rarely  from  -o-  stems :  as,  firmiter,  steadfastly. 
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CORRELATIVE  ADVERBS. 

71 1.  Adverbs  derived  from  pronoun  stems  often  correspond  with  each 
other  in  meaning  and  form ;  some  of  the  commonest  correlatives  are  the 
following : 


Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

Demonstrative, 
Determinative,  &c. 

Relative. 

Place 

ubl,  where  t 

aUcubl 
usquam 
uspiam 
ubivis 

hie,  istic,  mic 
ibi,  ibidem 

ubT 

quO,  whither? 

quorsumy 

whitherward? 

aliquO 
quSlibet 
qu5vis 
aliquSvor- 
sum 

hQc,  istac  iUQc 
eO,  e5dem 

horsum,  istorsum 

quo 
quoraum 

unde,  whence  ? 

alicunde 
undelibet 

hinc,  istinc,  illinc 
inde,  indidem 

unde 

Time 

quiii^twhen? 

aliquandO 
umquam 

nunc,  tum,  tunc 

quom  or  cum 

quotiens,  how 

often? 

aliquotiSns 

totiSns 

quotiSns 

Way 

qu3»  by  what 
way? 

allqul 
quftvis 

hSc,  istftc,  iliac 
eS,  eSdem 

quS 

Manner 

utf  or  ut,  haw  ? 
quam,  how  ? 

aliquS 
aliquam 

ita,  sic 

uti  or  ut 

Degree 

tam 

quam 

II.    SENTENCES  AS   ADVERBS. 

712.  Some  adverbs  are  condensed  sentences  :  as, 

ilicet,^i7//  may  go^  straightway  (ire  licet) ;  scilicet,  jk^^m  may  hnow,  ob» 
viousiy,  of  course  (scire  licet) ;  videlicet,  ^i?«  can  see j  plainly  (vidire  licet) ; 
nQdiustertius,  now  is  the  third  day^  day  before  yesterday  (num  dius,  i.e.  diSs, 
tertius) ;  forsitan,  maybe  (fSrs  sit  an) ;  minim  quantum,  strange  how 
much,  astonishingly  ;  nesciO  quO  pactO,  nesciO  quOmodo,  somehow  or  other^ 
unfortunately, 
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(B.)     INFLECTION    OF    THE    VERB. 

713,  The    verb    is   inflected    by  attaching    person 
endings  to  the  several  stems. 


THE  STEM. 

7x4.  The  stem  contains  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  also  denotes 
the  mode  (mood)  and  the  time  (tense)  of  the  action  as  viewed 
by  the  speaker. 

715.  There  are  three  Moods,  Indicative^  Subjunctive^  and  Im- 
perative, 

716.  There  are  six  Tenses  in  the  indicative,  three  of  the  present 
system,  Presenty  Imperfect ^  and  Future;  and  three  of  the  perfect 
system.  Perfect^  Pluperfect^  and  Future  Perfect,  The  subjunctive 
lacks  the  futures  ;   the  imperative  has  only  the  present. 

717.  The  meanings  of  the  moods  and  tenses  are  best  learnt  from  reading. 
No  satisfactory  translation  can  be  given  in  the  paradigms,  especially  of  the 
subjunctive,  wnich  requires  a  variety  of  translations  for  its  various  uses. 

718.  The  verb  has  two  principal  stems:  I.  The  Present 
stem,  which  is  the  base  of  the  present  system;  II.  The  Perfect 
stem,  which  is  the  base  of  the  perfect  active  system. 

719.  The  perfect  system  has  no  passive  ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  per- 
fect participle  with  a  form  of  sum,  am^  or  less  frequently  of  fui,  am  become. 

720.  Many  verbs  have  only  the  present  system:  as,  maered,  mourn; 
some  have  only  the  perfect  system:  as,  memini,  remember.  Some  verbs 
have  a  present  and  perfect  system  made  up  of  two  separate  roots  or  stems :  as, 

S resent  indicative  ferd,  carry ^  perfect  indicative  tuH,  and  perfect  participle 
Uus ;  present  possum,  can^  perfect  potui. 


THE  PERSON   ENDING. 

721.  The  person  ending  limits  the  meaning  of  the  stem  by  point- 
ing out  the  person  of  the  subject.  There  are  three  Persons,  the 
First,  used  of  the  speaker,  the  Second,  of  what  is  spoken  to,  and  the 
Third,  of  what  is  spoken  of.  The  person  ending  furthermore  indi- 
cates number  and  voice. 

722.  There  are  two  Numbers  :  the  Singular,  used  of  one,  and 
the  Plural,  used  of  more  than  one.  •   .^ 

723.  There  are  two  Voices  :  the  Active,  indicating  that  the  sub- 
ject acts,  and  the  Passive,  indicating  that  the  subject  acts  on  himself, 
or  more  conunonly  is  acted  on  by  another. 
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724.  Only  transitive  verbs  have  all  persons  of  the  passive.  Intransitive 
veroe  have  in  the  passive  only  the  third  person  singular,  used  imper- 
sonally ;  the  participle  in  this  construction  is  neuter. 

725.  Some  verbs  have  only  the  passive  person  endings,  but  with  a 
reflexive  or  an  active  meaning  ;  such  are  called  Deponents:  see  798. 

726.  The  pers6D  endings  are  as  follows  : 


Voice. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Mood, 

Ind.  &  Sub. 

Impbrativb. 

Ind.  &  Sua 

Impbrativs. 

Number, 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

First 
person. 

-m 

-mils 

not  used 

not  used 

-r 

1 
-mur    not  used 

not  used 

Second 
person. 

•8 

-tis 

none,  -t5 

-te,  -t(Hc 

-ris,  -re 

[•mini]  -re,  -tor 

[•mini] 

Third  \     . 
person,  \ 

-nt 

-to 

-nt5 

-tur 

-ntur       -tor 

-ntor 

737.  In  the  perfect  indicative  active,  the  second  person  singular  ends 
in  -ti,  and  the  third  person  plural  in  -runt  for  an  older  -ront,  or  in  -re. 
-re  is  most  used  in  poetry  and  history,  and  by  Cato  and  Sallust ;  -runt  by 
Cicero,  and  almost  always  by  Caesar. 

738.  In  the  indicative,  -m  is  not  used  in  the  present  (except  in  sum, 
am^  and  inquam,  quoth  /),  in  the  perfect  or  future  perfect,  or  in  the  future 
in  -bO.    -8  is  not  used  in  Ss  or  es,  thou  art^  and  in  68,  eatest  (139). 

739.  In  inscriptions, -d  sometimes  stands  for*^  in  the  third  person  sinnUar,  and 
sometimes -tis  not  used:  as,  fecid,  made,  {or  fCcit;  dedb,  ^ave,  for  dedCt  or 
dedit.  And  other  forms  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  mdicative  active  are 
sometimes  used :  as,  dedrot,  dedro,  and  DBDERi,/m«,  for  dedSnint,  emhrv, 
bought,  for  SmSrunt. 

730.  In  the  passive  second  person  singular,  -re  is  not  very  common  in 
the  present  indicative,  except  in  deponents;  but  in  other  tenses  -re  is  pre- 
ferred, especially  in  the  future  -bere,  by  Cicero,  -ria  by  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
The  second  person  plural  passive  is  wanting;  its  place  is  supplied  bv  a 
masculine  participle  form  in  -mini,  which  is  used  without  reference  to  genaer, 
for  gender  words  and  neuters  alike  (297). 

731.  Deponents  have  rarely  -mine  in  the  imperative  singular :  as,  second  person, 
prSgredimino,  step  forward  thou  (Plaut) ;  in  laws,  as  third  person :  frvimino,  let 
Mm  enjoy;  or  -t5  and  -ntO  for  -tor  and  -ntor :  as,  Qtit5,  let  him  use;  Qtuntd, 
l^  thorn  use.    In  a  real  passive,  -nt5  is  rare :  as,  censbnto.  let  them  be  rated, 
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NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 

732.  The  verb  is  accompanied  by  some  nouns,  which  are 
conveniently,  though  not  quite  accurately,  reckoned  parts  of 
the  verb;  they  are: 

*  Three  Infinitives,  Present  Active  and  Passive^znd  Perfect  Active^ 
sometimes  called  the  Infinitive  Mood.  For  the  future  active  and 
passive  and  the  perfect  passive,  compound  forms  are  used. 

The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive. 

Two  Supines, 

Three  Participles,  Present  and  Future  Active^  and  Perfect  Passivi. 

PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

753.  The  several  verb  stems  can  readily  be  found,  when  once  the 
principal  parts  are  known ;  these  are  given  m  the  dictionary. 

734.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  are  the 
Present  Indicative  Active,  Present  Infinitive  Active^ 
Perfect  Indicative  Active,  and  Perfect  Participle :  as, 

Prbs.  Indic. 
reg5,  rule 

lauds,  praise 
mone5,  advise 
audiS,  Aear 

735.  The  Principal  Parts  of  deponents  are  the  Present  Indicative^ 
Present  Infinitive^  and  Perfect  Participle:  as, 

Pres.  Indic.  Pres.  Infik.  Pbrf.  Part. 

queror,  complain  queri  questus 

miror,  wonder  mir9r!  mirStus 

vereor,/«ir  verCri  veritus 

partior,  share  partiri  partitus 

DESIGNATION   OF   THE  VERB. 

736.  A  verb  is  usually  named  by  the  present  indicative  active  first 
person  singular:  as,  reg5;  laudO,  moneO,  audio ;  or  by  the  present  infin- 
itive active :  as,  revere ;  laudSre,  monSre,  audire.  Deponents  are  named 
by  the  correspondmg  passive  forms :  as,  queror ;  miror,  vereor,  partior ; 
or  queri;  mirari,  verCri,  partiri. 

737.  For  convenience,  verbs  with  -ere  in  the  present  infinitive  active 
are  called  Verbs  in  -ere;  those  with  -ire,  -€re,  or  -ire,  Verbs  in  -Src, 
-6re,  or  -ire,  respectively.  In  like  manner  deponents  are  designated  as 
Verbs  in  -i;  or  l^erbs  in  -Bri,  -iri,  or  -iri,  respectively. 
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regere 

rSxi 

rictus 

laudSre 

laudSvi 

laudfttus 

monSrc 

monui 

monitus 

audire 

audivi 

auditus 
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The  Verb:  Primitives.         [738-744. 

THEME  OF  THE  VERB. 

738.  The  several  stems  of  the  verb  come  from  a  form  called 
the  Theme,  In  primitives,  the  theme  is  a  root ;  in  denominatives, 
the  theme  is  a  noun  stem. 

Thus,  re  1^  in  reg^  is  a  root ;  while  vesti-  in  vesti-d,  dreu^  is  a  noun 
stem.  The  noun  stem  is  sometimes  modified  in  form.  Oftentimes  the  noun 
stem  is  only  presumed :  as,  audi-  in  audi-5. 

739.  Some  verbs  haye  a  denominative  theme  in  the  present  system,  and 
a  primitive  theme  in  the  perfect  system,  others  have  the  reverse. 

740.  Most  verbs  with  an  infinitive  of  more  than  two  syllables  in 
-ire,  -ere,  or  -ire,  or,  if  deponent,  in  -Iri,  -€rl,  or  -iri,  are  denomina- 
tive; most  other  verbs  are  primitive. 

Thus,  laudSre,  monSre,  audire ;  mirftri,  verSri,  partiif ,  are  denom- 
inative; while  esse,  dare,  (d€)lSre,  regere,  queri,  are  primitive.  A  few 
verbs,  however,  which  have  the  appearance  of  denominatives,  are  thought 
to  be  primitive  in  their  origin. 


ARRANGEMENT   OF  THE  VERB. 

741.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  present  system :  I.  Root  verbs,  and 
verbs  in  -ere,  mostly  primitive ;  II.  Verbs  in  -are, 
-ere,  or  -Ire,  mostly  denominative. 

743.  Verbs  are  sometimes  arranged  without  regard  to  difference  of  kind,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  vowel  before  -8  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  active,  5,  6,  i,  i:  thus,  laudfis,  monSs,  regis,  audis,  sometimes 
called  the  firsts  second^  thirds  and  fourth  conjugation  respectively. 


I.    Primitive    Verbs. 

743.  A  few  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  verbs  of  everyday 
life  have  a  bare  root  as  stem  in  the  present  indicative  or  in  parts 
of  it ;  and  some  of  them  have  other  peculiarities ;  such  are  called 
Root  Verbs y  or  by  some,  irregular  (744-781).  Most  primitives  are 
verbs  in  -ere,  like  regO  (782). 

(A.)     ROOT    VERBS. 

Irregular  Verbs. 

(a.)    With  a  Prevalent  Barb  Root. 

744.  Primitives  with  the  bare  root  as  present  indicative  stem  in 
almost  all  their  forms  are  snm,  am,  d5,  give^  put,  and  compounds ; 
and  with  the  root  doubled,  bib5,  drink,  serS,  sow,  and  sist5,  set, 
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745.  snnit  am^  is  used  only  in  the  present  system  (720).     The 
pertect  system  is  supplied  by  forms  of  fal  (f  n-). 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Pres.  Indic.        Prbs.  Infin.         Pbrf.  Indic.         Perp.  Part. 

sum                esse 

(i\iV\ 

\i\x\) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural 

sum,  lam 
es,  thou  art 
est,  he  is 

sumus,  we  are 
estis,  yoti  are 
sunt,  they  are 

Imperfect  Tense.                                          | 

eram,  I  was 
eras,  thm  wert 
erat,  he  was 

erSmus,  we  wert 
erStis,  you  were 
erant,  they  were 

Future  Tense. 

ti^,  I  shall  be 
eris,  thou  wilt  be 
erit,  he  will  be 

erimus,  we  shall  be 
eritis,  you  will  be 
erunt,  they  will  be 

Perfect  Tense. 

fui,  I  have  been,  or  was 
fuistr,  thou  hast  been,  or  wert 
fuit,  he  has  been,  or  was 

fuimus,  we  have  been,  or  were 
fui8tis,^<w  have  been,  or  were 
fuSrunt  or  -re,  they  have  been,  or 
were 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

fueram,  /  had  been 
fuerSs,  thou  hadst  been 
fuerat,  he  had  been 

fuerSmus,  we  had  been 
fuerStis,  you  had  been 
fuerant,  they  had  been 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

fuerO,  I  shall  have  been 
fueris,  thou  wilt  have  been 
f  uerit,  he  will  have  been 

fuerimus,  we  shall  have  been 
fueritis,  you  will  have  been 
fuerint,  they  will  have  been 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.                                                 PIuraL 

Bim,  may  I  be 

simus,  let  us  be 

sis,  mayst  ihou  be 

sit»  lei  him  be^  may  he  be 

sitis,  be  you,  may  you  be 
sint,  let  them  be,  may  they  be 

Imperfect  Tense. 

essem,  IshotUdbe 

ess€mus»  we  should  be 

e8s€8,  thou  vfouldsi  be 

essCtis,  you  would  be 

esset,  he  would  be 

essent,  they  would  be 

Terfect  Tense. 

fuerim,  /may  have  been 
fueris,  thou  mayst  have  been 
hierit,  he  may  have  been 

fueiimus,  we  may  have  been 
fueritis,  you  may  have  been 
fuerint,  they  ptay  have  been 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

fiilssem,  I  should  have  beeti 

fuissSmus,  we  should  have  been 

fuissis,  thou  wouldst  have  been 
hiisset,  he  would  have  been 

fuissStis,  you  would  have  been 
fuissent,  they  would  have  beens 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

es  or  estS,  be  thou,  thou  shall  be            este  or  estSte,  be  you, you  shall  be 
estS,  he  shall  be                                     suntS,  they  shall  be 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres,  esse,  to  be 

Pres,  See  749 

Per/,  hiisse,  to  have  been 

Put,    f  utflrus  esse,  to  be  going  to  be 

n — r 

rerj. 

Put,    futfirus,  going  to  be 

746.  The  first  person  sum  is  for  an  older  esum  (02) ;  for  the  -m,  and  for  es, 
see  728.  In  sum  and  sumus,  an  u  is  developed  before  the  person  endings  (89). 
For  sim,  &c.,  and  siem,  &c.,  see  841.  In  the  imperfect  eram,  &c.,  and  the  future 
er5,  &C.,  s  has  become  r  (116). 
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Words:  Inflection. 


A7.  The  indicative  and  imperative  es  is  for  an  older  Cs,  which  is  regularly 
used  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  e  of  es  and  est  is  not  pronounced  aifter  a 
vowel  or  -m,  and  is  often  omitted  in  writing:  as,  experrScta  Ss,  pronounced 
experrCctas^  epistula  est,  pronounced  epistulas^;  cCnsilium  est,  pro- 
nounced c5nsiliumst.  In  the  dramatists,  -s  preceded  by  a  vowel,  which  is  usually 
short,  unites  with  a  following  €s  or  est :  thus,  tu  servos  €s  becomes  tfl  servos ; 
similis  est,  similist;  virtds  est,  virtust;  r€s  est,  rCst. 

^48.  Old  forms  are:  sont  (inscr.  about  120  B.C.);  with  suffix  -SC5  (834), 
escit  (for  \(t%^z\\)i  gets  to  be^  will  bey  escunt:  present  subjunctive,  siem,  siCs, 
siet,  and  sient  (841),  common  in  inscriptions  down  to  100  b.c.,  and  in  old  verse ; 
also  in  compounds ;  imperative  estSd  rare. 

749.  The  present  participle  is  used  only  as  an  adjective.  It  has  two  forms: 
sontem  (accusative,  no  nominative),  which  has  entirely  lost  its  original  meaning  of 
bein([^  actual^  the  real  man^  and  has  only  the  secondary  meaning  of  guilty^  and 
insons,  innocent;  and  -sSns  in  absSns,  away^  praesSns,  at  hand,  and  di 
cSnsentSs,  gods  collective,    sum  has  no  gerund  or  gerundive. 

750.  A  subjunctive  present  fuam,  fuSs,  fuat,  and  fuant  occurs  in  old  Latin, 
and  an  imperfect  forem,  forSs,  foret,  and  forent,  in  all  periods.  The  present 
infinitive  fore,  to  get  to  be^  become^  has  a  future  meaning.  Old  forms  in  the  perfect 
system  are  fvv^it  ^28),  fvet  ;  fflit,  fdimus,  fflerim,  fClerit,  fderint,  fOiisset 
(Plant.,  £nn.).    fui  has  no  perfect  participle  or  supine. 


751. 


poaaam,  can. 


Principal  parts :  poMom,  pome;  (petal, \ 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Pres, 
Imp, 
Put, 

possum,  potes,  potest 
poteram,  poterSs,  poterat 
poterS,  poteris,  poterit 

possumus,  potestis,  possunt 
poterSmus,  poterStis,  poterant 
poterimus,  poteritis,  poterunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 
Imp, 

possim,  possis,  possit           posslmus,  possitis,  possint 
possem,  posses,  posset         posslmus,  possitis,  possent 

INFINITIVE.                                                            PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. 

posse                                       

75a.  possum  is  formed  from  potis  or  pote,  able,  and  sum,  juxtaposed 
(396).  The  separate  forms  potis  sum,  &c.,  or  pote  sum,  &c.,  are  also  used,  and 
sometimes  even  potis  or  pote  alone  takes  the  place  of  a  verb ;  in  either  case  potis 
and  pote  are  indeclinable,  and  are  applied  to  gender  words  and  neuters  both. 

753.  t  is  retained  before  a  vowel,  except  in  possem.  &c.,  for  potessem,  &c., 
and  in  posse ;  t  before  s  dianges  to  s  (145).  Old  forms  are :  possiem,  &c 
(748),  potessem,  potisset,  potesse.  Rare  forms  are  potbsto  (inscr.  58  b.c), 
and  passives,  as  potestur,  &c,  with  a  passive  infinitive  (1484).  possum  has  no 
participles;  the  perfect  system,  potu!,  &c,  is  like  fuI,  &c  (745). 
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The  Verb :  dS,  give,  put 


[754- 


(2.)    d6,  gkfe^ put  (d  fi-,  d  a-). 

754.  There  are  two  verbs  d5,  one  meaning  jnv,  and  one  meaning  put. 
The  do  meaning  ptU  is  oftenest  used  in  compounds ;  the  simple  verb  has 
been  crowded  out  by  pOnO.    The  present  system  of  d5  is  as  follows : 


Principal  parts :  d9,  dare,  dedi,  datua. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Shigdar. 

Plural 

Pr$s. 

do,  das,  dat 

damus,  datis,  dant 

Imp, 

;  dabam,  dabfis,  dabat 

dabSmus,  dabStis,  dabant 

Put, 

dabO,  dabis,  dabit 

dabitnus,  dabitis,  dabnnt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pr*$. 

dem,  dSs,  det                             dCmus,  dStis,  dent 

Imp, 

daretn,  daris,  daret                   darSmus,  darStis,  darent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

dl  or  datO,  datO                     |      date  or  datOte,  dantO 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Prts. 

dare 

GERUND. 

dSns 

Gen, 

dand!,  &c. 

PASSIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Pres. 

,  daris  or  -re,  datur 

damur,  damii^,  dantur 

Imp. 

dabar,  dabSre  or  -ris,  da- 

bStur 
dabor,  dabere  or  -ris,  da- 

bitur 

dabSmur,  dabSmini,  dabantur 

Put, 

dabimur,  dabimini,  dabuntur 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 

,  d€re  or  -ris,  dCtur 

,  dSminl,  dentur 

Imp, 

darer,  dar€re  or  -ris,  dare- 
tur 

darSmur,  darSmini,  darentur 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

dare  or  dator,  dator              |      damini,  dantor 

INFINITIVE. 

GERUNDIVE. 

Pres, 

darl 

dandus 
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755.  In  thepresent  system  a  is  short  throughout  in  the  first  syllable,  except  in 
dSs  and  dS.    For  ded!,  datus,  and  supines  datum,  datii,  see  859  and  900. 

756.  Old  forms:  with  suffix  -nO  (833):  danunt  for  dant.  From  another 
form  of  the  root  come  duis,  duit ;  interduS,  concr€du5,  perfect  coiicr€duI ; 
subjunctive  duim,  du!s  (duSs),  duit  and  duint  (841),  and  compounds,  used 
especially  in  law  language,  and  in  praying  and  cursing;  cr€duam,  cr€du8s  or 
crSduis,  crSduat  or  cr€duit. 

757.  Real  compounds  of  d5  have  a  present  system  like  reg5  (782) ;  in 
the  perfect  and  the  perfect  participle,  e  and  a  become  i:  as,  abd5,  put 
away,  abdere,  abdid!,  abditus;  crSd5,  put  trust  in,  ^^tdJ^^fifr do,  destroy, 
and  v^Ti&^,  put  for  sale,  have  gerundives  perdendus,  v€ndundu8,  and  perfect 
participles  perditus,  v€nditu8 ;  the  rest  of  the  passive  is  supplied  by^ forms 
of  pere5  and  vSne5.  redd5, ^e  back,  has  future  reddibS  3  times  (Plaut.). 
In  the  apparent  compounds  with  circum,  pessum,  satis,  and  vinum,  dO 
remains  without  change,  as  in  754. 

(3.)    bib5,  serO,  and  sistS. 

758.  bib5,  drink,  serO,  sow,  and  sistS,  set,  form  their  present  stem  by 
^■reduplication  of  the  root  (189).    The  vowel  before  the  person  endings  is 

the  root  vowel,  which  becomes  variable,  like  a  formative  vowel  (824).    Tnese 
verbs  have  the  present  system  like  reg5  (782). 


(b,)    With  the  Bare  Root  in  parts. 

inquam,  eO,  and  queS. 

759.  inquam,  eO,  and  que5  have  the  bare  root  as  present  stem,  in 
almost  all  their  parts ;  in  a  tew  parts  only  the  root  is  extended  by  a  forma- 
tive vowel  (829). 

(i.)    inquam,  say  /,  quoth  I, 

760.  inquam,  sav  /,  is  chiefly  used  in  quoting  a  person's  direct  words  ; 
and,  from  its  meanmg,  is  naturally  very  defective.  The  only  parts  in  com- 
mon use  are  the  following : 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular, 
inquam,  inquis,  inquit 
,  inquiCs,  inquiet 


Plural. 
-,  inquiunt 


761.  Rare  forms  are :  subjunctive  inquiat  (Comif.),  indicative  imperfect  in- 
quiebat  (Cic),  used  twice  each;  indicative  present  inquimus  (Hor.),  perfect 
inquii  (Catull.),  inquisti  (Cic),  once  each;  imperative  inque,  4  times  (Plaut  a, 
Ter.  2),  inquitS,  3  times  (Plaut.).    For  inquam,  sec  728. 
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The  Verb:  eo,  go.  [762-765. 


76a. 


(2.)    c5,  go  (I-  for  ci.,  i-). 


Principal  parts : 

eS,  ire,  ii,  itom. 

INDICATIVB  MOOD. 

Pres. 

!mp. 

Put, 

Perf, 

Plup, 

P.P. 

Singular. 
€5,  l8,  it 

Ibam,  ibis,  ibat 
ib5,  ibis,  ibit 
ii,  isti,  ilt  or  it 
ieratn,  ierSs,  ierat 
ier6,  Icris,  icrit 

SUBJUNCn 

Plural.  * 
imus,  itis,  eunt 
IbSmus,  IbStis,  ibant 
ibimus,  ibitis,  ibunt 
iimus,  istis,  iSnint  or  -re 
ierSmus,  ierStis,  ierant 
ierimus,  ieritis,  ierint 

[VB  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp, 
Per/. 
Plup. 

earn,  eSs,  eat 
Irem,  Iris,  irct 
ierim,  ieris,  icrit 
issem,  issSs,  isset 

eSmus,  eStis,  eant 
irCmus,  iritis,  irent 
ierimus,  ieritis,  ierint 
issSmus,  issStis,  Issent 

IMPERATI 

VE  MOOD. 

i  or  It5,  Its                            1 

ite  or  itOte,  euntS 

INFINmVB. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. 
Per/. 
Put. 

Ire 
isse 
itOrus  esse 

iCns,  Gen.  euntis 

itum 

itams 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

Gen, 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 

eundi 
eundO 
eundum 
eundO 

763.  The  passive  is  only  used  impersonally,  and  has  a  neuter  gerundive 
eundum  and  participle  itum ;  but  transitive  compounds,  as  ade5,  go  up  to, 
have  a  complete  passive :  as,  adeor,  adiris,  &c  ambiO,  ^  round,  canvass, 
follows  denominatives  in  -ire  (796},  but  has  once  or  twice  the  imperfect 
ambibat,  ambibant,  amblbStur  (Liv.,  Tac,  Plin.  Ep.),  and  once  the  future 
ambibunt  (Plin.);  future  perfect  ambissit,  ambissint,  once  each  (pro!. 
Plaut.). 

7^  The  I  is  weakened  from  ei  (88):   as,  els,  eit,    eite,  abeis,   abei 

(Plaut);  EITVR,  ABEI,  ADEITVR  (inSCT.  1^3  B.C.^,  VBNEIRE  (49  B.C.),  PRAETEREIS. 

Before  o,  u,  or  a,  the  root  becomes  e.    For  u  m  euntis,  see  902. 

765.  Old  forms  are :  ierO  (Plaut.),  H,  ierat  (Ter.),  once  each  ( 58) ;  in  an  inscnp* " 

of  186   B.C..  ADIESETj  ADIESENT,  ADIESE,  and  of  I46  B.C.,  REDIEIT  (105);  IN- 


ton 

TBRIEISTI, 


A  future  in  -let,  as  trSnsiet  (Sen.),  is  late  and  rare. 
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766-769-]  Words:  In/lection. 


766.  Compounds  often  have  a  double  i  in  the  second  persons  of  the  perfect 
indicative,  in  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  throughout,  and  in  the  perfect  infin- 
itive :  as,  abiisti,  abiistis ;  abiissem,  &c ;  abiisse ;  oftener  still,  however, 
a  single  long  I  ( 105) :  as,  abisti,  &c.  In  the  first  person  of  the  perfect  in- 
dicative a  single  long  i  is  found  rarely  in  late  writers  in  the  singular :  as» 
adi  (Val.  Fl.). 

767.  A  few  examples  are  found  of  a  perfect  system  with  v,  as  ivi,  &c 
This  form  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  poetry  and  late  prose. 

(a.)  Examples  of  simple  forms  with  v  are :  iverS,  ivisse  (Plaut.),  ivit  (Cato), 
ivi  (Ter.,  Varro),  iverat  (Catull.).  {b,)  Compound  forms :  obivit  (Verg.),  subivit 
Ov.,  Stat.);  ttiUisivisse  (Claud,  ap.  Tac),  inivitnus,  trinsivi,  trfinsivimus 
Curt.),  trSnsivit,  trSnsiverant  (Sen.),  exivit  (Gell.).  Apparent  compounds 
'  196):  ante  Ivit  (Ov.);  intr5  ivit  (C.  Gracch.,  Piso,  Gell.). 

(3.)  quefl,  r/iff. 

768.  queO,  can,  and  nequeO,  canUf  have  the  perfect  quivl,  the  rest  like 
e5  (762) ;  but  thej  have  no  imperative,  gerundive,  or  future  participle,  and 
the  present  participle  is  rare.  que5  is  commonly  used  with  a  negative,  and 
tome  parts  only  so.  Passive  forms  are  rare,  and  only  used  with  a  passive 
infinitive  (1484).  

edo;  Tolo  (nol5,  mSlo)  and  ferS. 

(I.)  ed5,  ^-^Z  (e  d-,  Sd-). 

769.  edo,  eat,  has  a  present  sjrstem  with  a  formative  vowel  like  reg5 
throughout  (782) ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  present,  and  of  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive, parallel  root  forms  occur,  with  d  of  the  root  changed  to  s  (145, 
152),  and  the  vowel  lengthened,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 


Principal  parts :  edo,  Sase,  edi,  eaus. 


Pres. 

Pres. 
Imp, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular.  |  Plural. 

edo,  €s  or  edis,  €8t  or  edit  I    edimus,  Sstis  or  editis,  edunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

edim,  cdls,  edit  ,   , ,  edint 


or  edam,  edSs,  edat 
-,  SssCs,  Ssset 


or  ederem,  ederSs,  ederet 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Csorede,  SstO  or  edits         |    Cste  or  edite 


or  edSmus,  edStis,  edant 

SssSmus, ,  Assent 

or  ederSmus,  ederCtis,  ederent 


Pr,s, 


INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLE. 

esse  I    edSns 
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The  Verb:  volo,  will.        [770-774. 


770.  For  Ss,  see  728 ;  for  editn,  &&,  841.  In  thepassive,  the  indicative  present 
Cstur  is  used,  and  imperfect  subjunctive  SssStur.  The  perfect  participle  S8U8  b 
for  an  older  Sssus  (133).    Supines  €88UID,  i88fl  (Plaut.). 

771.  comedS,  ^^/  up^  has  also  the  following  root  forms:  comCs,  com68t, 
comS8ti8;  comSstS;  coin688e;  com888e8,  com688et.  The  present  sub- 
junctive has  also  comedim,  comedis,  comedint.  The  participle  perfect  is 
com888U8,  comS8U8.  or  cotnSstus,  future  coiDS88flru8.  exedo,  tai  out,  has 
ezS8t  and  exCsse ;  subjunctive  exedint. 

772.  vols  (n515,  mS15)  and  ferS  have  the  bare  root  in  some  parts 
only  of  the  present  system ;  in  other  parts  the  root  extended  by  a 
formative  vowel,  like  reg5  (782).  volS  (n515,  mS15)  lack  some  forms, 
as  will  be  seen  below. 

773*  (2*)  V0I5,  wiiif  wish,  want,  am  willing  (v  o  1-,  v  c  1-). 


Principal  parts  :  toIS,  Telle,  volui, w 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Smgular.                      |                               Plural. 

Pres. 

vols,  vis,  volt  or  vult 

volumus,  voltis  or  vultis,  volunt 

Imp, 

voiebam,  volSbSs,  volCbat 

voiebSmus,  voiebStis,  volCbant 

Put, 

volam,  V0I68,  volct 

volSmus,  voletis,  volent 

Per/. 

volui,  voluisti,  voluit 

voluimus,  voluistis,  voluSrunt  or 

Plup, 

volueram,  voluerSs,  volu- 

•re 
voluerSmus,  voluerStis,   voluc- 

erat 

rant 

P.P. 

voluerS,  volueris,  voluc- 

voluerimus,    volueritis,    volue- 

rit 

rint 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 

velim,  velis,  velit 

vellmus,  velitis,  velint 

Imp, 

vellem,  vellCs,  vellet 

vellSmus,  vellStis,  vellent 

Perf. 

voluerim,  volueris,  volu- 

voluerimus,    volueritis,    voluc- 

erit 

Hnt 

Plup. 

voluissem,  vohiissSs,  vo- 

voluissCmus,  voluissStis,  volu- 

luisset                                       issent 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, 

velle 

vol6ns 

Per/, 

voluisse 

774.  volo  for  V0I6  is  rare  (2443)-  volt  and  voltis  became  vult  and  vultiS 
about  the  time  of  Au^stus  (75).  For  volumus,  see  89 ;  velim,  &c.,  841 ;  vellem, 
&c.,  velle,  146.  sis,  an  thou  wilt,  is  common  for  si  vis  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Cic.,  Liv.). 
SUUis,  an 't  please  you,  is  used  by  Plautus  for  si  voltis. 
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775.  nSlO,  vxmU,  Is  formed  from  nOn,  not^  and  vol5,  juxtaposed,  and 
milO,  like  betUr,  from  magis  or  mage,  morcy  and  volS,  juxUposed  (396). 


776 

nOlO,  won*tt  dotCt  loant,  object^  am  not  willing. 

Principal  parts :  n515, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 

Singular. 

n515.  n5n  vis,  n5n  volt  or 
vult 

PIuraL 

nSlumus,  n5n  voltis  or  vultis,  n5- 

lunt 
nSiebSmus,  nSlSbStis,  nfilSbant 
nSlSmus,  nSlStis,  nSlent 

Imp, 
Put, 

nSiebmm,  n516b8s,  nOlSbat 
,  n5les,  nOlct 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp, 

n51im,  nSlIs,  n51it                   nOlimus,  nSlitis,  n51int 
nSllem,  nfiUCs,  nOUet             nOllCmus,  nSUStis,  nSllent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

n51I  or  n51!t5,  nSlit5            |   nfilite  or  nSlitfite,  n51unt5 

INFINITIVE.                                                   PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, 

nSUe                                         

777.  nevis,  nevolt,  and  nevellSs,  from  ne-,  nUy  are  found  in  Plautus.  n0l5 
has  usually  no  participles,  but  nOlSns  is  used  a  few  times  by  late  writers  (Cels.,  Luc, 
Quintil.,  Ta.,  Juv.,  Mart.,  Plin.).  The  perfect  system,  nSlui,  &c.,  is  like  that  of 
vols  {n2). 


778. 


mSlO,  like  better t  choose  rather. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 
Imp, 

Singular. 

mils,   mSvis,   mSvolt  or 

mSvult 
mUCbam,  miiebSs,  mil6- 

bat 

Plural. 
mUuinus,  mSvoltis  or  mSvultis, 

mUunt 
mUebimus,    mUebStis,    mftlC- 

bant 

Put, 

,  mUSs,  m21et 

mU6mu8,  mUetis,  mUent 

Pres. 
Imp. 

SUBJUNCT 

mSUitn,  maiis,  mUit 
miUem,  mUlSs,  mSUet 

[VE  MOOD. 

mSlimus,  mSUtis,  mSUint 
miliemus,  millStis,  mUlent 

INFINFFIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, 

maUe 

770.  Old  forms  are  mSvolS.  mSvolunt ;  mSvolet ;  mSveliin,  mSveUt, 
mivelit ;  mSvellem.    The  perfect  system,  mUui,  &c,  is  like  that  of  volfi  (772y. 
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(3.)     fcr6,  carry  (f  c  r-). 

780.  ferS,  carry ^  is  used  only  in  the  present  system  (720).  The  other 
parts  are  supplied  by  forms  of  toll5,  lift  (tol*,  tlS-).  The  present  system 
of  ferO  is  as  follows : 


Principal  parts  :  f«r5,  ferr« ;  (toll;  litas). 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

Prts. 
Imp, 
Put, 

INDICATl 
Singular. 
ferS,  fers,  fert 
ferSbam,  ferebi8,ferebat 
feram,  feris,  feret 

VE  MOOD. 

Plural, 
ferimus,  fertis,  femnt 
fcrtbamus,  fergbatis,  fcrf bant 
ferCmus,  ferStis,  ferent 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 
Imp, 

feram,  ferSs,  ferat                  ferSmus,  ferStis,  ferant 
ferrem,  ferrSs,  ferret             ferrCmus,  ferrStis,  ferrent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

fcr  or  fcrtS,  fertS                 |   f cite  or  fertSte,  fenintS 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, 

ferre 

GERUND. 

ferCns 

Gen. 

ferendi,  &c 

PASSIVE   VOICE. 

Pres, 
Imp. 

Pitt, 

INDICATH 
Singular, 
feror,  ferris  or  -re,  fertur 
ferSbar,  ferSbIre  or  -ris, 

ferCbStur 
f  erar,  f  erire  or  -ris,  f  erStur 

^E  MOOD. 

Plural, 
ferimur,  ferimini,  feruntur 
ferSbSmur,  ferSbamini,  ferCban- 

tur 
ferSmur,  ferimini,  ferentur 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.                                                           | 

Pres, 
Imp. 

f  erar,  f  erSre  or-ris,  f  erStur 
ferrer,  ferr€re  or  -ris,  fer- 
rCtur 

ferSmur,  ferSminl,  ferantur 
ferrSmur,  ferrSmini,  ferrentur 

1 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

ferre  or  fertor,  fertor          |    ferimini,  femntor 

INFINITIVE.                                                  GERUNDIVE. 

Pres, 

ferri                                         ferendus 

781.  For  tuli,  see  860 ;  the  full  form  tetuli,  &c.,  is  found  in  old  Latin,  and  toli, 
&c.,  in  inscriptions;  the  compound  with  re-  is  sometimes  rettuli  and  sometimes 
rStuli  (861).    For  the  participle  IStus,  see  125. 
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782. 


(B.)  VERBS    IN   ^rc. 

The  Third  Conjugatum, 
regS,  rtde. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Pres.  In  Die.  Prbs.  Infin.  P£Rf.  Indic.  Perf.  Part. 

regQ  regere  rCxi  rectus 


Singular. 
regO,  Irulty  or  am  ruling 
regis,  thou  rulest,  or  art  ruling 
regit,  he  ruUs^  or  is  ruling 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE    MOOD, 

Present  Tense. 


Plural.    . 
regimus,  we  mle^  or  are  ruling 
regitis,  you  rule^  or  are  ruling 
regunt,  they  rule^  or  are  ruling 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regSbam,  I  was  rulings  or  I  ruled 

regSbSs,  thou  wert  rulings  or  thou 

ruledst 
regCbat,  he  was  rulings  or  he  ntled 


regSblmus,  we  were  rulings  or  we 

ruled 
regCbStis,  you  were  rulings  or  you 

ruled 
regCbant,  they  were  rulings  or  they 

ruled 


regam,  I  shall  rule 
regSs,  thou  wilt  rule 
reget,  he  will  rule 


Future  Tense. 

reg€mu8,  we  shall  rule 
regStis,  you  will  rule 
regent,  they  will  rule 

PERFEcr  Tense. 


rixl,  I  have  ruled,  or  I  ruled 
rCxisti,  thou  hast  ruled^  or  thou  ruledst 
rCxit,  he  has  ruled^  or  he  ruled 


rSxeram,  I  had  ruled 
rCxerSs,  thou  hadst  rtUed 
rizerat,  he  had  ruled 


rSximus,  we  have  ruled^  or  we  rtded 
rSzistis,  j^^M  have  ruled,  ox  you  ruled 
rCxSrunt  or  -re,  they  have  ruled,  or 
they  ruled 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

rexerSmus,  we  had  ruled 
rSxerStis,  you  had  ruled 
rSxerant,  they  had  ruled 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


rixerS,  l  shcdl  have  rttled 
rixeris,  thou  wilt  have  ruled 
rCxerit,  he  will  have  ruled 


rSxerimus,  we  shall  have  ruled 
rSxeritis,>0»  will  have  ruled 
rCxerint,  they  will  have  ruled 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

regmm,  may  I  rule 
regis,  mayst  theu  ruU 
regaty  Ut  him  ruU 


regerem,  /  should  rule 
regerSs,  thou  wouldst  rule 
regeret,  he  would  rule 


Plural. 

regSmus,  ///  us  rule 
regStis,  may  you  rule 
regant,  let  them  rule 


Imperfect  Tense. 

reger6inu8,  we  should  rule 
regerCtis,  you  would  rule 
regerent,  they  would  rule 


Perfect  Tense. 


rSzerim,  I  may  have  ruled 
rCxeris,  thou  mayst  have  ruled 
rCxerit,  he  may  have  ruled 


rCxerimus,  we  may  have  ruled 
rSxerids,  you  may  have  ruled 
rCzerint,  they  may  have  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 
rixissetn,  I  should  have  ruled  |  rCzissCmus,  we  should  have  ntted 


rSzissSs,  thou  wouldst  have  ruled 
r€zi88et,  he  would  have  ruled 


r€xis86ti8,  you  would  have  ruled 
rSxissent,  they  would  have  ruled 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


rege  or  regitO,  rule^  thou  shall  rule 
regit5,  he  shall  rule 


regite  or  regit5te,  rule,you  shall  rule 
reguntO,  they  shall  rule 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    regere,  to  rule 
Perf,    rCzisse,  to  have  ruled 
Ful,     rScttlrus  esse,  to  be  going  to 
rule 

GERUND. 

Gen.  regeiuU,  of  ruling 

Dal,  Tegend6t/or  ruling 

Ace.  regendum,  ruling 

AN,  regendO,  by  ruling 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres.    regCns,  ruling 

Put.     ricttirus,  going  to  rule 
SUPINE. 


Ace.    *r€ctuiD>  to  rule^  not  used 
AM.    *r8ctO,  in  rulings  not  used 
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VERBS    IN    -ere. 

The  Third  Conjugation, 
ree;or,  am  ruUcL 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 

regor,  I  am  ruled 

regeris  or  -re,  thou  art  ruled 

regitur,  he  is  ruled 


Present  Tense. 

Plural. 

regimur,  we  are  ruled 
regimini,  you  are  ruled 
reguntur,  they  are  ruled 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regSbar,  /  was  ruled 

regCbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  ruled 

regCbStur,  he  was  ruled 


regCbSmur,  we  were  ruled 
regSbiminl,  you  were  ruled 
regCbantur,  they  were  ruled 


Future  Tense. 


regar,  I  shall  be  ruled 

regCre  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  ruled 

regStur,  he  will  be  ruled 


regSmur,  we  shall  be  ruled 
regSminI,  you  will  be  ruled 
regentur,  they  toill  be  ruled 


Perfect  Tense. 


rSctus  sum,  /  hai;e  been,  or  Tvas  ruled 

rSctus  es^  thou  hast  been,  or  wert  ruled 
rSctus  est,  ^  has  been,  or  was  ruled 


rScti  sumus,  we  have  beett^  or  were 

ruled 
r€ctl  tsXi&fyou  have  been,  or  were  ruled 
rCcti  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were  ruled 


rSctus  cram,  I  had  been  ruled 
rectus  eris,  thou  hadst  been  ruled 
r€ctus  erat,  he  had  been  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

rf  cti  erSmus,  we  had  been  ruled 
rf  ctl  eritis,  you  had  been  ntled 
rCcti  erant,  they  had  been  ruled 


rCctus  cr5,  /shall  have  been  ruled 
rCctus  eris,  thou  wilt  have  been  ruled 
rSctus  erit,  he  will  have  been  ruled 


FuturA  Perfect  Tense. 

rCctl  erimus,  we  shall  have  been  ruled 
rScti  eritis,  you  wHl  have  been  ruled 
rScti  erunt,  they  will  have  been  ruled 
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Singular, 
regar,  may  I  be  ruled 
regSre  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  be  ruled 
regStur,  let  him  be  ruled 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Prssent  Tensb. 

Floral. 
regSmor,  may  we  be  ruled 


regSminl,  may  you  be  ruled 
regantor,  lei  them  be  ruled 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regerer,  I  should  be  ruled 

regerSre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be  ruled 

regerCtur,  he  would  be  ruled 


regerCmur,  we  should  be  ruled 
regerCtnini,  you  would  be  ruled 
regerentur,  they  would  be  tvled 


Perfect  Tense. 


rSctus  aim,  I  may  have  been  ruled 
rictus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been  ruled 
rectus  sit,  he  may  have  been  ruled 


rCctI  sfmus,  we  may  have  been  ruled 
rSct!  sitis,  you  may  have  been  ruled 
rScti  sint,  they  may  have  been  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


rictus   essem,  /  should  have  been 

ruled 
rectus  essCs,  thou  wouldst  have  been 

ruled 
rCctus  esset,  he  would  have  been  ruled 


ricti  essCmus,  we  should  have  been 

ruled 
rSct!  essCtis,  you  would  have  been 

ruled 
rCct!  tsntnttthey  would  have  been  ruled 


rerere  or  regitor,  be  ruled,  thou  shall 

be  ruled 
regitor,  he  shall  be  ruled 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

regiminl,  be  ruled 

reguntor,  they  shall  be  ruled 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    rcgi,  to  be  ruled 
Perf.    rectus  esse,  to  have  been  ruled 
Put,    ♦rictum  iri,  to  be  going  to  be 
rulcdf  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
regendus,  to  be  ruled 

PERFECT   PARTICIPLE. 
rSctus,  ruled 
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VERBS     IN   -15,  -ere. 

784.  Verbs  in  -15,  -ere,  as  oapl5,  oapere,  take  (cap-),  drop  an  I 
in  some  forms  of  the  present  and  imperfect.  The  present  system  is 
as  follows: 


Pres, 
Imp. 

Put, 


Pres, 
Imp, 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Plural, 
capimus,  capitis,  capiunt 
capiSbSmus,  capi€bSti8,  capiC- 

bant 
capiCmus,  capiCtis,  capient 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

capiam,  capiSs,  capiat       I    capiSmus,  capiitis,  capiant 
caperem,  caperCs,  caperet  I    caperCmus,  caperStis,  caperent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

cape  or  capit5,  capitS         |    capite  or  capitSte,  capiuntO 


Singular. 
capi5,  capis,  capit 
capiSbam,  capiCbSs,  ca- 

piCbat 
capiam,  capiCs,  capiet 


Pres. 
Gen, 


INFINITIVE. 

capere 

GERVND. 

capiendi,  &c 


PARTICIPLE. 


capiSns 


Prts, 
Imp, 
Put, 

Pres, 
Imp, 


Pres, 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular, 
capior,  caperis  or  -re,  ca- 

pitur 
capiSbar,    capiCbIre    or 

-ris,  capiCbStur 
capiar,  capiCre  or  -ris,  ca- 

pietur 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Plural, 
capimur,  capimini,  capiuntur 

capiSbSmur,  capiSbSmini,  capi- 

Cbantur 
capiCmur,  capiCmini,  capientur 


capiar,  capiSre  or  -ris,  ca- 

piitur 
caperer,  caper€rc  or  -ris, 

caperStur 

IMPERATrVTE  MOOD 

capere  or  capitor,  capitor  i   capimini,  capiuntor 


capiSmur,  capiSmini,  capiantur 

caperSmur,    caperCmini,    cape- 
rentur 


INFINITIVE. 


GERUNDIVE. 


cap! 


capiendus 
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785.  There  are  a  dozen  rerbs  in  -i5,  -ere,  like  capiO,  and  three  deponents  in 
-ior,  -1,  all  formed  from  consonant  roots  with  a  short  vowel :  see  8^.  8i5,  say^ 
and  fifi,  gnm^  become^  have  certain  peculiarities  arising  from  the  Uending  of  the  root 
with  the  suffix. 

(X.)    Sifi,  say^  say  ay^  avcuc/i  (ag-). 

786.  SiO»  say,  is  defective,  and  has  only  these  parts  in  common  use : 


Ind.  Pres. 
ind.  Imp. 
Subj,  Pres. 


Singular. 
Si5,  ais,  ait 

SiSbam,  SiCbSs,  iiCbat 
,  8iS8,  iiat 


a^are:  present 
ait:  imperfect 

a»K/atu«  9kwmio,  «iL#«h,  «iiu  ««u«uic  ^  iuipcr«uvc  vucc  uuijr,  au  \i'««cv.).     A  parbciple 

Sientibus,  affirmative,  ocnirs  once  (Cic). 

(a.)    fI5,  become,  am  made, 

788.  fi5,  become^  and  factus  sum  supplement  each  other :  in  the  present 
S3rstem,  the  passive  of  faciS,  make^  except  the  gerundive,  faciendus,  is  not 
used,  fi5,  &c.,  taking  its  place  ;  in  the  perfect  system,  only  factus  sum,  &c., 
is  used. 


Jnd,  Prts. 
Ind.  Imp. 
Ind.  Put. 
Sub;.  Pres- 
Subj.  Imp. 
Impet. 


Singular, 
fid,  f!s,  fit 

fiCbam,  fiCbSs,  llSbat 
fiam,  nCs,  fiet 
fiam,  fiis,  fiat 
fierem,  fierCs,  fieret 

n 


Plural. 
-,  flunt 


ffSbSmus,  fiCbStis,  fiibant 
flSmus,  fietis,  fient 
fiSmus,  nstis,  Hant 
fierSmus,  fierStis,  fierent 
flte 


InJin.Pres.  I  fieri 


I  Pari.  Pres. 


789.  In  fi6,  &c.,  I  represents  an  older  ei,  seen  in  fbient  (inscr.  15  b.c).  The 
infinitive  fieri  is  not  a  passive  form,  but  represents  an  older  fierei  (65) ;  twice  flere 
(Enn.,  Laev.).  The  vowel  before  -er-  in  fierem,  &c.,  and  fieri,  is  sometimes  long 
in  the  dramatists  where  a  cretic  (•  ^  -)  is  required,  but  otherwise  always  short. 

790.  -fi5  is  used  in  apparent  compounds  (394) :  as,  patCfit.  In  real  compounds 
commonly  -ficior:  as,  cSnficior;  but  wmetiroes  -fI5:  as,  c5nfit,  cSnfiunt, 
cSnHat,  cSnfieret,  cSnfierent,  cSnfleri;  dCfit,  dSHet,  dSfiat,  dSfieri; 
effit,  efflant,  ecfieri;  infit;  interfiat,  interfieri;  superfit,  superfiat. 

791.  Some  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere  (or  -ior,  -I),  have  occasionally  the  form  of 
verbs  in  -Ire  (or  -iri),  in  some  parts  of  the  present  system,  oitenest  before 
an  r,  and  particularly  in  the  passive  infinitive :  as, 

fodiri,  7,  times  (Cato,  Col.  2),  circumfodiri  (Col.),  ecfodiri  (Plant.);  adrre- 
dlri  (adgredirier),  4  times  (Plaut.),  prSgrediri  (Plant.);  moriri  6  times  (Plaut. 
A.  Pomp.,  Ov.),  Smoriri  twice  (Plaut.,  Ter.) ;  orirf.  always;  parire,  twice  (Plaut., 
Enn.);  usuallv  potiri  (potirier).  Also  cupiret  (Lucr.);  adgredire,  adjgredi- 
bor,  adg^edimur  (Plaut.);  morimur  (Enn.);  oriris  (Varr.,  Sen.),  adoritur 
(Ludl.,  Lucr.),  orirCtur  (Cic,  Nep.,  Sail.,  Li  v.),  adorirStur  (Liv.,  Suet.) ;  paribis 
(Pomp.),  PARIRBT  (inscr.) ;  potiris  (Manil.),  potltur  (Lucil.,  Ov.),  &c.,  &c. 
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IL    Denominative   Verbs. 
(i.)  VERBS    IN    -are. 

754^  First  Conjugation, 
laad5,  praise. 


PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

Pres.  Indic.       Pres.  Infix.         Pbrf.  Indic.       Perf.  Part. 

lauds           laudfire          laudfivi        laudfitus 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.                                              Plural. 

UudS,  /  praise^  or  am  praising 
laudSs,  thou  praisesty  or  art  praising 
laudat,  he  praises ^  or  is  praising 

\9}idXx£i}i%we  praise,  ox  are  praising 
\»Md!k\SA,  you  praise,  or  are  praising 
laudant,  they  praise,  or  are  praising 

Imperfect  Tense.                                         | 

laudSbam,  /  vhis  praisings  or    / 

praised 
laudSbSs,  thou  wert praising,  or  thou 

praisedst 
laudlbat,  he   was  praisings  or  he 

praised 

laudSbSmus.  we  were  praising,  or 

we  praised 
laudSbStiSy^^^^ii  were  praising,  ox  you 

praised 
laudSbant,  they  were  praising,  or 

they  praised 

Future  Tense.                                           | 

laudSba,  I  shall  praise 
laudabis,  thou  wilt  praise 
laudSbit,  he  will  praise 

laudSbimus,  we  shall  praise 
laudSbitiSy^^n/  will  praise 
laudSbunt,  they  will  praise 

Perfect  Tense.                                           | 

laud2vi,  I  have  praised,  or  I  praised 

laudSvimus,  we  have  praised,  or  we 

praised 
laudSvistis,^^  have  praised,  ox  you 

praised 
laudSvCnint    or    -re,    they    have 

praised,  or  they  praised 

laud2visti,  thou  hast  praised,  or  thou 

praisedst 
laudSvit,  he  has  praised,ox  he  praised 

Pluperfect  Tense.                                       | 

laud&veram,  I  had  praised 
laudSverSs,  thou  hadst  praised 
laudSverat,  he  had  praised 

laudSverSmus,  we  had  praised 
laudSverStis,  you  had  praised 
laudSverant,  they  had  praised 

Future  Perfect  Tense.                                   | 

laudlverS,  I  shall  have  praised 
laudSveris,  thou  wilt  have  praised 
lauds  verit,  he  will  have  praised 

laudSveiimus,  we  shall  have  praised 
laudSveritis,  you  will  have  praised 
laud2verint,  the)'  will  have  praised 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

lAUdem,  may  I  praise 
laudSs,  mavst  thou  praise 
laudet,  let  him  praise 

laudCmus^  let  us  praise 
laudCtis,  may  you  praise 
laudent,  let  them  praise 

Imperfect  Tense. 

laudSrem,  I  should  praise 
laudSris,  thou  toouldst  praiU 
laudSret,  he  would  praise 

laudftrSmus,  we  should  praise 
laudftrCtiSy^iw  would  praise 
laudirent,  t/iey  would  praise 

Perfect  Tense.                                              | 

laudSverim,  /may  have  praised 
laudaveris,  thou  mayst  have  praised 
laudSverit,  he  may  have  praised 

laudSverimus,  we  may  have  praised 
laudSveritis,  ^'^'x/  may  have  praised 
laudSverint,  they  may  have  praised 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

laudSvissem,  I  should  have  praised 

laudSvissCs,     thou     wouldst    Iiave 

praised 
laudSvisset,  he  would  have  praised 

laudSvissSmus,    we    should    have 

praised 
laudSvissStiSy^iw  would  have  praised 

laudlvissent,  they  would  have  praised 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Iaud2  or  laudStS,  praise,  thou  s/talt 

praise 
Iaud2t9,  he  shall  praise 

laudSte   or   laudStSte,  prasse,  you 

shall  praise 
laudantO,  they  shall  praise 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Fres,    laudSre,  to  praise 
Per/,    laudSvisse,  to  have  praised 
Fut,     laudStQrus  esse,  to  be  going 
to  praise 

Pres,    laudSns,  praising 

Fut,      laudStQnis,  going  to  praise 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

Gen,    laudandi,  0/ praising 
Dat,    Uaidand^, /or  praising 
Ace,     \9Md9XidMXXiy  praising 
Abl.     \AVid9nd6,  ly  praising 

Ace.      laudStum,  to  praise 

Abl,    *laudata,  in  praising,  not  Used 
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793. 


VERBS    IN    -are. 

The  First  Conjugation, 
landor,  am  praised. 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular, 
laudor,  I  am  praised 
laudSris  or  -re,  thou  art  praised 
laud^tur,  he  is  praised 

Plural. 
laudSmur,  we  are  praised 
laudSmin!,  you  are  praised 
laudantur,  they  are  praised 

Imperfect  Tense.                                            | 

laudSbar,  I  was  praised 
laudSbire  or  -ris,  thou  wert  praised 
laudabStur,  he  was  praised 

laudSbSmur,  we  were  praised 
laudSbSminl,  you  were  praised 
laudSbantur,  they  were  praised 

Future  Tense. 

laud2bor,  I  shall  be  praised 
laudSbere  or  -ris,  thou  toilt  be  praised 
laudSbitur,  he  will  be  praised 

laudSbimur,  we  shall  be  praised 
laudSbimini,  you  will  be  praised 
laudSbuntur,  they  will  be  praised 

Perfect  Tense. 

laudltus  sum,  /  have  been^  or  was 

praised 
laud&tus  es,  thou  hast  been,  or  wert 

praised 
laudStus  est,  he  has  been,  or  loas 

praised 

laudSti  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

praised 
laudSti  estis,  you  have  been,  or  were 

praised 
laudSti  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were 

praised 

Pluperfect  Tense.                                           | 

laudatus  eram,  I  had  been  praised 
laudStus  erJs,  thou  hadst  been  praised 
lauditus  erat,  he  had  been  praised 

laudSti  erSmus,  we  had  been  praised 
laudSti  erStis,  you  had  been  praised 
laudSti  erant,  they  had  been  praised 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

laudStus    erO,    /  shall    have   been 

praised 
laudStus  eris,  thou  wilt  have  been 

praised 
laudStus    crit,    he   will  have   been 

praised 

laudSti  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

praised 
laudSti    eritis,  you  will  have  been 

praised 
laudSti  enint,  they  will  have  been 

praised 
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SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

lauder,  may  I  be  praised 

laudSre  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  be  praised 

laudStur,  let  him  be  praised 


Plural. 

laudf  mur^  may  we  be  praised 
lEudSmii^,  may  yim  be  praised 
laudentur,  let  them  be  praised 


Imperfect  Tense. 
laudSrer,  /  should  be  praised 
laudSrCre   or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be 

praised 
laudArStur,  he  would  be  praised 


laudflrCmur,  we  should  be  praised 
laudlrCmini,  you  would  be  praised 


laudlrentur,  they  would  be  praised 


Perfect  Tense. 


laudStus  sim,  /  may  have  been  praised 

laudStus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 

praised 
laudStus  sit,  he  may  have  been  praised 


laudStl  simus,  we  may  have  been 

praised 
laudSti    sitis,  you   may  have   been 

praised 
laudati  sint,  they  may  have  been  praised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

laudStus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

praised 
laudStus  essCs,  thou  wouldst  have 

been  praised 
laudStus  esset,  he  xoould  have  been 

praised 


laudSti  essCmus,  we  should  have  been 

praised 
laudSti  essCtiSf^'^iv  would  have  been 

praised 
laudSti  essent,  they  would  have  been 

praised 


laudSre  or  laudStor,  be  praised^  thou 

shall  be  pi-aised 
laudStor,  he  shall  be  praised 


IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

laudSmini,  be  praised 

laudantor,  they  shall  be  praised 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres,    laudSri,  to  be  praised 

ferf.    laudStus  esse,  to  have  been 

praised 
FuL  *laudStum  iri,  to  be  going  to 

be  praised^  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
laudandus,  to  be  praised 

PERFECT   PARTICIPLE. 
laudStus,  praised 
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(2.)  VERBS    IN   -€re. 

The  Second  Conjugation. 
mone5,  advise. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Prss.  Indic.        Prbs.  Inpin.         Pbrf.  Indic.        Perp.  Part. 

mone6  monSre  monui         monitus 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 
moneS,  I  advise^  or  am  advising 
monCs,  thou  advisest^  or  art  advising 
monet,  he  advises^  or  is  advising 

Imperfect  Tense. 

monCbam,  /  was  advising^  or  /  ad- 
vised 

monCbSs,  thou  wert  advising,  or  thou 
advisedst 

monCbat,  he  was  advising^  or  he  ad- 
vised 

Future  Tense. 


Plural. 
monCmus,  we  advise,  or  are  advising 
monStis,  you  advise,  or  are  advising 
monent,  they  advise,  or  are  advising 


monSb2mu8,  we  were  advising,  or 

we  advised 
monCbatis,  ^w  were  advising,  or  you 

advised 
monCbant,  they  were  advising,  or  they 

advised 


monCbS,  Ishali  adzfise 
monSbis,  thou  wilt  advise 
monSbit,  he  will  advise 


monCbimus,  we  shall  advise 
monSbitis,  you  will  advise 
monSbunt,  they  will  advise 
Perfect  Tense. 


monui,  I  have  advised,  or  I  advised 


monuisti,  thou  hast  advised,  or  thou 

advisedst 
monuit,  he  has  advised,  or  he  advised 


monuimus,  we  have  advised,  or  we 

advised 
monuistis,  you  have  advised,  or  you 

advised 
monuCnint  or  -re,  they  have  advised, 

or  they  advised 

PLUPERFEcr  Tense 


monueram,  /  had  advised 
monuerSs,  thou  hadst  advised 
monuerat,  he  had  advised 


monuerSmus,  we  had  advised 
monuerStis,  you  had  advised 
monuerant,  they  had  advised 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


monuerS,  /  shall  have  advised 
monueris,  thou  ivilt  have  advised 
monuerit,  he  will  have  advised 


monuerimus,  we  shall  have  advised 
monueritis,  you  will  have  advised 
monuerint,  they  will  have  advised 
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Singular. 

moneam,  may  I  advise 
mone&s,  mayst  thou  advise 
moneat,  let  him  advise 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural 

monelmtis^  let  us  advise 
moneStis,  may  you  advise 
moneant,  let  them  advise 


monSrem,  /  should  advise 
mon6r€8,  thou  wouldst  advise 
monCret,  he  vnmld  advise 


Imperfect  Tense. 

monCrCmua,  we  should  advise 
monCrStis,  you  wottld  advise 
monSrent,  they  would  advise 


Perfect  Tense. 


monuerim,  /may  have  advised 
monueris,  thou  mayst  have  advised 
monuerit,  he  may  have  advised 


monuerimus,  we  may  have  advised 
monueritis,  you  may  have  advised 
monuerint,  they  may  have  advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


monuissem,   I  should  have  advised 
monuissSs,  thou  wouldst  have  advised 
monuisset,  he  would  have  advised 


monuissCmus,  we  should  have  advised 
monuissStis,  you  would  have  advised 
monuissent,  they  would  have  advised 


monS  or  monCtS,  advise^  thou  shall 

advise 
monCtO,  he  shall  advise 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

monSte   or  monStSte,  advise^  you 

shall  advise 
monentS,  they  shall  advise 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.   monCre,  to  advise 
Perf.    monuisse,  to  have  advised 
FitL     monittLrus  esse,  to  be  going 
to  advise 


GERUND. 

Gen.  monendi,  0/ advising 

Dat,  montnd^t  for  advising 

Ace  monendum,  advising 

Abl.  monendO,  by  advising 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres.   monens,  advising 

Put,    monitHrus,  goir^  to  advise 


SUPINE. 


Ace.  *monituni,  to  advise^  not  used 
Abf.    roonita,  in  cuhising 
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VERBS    IN    .«re. 

The  Second  Conjugation, 
moneori  am  advised. 


Singular. 

moneor,  I  am  advised 
monCris  or  -re,  thou  art  advised 
roonStur,  he  is  advised 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 
raonCmur,  we  are  advised 


monSmini,  you  are  advised 
monentur,  they  are  advised 


monCbar,  /  was  advised 
monSbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  advised 
monSb2tur,  he  was  advised 


Imperfect  Tense. 

monSbimur,  we  were  advised 
mon^hlxaml,  you  were  advised 
monSbantur,  they  were  advised 


Future  Tense. 


monCbor,  /shall  be  advised 
monSbere  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  advised 
monCbitur,  he  toill  be  adxnsed 


monSbimur,  ws  shall  be  advised 
monCbiminl,  you  will  be  advised 
monSbuntur,  they  will  be  advised 


Perfect  Tense. 


monitus  sum,  I  have  been,  or  was  ad- 
vised 

raonitus  es,  thou  liast  been,  or  wert 
advised 

monitus  est,  he  has  been,  or  was  ad- 
vised 


moniti  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

advised 
moniti  estis,  you  have  been,  or  were 

advised 
moniti  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were 

advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


monitus  eram,  I  had  been  advised 
monitus  erSs,  thou  hadstbeen  advised 
monitus  erat^  he  had  been  advised 


moniti  erimus,  we  had  been  advised 
moniti  erStis,  you  had  been  advised 
moniti  erant,  they  liad  been  advised 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


monitus  erO,  /  shall  have  been  adi 
vised 

monitus  eris,  thou  wilt  have  been 
advised 

monitus  erit,  he  will  have  been  ad- 
vised 


moniti  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

advised 
moniti    eritis,  you  will  have  been 

advised 
moniti   erunt,  they  will  have  been 

advised 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

monear,  niay  I  be  advised 

moneSre  or  -ris,  maystthou  be  advised 

moneStur,  let  him  be  adinsed 


PluraL 

moneSmur,  may  we  be  advised 
mone&minl,  may  y<nt  be  advised 
moneantur,  lei  them  be  admsed 


Imperfect  Tense. 


monCrer,  I  should  be  advised 
monSrCre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be 

adinsed 
monCrCtur,  he  would  be  advised 


roonCrSmur,  we  should  be  advised 
monSrCmini,  you  would  be  advised 

monCrentur,  they  would  be  advised 


Perfect  Tense. 


monitus  sim,  /  may  liave  been  ad- 

vised 
monitus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 

advised 
monitus  sit,  he  may  have  been  advised 


monit!  simus,  we  may  have  been  ad- 
vised 

monit!  sltis,  you  may  have  been  ad- 
vised 

moniti  oint,  they  may  have  been  advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

monitus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

advised 
monitus  essSs,  thou  wouldst  have 

been  advised 
monitus  esset,  he  would  have  been 

advised 


monitI  essSmus,  we  should  liave  been 

advised 
monit!  essStis^  you  would  have  been 

adinsed 
moniti  essent,  they  would  have  been 

advised 


monCre  or  monCtor,  be  advised^  thou 

shall  be  admsed 
monCtor,  h€  shall  be  advised 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

monCminI,  be  advised 


monentor,  they  shall  be  admsed 


NOUNS   OF   THE  VERB. 


tNFINlTIVE. 

Fres.    monSri,  to  be  advised 

Per/,    monitus  esse,  to  have  been 

advised 
Put,    *monitum  Irl,  to  be  going  to 

be  adtnsedf  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
monendus,  to  be  advised 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE, 
monitus,  advised 
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(3.)    VERBS    IN    -ire. 

The  Fourth  C<mjugaHon, 
atidi5,  hear. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
PRES.  Indic.         Pres.  Tnfin.        Perf.  Indic.  Perf.  Part. 

audiS  audire  audlvl  audftus 


Singular. 
Audi9»  /  heoTt  or  am  hearing 
audls,  thou  hearest,  or  art  hearing 
audit,  he  hearsy  or  is  hearing 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural, 
audimus,  we  hear^  or  are  hearing 
auditis,  you  hear,  or  are  hearing 
audiunt,  they  hear,  or  are  hearing 


Imperfect  Tense. 


audiSbam,  /was  hearing,  or  I  heard 

audiSbSs,  thou  wert  hearing,  or  thou 

heardst 
audiCbat,  he  was  /tearing,  or  /te  heard 


audi€bSmu8,  we  were  hearing,  or  we 

heard 
audiSbStis,  ^'iw  were  hearing,  ot  you 

heard 
audiCbant,  they  were  hearing,  or  they 

heard 


audiam,  I  shall  hear 
audiCs,  thou  wilt  hear 
audiet,  he  will  hear 


Future  Tense. 

audiemus,  we  shall  hear 
audiCtis,  you  will  hear 
audient,  they  will  hear 

Perfect  Tense 


audlvi,  I  have  heard,  or  /heard 


audivisti,  thmt  hast  heard,  or  thou 

heardst 
audivit,  he  has  heard,  or  he  heard 


audiveram,  I  had  heard 
audiverSs,  thou  hadst  heard 
audiverat,  he  had  heard 


audivimus,  we  have  heard,  or  we 

heard 
audivistis,  you  have  heard,  or  you 

heard 
audivCnint  or  -re,  they  have  heard, 

or  they  heard 

Pluperfect  Tense 

audlverimus,  we  had  heard 
audiverStis,  you  had  heard 
audiverant,  they  had  heard 


Future  Perfect  Tense 


audiverS,  I  shall  have  heard 
audiveris,  thou  wilt  have  heard 
audiverit,  he  will  have  heard 


audiverimus,  we  shall  have  heard 
audiveritis,  you  will  have  heard 
audiverint,  they  will  have  heard 
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suBjUN(!rrivE  mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 
audiam,  may  I  hear 
audils,  mayst  thou  hear 
audiat,  let  him  hear 

Plural. 
audiSmus,  let  us  hear 
audiStis,  may  you  hear 
audiant,  let  them  hear 

iMPERFEcr  Tense. 

audirem,  /  should  hear 
audirCs,  thou  wouldst  hear 
aU(Uret,  he  would  hear 

audirCmus,  we  should  hear 
audirCtis,  you  would  hear 
audirent,  they  would  hear 

Perfect  Tense. 

audlverim,  /may  have  heard 
audiveris,  t/iou  mayst  have  heard 
audiverit,  he  may  have  heard 

audiverimus,  we  may  have  heard 
audiveritis,  you  may  have  heard 
audiverint,  they  may  have  heard 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

audivissem,  I  should  have  heard 
audlvissCs,  thou  wouldst  have  heard 
audivisset,  he  would  have  heard 

audivissCmus,  we  should  have  heard 
audivissCtis,  you  would  have  heard 
audivissent,  they  would  have  heard 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

audi  or  audits,  hear^  thou  shall  hear 
audits,  he  s/iall  hear 

audite  oj  auditSte,  hear^  you  shall 

hear 
audiuntS,  they  shall  hear 

NOUNS   OF  THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE.                         ,                         PARTICIPLE. 

Fres.    audire,  to  hear 
Perf.    audivissc,  to  have  heard 
Put,     auditQnis  esse,  to  be  going  to 
hear 

Pres,    audiCns,  hearing 

Put,     auditarus,  going  to  hear 

GERUND.                                                         SUPINE. 

Gat.    audiendl,  of  hearing 
Dat,    AU^tnd^t /or  hearing 
Ace,    audiendum,  hearing 
AM,     audiendS,  by  hearing 

Ace,    auditum,  to  hear 
AbL    auditti,  in  hearing 
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VERBS    IN    -Ire. 

The  Fourth  Conjugation, 
audior,  am  heard. 


PASSIVE   VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular, 
audior,  I  am  heard 
audiris  or  -re,  thou  art  heard 
auditur,  he  is  heard 


audiSbar,  I^uas  heard 
audiCbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  heard 
audiSbitur,  he  7oas  heard 


audiar,  /  shall  be  heard 

audiSre  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  heard 

audiStur,  he  will  be  heaVd 


Plural, 
audlmur,  we  are  heard 
audiminf,  you  are  heard 
audiuntur,  they  are  heard 

Imperfect  Tense. 

audiCbftmur,  7ue  toere  heard 
audiSbSinin!,>^M  were  heard 
audiSbantur,  they  were  heard 

Future  Tense. 

audiCmur,  we  shall  be  heard 
audiSmini,  yon  will  be  heard 
audientur,  they  will  be  heard 

Perfect  Tense. 


auditus  sum,  /  have  been,  or  was 

heard 
auditus  es,  thou  hast  been,  or  701^/ 

heard 
auditus  est,  he   has   been,  or  tms 

heard 


auditi  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

heard 
auditi  estis,  you  have  been,  or  were 

heard 
auditi  sunt,  they  hai'e  been,  or  were 

heard 


Pluperfect  Tense. 
auditus  eram,  I  had  been  heard  1  auditi  erSmus,  we  had  been  heard 

auditus  eris,  thou  hadst  been  heard     I  auditi  erStis,  you  had  been  heard 
auditus  erat,  he  had  been  heard  I  auditi  erant,  they  had  been  heard 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


auditus  erO,  I  shall  have  been  heard 

auditus  eris,    thou   wilt  have  been 

heard 
auditus  erit,  he  will  have  been  heard 


auditi  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

heard 
auditi    eritis,  you   will  have   been 

heard 
auditi  erunt,  they  will   have   been 

heard 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular, 
audlar,  may  I  he  heard 
audiSre  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  be  heard 
audiStur,  let  him  be  heard 


Plural. 
audiSmur,  may  we  be  heard 
audiimini,  may  you  be  heard 
audiantur,  let  them  be  heard 


Imperfect  Tense. 


audirer,  I  should  be  heard 

audirSre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be  heard 

audirStur,  he  loould  be  heard 


audirCmur,  we  should  be  heard 
audirSmini,  you  would  be  heard 
audirentur,  they  would  be  heard 


Perfect  Tense. 


auditus  sim,  I  may  have  been  heard 
auditus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 

heard 
auditus  sit,  he  may  have  been  heard 


audit!  simus,  we  may  have  been  heard 
audltl  sitisy  you  may  have  been  heard 


audltl  sint,  they  may  have  been  heard 
Pluperfect  Tense. 


auditus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

heard 
auditus  essCs,  thou  wouldst  have  been 

heard 
auditus  esset,  he  would  have  been 

heard 


audltl  essCmus,  we  should  have  been 

Iteard 
audltl  essStis,  you  would  have  been 

heard 
audit!  essent,  they  would  have  been 

heard 


audire  or  auditor,  be  heard^  thou  shall 

be  heard 
auditor,  he  shall  be  heard 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

audlminl,  be  heard 

audiuntor,  they  shall  be  heard 


NOUNS   OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres.  audiri,  to  be  heard 
Per/,    auditus    esse,  to  have  been 

lieard 
Fut.      audltum  iri,  to  be  going  to  be 

heard 


GERUNDIVE, 
audiendus,  to  be  heard 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE, 
auditus,  heard 
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THE    DEPONENT    VERB. 

798.  Deponents,  that  is,  verbs  with  passive  person  endings  and  a 
reflexive  or  an  active  meaning  (725),  have  these  active  noun  forms  : 
participles,  the  future  infinitive,  the  gerund,  and  the  supines.    The 

{)erfect  participle  is  usually  active,  but  sometimes  passive.     The  fol- 
owing  is  a  synopsis  of  deponents : 


PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 

queroi 

,  complain^   querl,    questus    |  miror,  wonder^    mirSri,     mirStua   | 

vcrcor,/<ftfr,       vcr6ri,     ventua 

partior,  share,     partiri,     partitus 

I.  -i 

II.  (i.)  -Sri       (2.)  .«ri          (3.)  -irl 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 

queror 

mfror 

vercor 

partior 

Imp, 

querSbar 

mirSbar 

verCbar 

partiCbar 

Put, 

querar 

mirSbor 

verSbor 

partiar 

Pcrf. 

questus  sum 

mirStua  aum 

veritua  aum 

partitua  aum 

Plup, 

questus  eram 

mir2tua  eram 

veritua  eram 

partitua  eram 

P.P. 

questus  erO 

mIrStua  erS 

veritua  er5 

partitus  er5 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.                                              | 

Pres, 

querar 

mirer 

verear 

partiar 

Imp, 

quererer 

mirSrer 

vcr€rcr 

partirer 

Perf, 

questus  aim 

miritua  aim 

veritua  aim 

partitua  aim 

Plup, 

questus     ea- 

mirStua    ea- 

veritua  eaaem 

partitua    ea- 

aem 

aem 

aem 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

querere 

1  mlrSre              |  verSre               |  partire 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. 

querSna 

mirSna 

verCna 

partiSna 

Perf, 

queatua 

miritua 

veritua 

partitua 

Put, 

questdrus 

miratarua 

veritarua 

partitama 

INFINITIVE.                                                          1 

Pres. 

queri 

miriri 

verari 

partirl 

Perf, 

queatua  eaae 

mirStua  eaae 

veritua  eaae 

partitua  eaae 

Put, 

queattLnia  ea- 

mirSttLrua ea- 

veritarua eaae 

partitarua  ea- 

ae 

ae 

ae 

GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE. 

Gen. 

querendi,  &c 

mirandi,  &c.       verendi,  &c.        partiendi,  &c 

querendua 

mirandua           verendua            partiendua 

SUPINE. 

Ace. 

queatum 

*mirStum           •vcritum            *partitum 

Abl. 

*queatQ 

mirSta              •verita               ♦partita 
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799«  Three  deponents  in  -ior,  -i,  gradior,  walk^  morior,  die^  and  patior, 
suffer^  and  their  compounds,  have  a  present  system  like  the  passive  of  capio  (7S4)' 
But  aderedior  and  pr5gredior  and  roonor  and  Smorlor  have  sometimts  the 
forms  of  verbs  in  -iri ;  for  these,  and  for  orior,  arise^  oriri,  ortus,  and  potior, 
become  master  of^  potirf,  j>otitU8,  see  791 .  By  far  the  largest  number  of  deponents 
are  verbs  in  -Sri,  like  miror,  mirSri  (368). 

800.  Some  verbs  waver  between  active  and  passive  person  endings :  as,  adsentiS, 
agrety  adsentire,  and  adsentior,  adsentir! ;  populO,  ravage^  populSre,  and 
populor,  popular!:  see  1481. 

801.  A  few  verbs  are  deponent  in  the  present  system  only :  as,  dCvortor,  turn 
iftt  perfect  dSvorti ;  revortor,  iurn  backy  perfect  revorti,  but  with  active  perfect 
participle  revorsus.  Four  are  deponent  in  the  perfect  system  only :  fidO,  trusty 
fidere,  Hsus,  and  the  compounds,  cOnfidO,  diftidO;  and  audeO,  dare^  audSre, 
ausus,  gaudeO,  feel  glad,  gaudCre,  eSvisus,  and  soleO,  am  used,  solSre, 
solitus.  Most  impersonals  in  -6re  have  ooth  an  active  and  a  deponent  form  in  the 
perfect  system :  see  815,  816. 


PERIPHRASTIC    FORMS. 

802.  (i.)   The  future  active  participle  with  a  form  of  sum  is 
used  to  denote  an  intended  or  future  action  :  as, 

rCcttlnis  sum,  lam  going  to  rttle,  intend  to  rule. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.                                                   Plural. 

Pres, 

rCct0ru8  sum,  es,  est 

rCcttiri  sumus,  estis,  sunt 

Imp. 

rCctarus  eram,  erSs,  erat 

rCctQri  erSmus,  cratis,  erant 

Put, 

rCctQrus  cr5,  cris,  erit 

rSctQri  erimus,  eritis,  crunt 

Per/. 

ractflrus  ful,  fuisti,  fuit 

rCctQri  fuimus,  fuistis,  fuCrunt 

Plup. 

rCctQrus  fueram,  fuerSs, 

rScttlr!  fuerSmus,  fuerStis,  fue- 

fuerat 

rant 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 

rCcttlrus  sim,  sis,  sit 

rSctfiri  simus,  sitis,  sint 

Imp. 

rCctQrus    essem,   essSs, 
esset 

rCctQri  essCmus,  cssCtis,  esscnt 

Per/, 

rCctflrus   fuerim,  fueris, 
fucrit 

rCcttlri  fuerimus,  fueritis,  fuerint 

Plup, 

rCcttlrus   fuissem,   fuis- 

rCctQri  fuissCmus,  fuissCtis,  fu- 

sSs, fuisset 

issent 

INFINITIVE, 

Pres, 

rectams  esse 

Per/, 

rCctarus  fuisse 

803.  A  future  perfect  is  hardly  ever  used :  as,  fuerit  victQnis  (Sen.).  In  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  forem,  forSs,  foret,  and  forent  are  sometimes  used  (Nep., 
Sail.,  Liv^  Veil.). 
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804.  (2.)   The  gerundive  with  a  form  of  sum  is  used  to  de- 
note action  which  requires  to  be  done  :  as, 

regendus  sum,  I  am  to  be  ruUd^  must  be  ruled. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.                                                    Plural. 

Pres. 
Imp. 
Put. 
Per/. 
Plup. 

regendus  sum,  es,  est 
regendus  eram,  erSs,  erat 
regendus  er5,  eris,  erit 
regendus  fui,  fuisti,  fuit 
regendus  fueram,  fuerSs, 
tuerat 

regendi  sumus,  estis,  sunt 
regendi  erftmus,  erStis,  erant 
regendi  erimus,  eritis,  erunt 
regendi  fuimus,  fuistis,  fuCrunt 
regendi  fuerSmus,  fu eritis,  fue- 
rant 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD 

Pres. 
Imp. 

regendus  sim,  sis,  sit 
regendus   essem,   essCs, 

regendi  simus,  sitis,  sint               | 
regendi  essCmus,  essCtis,  essent  . 

Per/. 

regendus  fuerim,  fueris, 
fuerit 

regendi  fuerimus,  fueritis,  fuc- 
rint 

Plup. 

regendus  fuissem,  fuis- 
s6s,  fuisset 

regendi  fuissCmus,  fuissStis,  fu- 
issent 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. 
Per/ 

regendus  esse 
regendus  fuisse 

■      DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

805.  (f .)   Some  verbs  have  only  a  few  forms  :  as, 

inquam,  quoth  I  (760) ;  ii5,  avouch  (786).  See  also  apage,  avaunt^ 
get  thee  behind  me^  cedo,  grvCy  telly  fSri,  to  lift  up  one's  voice,  havS  or  avS.and 
salvS,  all  hailt  ovat,  triumphs^  and  quaes5,  prithee,  in  the  dictionary. 

806.  (2.)    Many  verbs  have  only  the  present  system  ;  such  are  ; 

807.  {a.)  sum,  am  (745) ;  ferO,  carry  (780) ;  fiO,  grow,  become  (788). 

808.  (b.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere:  angO,  throttle,  IntO,  go,  clang5,  sound, 
claudO  or  claudeO,  hobble,  fatiscO,  gape,  glisc5,  wax,  glQbO,  peel,  hiscO, 
gape,  temnO,  scorn,  vSdO,  go,  vergO,  slotfe.  Also  many  inceptives  (834) :  as, 
d!tSsc5,  get  rich,  dulcSscO,  get  sweet,  4c.,  &c. 

809.  {c.)  Some  verbs  in  -6re :  albeO,  am  white,  aveO,  long,  calveO,  am 
bald,  cSneO,  am  gray,  clueO,  am  called,  hight,  flSveO,  am  yellow,  hebeO, 
am  blunt,  immine5,  threaten,  lacte5,  suck,  liveO,  look  dark,  maereO,  mourn, 
polleO,  am  strong,  renideO,  am  radiant,  squSleO,  am  scaly,  timed,  am  wet. 

810.  {d.)  Some  verbs  in  -ire:  balbQtiO,  sputter,  feri5,  strike,  ganniO, 
yelp>,  ineptiS,  am  a  fool,  superbiS,  am  stuck  up,  tussiO,  cough.  Also  most 
desideratives  (375). 
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811.  Many  verbs  are  not  attended  by  a  perfect  participle,  and 
lack  in  consequence  the  perfect  passive  system,  or,  if  deponent, 
the  perfect  active  system. 

8ia.  (3.)  Some  verbs  have  or^y  the  perfect  system :  so  particularly 
coepi,  hmf€  begwt^  bfgan  (99) ;  and  with  a  present  meaning  Odi,  have  come  to 
haie^  hate  ;  and  memini,  have  called  to  mindt  remember.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  these  three  verbs : 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Active. 

Passive.                    Active. 

Active. 

Perf, 
Plup. 
P.P. 

coepi 

coeperam 

coeperO 

coeptus  sum 
coeptus  eram 
coeptus  erO 

Sdi 

Oderam 

Sderd 

memint 

memineram 

meminerO 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Perf, 
Plup. 

coeperim 
coepissem 

coeptus  Sim           Sderim 
coeptus  essem      Odissem 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

meminerim 
meroinissem 

Perf 

mementS,  me- 
mentSte 

INFINITIVE. 

Perf 

coepisse 

coeptus  esse       |  Sdisse 

PARTICIPLES. 

meminisse 

Perf 
Put, 

1 

coeptQrus 

coeptus 

Osilrus 

813.  A  few  forms  of  the  present  system  of  coepi  occur  in  old  writers:  as, 
coepiO  (Plaut.),  coepiam  (Caec..  Cato),  cbepiat  (Plaut),  coeperet  (Ter.),  and 
coepere  (Plaut);  perfect  once  coSpit  (Lucr.).  5sus  sum  or  fui  (Plaut.,  C. 
Gracch.,  Cell.),  ex5sus  sum  (Verg.,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Cell.),  and  perdsus  sum 
(Suet.,  Col.,  Quint.),  are  sometimes  used  as  deponents,  memini  is  the  only  verb 
which  has  a  perfect  imperative  active.    5di  and  memini  have  no  passive. 

814.  coeptQrus  is  rather  rare  and  late  (Liv.  2,  Plin.,  Suet.),  once  as  future 
infinitive  (Quint.) ;  and  58iirus  b  very  rare  (Cic.,  Gel!.).  ex5sus  and  per5sus,  as 
active  participles,  hating  bitterly^  are  not  uncommon  in  writers  of  the  empire ;  the 
simple  5sus  is  not  used  as  a  participle. 

815.  (4.)  Impersonal  verbs  have  usually  only  the  third  person 
singular,  and  the  infinitive  present  and  perfect :  as, 

(a,)  pluit,  (trains^  tonat,  /'/  thunders^  and  other  verbs  denoting  the 
operations  of  nature,  {b.)  Also  a  few  verbs  in  -Sre  denoting  feeling :  as, 
miseret  (or  miserStur,  miserSscit),  it  distresses^  miseritum  est ;  paenitet, 
it  repents^  paenituit ;  piget,  it  grieves^  piguit  or  pigitum  est ;  pudet,  it 
shames^  puduit  or  puditum  est ;  taedet,  //  is  a  bore^  taesum  est. 
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816.  Some  other  verbs,  less  correctly  called  impersonal,  with  an 
infinitive  or  a  sentence  as  subject,  are  likewise  defective  :  as, 

lubet  or  libet,  it  suits,  lubitum  or  libitum  est,  lubuit  or  libuit ;  licet, 
it  is  allowed,  licuit  or  licitum  est ;  oportet,  //  is  proper,  oportuit ;  r€  fert 
or  rSfert,  it  concerns,  r€  ferrc  or  rSferre,  r€  tulit  or  rStulit.  For  the  imper- 
sonal use  of  the  third  person  singular  passive,  as  ptlgnStur,  tlure  is  fightings 
pQgnandum  est,  there  must  be  fighting,  sec  724. 

817.  Of  the  impersonals  in  -^re,  some  have  other  forms  besides  the 
third  person  singular  and  the  infinitives :  as, 

paenitSns,  repenting,  paenitendus,  to  be  regretted,  late ;  pigendus,  irksome; 
puoens,  modest,  pudendus,  shameful^  puditflTVLTnf  jming  to  shame  ;  lubSns  or 
libSns,  wth  wilttng  mind,  gladly,  very  common  indeed ;  imperative  ucbto,  be  if 
allowed  (inscrr.  133-111  b.c.)»  HcSns,  unrestrained,  licitus,  allowahle;  gemnds 
pudendum,  pudendO,  pigendum. 

REDUNDANT    VERBS. 

818.  (i.)  Some  verbs  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  present 
stem :  thus, 

819.  (<x.)  Verbs  in  -crc  have  rarely  forms  of  verbs  in  -6rc  in  ^e  present 
system:  as,  abnueS,  nod  iu>,  abnuSbunt  (£nn.), for  abnuO,  abuuent;  con- 
rruCre,  to  agree  (Tcr.),  for  congruere.  For  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere  (or  -ior,  -i),  with 
forms  of  verbs  in  -ire  (or  -iri),  see  791.    Once  pinsibat  (£nn.). 

820.  (b.)  Some  verbs  in  -3re  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere:  as,  la  vis,  washest,  lavit,  &c.,  for  lavSs,  lavat,  &c. ;  sonit,  sounds, 
sonunt,  for  sonat,  sonant.  Others  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like 
verbs  in  -Sre :  as,  dSnse5,  thicken,  dSnsSri,  for  dSnsS,  dSnsSri. 

821.  [c.)  Some  verbs  in  -6re  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere:  as,  fervit,  boils,  fervent,  for  fervet,  fervent.  See  also  fulged, 
ole5,  seated,  strides,  terged,  tueor  in  the  dictionary.  cieS,  set  a  goings 
sometimes  has  a  present  stem  in  -ire,  particularly  in  compounds :  as,  cimus, 
ciunt,  for  ciCmus,  cient. 

8aa.  (d.)  Some  verbs  in  -ire  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere :  as,  Cvenunt,  turn  out,  for  Cveniunt ;  Svenat,  Svenant,  for  Bve- 
niat,  Sveniant,  and  advenat,  pervenat,  for  adveniat,  perveniat  (Plant.). 

823.  (2.)  Some  verbs  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  perfect 
stem  :  as, 

c5,  go,  old  n  (765),  common  ii,  rarely  ivi  (767);  pluit,  it  rains,  pluit, 
sometimes  plQvit.  See  also  pangO,  pared,  clep5,  vollO  or  vell5,  inteflegO, 
pSnO,  nectO,  and  adnectO,  saliO  and  insiliO,  applied,  ezplic5  and  implied, 
diroicd  and  need  in  the  dictionary.  Some  compound  verbs  have  a  form  of 
the  perfect  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  cand,  make 
music,  cecini,  concinui,  occinui ;  pungd,  punch,  pupugi,  compunzi,  ez- 
punxi ;  legd,  pick  up,  ISgi,  dilSxi,  intellCxi,  neglCxi ;  emd,  take,  buy^  Smi 
(adSmi,  ezSmi),  cdmpsi,  dCmpsi,  prdmpsi,  silmpsL 
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The  Verb:  Present  Stem.      [824-829, 


FORMATION    OF    STEMS. 


VARIABLE  VOWEL. 

824.  The  final  vowel  of  a  tense  stem  is  said  to  be  variable 
when  it  is  -o-  in  some  of  the  forms,  and  -u-,  -e-,  or  -i-  in 
others. 

825.  The  sign  for  the  variable  vowel  Is  -o|e.:  thus,  re|r^|e-,  which  may 
be  read  *rego-  or  rcge-,'  represents  rego-  or  regu-,  regc-  or  rcgi-, 
as  seen  in  rego-r  or  regu-nt,  rege-re  or  regi-t. 

8a6.  The  variable  vowel  occurs  in  the  present  of  verbs  in  -ere,  except 
in  the  subjunctive,  in  the  future  in  -bO  or  -bor,  and  in  the  future  perfect, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  paradigms.  It  is  usually  short ;  but  in  the  active,  o 
is  long :  as,  rep^,  laudSbO,  UudSverS ;  and  poets  rarely  lengthen  i  in  the 
second  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present.  For  the  future  perfect, 
see  882. 

817.  In  old  Latin,  the  stem  vowel  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  was 
o:  as,  cosentiont;  o  was  long  retained  after  v,  u,  or  qu  (112) :  as,  vivont, 
mom,  tequontur;   or,  if  o  was  not  retained,  qu  became  c  :  as,  secuntur. 


L    THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 
PRESENT    INDICATIVE    STEM. 

I.    Primitives. 
<A.)    ROOT  VERBS. 

828.  A  root  without  addition  is  used  as  the  present  stem,  in  the 
present  tense  or  parts  of  the  present  tense,  in  root  verbs  (744-781)  : 
as, 

es-t,  i>;  dtL'ttj^es;  inqui-t,  ^vo/i  Ae  ;  i't, goes;  nequi-t,  r/znV;  Bs-t, 
eats;  vol-t,  w/7/;  fcr-t,  carries.  With  reduplicated  root  (189) :  bibi-t,  drinks; 
seri-t,  sows  ;  sisti-t,  sets, 

(B.)    VERBS   IN  -ere. 

829.  (i.)  The  present  stem  of  many  verbs  in  -ere  is  formed 
by  adding  a  variable  vowel  -o|e-,  which  appears  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  active  as  -5,  to  a  root  ending  in  a  consonant  or  in 
two  consonants :  as, 

Prbsbnt  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

regoje-  rcg5,  ^ufe  r  c  g- 

vcrto  I  e-  vert5,  turn  v  c  r  t- 
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Other  examples  are:  teg5,  c<yve7\  petO,  make  for;  mereO»  dip^  serpS, 
creep  ;  pendd,  han^;  dic5,  say^  fida,  trusty  scribO,  write ^  with  long  i  for  ei 
(88) ;  ddcG,  leady  with  long  Q  for  eu,  ou  (82)  ;  l(id5,  play^  with  long  Q  for  oi, 
oc  (87);  laed5,  kit^  claudS,  shut ;  r5d5,  scrape y  cid5,  w/i^^  along,  i\%hyfix, 
r5d0,  ^^nv,  glQbS,  peel.  •fur5,  r^xzvr ;  ag6,  drwcy  al5,  nurture.  gfgnO,  ^<^^/ 
(gen-,  gn-),  has  reduplication,  and  sidS,  settle^  light  (scd-,  sd-),  is  also 
the  result  of  an  ancient  reduplication  (189). 

830.  In  some  present  stems  an  original  consonant  has  been  modified : 
2is,  gerG,  carry  (i^^^-),  &rO,  burn  (116);  trahS,  drctw  (tragfa-),  vehO, 
cart  (117)  ;  or  has  disappeared:  as,  flu5,  yf(Wc^  (flQgu-). 

831.  Some  roots  in  a  mute  have  a  nasal  before  the  mute  in  the  present 
stem:  as,  frangS,  break  (frag-).  Other  examples  are:  iungO, ywVi,  lin- 
qu5,  leavcy  pang5,  fix,  ping5,  paint ;  findS,  cleave^  fundO,  pour  ;  -cumbG, 
Ucy  lambs,  lick,  rump5,  break  (148).  The  nasal  sometimes  runs  over  into 
the  perfect  or  perfect  participle,  or  both. 

832.  (2.)  The  present  stem  of  many  verbs  in  -ere  is  formed 
by  adding  a  suffix  ending  in  a  variable  vowel  -«|e-,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  person  singular  active  as  -5,  to  a  root :  thus, 
-n5,  -sc5,  -t6,  -i6:  as, 


Present  Stem. 

Verb. 

From  Theme. 

lino|e. 

linO,  besmear 

li- 

crtsco|e- 

cr6sc5,  grorw 

cr€- 

pectoje. 

pectS,  cotnb 

pec- 

capio|e- 

capi5,  take 

cap- 

833*  (^.)  -n5  is  added  to  roots  in  a  vowel,  or  in  a  continuous  sound, 
-m-,  -r-,  or  -1-. 

So  jregularly  lin5,  besmear ,  sinO,  let ;  temnS,  scorn,  cern5,  sift,  8pem5, 
spurn,  only.  Occasionally  such  forms  are  found  in  old  Latin  from  other  roots,  mostly 
in  the  third  person  plural:  as,  danunt  (Naev.,  PIaut.),j>rGdinunt,  redinunt,  for 
pr5deunt,  redeunt  f  Enn.).  In  a  few  verbs,  -n  is  assimilated  (ia6)  :  as,  toIl5,  lift, 
Sometimes  the  doublea  1  runs  into  the  perfect  (833) :  as,  veil!,  tefelli.  minuS, 
lessen,  and  8temu5,  sneeze,  have  a  longer  suffix  -nuoje-. 

834.  {bJ)  -tc5.  usually  meaning  ^  begin  to,^  forms  presents  called 
Inceptives  or  Inchoatives, 

-scS  is  attached :  first,  to  roots :  as,  nSscor,  am  bom,  n0sc5,  /r/rrn,  pSscO, 
feed,  SCiscO,  resolve :  consonant  roots  have  !,  less  commonly  C,  before  the  suffix :  as, 
tremisc5  or  tremSscO,  fall  a-trembling,  nanciscor,  get  (831):  but  di8c5, 
learn  (die-),  and  p53c5,  demand  (po  r  C-),  are  shortened  (134).  Secondly,  to  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  of  denominative  verbs,  especially  of  those  in  -Cre:  as, 
cISrS8c5,  brigliten ;  the  stem  is  often  assumed  only,  as  in  inveterSsc5,  groiv 
old,  roStdrSscS,  get  ripe.  Manv  inceptives  are  used  only  in  composition:  as, 
extimS8c5,  get  scared,  obdormisc5,  drop  asleep, 

835.  {c.)  -t5  occurs  in  the  following  presents  from  guttural  roots:  flectO, 
turn,  nect5,  string,  pect5.  comb,  plector,  atn  struck,  amplector,  hug^  com- 
plector,  clasp.  From  a  lingual  root  vid-,  comes  v!s5,  go  to  see,  call  on  (153). 
From  vowel  roots :  bStO  or  bitG,  go,  and  metS,  mow. 
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8^6.  (/f.)  -15  is  usually  added  to  consonant  roots  with  a  short 
vowel ;  the  following  have  presents  formed  by  this  suffix : 

capiS, /o/^,  CupiS,  want,  faci5,  make^  fodi5,  dig,^  fugiO,  run  away^  iaci5, 
throw^  pariG,  bring  forth^  quatiO,  stuxke,  rapid,  seize,  sapio,  have  sense,  and  their 
compounds ;  the  compounds  of  *laci5,  lure,  and  speciS  or  spiciG,  spy,  and  the 
deponents  gradior,  step,  morior,  die,  and  patior,  suffer,  and  their  compounds.  For 
occasional  forms  like  those  of  verbs  in  -Ire  (or  -iri),  see  791.  For  ai5,  sec  786 ;  for 
fi5,  788. 

837.  A  few  present  stems  arc  formed  by  adding  a  variable  vowel  -o|e-» 
for  an  older  -i©  |e-,  to  a  vowel  root :  as, 

ru5,  tumble  down,  rui-8,  rui-t,  rui-mus,  rui-tis,  niu-nt  (97).  Vowel 
roots  in  -S-,  -S-,  or  -i-  have  a  present  stem  like  that  of  denominatives :  as,  st5, 
stand,  sta-s,  8ta-t,  st2-niU8,  8t2-tis,  sta-nt ;  fle5,  wcep^  flS-s,  fle-t,  AC- 
mus,  fle-tis,  fle-nt ;  neO,  spin^  has  once  neu-nt  for  ne-nt  (Tib.) ;  sciO,  know^ 
8ci-8, 8ci-t,  sci-mus,  sci-tis,  sciu-nt. 

838.  Most  present  stems  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -iO  to  a  root  end- 
ing in  -1-,  -r-,  or  -n-,  and  all  formed  by  adding  -i5  to  a  long  syllable,  have 
the  form  of  denominatives  in  -ire  in  the  present  system :  as,  sali5,  leap,  sa- 
tire, aperid,  open^  aperire,  veniO,  come,  venire ;  farcid,  cram^  farcire. 

II.    Denominatives. 

839.  The  present  stem  of  denominatives  is  formed  by  attach- 
ing a  variable  vowel  -®|e^  for  an  older  -i°]e-,  to  a  theme  consist- 
ing of  a  noun  stem :  as, 

Uncontracted  Present  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

cSnaole-  cSnG,  dine  cSnS- 

flOreoje-  fl5re5,  blossom  fl5re- 

vestioie.  vestiG,  dress  vesti- 

acuole.  9iCVL^,  point  acu- 

The  noun  stem  ending  is  often  slightly  modified  in  forming  the  theme:  thus, 
laud-  becomes  laudS-  m  laudO  for  *laud3-5,  and  flSr-  becomes  fldre-  ia 
fl5re-9. 

840.  In  most  of  the  forms,  the  final  vowel  of  the  theme  is  con- 
tracted with  the  variable  vowel:  as, 

laud5,  laudS-s,  laud3-mus,  laudS-tis ;  monS-s,  monS-mus,  mon6-tis ; 
audl-s,  audi-mus,  audi-tis  (i65).  The  long  a,  S,  or  i,  is  usually  short- 
ened in  some  of  the  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  paradigms.  In  a  few 
forms  no  contraction  occurs:  as,  mone5,  audi5,  audiu-nt,  audie-ntis, 
&c.,  audie-ndus,  &c.  (97).  Denominatives  from  stems  in  -u-,  as  acu5, 
are  not  contracted,  and  so  have  the  forms  of  verbs  in  -ere  (367). 


PRESENT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

841.  The  suffix  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  sum,  am,  is  -i-,  which  becomes  -i- 
in  some  of  the  persons :  si-m,  si-s,  si-t,  si-mus,  si-tis,  si-nt.  So  also  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  third  person  plural,  dui-m,  &c.  (756),  and  edi-m,  &c.  (769),  and 
in  all  the  persons,  veli-m,  &c.  (n51i-mj  &c.,  mSli-m,  &c.).    An  old  suflax  is  -i6« 


(-ie-j,in  sie-m,  siC-s,  sie-t,  and  sie-nt. 
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842.  (i.)  The  present  subjunctive  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere, 
-6re,  and  -ire,  ends  in  -fi-,  whieh  becomes  -a-  in  some  of  the 
persons;  this  suffix  replaces  the  variable  vowel  of  the  indica- 
tive: as, 

rega-m,  reg2-s,  rega-t,  regS-mus,  regS-tis,  rega-nt ;  capia-m, 
capia-s,  &c. ;  monea-m,  moneS-s,  &c ;  audia-m,  andiS-s,  .&c.  ea-m, 
quea-m,  fera-m,  and  the  old  fua-m  (750),  also  have  the  formative  sub- 
junctive vowel. 

843.  (2.)  The  present  subjunctive  stem  of  verbs  in  -Sre  ends 
in  -€-,  which  becomes  -e-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

laude-m,  laudS-s,  laude-t,  landC-mus,  laudS-tis*  laude-nt.  d5,  give^ 
also  has  de^-m,  d6-s,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

844.  Root  verbs  have  a  root  as  imperative  stem  (745-780) :  as,  es,  &c^ 
fer,  &c.  But  the  imperative  of  nOlO  has  a  stem  in  -i-,  like  verbs  in  -ire :  thus* 
n51l,  nGlI-t5,  nOlI-te,  nOli-tOte. 

845.  The  imperative  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere,  and  of  verbs  in 
-9re,  -8re,  and  -ire,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  indicative :  as, 

rege,  regi-t5,  regu-ntO,  rege-re ;  cape,  capi-tO,  capiu-ntG ;  f! ;  laudl, 
'  &c. ;  monS,  &c  ;  audi,  &c. 

846.  The  second  person  singular  imperative  active  of  dicO,  dGcO,  and 
faci5,  is  usually  die,  dtlc,  and  fac,  respectively,  though  the  full  forms,  dice, 
&c.,  are  also  used,  and  are  commoner  in  old  Latin.  Compounds  of  dGcG 
may  have  the  short  form  :  as,  CdQc.  ingerS  has  once  inger  (Catull.).  sciG 
has  regularly  the  singular  sci-tO,  plural  sci-tOte,  rarely  sci-te. 

IMPERFECT   INDICATIVE. 

847.  The  imperfect  indicative  stem  ends  in  -bfi-,  which  be- 
comes -ba-  in  some  of  the  persons:  as, 

daba-m,  dabS-s,  daba-t,  dabS-mus,  dabl-tis,  daba-nt:  iba-m ; 
quiba-m.  In  verbs  in  -ere  and  -€rc,  the  suffix  is  preceded  by  a  form 
ending  in  -S- :  as,  regSba-m ;  monCba-m ;  so  also  voICba-m  (nOlSba-m, 
milSba-m),  and  ferSba-m  ;  in  verba  in  -i5,  -ere,  and  in  -id,  -ire,  by  a  form 
ending  in  -iS- :  as.  capiSba-m  ;  audiSba-m  ;  in  verbs  in  -Sre,  by  one  end- 
ing in  -a- :  as,  laudSba-m.  In  verse,  verbs  in  -ire  sometimes  have  -I-  before 
the  suffix  (Plant.,  Ter.,  Catull..  Lucr.,  Verg.,  &c.) :  as,  audiba-t.  815,  say, 
has  sometimes  aiba-m,  &c.  (7S7) 

848.  The  suffix  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  sum,  am^  b  -8-,  which  becomes  -a- 
in  some  of  the  persons;  the  8  becomes  r  between  the  vowels  (116) :  era-m,  erl-S, 
cra-t,  era-mus,  era-tis,  era-nt. 

IMPERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

849.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -r€-,  which  be- 
comes -re-  in  some  of  the  persons  :  as, 
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dare-m,  darC-s,  dare-t,  dar6-mu8,  dar^-tis,  d«ure-nt;  ire-m,fore-m, 
lerre-m.  In  verbs  in  -ere,  the  -rS-  U  preceded  by  a  form  ending  in  -e- :  as, 
regere-m,  capere-m ;  in  verbs  in  -ire,  -€rc,  anci -ire,  by  one  ending  in  -a-, 
-S-»  or -i-,  respectively :  as,  laudSre-m,  monCre-m,  audire-m. 

850.  The  suffix  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  sum,  am^  is  -sS-,  which 
becomes  -se-  in  some  of  tlie  persons;  esse-m,  essS-s,  esse-t,  essS-mus, 
essS-tis,  esse-nt ;  so  also  Sss6-s,  &c.  (769).  vol5,  wish^  nOlO,  itv/zV,  and 
maiO,  prefer^  have  velle-m,  nOUe-m,  and  mftlle-m  respectively  (146). 

FUTURE. 

8^1.  The  future  stem  of  sum,  am^  is  er<>|e-:  erO,  eri-s,  eri-t,  eri-mus, 
eri-tis,  eru-nt.    dO  has  dabO,  eO  has  IbO,  and  queO  has  quib5. 

852.  (i.)  The  future  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere  and  -ire'  ends  in 
-a-  in  the  first  person  singular,  otherwise  in  -S-,  which  becomes 
-c-  in  Some  of  the  persons :  as, 

rega-m,  regC-s,  rege-t,  regS-mus,  regC-tis,  rege-nt;  capia-m, 
capi6-s,  &c. ;  audia-m,  audi6-s,  &c.  The  first  person  singular  is  not  a 
future  form,  but  the  subjunctive  present,  used  with  a  future  meaning  (842) ; 
an  old  form  in  -e-  is  also  quoted :  dice-m,  facie-m  (Cato).  Verbs  in  -ire 
sometimes  have  -boje-,  chiefly  in  the  dramatists:  as,  scibG,  opperibo-r 
(Plaut.,  Ter.),  iSnlbu-nt  (Prop.) ;  rarely  verbs  in  -cre  (819) :  as,  exsiigeb5 
( Plant.).    For  reddibO,  instead  of  the  usual  reddam,  see  757. 

853.  (2.)  The  future  stem  of  verbs  in  -fire  and  -€re  ends  in 
-bo',c-»  which  is  preceded  by  a  form  ending  in  long  -S-  or  -6- 
respectively :  as, 

laudibd,  laudSbi-s,  laudSbi-t,  laudSbi-mus,  laudSbi-tis,  laudlbu-nt. 
monSbO,  monCbi-8,  &c. 


II.    THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 
PERFECT    INDICATIVE    STEM. 

854.  There  are  two  kinds  of  perfect  stems :  (A.)  Some  verbs 
have  as  perfect  stem  a  root,  generally  with  some  modification, 
but  without  a  suffix  (858-866).  (B.)  Some  perfects  are  formed 
with  a  suffix,  -s-,  or  -v-  or  -u-  (867-875). 

85^.  Some  perfects  of  primitives  are  formed  not  from  a  root,  but  from  the  present 
stem  without  the  formative  vowel,  treated  as  a  root:  as,  prehend!,  seizea^  from 
prehend-  (866) ;  poposci,  asked^  fefelll,  (Uceived  (858)  ;  iOnzi,  joined  (867). 

856.  The  first  person  of  the  perfect  ends  in  -I,  sometimes  written  ei 
(29).  -t,  -s^  sometimes  written  -atel  (29),  -atia,  and  -mua  are  preceded  ^ 
by  short  I;  -re  is  always,  and  -rant  is  usually,  preceded  by  long  5:  as,  * 

rSxi,  rCxi-sti,  rSxi-t,  rCzi-mus,  rSxi-stis,  rSxS-runt  (rSxe-runt),  or 
rSzC-re. 
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857.  Sometimes  -t  is  preceded  by  long  i :  as,  iit,  petiit,  redieit  (29). 
•runt  is  sometimes  preceded  by  short  e  ( Plaut.,  Ter.,  Lucr.,  Hor.,  Ov., 
Verg.,  Phaedr.). 

(A.)  PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

858.  (i.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by 
prefixing  to  the  root  its  initial  consonant  with  the  following 
vowel,  which,  if  a,  is  usually  represented  by  e ;  this  is  called  the 
Reduplicated  Perfect^  and  the  first  syllable  is  called  the  Redu- 
plication: as, 

Perpbct  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

pn-pug-  pungS,  pumk  P  u  g- 

pc-pig-  pang5,/x  P«g- 

Other  examples  are :  cadO,  ////,  cecidi  (cad-,  74) ;  pariG,  bring  forth^ 
peper!  (par-,  73) ;  pellO,  push^  pepuli  (p o I-,  75) ;  poscS,  demand^  poposcf 
(855 ) ;  falls,  deceive^  tefelli(855,  73) ;  sec  also  923-^32.  caedO,  atl^  has  cecidi 
(80) ;  and  a  few  old  forms  are  quoted  from  verl^  having  an  o  or  an  u  iu 
tlie  root  with  e  in  the  reduplication:  as,  memord!,  pepugi. 

859.  Four  verbs  with  vowel  roots  also  have  a  reduplicated  perfect  stem : 
d5,  givey  fnUf  dare,  dedi ;  bibG,  drink^  bibere,  bibi ;  stO,  stand,  stSre,  steti, 
and  sist5,  set,  sistere,  -stiti,  rarely  stiti.  Also  four  verbs  in  -Sre :  morde5, 
bitCy  momord!,  pendeO,  hang,  pependi,  spondeO,  promise,  spopondi,  ten- 
ded, clip,  -totondi.  In  the  root  syllable  of  spopondi,  promised,  steti,  stood, 
stiti,  set,  and  the  old  scicidi.  clove,  an  s  is  dropped  ( 133). 

860.  In  compounds  the  reduplication  is  commonly  dropped;  as, 
cecidi,  fell,  compound  concidi,  tumbled  dawn.    Compounds  of  cucurri,  ran, 

sometimes  retain  the  reduplication  :  as,  prGcucurri.  Compounds  of  bibi,  drank, 
didici,  learned,  poposci,  asked,  stiti,  set,  steti,  stood,  and  dt^l,  gave,  put,  retain 
it,  the  last  two  weakening  e  to  i :  as,  restiti,  staid  back,  abscondidi,  hid  away, 
usually  becomes  abscoiidi ;  in  apparent  compounds,  e  is  usually  retained :  as,  circum 
Steti,  stood  round,  vSnum  deai,  pttt  for  sale.  The  reduplication  is  also  lost  ia 
the  simple  verbs  tuli,  carried,  old  tetuii,  and  in  scindO,  split,  scidi,  which  last 
is  rare  as  a  simple  verb. 

861.  Some  compounds  with  re-  drop  only  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  (95): 
as,  reccidi,  fell  back;  rettuli,  brought  back,  also  rStuli;  rtppeti,  found ;  ret- 
tudi,  fieat  back.    Some  perfects  occur  only  in  composition :  as,  percellG,  knock  down, 

eerculi ;  contundG,  smash  to  pieces,  contudi ;  diffindo,  split  apart,  diffidi  ; 
It  fidi  also  occurs  a  couple  of  times  as  a  simple  verb. 

862.  (2.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting 
of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

id-  ed6,  eat  e  d- 

I8g-  legGf  pi^h  up,  read  1  c  g- 

Other  examples  are  :  fodiO,  dig,  f5di ;  fundG,  pour,  fQdi ;  linquO,  lecme, 
liqui;  see  936-946.  Three  verbs  in  -Sre  also  have  this  form,  sedeO,  x//, 
sSdi,  strideb,  grate,  stridi,  videO,  see,  vidi ;  and  one  in  -ire,  veniG,  come, 
vSni. 
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igd,  do.  egi,  frangO,  break,  frSgi,  pangG,  /x,  rarely  p8gi,  but  always 
ipSfii,  imp€fip[,  oppSfi^!;  capiS,  take^  dpi,  faciG,  make^  fScI,  iacid, 
Vy  lecl.  .  So  also  the  old  co-Cpi,  began,  common  coepl. 


8^.  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  with  a  in  the  present  stem,  have  long 
6  in  the  p)erfect  stem  : 

ago,  do. 
compCj^' 

throw, 

864.  Two  verbs  in  -Sre  and  some  in  ^Cre  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  a  root 
which  ends  in  -v-  and  has  a  long  vowel :  iuvG,  help,  iuvSre,  iQvi,  lav5,  wash, 
lavSre  or  lavere,  ISvi;  caved,  look  out,  cavSre,  cSvi;  see  996. 

865.  Verbs  in  -u5,  -uere,  both  primitives  and  denominatives,  have  usually  a  per- 
feet  stem  in  short  u  of  the  theme  (57):  as,  lu5,  pay,  lui;  acuG,  sharpen,  acu!: 
see  947.  948.  Forms  with  long  Q  are  old  and  rare  (58) :  as,  fQ!,  adn&i,  cOnstitO!, 
institdi.    flud,  flow,  and  struO,  pile,  have  flQxi  and  strQxi  (830). 

866.  (3.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  from  roots  ending  in  two  con- 
sonants have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  the  root :  as^ 


Perfect  Stem. 

Verb. 

From  Theme. 

mand- 

mandO,  chew 

mand- 

pand- 

pandd,  open 

pand- 

Other  examples  are:  vort5  or  vert5,  /i/rw,  vorti  or  verti;  scandG,  climb, 
-scendi;  prehendd,  seize,  prehendl  (855);  vollO  or  vellO,  pluck,  volli  or 
vclli;  see  949-951.  Similarly  ferveO,  boil,  ferverc  or  fervCrc,  has  fcrvi 
or  ferbui  (823),  and  prandf  5,  lunch,  prandSre,  has  ^randi. 


(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -S-,  OR  IN   -V-  OR   -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN   -S-. 

867.  Many  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by  adding 
the  suffix  -s-  to  a  root,  which  generally  ends  in  a  mute ;  as, 


iFECT  Stem. 

Verb. 

From  Theme. 

carp-8- 

carpO,  pluck 

carp- 

scalp-s- 

scalps,  dig 

scalp- 

ges-s- 

gerO,  bear 

ges- 

dix- 

dic5,  say 

die- 

Other  examples  are :  dtlc5,  lead,  ddxi  (47) ;  fingG,  mould,  finxi  (855) ; 
IQdd,  play,  lasi  (137);  8Crib5,  lurite,  scripsi  (149);  stru5,  pile,  strfixi  (149) ; 
viv5,  live,  vixi  (88).  Some  verbs  with  a  short  vowel  in  the  present,  have  a 
long  vowel  in  the  perfect :  as,  regO,  guide,  rtxi  (149) ;  intelleg5,  understand, 
intellSxi  (823);  teg5,  cover,  tixi;  iungO,  ^Wm,  iQnxi  (855).  And  some 
verbs  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  present,  have  a  short  vowel  in  the  perfect :  as, 
Qr6,  bum,  ussi  (830).    See  952-961. 

868.  Some  .verbs  in  -6re  also  have  a  perfect  in  -s- :  as,  algeO,  apt  cold, 
alsi  ( 136) ;  haereS,  stick,  haesi  ( 133) :  see  999, 1000.  Also  some  in  -ire :  as, 
sarcid, /^A/^^,  sarsi  (136):  see  1014,  1015. 
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PERFECT  STEM    IN  -V-  OR  -U- 

869.  (i.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere,  with  vowel  roots,  and  almost 
all  verbs  in  -fire  or  -ire,  form  their  perfect  stem  by  adding  the 
suffix  -V-  to  a  theme  ending  in  a  long  vowel :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

cr6-v-  crCscO,  grow                         c  r  i- 

laudS-v-  laudO,  praise                         laudS- 

audi-v-  audio,  hear                           audi- 

For  other  verbs  in  -ere  with  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-,  and  particularly  tcr6, 
cemS,  8pem5,  and  stemG,  see  962-970. 

870.  A  few  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-  attached  to  a  presumed 
theme  in  long  i  :  as,  cupi5,  want^  cuplvi :  petO,  aim  at,  petiv!;  quaerO, 
inquirey  quaesivi ;  turcessO,  /etch,  arcCssivi ;  see  966-970. 

871.  A  few  verbs  in  -Cre  also  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v- :  as,  fle6,  tiw/,  flSre, 
flSvi;  see  1001-1003.  And  three  verbs  in  -€scere  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
attached  to  a  presumed  theme  in  long  6  :  -olSscO,  grow,  -olCvi ;  quiSscd,  gti 
quiet,  quiCvi  ;  auSscO,  get  used,  suSvi. 

87a.  One  verb  in  -Sscere  has  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-  attached  to  a  presumed  theme 
in  long  a:  advesperSscit,  it  gets  dusk,  advesperSvit. 

873.  {2.)  Many  verbs  in  -ere  form  'their  perfect  stem  by 
adding  the  suffix  -u-  to  a  consonant  root :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

al-u-  al5,  nurture  al- 

gen-u-  gignG,  beget  g  e  n- 

Other  examples  are  :  col5,  cultivate,  colui ;  cGnaulG,  consult,  cGnsnluI ; 
-cumbd,  lie,  -cuboi;  frem5,  roar,  fremui;  fMcib,draw  out,  Slicul;  molO, 
grind,  molui;  rapi5,  snatch,  rapui;  serG,  string,  -semi;  stertG,  snore, 
-stertui ;  strepG,  make  a  racket,  strepui ;  texG,  weave,  texu! ;  volG,  will, 
volui ;  compescG,  check,  compescui  (855) ;  see  971-976. 

874.  Some  verbs  in  -Ire  also  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -u-:  as,  crepG, 
rattle,  crepSre,  crepui  (993) ;  and  many  in.-6re :  as,  moneG,  warn,  monCre, 
monui :  see  1004-1006;  also  four  in  -ire :  as,  saliG,  leap,  aalire,  salui  ( 1019). 

875.  Very  few  verbs  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -u-  formed  from  a  noun  stem: 
as,  matOrCscG,  ^/  ripe,  matQrui  (mStQro-);  nigrCscG,  get  black,  nigral 
(nigro-). 


PERFECT   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

876.  The  perfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -eri-,  for  which 
-eri-  is  sometimes  used :  as, 

rCzeri-m,  r6xeri-s,  rCzeri-t,  rCzeii-mus,  ifxeri-tis,  rSxeri-nt. 
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877.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive,  long  i  is  found  before  the  person  endings 
-s,  -mus,  and  -tis,  some  25  times,  as  follows:  -is,  18  times  (Plaut3,  Pac., 
Enn.,  Ter^  Hor.,  Tib.,  Sen^  inscr.,  once  each,  Ov.  8),  -imus,  4  times 
(Plaut.  3,  Ter.  i),  -itis,  3  times  (Plaut.  2,  £nn.  i). 

878.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive,  short  i  is  found,  as  in  the  future  perfect,  some  9 
times,  thus:  -is,  8  times  (Plaut.  in  anapests  3,  Verg.  2,  Hor.  3),  -imus  once 
(Verg.).    But  before  -tis,  short  i  is  not  found. 

PERFECT   IMPERATIVE. 

879.  One  verb  only,  meminf,  remember^  has  a  perfect  imperative ;  in  this 
imperative,  the  person  endings  are  not  preceded  by  a  vowel,  thus:  memen-tG, 
mem  en- tote. 

PLUPERFECT  INDICATIVE. 

880.  The  pluperfect  indicative  stem  ends  in  -erfi-,  which  be- 
comes -era-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

rSxera-m,  rexer2-s,  rSxera-t,  r€zer2-mus,  r6xerS-tis,  rSxera-nt. 
PLUPERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

88x,  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -iss6-,  which 
becomes  -isse-  in  some  of  the  persons:  as, 

rCxisse-m,  rCxissC-s,  rSxisse-t,  rSxissC-mus,  rCxiss6-tis,  rSxisse-nt. 
FUTURE   PERFECT. 

882.  The  future  perfect  stem  ends  in  -erO-  and  -eri- :  as, 
rSxerO,  rSxeri-s,  rCxeri-t,  rexeri<*mu8,  rCxeri-tis,  r€xeri-nt. 

883.  In  the  future  perfect,  short  i  is  found  before  the  p>erson  eiidings 
•8,  -mns,  and  -tis,  some  40  times,  as  follows :  -is,  29  times  (Plaut.  2,  Cic.  i, 
Catull.  I,  Verp.  7.  Hor.  12,  Ov.  4,  Germ,  i,  Juv.  i);  -imus,  3  times  (Plaut., 
Ter.,  Lucr.) ;  -itis,  8  times  (Enn.  i,  Plaut  5,  Ov.  2). 

884.  In  the  future  perfect,  long  i  is  found,  as  in  the  perfect  subjunctive,  some 
13  times,  thus:  -is,  28  times  (Plaut.  3,  Hor.  5,  Ov.  15,  Prop.,  Stat.,  Mart.,  Priap., 
uiscr.,  once  each),  -Imus,  once  (Catull.),  -itis,  4  times  (Ov.  3,  Priap.  i). 


SHORT  OR  OLD  FORMS. 

885.  (i.)  Some  shorter  forms  in  the  perfect  system  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  old  Latin. 

886.  {a.)  Shorter  forms  in  the  perfect  indicative,  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, and  the  infinitive,  most  of  them  from  perfects  in  -s-  (867),  occur 
chiefly  in  verse  :  thus, 

Perfect  indicative,  second  person  sinj^lar,  common :  as,  dixt!  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Cic.) ; 
plural,  rare :  as,  accestis  (Ver§.).  Pluperfect  subjunctive  singular,  not  very  com- 
mon: as,  exstmxem  (Verg.),  mtcUSxCs  (Plaut),  vixet  (Verg.);  plural,  once 
only,  SrSpsSmus  (Hor.).  Infinitive,  dixe  (Plaut.),  c5nsQmpse  (Lucr.). 
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887.  {b.)  A  i>crfcct  subjunctive  stem  in  -si-  or  in  -sst-,  and  a  future  per- 
fect indicative  stem  in  -8o|e-  or  in  -880|c-,  occur  chiefly  in  old  laws  and 
prayers,  and  in  dramatic  verse:  as, 

Perfect  subjunctive :  iaxim,  fazis,  paxseis  (inscr.  145  b.c.)>  faxit,  fazimus, 
faxitiSj  faxint;  ausim,  ausis,  ausit;  locSssim,  amSssis,  servSssit, 
am2ssmt,  prohibSssis,  prohibSssit,  cohibSssit,  licCssit. 

Future  perfect  indicative :  f  axO,  faxis,  faxit,  f axitis,  capsG,  receps5,  iussO, 
ocdsit,  capsimos:  levSssO,  invitissitis,  malcSssitis,  exocul2ssiti8, 
prohibSssis,  prohibSssint.  Denominatives  in  -Sre  have  also,  in  old  Latin,  a 
future  perfect  infinitive :  as,  impetrSssere. 

888.  Passive  inflections,  as  future  perfect  faxitur,  turbSssitur,  deponent 
MERCASSITVR  (inscT.  Ill  B.C.),  are  very  rare;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
fax5  and  ausim,  even  the  active  forms  had  become  antiquated  by  150  B.C.  De- 
nominatives in  -ire  never  have  the  above  formations.  But  ambid,  canvass,  is 
thought  to  have  a  future  perfect  ambissit  twice  (Plaut.  prol.). 

889.  (2.)  Shortened  forms  from  perfect  stems  formed  by  the 
suffix  -V-  (869)  are  very  common  in  all  periods. 

890.  (rt.)  In  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -ftv-,  -Sv-,  and 
-5v-,  V  is  often  dropped  before  -la-,  -€r-,  or  -er-,  and  the  vowels  thus 
brought  together  are  contracted  :  as, 

laudSvisti,  laudSsti ;  laudSvistis,  laudSstis ;  laudSvSrunt,  laudSrunt 
(but  the  form  in  -re,  as  laudSvCre,  is  never  contracted) ;  laudSveriro, 
laudarim,  &c. ;  laudSveram,  laudSram,  &c. ;  laudSvissem,  laudSssem, 
&c. ;   laudSverS,  laudSrO,  &c. :  laudSvisse,  laudSsse. 

-plSvisti,  -pISsti ;  -plCvistis,  -plSstis ;  -plCverunt,  -plSrunt ;  plBvc- 
rim,  -pierim,  &c. ;  -pigveram,  -olCram,  &c. ;  -plCvissem,  -plessem, 
&c. ;  -plSverd,  -plSr5,  &c. ;  -plSvisse,  -plSsse. 

nSvisti,  n5sti;  nGvistis,  nSstis;  nGvSrunt,  n5runt;  ndverim,  n5- 
rim,  &c.;  nSveram,  nOram,  &c. ;  nOvissem,  nOssem,  &c;  nSverO 
always  retains  the  v,  but  c9g^5r9,  &c ;  nGvisse,  n5sse. 

891.  The  verbs  in  which  v  is  not  a  sufiix,  but  belonjgs  to  the  root  (864),  are  not 
thus  shortened,  except  moveS,  mostly  in  compounds.  iuv5.  however,  has  ioerint 
(CatuU.),  adiuerG  (Enn.),  once  each,  and  twice  adiuerit  (Plaut,  Ten). 

89a.  Contractions  in  the  perfect  before  -t  and  -mus  are  rare:  as,  inritSt, 
disturbit;  suCmus  or  sti^mus  (Lucr.),  nGmus  (Enn.),  cGnsu^mus (Prop.). 

893.  (p.)  In  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  xn  -iv-,  v  is  often 
dropped  before  -is-,  -er-,  or  -er- ;  but  contraction  is  common  only 
in  the  forms  which  have  -ia- :  as, 

audivisti,  audisti ;  audivistis,  audlstis ;  audlvSrunt,  audiSrunt ; 
aodiverim,  audierim,  &c. ;  audiveram,  audieram,  &c. ;  audivissem, 
audissem,  &c. ;  audiverG,  audierG,  &c. ;  audivisse,  audisse.  Sometimes 
audit,  audiit,  audit.  Intermediate  between  the  long  and  the  short  forms 
are  audierSs  and  audierit,  once  each  (Ter.).  In  the  perfect  subjunctive, 
sinG  has  siveris  (Plaut.,  Cato),  siris  (Plaut,  Cato,  Liv.),  sireis  (Pac),  or 
scirfs  (Plaut.),  sirit  (Plaut,  Liv.),  siritis  ( Plaut).  siverint  (Plaut..  Curt), 
sierint  (Cic,  Curt.),  or  sirint  (Plaut.).  dCsinG  is  thought  to  have  dSsimus 
in  the  perfect  indicative  a  couple  of  times  (Sen.,  Plin.  Ep.). 
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NOUNS    OF    THE    VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

894.  The  active  infinitive  has  the  ending  -re  in  the  present, 
and  -isse  in  the  perfect :  as, 

dare ;  regere,  capere ;  laudSre,  monCre,  audire.  rSxisse ;  laudSvisse 
or  laudSsse,  monuisse,  audivisse  or  audlsse. 

895.  For  -r6  in  old  Latin,  see  65.  The  infinitive  of  fi5,  become^  ends  in  -rl, 
fieri,  which  is  not  a  passive  form ;  twice  Here  (Enn.,  Laev.)*  An  older  form  for  -re 
is  -se,  found  in  esse,  to  be^  Ssse,  to  eaty  and  their  compounds.  For  velle,  to  wish 
(mSlle,  n5Ile),  see  146.  In  the  perfect,  eS,  go^  sometimes  has  -iisse  in  compounds 
(766),  and  in  poetry,  pet5,  go  to^  has  rarely  petiisse. 

896.  The  present  infinitive  passive  of  verbs  in  -ere  has 
the  ending  -i ;  that  of  other  verbs  has  -ri :  as, 

regi,  capi;  laudSri,  monCri,  audiri.  ferO,  carry ^  has  ferri.  The  length 
of  the  i  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  spelling  ei  (29) :  as,  darei. 

807.  A  longer  form  in  -ier  for  -!,  and  -rier  for  -li,  is  common  in  old  laws 
and  dramatic  verse,  and  occurs  sometimes  in  other  poetry:  as,  vigx^-r^  to  be  poste^i 
GNOSCIER,  to  be  read  (inscr.  186  B.C.) ;  dicier,  to  be  said^  cOrSrier,  to  be  looked 
after  (Plaut. ) ;  dominSrier,  to  be  lord  paramount  ( Verg. ). 

898.  The  place  of  the  perfect  passive,  future  active,  and  future  passive  infinitive 
is  supplied  by  a  circumlocution,  as  seen  in  the  paradigms.  For  the  future  perfect 
-ftssere,  see  887. 

GERUNDIVE  AND  GERUND. 

899.  The  gerundive  stem  is  formed  by  adding  -ndo-,  nom- 
inative -ndus,  -nda,  -ndum,  to  the  present  stem  :  as, 

dandus,  stem  dando-  ;  regendus,  capiendus ;  laudandus,  monendus, 
audiendus.  Verbs  in  -ere  and  -ire  often  have  -undus,  when  not  preceded 
by  u  or  v,  esp>ecially  in  formal  style :  as,  capiundus ;  eO,  go,  always  has 
eundum,  and  orior,  rise^  oriundus.  For  the  adjective  use,  see  288.  The 
gerund  is  like  the  oblique  cases  of  the  neuter  singular.  For  -bnndus,  see 
289 ;  -cundus,  290. 

SUPINE. 

900.  The  supine  stem  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -tu-,  which 
is  often  changed  to  -su-  (912). 

This  suffix  is  attached  to  a  root  or  to  a  form  of  the  present  stem  after 
the  manner  of  the  perfect  participle  (906) :  as,  nQntiStum,  to  report,  nQ^' 
tiStQ,  in  reporting,  stem  nuntiStu-.  Many  of  the  commonest  verbs  have 
no  supine:  as,  sum,  e5,  fer5;  regO,  emO,  tegO;  amO,  d€le5»  doce^ 
&c.,  &c 

PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

901.  The  present  participle  stem  is  formed  by  adding  -nt- 
or  -nti-,  nominative  -ns,  to  the  present  stem  :  as, 

d^s,  givifig,  stems  dant-,  danti- ;  regCnt,  capi^ns ;  laudans*  monSns, 
audiCns. 
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902.  The  adjective  sontem  (accusative,  no  nominative),  which  was  originally  the 
participle  of  sum,  has  o  before  the  suffix,  and  abs€ns  and  praesSns  have  e ;  the 
participle  of  eO  has  S  in  the  nominative  singular,  otherwise  u,  iCns,  euntis,  &c. 
n  rarely  drops  before  -s  (131) :  as,  libes  (inscr.)}  exsultSs  (Enn.),  animSs  (Lucr.). 

903.  Some  adjectives  which  were  originally  present  oartidples  have  no  verb :  as, 
cX^m^tis^  merciful,  ClegSns,  <r^<7iV^,  i vidSns,  ^i^ar,  uequens,  M/VX*,  petulins, 
ua ft/on f  TtcBns,  fres/tf  repSns,  sudden,  &c.,  &c    For  pot^ns, /ower/u/,  see  922. 

FUTURE    PARTICIPLE. 

904.  The  future  participle  suffix  is  -turo-,  nominative -turus, 
-tQra,  -tQrum,  which  is  often  changed  to  -suro-,  nominative 
-surus,  -sura,  -surum  (912). 

This  suffix  is  added  to  a  theme  after  the  nianner  of  the  perfect  participle 
(906)  :    as,  rSctQrus,  ^om^  to  gtticU  ;  laudStQrus,  going  to  praise, 

005.  Some  future  participles  have  a  di£Ferent  formation  from  that  of  the  perfect 

farticiple :  as,  mortuus,  dead,  moritQrus ;  see  also  in  the  dictionary  ar^S, 
ruor,  orior,  ru5,  scc5.  And  some  verbs  have  two  forms  of  the  future  partiaple : 
as,  SgnSscO,  fgnOscO,  hauriO,  iuvO,  pariO.  Some  verbs  which  have  no  per- 
fect participle  have  a  future  participle :  as,  acauiSsc5,  appSreG,  3rde9|  cale5» 
careG,  doleS,  SsuriG,  furlG,  haereG,  incidS,  iaceG.  -nuG,  parcG,  rauciG, 
recidG,  sonG,  stG,  valeo. 

PERFECT  PAHTICIPLE. 

go6.  The  perfect  participle  suffix  is  -to-,  nominative  -tus, 
-ta,  -turn,  which  is  often  changed  to  -so-,  nominative  -sus, 
-sa,  -sum  (912). 

907.  The  perfect  participle  was  originally  active  as  well  as  passive,  and 
some  participles  have  retained  the  active  meaning  :  as, 

adultus,  ^rown  up;  Smersus,  rising  out  from;  exGsus,  perGsus,  hating 
bitterly;  placitus,  engaging;  idrStUS,  Jicvr;/,  zoTiX^tWMS,  conspiring ;  prSn- 
8US,  having  lunclud,  cCnStus,  having  dined^  pGtus,  drunk,  &c.  The  perfect 
participles  of  deponents  are  usually  active,  but  sometimes  passive :  as,  meditStus, 
having  studied,  or  studied.  Many  verbs  are  not  accompanied  by  a  perfect  participle 
(8ii),  particularly  verbs  in  -Crc,  with  a  parallel  adjective  in  -idU8  (287).^  Intran- 
sitive verbs  have  usually  only  the  neuter.  A  perfect  active  participle  meminSns  is 
said  to  have  been  used  twice  (Plaut.,  Laev.). 

908.  The  perfect  participle  is  formed  in  one  6t  two  separate 
ways: 

909.  (i.)  From  a  theme  consisting  of  a  root ;  in  this  way  the  par- 
ticiples of  most  verbs  in  -ere  and  -€re  are  formed :  as, 

gestus,  carried,  aptus,  y?/,  aolQtus,  loosed  (113),  i^nctus,  Joined  (831), 
*  spATSUS,  sprtnhled  {126) ;  doctus,  taught. 

9x0.  In  some  consonant  root  participles  of  verbs  in  -ere,  -5re,  or  -€re, 
which  have  the  suffix  -u-  in  the  perfect  stem  (873),  the  -to-  is  preceded  by 
a  short  i:  as,  genitus,  ^m  (971-976);  domitus,  tamed  (993);  xnonitus, 
warned  {loo^,  1004, 1009).  In  old  Latin,  e  occurs :  as,  mereta  (inscr.) ;  e  is 
retained  in  vegetus,  sprightly.    One  participle  has  -tuo-  :  mortuus,  dead. 
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on.  Some  verbs  in  -Sre  have  participles  from  consonant  roots:  as,  frictus^ 
rubbed^  fricO,  fricSre ;  sc2  993.  Abo  some  in  -ire  :  as,  faitus,  stuffed  (136), 
farciO,  farcire;  f ultus, /r£>//ri/,  f ulcid,  fulcire;  see  1011-1015,  and  1017, 1019, 
1020. 

gxa.  With  some  roots  in  -d-  or  -t-,  in  -1-,  -m-,  or  -r-,  and  a  few  others. 
-to-  becomes  -so-  (153) :  as,  fossus,  dug;  pulBus^  pus/tfd ;  of  two  s's  one  is 
often  dropped :  as,  divissus,  divided^  conunonly  divisus ;  with  some  partici- 
ples always:  as,  fisus,  trusting ;  and  regularly  when  the  root  ends  in  two 
consonants :  as,  vorsus  or  versus,  turned, 

913.  (2.)  From  a  theme  in  long  A  or  in  long  I;  in  this  way 
participles  are  regularly  formed  from  denominatives  in  -fire  or  -ire 
respectively :  as, 

laudStus,  praised ;  auditus,  heard, 

914.  A  few  perfect  participles  of  verbs  in  -ere  are  formed  from  a  presumed  theme 
in  long  i,  or  long  C,  or  from  one  in  long  Q :  as,  petitos,  aimed  at ;  exolStUS, 
grown  out;  see  967-970;  tribtktus,  assigned;  see  947,  948. 

9x5.  (1.)  Many  perfect  participles  formed  from  consonant  roots 
have  a  short  root  vowel :  as, 

adspectus,  beheld ;  captus,  taken ;  coctus,  cooked;  commentus,  devis' 
ing;  cultus,  tilled ;  dictus,  said^  verb  dic5;  ductus,  ledy  dtlcS;  factus, 
made;  fossus,  dug;  gtstus,  carried ;  inltctuSt  allured ;  qutstus,  com^ain- 
ing;  raptus,  seized;  tersus,  neat;  teztus,  woven  ;  vorsus,  turned. 

916.  (2.)  Some  perfect  participles  formed  from  consonant  roots 
have  a  long  root  vowel,  sometimes  even  when  the  vowel  of  the  p?irallel 
present  stem  is  short :  as, 

fizus,  fastened^  verb  fir 5 ;  -flictus,  dashed^  -flig5 ;  pSstus,  fed^  pSsc5 ; 
pollQctus,  offered  npy  polTiiceO;  scriptus,  written^  scribS;  Qstus,  bumt^ 
Qr5.  Also  3ctus,  driven^  agS;  Smptus,  bottght^  emG;  friictus,  enjoying^ 
fruor ;  iCctus,  atlled^  leg5 ;  pictus,  painted,  ping5 ;  rCctus,  ruled^  regG ; 
relictus,  left,  relinqu5;  strfictus,  piled,  stru5;  tSctus,  covered,  teg5; 
flnctus,  anointed,  unguG ;  victus,  conquered,  vincO;  Qltus,  avenging,  ulciscor. 
Furthermore,  iQnctus,  y<?/W</,  iungS;  sSnctus,  hallowed^  sanciG  {831); 
also,  fQnctus,  having  performed ^  fungor. 

917.  (i.)  Most  perfect  participles  formed  from  vowel  roots  have 
a  long  root  vowel :  as, 

iStus,  home  (125);  nStus,  born;  'pl^tus,  Jilled ;  tritus,  worn;  n5tut, 
knowtt ;  sQtus,  sewed.  So  also  rOtus,  but  only  in  the  law  phrase  rt&ta 
caesa,  or  rUta  ct  caesa,  diggings  and  cuttings,  i.e.,  minerals  and  timber. 

gil8.  (2.)  Ten  perfect  participles  formed  from  vowel  roots  have 
ort  root  vowel ;   they  are : 
citus,  datus,  hnrriedy  given  -rutus,  sbX^is,  fallen,  planted 

itum,  ratus,  goite,  thinking  situs,  status,  lying,  set 

litus,  quitus,  besmeared,  been  able 

919.  As  citus,  so  always  percitus  and  incitus  (once  incitus,  doubtful);  usu- 
ally concitus,  rarely  concitus ;  ezcitus  and  excftus  equally  common ;  always 
accltus.  ambitus  always  has  long  i  (763).  Sgnitus,  recognised,  cSgnitus, 
known,  and  the  adjectives  inclutus  or  inclitus,  0/  high  renown,  and  putus, 
clean,  have  a  short  root  vowel.    For  dSfrfltum,  dCfrutum,  sec  62. 
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LIST    OF    VERBS 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

920.  I.  The  principal  parts  of  root  verbs  and  of  verbs  in  -ere 
are  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  are  best  learned  separately 
for  every  verb  (922-986). 

921.  II.  The  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  -3re,  -Sre,  and  -Ire, 
are  usually  formed  as  follows  : 


laud5,  praise  laudSre  laudSvI 

mone5,  advise  monCre  monul 

audid,  hear  audire  audivl 

For  other  formations,  see  989-1022. 


laudatus 
monitus 
auditus 


I.    Primitive  Verbs. 

(A.)  ROOT  VERBS. 

92a.  Root  verbs  have  their  principal  parts  as  follows : 

sum,  am  esse  

,  become^  get,  am      fore  f ul  

For  fuam,  &c.,  forem,  &c.,  fore,  see  750.    ful,  &c.,  serves  as  the  perfect 
system  of  sum. 

pos-sum,  can  po8-se  

,  can  potui  

potui,  &c.,  serves  as  the  perfect  system  of  possum.     Of  the  present  system 
of  potuI,  only  potCns,  powerful^  b  used,  and  only  as  an  adjective. 
^^y  give  y  put  dare  ded!  datus 

For  compounds,  sec  757. 
bib5,  drink  bibere  bibi  p5tus 

So  the  compounds,  with  the  reduplication  preserved  in  the  perfect  system  (S60). 
8er5,  J^nv  serere  sCvi  satus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  perfect  participle  :  as,  c5n-8itus. 


sist5,  set 
inquam,  quoth  I 

queS,  can 
ne-qued,  canH 
ed6,  eat 

V0I5,  willy  wishy  want 
n515,  wonH 
mai6,  like  better 
ferd,  carry 

For  tuU,  old  tetuli, 

sistere 

see  780 
146 

-stiti,  rarely  stiti 

inquii  once 

il,  very  rarely  ivi 

quivi 

ne-qulvi 

6dl 

volul 

n51ul 

mSluI 

(tuli) 

;  for  the  perfect  of  r( 

status 

Ire 
quire 
ne-quire 
esse 

velle 
n511e 
maile 
ferre 
and  iStus, ! 

itum,  -itus 
quitus 
ne-quitus 
6sus 

(latus) 
5-fera,  861. 
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(B.)    VERBS   IN    -ere. 
(A.)    PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

923.  {la.)  The  following  verbs  in  -are  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (858),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tiui : 

924.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 

can5,  make  music  canere  cecini  (cantStus) 

For  con-cin5,  oc-cinS,  and  prae-cin5,  see  971  and  823. 

Xtn'di^^  stretch  tendere  tetendi  tentus 

For  tennitur  (Ten),  dis-tennite  (Flaut),  see  146;  late  participle  tCnsus. 

Compounds  have  -tend!  (860)  and  -tentus.    But  sometimes  ex-tCnsus,  and  in 

late  writers,  dS-tCnsus,  dis-tCnsus,  os-tSnsu8,  and  re-tSnsus. 

925.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|c-  {831 ). 

pang5,/x  pangere  pepigf,  agreed         p&ctus 

In  meaning,  the  perfect  pepigi  corresponds  to  paclscor ;  panxit,  made,  set  in 
verse  (Enn.),  panxerit,  set  (Col.),  pCgit  (Pac),  pSgerit  (Cic. ),>*«/,  once  each. 
For  com-pingd  and  im-pingS,  see  938. 

pung5,/i/n^A  pungere  pupugi  punctus 

For  com-pungd  and  ex-pung5,  see  954  and  823. 

tangd, /t'uM  tangere  tetigi  t&ctus 

In  old  Latin :  tagS  (Turp.),  tagit,  tag^am  (Pac).  Compounds  have  i  for  a  in 
the  present  system :  as,  con-ting5,  con-tingere,  con-tig!  (860),  con-t2ctu8 ; 
in  old  Latin:  at-tig28  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Ace,  Pac.),  at-tigat  (Pac),  at-tig&tis 
(Plant.,  Pac). 

936.  {c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -loje-  (833). 
toll5,  take  off  tollere  (sus-tuli)  (sub-Utus) 

As  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle  of  toll5  are  appropriated  by  f er5,  tollO  takes 
those  of  sus-tolld.    The  original  perfect  is  tetuli  (860). 

927.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8Co|e.  (834). 

disc5, /fant  discere  didici  

posed,  demand  poscere  poposci  

For  poposci,  see  855.    For  -didicI  and  -poposci,  see  860. 

928.  (^.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ioje-  (836). 

pari5,  bring  forth  parere  peperi  partus 

For  forms  in  -ire,  see  791.  a-periS,  o-peri5,  1019;  com-periO,  1012;  re- 
periS,  101 1. 

929.  (i  b,)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (858),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  is  -eas  (912). 

930.  (<i.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e-  (829). 

cad5,/<r//  cadere  cecidi  -cSsus 

Compounds  have  1  for  a  in  the  present  system:  as^  oc-cidS,  oc-cidere, 
oc-cidi  (860),  oc-c2sus.  Rarely  e  in  the  present  and  perfect  systems  (Enn.,  Lucr., 
Varr.) :  as,  ac-cedere,  ac-cedisset.    For  the  perfect  of  re-cid5,  see  861. 

caedd,/^//,  ctu  caedere  cecidi  caesus 

Compounds  have  i  for  ae :  as,  ac-cidS,  ac-cidere,  ac-cidi  (860),  ac-cisus. 
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parc5,  jr/ar#  parcere  pepercl  

pepercl,  &c.  (regularly  in  Cic,  Caes.,  Hon,  Ov.,  Mart. ;  Nq>.  once;  also  Plaut. 
twice,  Ter.  once).  Old  parsi,  &c  (Plaut.  8,  Cato,  Ter.,  Nov.,  Nep.,  once  each) ; 
once  parcuit  (Naev.).  Compounds:  com-perce  (Plaut.),  con-parsit  (Ter.)» 
in-perce,  im-percitd,  re-percis  (Plaut),  re-parcent  (Lucr.). 

pend5,  weighs  pay  pendere  pependi  pCnsus 

931.  [b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -oje.  (831 ). 

tundd,  pound      ^  tundere  tutudi  not  used        tOnsus 

For  the  perfect  of  re-tund5,  see  861 ;  other  compounds  have  the  perfect  -tudi 
(861),  but  once  con-tQdit  (Enn.).  Perfect  participle,  tOsus  (Plin.,  Mart);  com- 
pounds :  con-tfinsus  (Plin.),  con-tQsus  (Cato,  Varr.,  Caes.,  Lucr.,  Sal.,  Verg., 
&c.);  ob-tQnsus  (Plaut,  Verg.,  Li  v..  Sen.),  op-tQsus,  ob-tQsus  (Lucr.,  Sen., 
Quintil.,  Tac);  per-tfissus  (Plaut.),  per-tfisus  (Cato,  Lucr.,  Liv.,  Sen.,  &c.); 
re-tQnsus  (Plaut,  Verg.),  re-tOsus  (Cic,  Lucr.,  Hon);  sub-tQsus  (Tib.). 

932.  (c)  With  the  present  stem  in  -role-,  or  -lojc-  (833). 
curr5,  run  currere  cucurri  cursum 

For  perfect  of  compounds,  see  860. 
^9S^^,chiia  faUere  fefeUI  falsus 

Compound  re-fellO,  rc-fellcrc,  re-felli  (860), . 

pelld,/MjA  pellere  pepuli  pulsus 

For  the  perfect  of  re-pellS,  see  861 .    Other  compounds  have  -pull  (860). 

933.  (ir.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  lost  the  reduplication 

(861): 

934.  (a,)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831 ). 
finds,  split  apart  findere  -fidl,  rarely  fidi         fissus 
scindd,  rend                 scindere  -scidi,  rarely  scid!  scissus 

935    (*•)  ^Vith  the  present  stem  in  -lole-  {833). 
'^tr-z^\V^^  knock  down   per-cellere  per-cull  per-culsus 

.  93^-  (2<»-)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle,  when  used,  in  -tua : 

937.  (<7.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -olg.  (829). 
agd,  drive  agere  Cgi  Sctus 

Real  compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system:  as,  ab->ig5,  ab-igere, 
ab-Sgi,  ab-actus;  but  per-agS  retains  a.     c5g5  and  dCg5  are  contracted; 

c5gd,  cdgere,  co-Sgf ,  co-Sctus ;  dCg5,  dCgere,  , . 

txcA^  take^  buy  emere  Sml  Smptus 

co-emd  retains  e  in  the  present  system,  and  usually  inter-emS  and  per-em5 ; 
other  compounds  have  -im5.    For  cOmS,  dCmS,  pr5md,  and  sfimS,  see  952. 
1  strike  !cl  ictus 

Forms  of  the  present  system  arc  Icit  (Plaut,  Lucr.),  icitur  (Plin.),  Icimur 
(Lucr.). 
\tg6,  pick  up,  read  legere  ICgf  ICctus 

Compounds  with  ad,  inter,  nee-,  per,  prae,  and  re-,  have  -legO  in  the 
present  system,  others  -ligS.    For  di-lig5,  intel-legS,  neg-legS,  see  953. 
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938.  (^.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o  j  e-  (831 ). 
com'pingOt/lx  iogetAer  com-pingere      com-p6gf  com-pactus 

A  compound  of  pangO  (925, 823). 
irzngQ,  smasA  frangere  frCgi  frftctus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system  :  as«  cGn-f ring5,  c5n-f ringere, 
cdn-frCgi,  c5n-fr&ctu8. 

im'ping6,  drive  rn         im-pingere         im-pSgf  im-pSctus 

A  compound  of  pangO  (925,  823).    So  also  op-pSgL 
linquo,  /eave  linquere  liqui  -lictus 

rumps,  hirst  rumpere  rdpi  niptus 

So  the  compounds.    But  Plautus  has  con-'minptus  and  dir-nimptus. 
vinc5,  conquer  vincere  vie!  vlctus 

939*  (^0  ^ith  the  present  stem  in  -8Co|e.  (834). 
ptLV^scQ,  gei  a/raid        pavSscere  ez-pSvi  

940.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 
capid,  faJbe  capere  cSpi  captus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  sjrstem  and  e  in  the  perfect  participle  :  as, 
in-cipid,  in-cipere,  in-cCpi,  in-ceptus.  In  the  present  system,  e  b  rare:  as, 
re-ccpit  (Lucr.) ;  u  is  frequent  in  old  Lathi. 

coepid,  Segin  rare  coepere  once        coepi  coeptus 

See  812-814. 
facia,  ma^e  facere  feci  «       factus 

For  fac,  see  846 ;  for  passive,  788.  Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  sys- 
tem and  e  in  the  perfect  participle:  as,  ef-fici&,  ef-ficere,  ef-fCci,  ef-fectus. 

fagi5,  run  away  fugere  fOgi  

iacid,  Mrtncr  iacere  iSci  iactus 

Compounds  have  -iciS  (112), -icere,  -iSci,  -iectus :  as,  C-iciO,  6-icere, 
6-iCc!,  6-iectU8.  In  old  Latin  the  present  system  has  rarely  -ieciS;  -iecere. 
dis-siciO  is  sometimes  used  (Lucr.,  Verg.)  for  dis-iciS  (146). 

^41.  (2^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sistipjr  of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle,  when  used,  in  -sos  (912). 

94a.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o{e.  (829). 
tflddt  hammer  cQdere  -cQdi  -cQsus 

943.  (^.)  With  reduplication  and  -o|e-  in  the  present  stem  (829). 
fAdj^t  settle  sidere  sidi, -sidi, -sSdi     -sessus 

944.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831). 
funds, /ewr  fundere  flldi  fOsus 

945.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -sofe-  for  -to|e-  (835). 
vis^tgotosee  vlsere  visi  

946.  (/.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e-  (836). 

iodi6tdig  fodere  f5di  fossus 

For  forms  in  -ire,  see  791. 
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947.  (2^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  (367)  with  the  present 
stem  in  -o|e-  (fiyj^  840),  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -u-  or  in  -v-  of  the 
theme  (865),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus: 


acuO,  sharpen  acuere 

argu5,  make  clear  argucre 

con-grud,  agree  con-gruere 

ez-ud,  doff  ex-uere 

im-bu5,  give  a  smack  of  im-buere 


ind-uO,  don 
in-gru5,  impend 
lu6,  payy  atone  for 
metud, /rar 
-nuO,  nod 
pluit,  it  rains 
ru5,  tumble  down 
80-lv6,  loose 
Spu5,  spit 
Status,  set 


ind-uere 

in-gniere 

luere 

metuere 

-nuere 

pluere 

ruere 

8o-lvere 

spuere 

statu  ere 


acu! 

argul 

con-grui 

ex-ui 

im-bul 

ind-ui 

in-grui 

lui 

metui 

-nui 

pluit,  plQvit 

rui 

so-lvi 

-spui 

statu! 


acQtus  adjective 
argtitus  rare 


ex-Qtus 

im-blltus 

ind-Qtu8 


-IQtus,  washed 
metOtus  once 


-rutus 
8o-lQtus 


statlltus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  throughout:  as,  c5n-8titud,  c5n-8tituere,  &c 
volv5,  roll  volvere  volvi  volfltus 

8u5,  sew  suere  -sui  sQtus 

ttihvi^^  assign  tribuere  tribui  tribtitus 

948.  Two  verbs  in  -ere  with  the  present  stem  in  -nuo|e.  (833).  have  the 
perfect  stem  in  -nu-  '(865),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus : 
minuQ,  lessen                 minuere              minui                  minOtus 
stemud,  snecne  stemuere  stemui  

949-  (3O  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  root  ending  in  two  consonants  (866),  and  the  perfect 
participle  in  -sos  (912)  : 

950.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|c-(829) ;  most  have  a  nasal  (831). 
-cendO,  light  »  -cendere  -cendi  -cCnsus 
-fendd,  4i/                      -fendere              -fendi                  -fCnsus 
mand5,  chew                 mandere              mandi  once          m&nsus 
pand5,  open                   pandere              pandi                  p2s8us,  ptnsus 

For  dis-pennite  (Plaut.)*  see  146.     dis-pandS,  dis-pend5,  has  perfect 
participle  dis-pessus  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  dis-ptnsus  (Lucr.,  Plin.,  Suet.). 
pre-hend5,  seits  pre-hendere       pre-hendi  pre-hCnsus 

Rarely  prae-hend5 ;  but  very  often  prCnd5,  prCndere,  prCndi,  prCnsus. 
8cand5,  climb  scandere  -scendi  -scSnsus 

Compounds  have  e  for  a  throughout :  as,  dS-scend5,  dC-scendere,  &c. 
vorrd,  verrd,  sweep        vorrere,verrere  -vorri,  -verri      versus,  versus 
▼ortS,  verta, /«r/f  vortere.verterc  vorti,  verti  versus,  versus 

951.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -lole-  (833). 

V0II5,  vell5,  tear  vollere,  vellere  volli,  velli  volsus,  vulsus 

Late  perfect  vulsi  (Sen.,  Luc.) ;  -vulsi  (Laber.,  CoL,  Sen.,  Luc.). 
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(B.)    PERFECT  STEM  IN   -s-,  OR  IN   -v-  OR  -u-. 
PERFECT   STEM    IN   -S-. 

95a.  (i<af)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -r- 
(867),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus : 

953.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje-  {829). 
carp5,  nibbU^  pluck         carpere  carpsi  carptus 

Compounds  have  e  for  a :  as,  d6-cerp5,  dC-cerpere,  dS-cerpsi,  dC-cerptus. 
com-bQrd,  bum  up        com-bQrere        com-bussi  coxn-bfistus 

cQm^f  put  up  cOmere  cSmpsi  c5mptus 

Compound  of  com-  and  em5  (937,  823).    See  also  dCmS,  prOmQ,  sfimS. 
coqu5,  cooJb  coquere  c5xi  coctus 

d^m^t /aJf:^  awajt  dCmere  dCmpsi  dCmptus 

died,  ja^  dicere  dixi  dictus 

For  die,  see  846. 
di-lig5,  ^x^^<rm  di-^igere  di-lSxi  di-lCctus 

Compound  of  dis-  and  leg5  (937,  823).    See  also  intel-leg5  and  neg-legS. 
dOcd,  /ead  dficere  dfixi  ductus 

For  dOc,  6-d11c,  see  846. 
-flig9,  smas/t  -fligere  -flixi  -flictus 

Of  the  simple  verb,  fligit  occurs  (L.  Andr.),  fligCbant  (Lucr.),  and  fligi  (L. 
Andr.,  Ace). 

gerS,  carry  gerere  gessi  gestus 

intel-leg5,  understand  intel-legere        intel-16xi  inteMSctus 

neg-legd,  disregard       neg-legere  neg-lCxi  neg-lSctus 

In  the  perfect  system  very  rarely  intel-16gf  and  neg-lSgi  (862,  823). 
nQb5,vW/,  marry  (a  ma  ft)  nObere  nQpsi  nQpta 

pr5m5,  taJbe  out  pr5mere  pr5mp8i  pr5mptu8 

Ttg^t  guide,  rule  regere  r6xi  rectus 

In  the  present  system,  con-rigO  and  €-rig9 ;  commonly  por-rig5,  sometimes 
poif[5 ;  rarely  sur-rigO,  conmionly  8urg5 ;  always  pergO. 


rSp5,  creep 

rSpere 

rSpsi 

scalpO,  dig 

scalpere 

scalps! 

scalptus 

scr{b5,  write 

scribere 

scrips! 

scriptus 

sculps,  carve 

sculpere 

sculpsi 

sculptus 

8tni5,  build  up 

struere 

strOxi 

strQctus 

SflgQ,  suck 

sQgere 

sQxi 

suctus 

SClm9,  take  up 

sQmere 

sQmpsT 

sQmptus 

teg5,  cover 

tegere 

tCxi 

tSctus 

trahO,  drag 

trahere 

traxi 

trSctus 

Qr5,  bum 

flrere 

ussi 

Qstus 

veh6,  cart 

vehcre 

vex! 

vectus 

viv5,  live 

viverc 

vixi 
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954*  (^O  With  the  present  stenA  iA  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -oje.  (831). 
cing5,  gird  cingere 

com-pungd,  prick  over  com-pungere 

A  compound  of  pung5  (925,  823). 
S-mungd,  dean  out        S-mungere 
ex-pungd,  prick  out       ez-pun  g  ere 

A  compound  of  pungO  (925,  823). 


fing5,  itumld 
iung6fjoin 
pingO,  paint 
plangd,  dent 
8tingu5,  pok€,  poke  out 
strings,  pee/^  grate 
ting9,  wet 
ungud,  anoint 


fingere 
iungere 
pingere 
plangere 
stinguere 
stringere 
tingere 
unguere 
Sometimes  ung5,  ungere,  &c.,  i 

955.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -nojc-  (833). 
temnO,  scorn  temnere 

956.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in 
ad-licid,  lure  ad-licere 
in-lici5,  inveigle  in-licere 
pel-liciO»  lead  astray      pel-licere 
-spiciO,  spy                   -spicere 

Fonns  of  the  simple  verb  are  old  and  rare :  as,  specitur,  spicit,  spece  (Plaut.), 
specimus  (Varr.)>  spiciunt  (Cato),  spCzit  (Naev.,  Enn.)* 

957.  (I  b,)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -s- 
(867),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -eos  (912): 


cinxl 

cinctus 

com-punxi 

com-punctus 

S-munxi 

S-munctu8 

ez-puhxi 

ex-punctu8 

finx! 

fictua 

iQnxi 

iOnctus 

pinx! 

pictus 

planxi 

planctua 

-stinxi 

-8tinctu8 

strinzl 

8trictU8 

tinxi 

tinctua 

unxi 

Qnctua 

present  system. 

io|c.  (833). 

(con-temp8i) 

(con-temptU8) 

'io!c-  (836). 

ad-lexi 
in-lcxi 

in-lectu8 

pel-lexl 

pel-lectu8 

-spexl 

-spectua 

958.  {a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|o.  {829). 


ceaaua 

clausus 

Compounds  have  Q  for  au 

di-v!su8 
fixus,  twice  fictus 
fluxus  adjective 
laesus 


c6d5,  move  alon^             cSdere  ceasi 

claudd,  shut                  claudere  clauai 

Sometimes  clQdO;  cltkdere,  clQsi,  clQaua. 
throughout 

di-vid5,  separate  di-videre  di-visi 

fIg9,//V»  figere  fixl 

flu5,/<m^  fluere  fltkxi 

laedd,  hurt  laedere  laeai 

Compounds  have  !  for  ae  throughout :  as,  in-lid5,  in-lidere,  &c 
111d5,/i!(zr  IQdere  IQsi  IQsus 

rskWXhysend  mittere  misi  missus 

mergS,  dip^  duck ,         mergere  mersi  mersus 

plaudd,  clap  plaudere  plausi  plauaus 

Also  ap-plaudd,  ap-plaudere,  &c.    Other  compounds  have  usually  0  for  au 
throughout :  as,  ex-pl9ao,  &c. ;  but  ex-plaudS  (Lucr.). 
prem5,  squeeze  premere  press!  pressua 

Compounds  have  i  for  e  in  the  present  system :  as,  com-prim5,  &c. 
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t%M^  scrape  rSdere  rSsi  risus 

^d^h^gnaw  rOdere  rOsi  rSsus 

%^9^ffi^  scatter  spargere  sparsi  sparsus 

Compounds  usually  have  e  for  a  throughout :  as,  c5n-8pergd,  &c. 
trddS,  jA<w  trddere  trQsi  ttfisus 

vadd,^i7  vadere  -vSsI  -vSaus 

959.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8Co|o-  (834). 

9X%^zz^^  get  cold  algSscere  alsi  

irdCscd,  fiame  out         SrdSscere  Irsi  (ex-irsi)  

X^z^wJ^^  grcrw  light        IQcSscere  -Iflxi  

SomAimes  in  the  present  system  lQcisc5,  IQciscere,  &c. 

Mg^sc^t  grow  cold       frigCscere  -frixi  

viv^^cQ,  get  alive  vivSscere  (re-vixi)  

In  composition,  also  re-viviscS,  re-viviscere. 

960.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  .to|c,  (835). 

fleets, /</r/<  flectere  flexi  flexus 

ntct^t  bind  together        nectere  nex!,  nexui         nexus 

Perfect  system  rare:  nexit  (Ludl.,  Ace.);  nexuit,  ad-nexuerant  (Sail.). 
pect5,  comb  pectere  pexl  once  pexus 

961.  {d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 

quatid,  j^riy  quatere  -cussi  quassus 

Compounds  have  u  for  a:  as,  in-cutiO,  in-eutere,  in-cu88l,  in-eussus. 

PERFECT  STEM   IN   -V-, 

96a.  (2  a,)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  •▼-, 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel  of  the  root  (869),  and  the  perfect  participle, 
when  used,  in  -toe: 

963.  [a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ojc.  (829). 

tcrO,  rub  terere  trivl  tritus 

Perfect  infinitive  once  in  pentameter  verse  (823)  at-teruisse  (Tib.). 

964.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -no|e.  (833). 

cem5,  siftf  separate^  see   cemere  crCvi,  decided       certus,  -crStus 

lin9,  besmear  linere  16vi,  rarely  livi     litus   . 

In  the  present  system  some  forms  in  -Ire  are  used  by  late  writers. 
8in5,  leave^  let  sinere  s!vi  situs 

Perfect  system  forms  of  sin5  and  dC-sin5  in  -v-  are :  sfvl  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Cic) ; 
de-slvit  (Sen.),  sfvistis  (Cic),  once  each;  slveifs  (Plaut..  Cato).  dS-siverit 
(Cato,  Gell.),  siverint  (Plaut.,  Curt.),  sivisset  (Cic.  Li  v.).  Much  oftener  without 
-V-:  as,  dS-sii  (Sen.),  sisti  (Plaut.,  Cic);  dS-sIst!  often,  siit  once  (Ter.),  d6- 
siit  (Varr.,  Sen.,  &c.),  dC-sit  (Mart..  &c),  dC-siimus  (Lent.),  dC-sImus  (S93), 
sistis;  dC-siCrunt  (Cic,  Liv.);  dC-sierat,  d6-sierit  (Cic);  dS-sIssem,  &c, 
sisset,  sissent,  dS-sisse.  For  sirfs,  &c,  see  893 ;  for  pond,  973. 
8pem5,  j/»r»  spemere  sprC^  sprStus 

■tem5,  i/rvw  stemere  strSvI  str&tus 
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965.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8C0|e.  (834). 
CTJtsch^grow  crSscere  crSvi  crCtus 
n58c5,  get  to  know          nSscere               nOvi  n5tU8  adjective 

Compounds :  i-gn59cd,  i-^5vi,  I-^5tum ;  2-gnOscd,  S-gn5vi,  S-gni- 
tus;    co-rnd8C<,   cd-gn5vi,  cd-gnitu8;   di-n58c5,  di-n5v!,   rarely   di- 

^ndsc5,  ai-gn5vi,  ;   inter-n08cd,  inter-n5v!, .     Old  passive 

infinitive  gnoscier  (inscr.  186  b.  c.)* 

p2sc5,/fr</  pSscere  p&vl  pSstu8 

8ci8cd,  ettact  8ci8cere  8cXvi  8citu8 

966.  (2^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v-, 
preceded  by  the  long  vowel  of  a  presumed  denominative  stem  (870), 
and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tos  : 

967.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 

pet5,  aim  at  petcrc  petivi  petitus 

In  the  perfect,  sometimes  pctii  (Cic,  Ov.,  Liv.,  VaL  Fl.,  Plin.  Ep.\  petiei 
(inscr.),  peti  late  (Sen.,  Stat.);  petiit  (Cic,  Hor.,  Tac,  Suet.),  petit  (Verg.,  Ov., 
Phaedr.,  Sen,,  Luc,  Suet.),  petiisse  (Verg.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  Val.  Fl.,  Stat.). 

quaer5,  inquire  quaerere  quaesivi  quaesltus 

Compounds  sometimes  retain  ae  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  have  I  for  ae  through- 
out :  as,  con-quir5,  con-quirere,  &c 

968.  (b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scoje-  (834). 

ab-olSsc5,  vanish  away  ab-olCscere  ab-olSvi  

ad-olSsc5,  grow  up        ad-ol6scere  ad-olCvi  ad-ultus 

con-cup!sc5,/m;ii^r/(7rcon-cupiscere  con-cupiv!  con-cup!tu8 

•doTTCilsc^t  fail  asleep    -dormiscere  -dormlvX  

^TL'OX^scbt  grow  out       ex-olCscere  ez-olCvi  ex-olctus 

in-veter&scd,  jv/ x^      in-veterSscere  in-veterSvi  

ob8-olSsc5,  get  worn  out  obs-olCscere  obs-ol6v!  obs-olCtus  adj. 

quiCscd,  get  still  quiSscere  quiCvi  quietus  adjective 

re-sipiscd,  come  to         re-sipiscere  re-sipivi  

z\k^%c^t  get  used  suCscere  suSvi  suCtus 

v^s^^i^^cit,  gets  dusk   veeper&scere  vesperSvit  

969.  [c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|c-  (836). 

cupi5,  want  cupere  cupivi  cupitus 

Once  with  a  form  in  -ire  (791),  cuplret  (Lucr.). 
sapid,  have  a  smack        sapere  sapivi  

Compounds  have  i  for  a:  as,  re-sipiS,  &c. 

970.  {d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ssolc-  (375). 

ar-cSs85,  send  for         ar-cSssere  ar-c6ssivi  ar-cSssitus 

Sometimes  ac-cers5,  &c ;  infinitive  rarely  ar-cCssiri  or  ac-cersiri. 

capSssd,  undertake        capCssere  capCssivi  

facSssd,  do^  make  (iff      facSssere  facS^sivi  facCssitus 

Perfect  system  rare:  facSssieris  or  facCsseris  (Cic),  facSssisset  (Tac). 

in-cSss5,  attack  in-cSssere  in-cCssivi  

\9xJt^^h^  provoke  lacSssere  lacSssiv!  lacSssitus 
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PERFECT  STEM   IN   -U-. 

971.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
•n-  (873),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tos;  in  some 
participles  -toa  is  preceded  by  a  short  1,  thus,  -itus  (910)  : 

97a.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oie-  (829). 
alO,  bring  up                  alere                    alul                      altus,  later  alitus 
COl6,ti//f  stay  round, court  colere                     colui                        CUltUS 
con-cin5,  chime  with     con-cinere  con-cinui  

A  compound  of  can5  (924,  823).    See  also  oc-cin5  and  prae-cin5. 


c5n-8Ul5,  consult 
deps5,  knecuL 
frem5,  grvwl 
gem5,  groan 
mold,  grind 


cdn-sulei'e 

depsere 

fremere 

gemere 

molere 


c5n-suluX 

depsuX 

fremui 

gemui 

molui 

oc-cinui 


c5n-sultu8 
depstus 

molitus 


OC-CUltU8 

pistus 


OC-cin5,  sing  ominously  oc-cinere 

Once  with  reduplication,  oc-cecinerit  (Liv.). 
OC-CU15,  hide  oc-culcre  oc-culul 

pXs5,  pinsO,  bray         pisere,  pinsere  pinsui,  pisivi 

Once  (81S,  847)  pinsibat  (Enn.).  Perfect  once  pinsup(Pomp.),  once  (821,  893) 
pisiSrunt  (Varr.).  Perfect  participle  often  pinsitus  (Col.))  once  pinsus  (Vitr.). 
^hn^^  place  p&nere  po-sul  po-situs 

A  compound  of  per-  and  8in5  (964).  Perfect  in  old  Latin  po-sXvi  (893); 
po-sui  is  first  used  by  Ennius.  Perfect  participle  in  verse  sometimes,  po-8tU8, 
-po-stu3,  inposisse  (Plaut). 

prae-cinO,  play  before 
8er5,  string 
8tert5,  snore 
8trep5,  make  a  racket 
texO,  weave 
trem5,  quake 
VOm5,  threw  up 

973.  (^.)  With  reduplication  and 
gignd,  beget  gignere 


prae-cinere 

prae-cinui 

serere 

-aeru! 

stertere 

(d6-8tertu!) 

strepere 

strepui 

texere 

texui 

tremere 

tremui 

vomere 

vomuX 

aertua 


textua 


o|e.  in  the  present  stem  (829). 
genu!  genitua 

Present  sometimes  also  without  reduplication,  genit,  &c  (Van-.,  Lucr.). 

974,  (f.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by-o|e-  (831). 
ac-cumbd,  lie  by  ac-cumbere        ac-cubuX  ac-cubitua 

So  also  in-cumb5;  dis-cumbS  has  dis-cubui,  dis-cubitum.  Com- 
pounds with  d6,  ob,  pr6,  re-,  and  sub,  have  -cubui, . 

975.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e-  (836). 

6-lici5,  coax  out  6-licere  6-licui  C-licitua 

rapid,  seize  rapere  rapui  raptus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  and  perfect  systems,  and  e  in  the  perfect 
participle :  as,  S-ripi5,  €-ripere,  S-ripui,  S-reptus.  Old  I-atin  has  u  in  d€- 
rupier  and  in  sub-rupi5,  sub-rupere,  sub-nipui,  sub-ruptus;  shortened 
forms  are:  surpuit,  surpuerit  (Plaut.),  surpit  (Plaut.  prol.),  surpere  (Lucr.), 
•urpite,  surpuerat  (Hor.)-    For  aub-repait  (Plaut),  see  887. 
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976.  (€,)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8CoI«.  (835) ;  for  com-pSscui,  see  855 


acSscere 
alCscere 
irCscere 
calCscere 
candCscere 
c&nCscere 
clirCscere 
com-pescere 
con-ticS8c5,  gH  all  still  con-ticSscere 

Also  in  the  present  system,  con-ticiscS,  ton-ticiscere,  &c 


acSscO,  get  sour 
alSscfi,  grow  up 
irCscd,  dry  up 
cal68c5,  get  warm 
candSscS,  get  white 
cin^SC^,  gei  grey 
Cl2r6sc5,  ge^  bright 
com-pesc5,  check 


-acu! 

(co-alui) 

-arul 

-calul 

-candul 

cSnui 

ciarui 

com-pescuX 

con-ticul 


(co-alitu8) 


crCbrSsc5,  get  common 
crQdSscd,  wax  bad 
-dolCscd,  get  pained 
4lir68Cd,  get  hard 
6-vil6sc0,  get  cheap 
fervCscd,  boil  up 
flSrCscd,  blossom  out 
horr6sc5,  bristle  up 
languSscO,  get  weak 
latSscd,  hide  away 
liquCsc5,  melt 
madCscd,  get  moist 
marcSscd,  pine  away 
mStOrCscd,  ripen 
nigrCscd,  get  blac^: 
ndtCscfi,  get  known 
ob-mQtC8c5,  get  still 
ob-surdCscd,  get  deaf 
OC-callEscd,  get  hard 
palIC8C5,  grow  pale 
pQtC8C5,  get  soaked 
rigSscO,  stiffen  up 
rubSacdf  redden 
8SnSsc9,  get  well 
8enCsc5,  grow  old 
8tupSsc5.  get  dax:d 


crCbrCacere 
crQdSscere 
-dolCscere 
dOrCscere 
6-vflS8cere 
fervSscere 
fl5rS8cere 
horrSscere 
•  languCscere 
latEacere 
HquCscere 
madCscere 
marcCscere 
mStllrSscere 
nigrCscere 
nStCscere 
ob-mQtSscere 
ob-8urd68cere 
oc-callCscere 
pallCscere 
pQtSscere 
rig68cere 
nibCscere 
8tne8cere 
senCscere 
atupSscere 


-crCbnil 
(re-crlldul) 
-dolui 
dfinii 

-ferbu!,  -fcrvl 

-flSnii 

-horrul 

langui 

-litul 

(d6-licui) 

madul 

(S-marcui) 

mStOnil 

nigniT 

ndtui 

ob-mQtui 

ob-surdul 

oc-callui 

pallul 

pQtui 

rigui 

rubui 

-8tnu! 

-8enui 

(ob-8tupuI) 


Also  op-stipCscd  or  ob-8tipS8C5,  op-8tiptiI  or  ob-8tipuI. 


t2bC8C5,  waste  away 
tepCacd,  get  lukewarm 
-timCsc5,  get  scared 
torpSsc5,  get  numb 
tremSsc5,  quake 


tflbCscere  tSbuI  

tepSscere  tepu!  

-timCscere  -timul  

torpCscere  torpui  

tremCscere         (con-tremu!)  

Also  in  the  present  system,  con-trenni8c5,  con-tremiacere,  &c. 

tumSscd,  sTvell  up  tumCscere  -tumui  

^mX^scb^  get  strong         valCscere  -valui  

vtnSscd,  nano  vinSscere  (C-vSnui)  
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DEPONENTS   IN  -I. 

977.  (I.)  The  following  deponents  in  -I  have  the  perfect  participle 
in  -tos,  except  morior,  which  has  -tuus: 

978.  (a).  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 

fruor,  etijoy                                 fnii  frdctus 

loquor,  speak                                  loqui  locQtus 

queror,  complain                           queri  questus 

^^^oxy  follow                              sequi  secQtus 

979.  {b,)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831). 
fungor,  get  quit                           fungi  fllnctus 

980.  (r.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scole-  (834). 
apiscor,  lay  hold  of                      aplsci  aptus 

Compounds  have  i  and  e  for  a:  as,  ad-ipiscor,  ad-ipisci,  ad-eptus. 

com-miniscor,  devise                  com-minlsci  com-mentus 

ez-pergiscor,  stretch  myself  wake  ex-pergisci  ex-per-rSctus 

Perfect  participle  rarely  ex-pergitus  ( Ludl.,  Luct.). 

nanciscor,  get                             naacisci  nactus,  nasctus 

nflscor,  am  born                           nSsci  n2tus 

oh'Wvi^zoty  forget                        ob-lXviscI  ob-litus 

paciscor,  bargain                         pacisci  pactus 

Compounds:  dS-peciscor,  d6-pecisci,  dS-pectus;  com-pectus. 

pro-flcXscor,  start  on                   pro*ficiscX  pro-fectus 

ulcXscor,  avenge                             ulciscl  Qltus 

SBx.  {d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e-  (836). 

morior,  die                                   mori  mortuus 

orior,  rise                                    oriri  ortus 

potior,  master                                 potiri  potXtus 

For  forms  in  -Xri  of  these  three  verbs,  see  791.  For  potiri,  twice  poti  (Enn.,  Pac). 

982.  (2.)  The  following  deponents  in  -i  have  the  perfect  participle 
in  -SOS  (912): 

983.  (rt.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e-  (829). 

iSbor,  tumble  down                           ISbi  lapsus 

nitor,  rest  on                               niti  nisus,  nixus 

Qtor.  use                                         Qti  Qsus 

984.  [b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -sco|e.  (834). 
dC-fetiscor,  get  tired  out               d6-f etisci  dS-fessus 

985.  (<•.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -to|e-  (835). 

ani*plector,  hug  round                am-plecti  am-plexus 

com-plector,  hug  up                   com-plecti  corn-plexus 

986.  (</.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 

gradior,  step                                gradi  gressus 

patior,  st^er                                 pati  passus 

Compounds  of  these  two  verbs  have  e  f or  a :  as,  ad-gredior,  per-petior, 
per-pessus;  for  forms  of  -gredior  in  -iri,  see  791. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


II.   Denominative  Verbs. 

987.  Most  verbs  in  -9re,  -Sre,  and  -ire  (or  in  -Sri,  -Sri,  and 
-iri),  are  denominatives. 

988.  Some  primitives  from  vowel  roots  have  the  form  of  denomi- 
natives in  the  present  system,  or  throughout ;  and  some  verbs  with 
a  denominative  present  system  have  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle 
formed  directly  from  a  root. 


(I.)    VERBS   IN    -are. 

(A.)  PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

989.  (i.)  The  following  verb  in  -Sre  has  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (859) : 

st5,  stand  st&re  steti  

For  -stiti,  see  860.  The  compound  prae-stS  has  rarely  the  perfect  participle 
prae-st2tus  (Brut.,  Flin.)i  and  prae-stitus  (Liv.). 

990.  (2.)  The  following  verbs  in  -fire  have  a  perfect  stem  consist- 
ing of  a  root  which  ends  in  -v-  and  has  a  long  vowel  (864),  and  the 
perfect  participle  in  -tus: 

iuvd,  help  iuvSre  iflvi  iHtus  once 

For  iuerint,  ad-iuer5,  and  ad-iuerit,  see  891.     Perfect  participle  usual  only 

in  the  compound  ad-iQtU8. 

\w^,  bathe  lavire  livi  lautus 

Forms  in  -ere  are  very  common  in  the  present  tense  (820) :  lavis  (Plaut.,  Hot.), 

lavit  (Plaut,  Lucr.,  Catull.,  Vei^.,  Hor.),  lavimus  (Hor.).  l*y»*'*i.^,y**;«f/-A 

lavit5  (Cato),  lavere  often,  lavi  (Pomp.).    Perfect  partiaple  often  Idtus  (81)  m 

writers  of  the  empire;  supine,  lautum,  lav&tum. 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM   IN   -V-. 

QOI,  iia.)  Two  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -y-  (869), 
and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a  long 
-S-  of  the  root : 

fl6,  bUrw                        flare                    flavi                    flatus 
n6,  swim  nare  navi  

99a.  (i^.)  Most  verbs  in  -are  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  in  long  -3- :  as, 


laudd,  praise 
liberO,  free 
ndmind,  name 
spCrd,  hope 


laudare 
liberare 
n5minare 
spCrare 
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PERFECT  Sl'EM   IN   -U-. 

993.  (2.)  The  following  verbs  In  -fire  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -a- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tos ;  in  some  parti- 
ciples, -tos  is  preceded  Dy  a  short  1,  thus,  -itas  (910) : 

crepd,  rattle                  crepSre  crepui                 (in-crepitus) 

Forms  of  the  perfect  system  in  -v-  (823)  are:  in-crepSvit  (Plaut.),  dis- 
crepSvit  (Varr.),  in-crcparit  (Suet.). 

cubO,  lie                        cub&re  cubui                   

Foirms  of  the  perfect  system  in  -v-  (823)  are:  ex-cub&verant  (CaesO^cu- 
bSris  (Prop.),  in-cubSvCre  (PHn.),  cubSsse  (Quintil.).  Compound  perfect 
participle  in-cubitu8  (Plin.). 

dom5,  tame  domSre  domu!  domitus 

i-necd,  murder  S-necSre  6-necuI  C-nectus 

The  simple  verb  has  necSvi,  necStus ;  twice  necuit  (Enn.,  Phaedr.).     i- 
necd  sometimes  has  i  for  e  in  the  present  and  perfect  system ;  once  (823)  S-nicSvit, 
and  once  (887)  6-nic2s85  (Plaut);  perfect  participle  also  S-nec2tus  (Plin.). 
fricQ,  rub  down  fricSre  fricui  frictus 

Perfect  participle  also  f  ricSltus  ( Vitr.),  c5n-f  ricStus  (Varr.,  Plin.),  dS-frlcStus 
(CatuU.,  Col,  Plin.),  in-fricStus  (Col.,  Plin.),  per-fric2tU8  ( Vitr.,  Plin.). 
mic5,  quiver  micflrc  micuX  

So  the  compounds ;  except  di-micS,  dX-mic&vf ,  dl*mic3tum ;  twice  in  pen- 
tameter verse  (823)  di-micuisse  (Ov.). 

-plic5,  fold  -plicSre  -plicu!  •plicitus 

A  few  forms  of  the  present  system  of  the  simple  verb  occur.  In  the  perfect  and 
perfect  participle  usually  -plic&vi,  -pUcStus;  but  sometimes  ap-plicuI(Cic.once, 
Tib.,  Ov.,  Liv.,  Sen.,&c.);  com-plicul  (Sen.),  ex-pHcui  (Verg.,  Hon,  Liv.,  Sen., 
&C.),  im-pUcui  (Verg.,  Tib.,  Ov.,  Sen.,  &c.);  ap-plicitus  (Col..  Quintil.,  Plin. 
Ep.)y  ex-plicitU8  (Caes.,  Sen.,  Plin.  Ep.\  im-plicitU8  (Plaut.,  Cic,  Liv.);  once 
re-plictus  (Stat.). 
8ec&,  cut  aec&re  aecui  sectus 

The  compound  with  ex  sometimes  has  i  for  e ;  once  (823)  exicSveris  (Cato). 

sonQ,  sound  sonSre  sonui  

Also  (820)  sonit,  sonunt  (Enn.,  Ace.),  sonere  (Ace,  Lucr.);  re-8onunt 
(Enn.).   Perfect  (S23)  re-8on&rint  (Hor. ),  re-son&vit  (Man.),  aonatllrus  (Hor.>. 

tond,  thunder  tonSre  tonui  (at-tonitU8) 

Once  (820)  tonimus  (Varr.).  Perfect  participle  once  in-tonStus  (Hor.). 

yet^t  forbid  vetSre  vetui  vetitua 

In  old  Latin,  votO,  &c.  (107).  Perfect  once  (823)  vetSvit  (Pcrs.). 

DEPONENTS   IN  -5ri. 

994.  There  are  many  deponents  in  -Sri;  with  the  perfect  participle 
in  -fttas:  as, 

bortor,  exhort  hortSri  hortStus 

For  the  primitive  fSri,  s/eah,  and  compounds,  see  the  dictionary. 
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(2.)    VERBS  IN  -are. 

(A.)    PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

995.  Ti.)  The  following  verbs  in  -«re  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  {859),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -sas  (912): 
mordeQf  bite  mordCre  momordi  morsus 

The  compound  prae-mordeQ  has  once  (S23)  prae-morsisset  (Plaut). 
pended,  am  hung  pendSre  pepend!  

The  compound  pr5-pended  has  the  perfect  participle  prS-pSnsus. 
sponded,  covenant         spondCrc  spopondl  spQnsus 

For  dS-spondi  and  re-spondi,  see  860 ;  rarely  dC-spopondi  (Plaut.). 
tended,  shear  tondSre  -totondi, -tend!  tdnsus 

For  dS-tondunt  ( Varr. ),  see  821 .  Perfect  only  in  the  compounds  at-tondl  and 
dS-tond!  (860);  once  dS-totonderat  (Varr.),  and  perhaps  de-totondit  (Enn.). 

^6.  (2<2.)  The  following  verbs  in  -€re  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  root  which  ends  fn  -v-  and  has  a  long  vowel  (864),  and 
the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tOB : 
caved,  lookout  cavCre  cSvi  cautus 

fave5,  am  friendly         favSre  fSvi  

fove5,  warm,  cherish      fovCre  fSvi  f5tus 

moved,  move  movSre  m5v!  m&tus 

For  short  forms  in  the  perfect  system,  particularly  in  compounds,  see  891. 
voveS,  v<nv  vovCre  v6vi  vQtus 

997.  (2^.)  Three  verbs  in  .«re  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  a 
consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (864),  and  the  perfect  participle  in 
^ua  (912): 

seded,  sit  sedCre  sCd!  -sessus 

Real  compounds  have  i  for  e  in  the  present  system :  as,  ob-sided,  &c.  Com- 
pounds with  dis-,  prae,  and  re-  have  no  perfect  partidple. 

stiided,  grate  strldSre  stridi  

Often  with  a  present  system  in  -ere  (821). 
vided,  see  vidCre  vidi  vfsus 

998.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -*re  have  a  perfect  stem  ending 
in  two  consonants  (866),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in 
-BOS  (912) : 

ferved,  boil  fervSre  fervi,  ferbul       

Sometimes  with  forms  in  -ere  (821)  in  verse.    The  perfect  system  is  rare. 
pranded,  lunch  prandCre  prand!  prSnsus 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM  IN  -s-,  OR  IN  -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN  -S-. 

QQQ,  (lA.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
••-  (868),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tns: 
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augeS,  increase 

augfrc 

muzi 

in-du]ge5,  am  kind 

in-dulgCre 

in-dulsl 

lQceO»  beam 

IQcere 

IQxI 

IQgeo,  mourn 

IQgere 

IQxi 

torques,  twist 

torquSre 

torsi 

auctus 


tortus 

looo.  (i^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -«re  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-•-  (868),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -sua  (912)  : 

9i\gt^t  feel  cold  algere  alsf  

SrdeS,  bloMe  Srdere  Srsi  

C^'Tdyt^tWinkandblinic^'Tdy^tt  c5-nlxl,  c5-nivi 

The  perfects  c5-nizl  (Turp.),  cd-nivi  (Crass.),  occur  once  each. 
fulge5,/aj^  fulgCre  fulsi 


Formi  of  the  present  in  -ere  (821)  occur  in  verse:  fulgit  (Pomp.,  Lucil., 
Lucr.),  fulgere  (Pac.,  Ace.,  Ludl.,  Lucr.,  Verg.) ;  ef-fulgere  (Verg.,  Claud.). 

haereS,  stick  haerCre  haesi  

iubeS,  order  iubf  re  iQssi  Iflssus 

In  old  Latin,  iovbeo,  &c.,  iovsi,  ivsi,  &c  (inscrr.). 

maneS,  stay  manure  mSnsI  mSnsum 

mulceS,  stroke  mulcSre  mulsl  mulsus  adjective 

Perfect  participle  per-mulsus  rare  (Comif.,  Varr.). 

mulgeS,  milk  mulgCre  mulsl  mulsus  once 

r!de5,  laugh  rldCre  risi  -risus 

8uade5,  adviu  suftdere  suSsi  suftsus 

tergeO,  wi^  tergCre  ters!  tersus 

For  forms  in  -ere  in  the  present,  as  tergit,  &c  (Varr.,  Prop.,  Stat.,  Col.), 
see  821. 

turgeO,  am  swelling       turg€re  tursi  once  

Of  the  perfect  system,  turserat  (Enn.). 

nrgeO, /mjA  urgfre  ursi  


PERFECT  STEM  IN   -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM   IN  -V-. 

lOOI.  (la,)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-T-  (869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a  long 
-S-  of  the  root : 


dS-le9,  wipe  out 
fle5,  weep 
ne5,  spin 

For  neunt  (Tib.), 

d€-l€re 
flere 
n«re 
see  837. 

dC-l€v! 

flCvi 

nevi 

de-ietu8 
fletus 

.ple5,/// 
6 

-plCre 

-plfv! 
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1002.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -Sre  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  preceded  by  long  -I-,  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tuB,  preceded 
by  short  -i-  of  the  root : 

cie5,  set  a  going  ci6rc  civi  citus 

Somewhat  defective;  also  with  a  form  in  -ire  (821).  For  the  perfect  participle 
of  compounds,  see  919. 

1003.  (i^.)  The  following;  verb  in  -Sre  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -t- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -itna  (910)  : 

ab-ole5,  destroy  ab-ol€re  ab-olevi  ab-olitus 

PERFECT  STEM    IN  -U-. 

1004.  (2^?.)  Most  verbs  in  -6re  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -u- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus,  which  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  short  i  (910)  :  as, 

doceS,  teach  docCre  docul  doctus 

habeS,  have  habCre  habui  habitus 

So  also  po8t-habe5;  other  compounds  have  i  f or  a  :  as,  pro-hibe5,  pro- 
hibere,  pro-hibui,  pro-hibitus;  twice  contracted,  prSbet,  prSbeat  (Lucr.). 
Compounds  with  i'~       '  '    '  *      -.    - 

in  PUutus  once  <~ 

mereS,  earn  merere  menii  meritus 

Often  deponent  (800) :  mereor,  merCri,  meritus. 

misce5,  mix  miscCre  miscul  mixtus,  mistus 

The  present  stem  is  an  extension  of  the  suffix  -8C0|e.  (834) ;  -sc-  of  the  present 
runs  over  into  the  perfect. 

moneS,  advise  'monSre  monui  monitus 

places,  am  pleasing        placSre  placui  placitus 

So  the  compounds  com-place5  and  per-place5;  dis-pliceS  has  i  for  a 

throughout 

tSLCtGf  hold  my  tongue      tacSre  tacul  tacitus  adjective 

The  compound  re-tice5  has  i  for  a  and  no  perfect  participle. 

teneS,  hold  tenCre  tenul  -tentus 

Compounds  have  i  for  e  in  the  present  and  perfect :  as,  d€-tine5,  d€-tinui, 
d€-tentus. 

terreS,  scare  terrCre  term!  territus 

torreS,  roast  torrSre  tomif  tostus 

1005.  (2^.)  The  following  verb  in  -€re  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -u- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -sua  (912)  : 

cCnseO,  ^0Mif/,  ra/#         cCnsCre  cCnsui  census 
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1006.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -8re  have  the  perfect  stem 
in  -lu  (874),  and  no  perfect  participle  (907)  : 

arce5,  cluck  arcSre  arcui  

The  compounds  co-erce5  and  ex-erce5  have  e  for  a,  and  perfect  participles 
co-ercitu8  and  ex-ercitu8. 


caleO,  am  warm 

calCre 

calui 

cande5,  ghw  whits 

candCre 

candui 

careO,  have  not 

carCre 

cam! 

doleO,  ache 

dolerc 

dolni 

egeO,  need 

egCre 

cgui 

The  coupoond  ind-ige5,  ind-ig€re, 

ind-igul, 

e-mineS,  stick  out 

C-minCre 

€-minu 

fl5re5,  bloom 

flSrtre 

flOnii 

horreO,  bristle  up 

borr€re 

horrui 

iaceO,  Ik 

iac€re 

iacui 

lateO,  lu  hid 

latere 

latui 

liceO,  am  rated 

licfre 

licui 

liqueS,  am  melted 

liquCre 

licui 

madeSy  am  soaked 

madCrc 

madui 

nite5,  shine 

nitere 

nitui 

noceO,  am  hurtful 

nocCre 

nocuf 

ole5,  smell 

oKre 

olui 

-,  has  i  for  e. 


For  forms  in  -ere  in  the  present  system,  see  821. 

pallet,  look  pale  pall€re  palluf  

plx^^^waitonfimobedient'^lx^xt,  pSrui  

pate5,  am  open  patCre  patui  

iige5,  am  stiff  rigSre  rigui  

8ile5,  am  silent  8il6re  silui  

8orbe5,  suck  up  8orb€re  sorbuf  

The  perfect  system  of  the  simple  verb  is  rare:  aorbuit,  sorbuerint  (Plin.);  also 
(823)  soTpsit  (Val.  Max.);  ab-8orbe5  and  ex-80rbe9  have  -sorbu!;  but  ab- 
sorpsi  (Plin.),  cx-sorpsi  (Luc). 

8tude5,  am  eager  stud^re  attiduf  

8tupe5,  am  dazed  stnpSre  stupui  

times, /f<rr  timere  timul  

valeS,  am  strong  valCre  valul  

wigtb,  feel  strong  vigSre  vigui  

1007.  For  aude5,  gaude5,  and  8ole5,  see  801 ;  for  lubet  or  libet,  licet, 
miseret,  oportet,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet,  see  815  and  816. 

DEPONENTS  IN  -Cri. 

1008.  (la.)  The  followiDg  deponent  in  -eri  has  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple in  -tUB : 

reor,  reckon,  think  r€ri  ratus 
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XOOg.  (i^.)  The  following  deponents  in  -«rl  have  the  perfect 
participle  in  -tos,  which  is  preceded  by  a  short  1(910): 
llceor,  bid  licCr!  licitus 

misereor,  fHy  miserSri  miseritus 

Perfect  participle  also  misertus  (Val.  Max.,  Sen.,  Curt.).  Active  forms  are: 
miserCte,  miserCrent  (Enn.),  miserefts  (Ter.),  miseret  (Lucr.),  miserent 
(VaL  Fl.).   Passive  forms  are  sometimes  used  impersonally  (724):  as,  miserCtur,  &c. 

XVLtOt^  look  to,  protect  tu€ri  tuitus  late 

Forms  in  -I  also  occur  in  verse  (821).    As  perfect  participle,  generally  tQtfttus. 

vereor,  am  awed  at  verSri  veritus 

lOlO.  (2.)  One  deponent  in  -Sri  has  the  perfect  participle  in  -SQS 
(912): 
fateor,  confess  fat€ri  fassus 

Compounds  have  i  and  e  f or  a :  as,  c9n-fiteor,  c5n-fe88U8. 


(3.)    VERBS   IN  -ire. 

(A.)    PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

lOll.  (m.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (861),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus: 

re-peri5,/M^  re-per!re  re-pperi  re-pertus 

I0I3.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  no  reduplication  in  the 
perfect  stem,  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tiui : 
com-peri9, /ff^  <7{//       com-perire         com-peri  com-pertus 

As  deponent :  com-periar  (Ter.),  com-perior  (Sail.,  Tac). 

1013.  (2.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle  in  -tua :  , 

veni5,  come  venire  vCni  ventum, -ventus 

For  S-venunt,  e-venat,  S-venant,  ad-venat,  per*venat,  see  822. 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -S-,  OR  IN  -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM   IN   -S-. 

1014.  (I.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -•- 
(868),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus: 

farciO,  stuff  farcire  farsf  fartus 

Compounds  have  usually  e  for  a  throughout. 

fulcid,  prop  fulcire  fulsi  fultus 

hauriS,  drain  haurire  hausi  haustus 

A  perfect  subjunctive  haurierint  is  quoted  from  Varro  (823). 
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saepiS,  hedge  in  taepire  saepti  saeptus 

tanciS,  hallow  sancire  sanzi  sSnctus  adjective 

Perfect  participle  rarely  sancitus  (Lucr.,  Liv.).  A  pluperfect  tancierat  is 
quoted  from  Porop<>nius  Secundus  (823). 

tarciS,  fauh  tarcire  sarti  sartus 

vinciO,  bind  vincire  vinii  vinctus 

1 01 5.  (2.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -■- 
(868),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -bub  (912) :  ^ 
sentiS, /;«/                    sentire                sCnsI                   sCnsus 

The  compound  with  ad  is  generally  deponent  (800). 

PERFECT  STEM    IN   -V-. 

1016.  (i«.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a  long  I  of 
the  root : 

«ci5,  knou  scire  sclvi  scltus 

1017.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -▼- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus : 

sepeliO,  bury  sepelire  sepelivi  sepultus 

1018.  (i^.)  Most  verbs  in  -ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  in  long  -i-  :  as, 

audiS,  hear  audire  andlvi  auditus 

PERFECT  STEM    IN   -U-. 

1019.  (2.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-u-  (874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tuB : 

am-iciO,  don  am-icire  am-icui  am-ictus 

Perfect  rare:  once  am-icui  (Brut.),  once  am-ixi  (Varr.). 
ap-eriO,  open  ap-erire  ap-erui  ap-ertus 

op-eri5,  cover  over         op-erire  op-erui  op-ertus 

sails,  leap  salire  salui  

Compounds  have  i  for  a  throughout:  as,  in-siliS.  A  perfect  system  in  -v- 
(S23,  893),  as  ex-silivf,  occurs  in  late  writers  (Col.,  Sen.,  Plin.,  &c.). 

DEPONENTS   IN   -iri. 

1020.  (lA.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Irl  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -tus: 

ex-perior,  try  ex-periri  ex-pertus 

op-perior,  wait  for  op-periri  op-pertus 

Perfect  participle  once  op-peritU8  (Plaut). 
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I03I.  (i^.)  The  followiDg  deponents  in  -Irl  have  the  perfect  {par- 
ticiple in  -itus: 

blandior,  am  agreeable               blandirl  blandltus 

largior,  shcwer                           largiri  largitus 

mentior,  tell  lies                        mentiri  mentitus 

mSlior,  work  hard                      mSUri  mSlitus 

partior,  share                           partiri  partitus 

sortior,  draw  lots                      sortiri  tortitus 

1022.  (2.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Irl  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -ans  (912): 

metier,  measure                         mCtlri  mensut 

ordlor,  begin                              ordiri  orsus 
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PART  SECOND  ^  SENTENCES 


The  Simple  Sentence  and  its  Parts. 

1023.  A  Sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  by  means  of  a 
verj).  The  Subject  is  that  which  is  spoken  of.  The  Predicate 
is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

1024.  A  Simple  Sentence  is  one  which  has 
only  one   subject   and   one   predicate. 

Thus,  Rhodanus  fluit,  the  Rhone Jiows^  is  a  simple  sentence :  the  subject 
!8  Rhodanus  and  the  predicate  is  fluit. 

1025.  The  sentence  may  be  declarative^  stating  a  fact,  exclamatory^  crying 
out  about  something,  interrogative^  asking  a  question,  or  imperative^  giving  a 
command. 

The  Subject. 

1026.  The  subject  is  a  substantive,  or  any  word  or  words 
having  the  value  of  a  substantive. 

1027.  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative 
case. 

1028.  The  subject  may  be  expressed,  or  may  be  merely  indicated 
by  the  person  ending. 

1039.  (i.)  With  the  first  or  the  second  person,  the  subject  is  expressed 
by  a  personal  pronoun  (ego  tQ,  nSs  vSs)  only  when  somewhat  emphatic,  or 
in  an  indignant  question.  Otherwise  the  verb  of  the  first  or  second  person 
is  not  attended  by  a  personal  pronoun :  as,  eram,  /  wasy  er2s,  thou  wert, 

1030.  Tlie  subject  is  rcj^iilarly  omitted  when  It  is  general  and  indefinite,  in  the 
first  person  plural ;  as,  intellegimus,  v>e  understand ;  and  second  person  singular, 
as :  putirSs,  you^  or  anybody  would  have  thought. 

103X.  The  subiect  of  the  first  or  second  person  is  sometimes  a  substantive,  con-  • 
trary  to  the  English  idiom  :  as,  Hannibal  pet5  p9cem,  /  Hannibal  am  suing  for 
peace,    pars  spectStSrum  scis,  a  part  of  you  spectators  knows,    exoriSrc  all- 
quia  nostrfs  ex  ossibus  ^MQT^from  out  our  tones  mayst  some  avenger  spring, 
trecenti  coniOrivirous,  three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  an  oath  together, 
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103a.  (2.)  With  the  third  person  the  subject  is  regularly  expressed, 
unless  the  general  *  he  she  it,*  or  *  they '  implied  in  the  person  ending  is 
definite  enough. 

XO33.  The  third  person  plural  often  refers  to  people  in  general,  particularly  of 
verbs  meanin.i^  say^  name  or  cally  think,  and,  with  volgO  added,  of  other  verbs  also : 
as,  ferunt,  tkey  say,  people  say,  or  i!u  world  says.  The  singular  verb  inquit,  is 
rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  says  somebody^  it  will  be  said,  or  quotha, 

IQ34.  Some  verbs  have  no  subject  at  all  in  the  third  person  singular; 
these  are  called  Impersonal.  Such  are  :  a  few  verbs  expressing  *  operations 
of  nature,'  five  verbs  of  *  mental  distress,*  and  any  verb  used  to  denote 
merely  the  occurrence  of  action,  without  reference  to  any  doer :  as, 

(a,)  IQcet,  //  is  light,  lac€8cit,  //  is  getting  light;  pluit,  it  rains,  fulget, 
//  lightens,  tonat,  it  thunders,  (b.)  miseret,  /'/  moves  to  pity,  paenitet,  //  re- 
pents,  piget,  it  grieves,  pudet,  it  puts  to  shame,  taedet,  it  bares,  [c.)  bene 
erat,  tt  went  well;  pQgn2tur,  there  is  fighting,  pQgnatum  est,  there  was 
fighting.    See  also  816. 

The  Predicate, 

XO35.  '^^^  predicate  is  either  a  verb  alone,  or  a  verb  of  indeter- 
minate meaning  with  a  predicate  nominative  added  to  complete  the 
sense. 

Verbs  of  indeterminate  meaning  are  such  as  mean  am  (something),  become, 
remain,  seem,  am  thought,  am  called  or  named,  am  chosen, 

1036.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted,  when  it  is  easily  understood.  So 
particularly  such  everyday  verbs  as  mean  am,  do,  say,  come^  and  go,  in  proverbs 
and  maxims,  in  short  questions,  and  in  emphatic  or  lively  assertion  or  de- 
scription: as, 

quod  hominCs,  tot  sententiae,  sc.  sunt,  cu  many  men,  so  many  minds, 
omnia  praeciara  r9ra,  sc.  sunt,  all  that's  very  fair  is  rare,  mortuus  CQ* 
mis,  sc.  est,  he  died  at  Cumae.  bene  mihl,  sc.  sit,  be  it  well  with  me,  i.  e.  a 
health  to  me,    haec  h2ctenus,  sc.  dicam,  thus  much  only,  or  no  more  of  this. 

Enlargement  of  the  Simple  Sentence. 

1037.  '^^^  parts  of  the  simple  sentence  may  be  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions. The  commonest  enlargements  of  the  subject  and  of  the  predi- 
cate are  the  following. 

1038.  I.  The  subject  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
attributes,  appositives,  or  objects. 

103^.  (i.)  An  Attribute  is  an  essential  addition  to  a  substan- 
tive, uniting  with  it  as  one  idea.     The  attribute  may  be : 

1040.  (a,)  Genitive  of  a  substantive  of  different  meaning,  denoting  the 
agent,  possessor,  or  the  like :  as,  metus  hostium,  fear  of  th€  enemy,  i.  e. 
which  they  feel,    hostium  castra,  camp  of  the  enemy. 

1041.  {b,)  Genitive  or  ablative  of  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  in 
agreement :  as,  puer  sSdecim  annOruro,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  ;  bovSs  mirl 
specie,  kine  of  wondrous  beauty. 
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1043.  (c. )  A  noun  in  the  same  case,  either  an  adjective  or  participle,  or 
else  a  substantive  used  adjectively:  as,  pQgna  CannSnsis,  the  battle  0/ 
Cannae;  civitfttCs  victae,  ////  conqtterecf  eammunitUs ;  victor  RSmulut 
fix,  victorious  kin^  RomtUus, 

1043.  {d.)  A  substantive  in  the  accusative  or  ablative  with  a  preposition: 
as,  pQgna  «d  CannSs,  the  battle  near  Cannag,  vir  sine  metQ,  a  man  without 
fear  (1427). 

1044.  An  attribute  is  rarely  attached  immediately  to  a  proper  name :  as,  fortem 
OySn,  Gyas  the  brave.  Q.  L&cSniut,  Ciusdem  Srdinis,  Lucanius^  of  the  same 
rank.  It  is  much  oftener  attached  to  a  general  word  in  apposition  with  the  proper 
name:  as,  vir  d&rissimus,  M.  Crassus,  the  illustrious  Crassus, 

1045.  (^0  ^^  Appositive  is  a  separate  substantive  added  as  an 
explanation  to  another  substantive,  and  in  the  same  case,  but  not  like 
the  attribute  uniting  with  it  as  one  idea :  as, 

avitom  malum,  rCgnl  cupfdO,  the  ancestral  curse,  ambition  for  a  crown. 
Hamilcar,  MSrs  alter,  Hamilcar,  a  second  Mars.  ComClia,  m2ter  Qrac« 
ch5nim,  Cornelia^  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Teutomatus,  OllivicSnis  filius, 
rf  X  Nitiobroguro,  Teutomatus,  the  son  of  Ollrvico^  the  king  of  the  Nitiobroges. 

1046.  (3.)  The  Object  of  a  substantive  is  another  substantive 
of  different  meaning  in  the  genitive,  denoting  that  on  which  action  is 
exerted:  as, 

metus  hostiuro,y^/7r  of  the  enemy^  i.  e.  which  is  felt  towards  them.  vSn* 
diti5  bonSrum,  sale  of  the  goods. 

1047.  ^  substantive  in  any  case  may  be  modified  like  the  subject. 

1048.  II.  The  predicate  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
accusatives,  datives,  predicate  nouns,  or  adverbial  adjuncts. 

1049.  (i.)  The  Accusative  denotes  the  object  of  the  verb ;  also 
extent,  duration,  and  aim  of  motion.     See  1124. 

1050.  (2.)  The  Dative  denotes  that  for  or  to  which  something  is 
or  is  done.    See  11 75. 

1051.  (3.)  A  predicate  noun,  either  substantive  or  adjective,  de- 
noting *  office,  time,  age,  order,  condition,'  or  the  like,  is  often  added  to 
other  verbs  besides  those  of  indeterminate  meaning  (1035):  as, 

IQnius  aedem  dictator  dCdic9vit,  Junius  dedicated  a  temple  in  his  ca- 
pacify  as  dictator,  not  Junius  the  dictator,  litterfts  QraecSs  senex  didici,  / 
learned  Greek  when  I  was  an  old  man,  princeps  in  proelium  fbat,  filtimus 
excCdCbat,  he  was  always  the  first  to  go  into  battle,  the  last  to  come  out.  For 
the  predicative  dative  of  the  substantive,  see  1219. 

1053.  In  like  manner  a  noun  may  be  added  as  a  predicate  in  agreement  , 
with  a  substantive  in  any  oblique  case  :  as, 

88  incolumCs  recipiunt,  they  come  back  safe,  ante  mC  cSnsulem,  Ar* 
fore  my  consulship.  Dol9bell9  hoste  d8cr6t5,  Dolabella  having  been  voted  an 
enemy.    nfttOra  duce,  with  nature  as  a  guide, 
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I053*  (4*)  An  Adverbial  Adjunct  is  either  an  oblique  case  of 
a  noun,  often  with  a  preposition,  or  an  adverb  denoting  *  place,  time, 
extent,  degree,  manner,  cause,'  or  *  circumstances '  generally :  as, 

silentiS  proficiscitur,  he  marches  in  silaue,  in  e5  flQmine  p5ns  erat, 
over  that  river  there  was  a  bridge. 

1054.  A  predicate  substantive  may  be  modified  like  the  subject.  An  adjective, 
either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predicate,  may  be  modified  by  an  oblique  case  or  by  an 
adverb. 

Combination  of  Sentences. 

1055.  Simple  sentences  may  be  combined  in  two  differ- 
ent ways.  The  added  sentence  may  be  I.  Coordinate;  or 
II.  Subordinate. 

Thus,  in  he  died  and  we  livedo  the  two  sentences  are  coordinate,  that  is, 
of  ec^ual  rank.  But  in  he  died  that  we  might  live^  the  sentence  beginning  with 
that  IS  subordinate.  In  either  combination  the  separate  sentences  are  often 
called  Clauses  or  Members^  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  comprehensive 
sentence  of  which  they  are  parts. 


I.    THE   COMPOUND   SENTENCE. 

1056.  A  Compound  Sentence  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  coordinate  simple  sentences: 
as, 

tQ  mS  amis,  ego  tC  am5,  PI.  Most.  305,  thou  art  in  lave  with  me,  I^m- 
in  lave  with  thee,  noz  erat  et  cael5  fulgSbat  IQna  serSnd  inter  minOra 
tidera,  H.  Epod.  15,  i,  ^twas  nighty  and  in  a  cloudless  sky^  bright  rode  the  moon 
amid  the  lesser  lights,  ft  t6  petO,  mC  dCfendSs,  Fam.  15,  8,  /  ask  it  0/ you, 
protect  me. 

1057.  A  compound  sentence  is  usually  abridged  when  the  members 
have  parts  in  common:  as, 

valebant  precCs  ct  lacrimae,  Mil,  34,  prayers  and  tears  had  Tveight, 
compound  subject,  for  valebant  precCs  et  valebant  lacrimae.  rogat 
5ratque  te,  RA.  144,  he  begs  and  entreats  you,  compound  predicate,  for 
rogat  te  Sratque  te.  arma  virumquc  can5,  V.  1,1,  arms  and  the  man 
I  sing,  compound  object,  for  arma  can5  viruroque  canO.  diQ  atque 
ftcriter  pQgnfttum  est,  i,  26,  i,  there  was  long  and  sharp  fighting,  for  diG 
pQgnfttum  est  atque  ftcriter  pQgnfttum  est. 


II.    THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 

1058.    A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  a  main  and  a  subordinate  sentence :  as, 
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centuriSnCs  praemittit  (main  sentence),  qui  locum  idSneuin  castiis 
dCligftnt  (subordinate  sentence),  2,  17,  1,  he  sends  some  officers  ahead  to  select 
a  suitable  spot  for  the  camp,  nunc  scio  (main  sentence),  quid  sit  Amor 
(subordinate  sentence),  V.  E.  8,  43,  norof^  now  I  knotc  what  Eros  is,  ft  tS 
pet5  (main  sentence),  ut  mS  d^fendSs  (subordinate  sentence),  Fam,  15,  7, 
/  ash  it  0/  you  that  you  protect  me. 

1059.  Several  sentences  are  often  subordinate  to  one  and  the  same 
main  sentence,  and  subordinate  sentences  may  in  their  turn  be  main 
sentences  to  other  subordinate  sentences. 

Thus,  in  the  following  sentence  b  is  subordinate  to  A^  and  c  to  Ab: 
{c.)  quSlis  esset  nStHra  mOntis,  (b.)  qui  cSgnSscerent,  {A.)  misit,  i, 
21,  ly  he  sent  some  people  to  see  what  the  character  of  the  hill  7vas. 

1060.  Subordinate  sentences  may  be  coordinated  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  main  sentences. 

Thus,  in  the  following  sentence,  b  and  b  are  both  subordinate  to  A^  but 
coordinate  with  each  other:  [A.)  his  rCbus  fiCbat,  (b.)  ut  et  minus  I2tS 
vagSrentur  {b,)  et  minus  facile  finitimis  belluro  Inferre  possent,  i,  2,  4, 
so  it  came  to  pass  that^  in  the  first  place,  they  did  not  roam  round  much,  and 
secondly^  they  could  not  so  easily  make  aggressive  war  on  their  neighbours. 

1061.  A  subordinate  sentence  introductory  in  thought  to  the  main 
sentence,  though  not  necessarily  first  in  the  order  ot  the  words,  is 
called  a  Protasis;  the  main  sentence  which  completes  the  thought  is 
called  an  Apodosis  :  as, 

quom  videbis  (protasis),  turn  sciCs  (apodosis),  PI.  B,  145,  when  thou 
see" striken  thouUt  know,  ut  s6mentem  fSceris  (protasis),  ita  met6s  (apo- 
dosis), DO.  2,  261,  as  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap,  si  sunt  di  (protasis), 
benefici  in  hominSs  sunt  (apodosis),  Div,  2,  104,  if  there  are  gods,  they  are 
kind  to  men. 


AGREEMENT. 
(A.)    OF  THE  VERB. 

lb62.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person :  as, 

praedia  mea  tQ  possid^s,  ego  aliCnft  misericordiS  v!v5,  RA.  145,^(7;/, 
sir,  hold  my  estates,  it  is  by  the  compassion  of  other  people  that  I  am  supported. 
Rhodanus  fluit,  1,6,  2,  the  Rhone  floxvi.  nSs,  n5s,  dic5  apertS,  cSnsulCs 
dCsumus,  C.  1,3,  it  is  oursehes,  yes,  ourselves,  I  will  speak  without  reserve, 
the  consuls,  who  fail  in  our  duty.  v6s  v5bis  c5nsulite,  7,  50,  4,  do  you  look 
out  for  yourselves     diffQgfre  nivSs,  H.  4,  7,  \,  scattered  and  gone  are  snows. 
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1063.  With  a  compound  subject,  two  constructions  are  ad- 
missible,  as  follows. 

1064.  (i.)  With  two  or  more  singular  subjects,  the  verb  is 
often  in  the  plural :  as, 

(a.)  Without  connectives:  persons:  ilsdem  ferC  temporibus  fu€nint 
C  Cotta,  P.  Sulpicius,  Q.  Varius,  Cn.  Pomp5nius,  Br.  182,  in  about  the 
same  times  lived  Cotta,  Sulpicius^  Vartus^  and  Pomponius.  Things :  fid€s 
RSmSna,  iQstitia  imperStSris  in  forO  et  cQriS  celebrantur,  L.  5,  27,  11, 
the  chivalrous  principle  of  Rome  and  the  square  dealing  of  her  captain  are 
trumpeted  in  market  place  and  council  MalL  (b.)  With  atque,  et,  or  -que  : 
persons :  ez  his  Cotta  et  Sulpicius  facile  primfts  tul6runt,  Br,  182,  of 
these  Cotta  and  Sulpicius  indisputably  bore  the  palm.  Things:  nox  et  amor 
vinunique  nihil  moder2bile  suSLdent»  O.  Am.  i,  6^  59,  darkness  and  love 
and  wine  to  nothing  gcvenuxble  tempt,  cum  senfttus  populusque  R5mft- 
nus  p9cero  comprobftverint,  L.  37,  45,  14,  when  the  senate  and  the  people  of 
Rome  sanction  peace,  {c.)  With  et  .  .  .  et:  persons:  et  Q.  M9ximus  ct 
L.  Paullus  ils  temporibus  fu6nint,  Fam.  4,  o,  i,  both  Maximus  and  Paullus 
lived  in  such  times.  Things :  utrSsque  et  laudis  cupiditSs  et  timer  ign5- 
miniae  excitibant,  7,  80,  5,  both  of  these  eagerness  for  glory  in  the  first  place 
and  secondly  fear  of  disgrace  spurred  on. 

X065.  The  plural  is  sometimes  demanded  by  the  meaning  of  the  verb :  as,  iQs  et 
iniQria  nfttUrS  diiUdicantur,  Leg.  1,  44,  right  aiui  wrong  are  naturally  dis- 
anguished  from  each  other. 

1066.  (2.)  Often,  however,  with  two  or  more  singular  sub- 
jects, the  verb  is  put  in  the  singular ;  as, 

{a.)  Without  connectives:  persons:  tum  QorgiSs,  Thrasymachus, 
Prodicus,  Hippias  in  mSgnO  honSre  fuit,  Br.  30,  at  that  time  Corgias^ 
ThrasymachuSf  Prodicus^  and  Hippicu  were  in  high  renown.  Things:  per- 
suftsit  nox,  amor,  viDum,  adulSscentia,  T.  Ad.  470,  the  witchery  was  night, 
flirtation,  wine,  and  youth,  [b,)  With  atque,  et,  or  -que:  persons:  cQr 
LysiSs  ct  HyperidSs  amStur?  Br.  68,  why  is  a  Lysias  and  a  Hyperides 
idolized?  Things:  Qall5s  S  Belgis  Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit,  i,  2,  i, 
the  Matrona  and  Sequana  cut  off  the  Gauls  from  the  Belgians,  senfttus 
populusque  R5m9nus  voluit,  L.  21,  40,  ^,  senate  and  people  of  Rome  or 
dcuned.  \c,)  Withet  .  .  .  et:  persons:  iUam  ratiSnem  et  PompSius  et 
Placcus  secQtus  est,  Place.  32,  that  rule  both  Pompey  and  Flaccus  followed. 
Things :  talis  senStSruro  et  dignit2s  et  multitQdS  fuit,  Ph.  13,  13,  both  the 
position  and  number  of  the  senators  was  such. 

X067.  With  two  or  more  singular  subjects  denoting  things,  and  making 
a  compound  idea,  a  singular  verb  is  very  common,  agreeing  either  with  the 
subjects  taken  as  a  unit,  or  with  the  nearest  t  as, 

(a.)  cum  tempus  nece8sit9s<}ue  postulat,  decertandum  manQ  est. 
Off.  I,  81,  when  the  emergency  requires,  we  must  fight  it  out  by  hand,  tanta 
laetitia  ac  grStulStiS  fuit,  L.  10,  26,  4,  so  great  was  the  demonstration  of  joy. 
[b.)  Cingetorigi  princip9tus  atque  imperium  est  trSditum,  6,  8,  9,  tht 
headship  and  commctnd  was  assigned  to  Cingetorix. 

X068.  (3.)  With  mixed  subjects,  singular  and  plural,  the  verb  may  like- 
wise be  either  plural  or  singular :  as, 
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{a.)  vita  mors,  divitiae  paupertis  omnis  hominCs  permovent,  Off. 
2,  37,  life  and  deaths  riches  and  fKfverty,  tell  mwh  on  everybody,  {b,)  quantO 
in  periculd  et  castra  et  les^SqCs  et  imperStor  versSrStur,  2,  26,  5,  in 
what  imminent  peril  camp  and  lej^ons  and  commander  were  involved.  h6c 
mih!  et  Peripatetic!  et  AcadCmia  concSdit,  Ac.  2, 113,  this  point  both  Peri- 
patetics and  Academy  grcuU  me, 

xo6g.  The  plural  is  somedmes  used  with  a  singular  subject  limited  by  an  ablative 
with  cum,  with:  as,  Syrus  cum  1115  vostro  c5nsusurrant,  T.  Hau.  473, 
Syr  us  and  yon  man  of  yours  are  whispering  toretker,  Bocchus  CUm  peditibus 
postrSmam  R5man5rum  aciem  invSdunt,  S.  /.  101,  5,  Bocchus  with  the 
infantry  falls  on  the  rereward  line  of  the  Romans,  Cicero  commonly  uses  a  singular 
verb  in  this  combination,  Caesar  has  the  plunl  once  only. 

xoya  (4.)  When  the  subjects  are  connected  by  nee  .  .  .  nee,  aut,  or 
aut  .  .  .  aut,  the  verb  is  likewise  either  plural  or  singular:  as, 

{a.)  neque  multitQdd  hostium  neque  t6l5rum  vis  arcSre  impetum 
€iu8  viri  potuCrunt,  L.  26,  5.  17,  neither  the  numbers  0/  the  enemy  nor  the 
shower  of  missiles  could  arrest  t/ie  onslaught  of  that  intrepid  soul,  si  quid 
SScrates  aut  Aristippus  fCcerint,  Off.  i,  148,  if  a  Socrates  or  an  Aristippus 
had  done  anything,  {b.)  neque  p6s  neque  mCns  satis  suom  officium 
facit,  T.  Eu,  729,  nor  foot  nor  mind  its  duty  doth  aright,  si  S5cratSs  aut 
AntisthenSs  diceret,  TD.  5,  26,  if  a  Socrates  or  am  Antisthenes  should  say  it. 

107 1.  Collectives  have  usually  a  singular  verb.  But  the  plural  is 
sometimes  used,  especially  when  the  subject  is  separated  from  its  verb, 
or  is  to  be  supplied  from  a  preceding  clause :  as, 

cum  tanta  multitQdd  lapidSs  conicerent,  2,  6,  3,  when  such  a  throng 
were  throioing  stotus,  is  civitlti  persuSsit,  ut  dC  finibus  suis  exDrent, 
1,2,  I,  this  person  succeeded  in  inducing  the  community  to  leave  their  territory. 

1073.  The  verb  sometimes  a^ees  with  an  appositive  explaining 
the  subject,  or  with  a  substantive  m  the  predicate :  as, 

{a.)  flammae  IStS  fQsae,  certiSris  clSdis  indicium,  prGg^edi  longius 
prohibuit,  L.  10,  43,  11,  wide-spread  flames,  sign  of  a  stirer  disaster y  prevented 
a  further  advance.  When  urbs,  oppidum,  civit9s,  or  the  like,  is  added  to 
plural  names  of  places,  the  predicate  usually  agrees  with  the  appellative: 
as,  Corioli  oppidum  captum,  L.  2, 33,  9,  Corioli  town  was  taken,  {b.)  aman- 
tium  irae  amOris  integrStidst,  T.  Andr.  555,  lovers'  tiffs  are  love's  renewed. 
summa  omnium  fuSrunt  ad  milia  ccclxviii,  i,  29,  ^  the  gratui  total  was 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand.  The  verb  regularly  agrees  with 
the  predicate  substantive  when  the  subject  is  an  infinitive :  as,  contentum 
suls  rSbus  esse  mSximae  sunt  divitiae.  Par.  ^i,for  a  man  to  be  content 
with  his  own  estate  is  the  greatest  possible  riches. 

1073.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  a  substantive  introduced  by  such  words  as 
quam,  quantum,  nisi,  or  praeterquam:  as,  auis  ilium  cdnsulem  nisi 
latrSnSs  putant  ?  Ph.  4,  9,  who  but  brigands  think  that  man  a  consul?  So  also 
a  predicate  adjective  or  participle:  as,  mih!  n5n  tam  c5pia  quam  modus 
quaerendus  est,  IP.  3,  /  must  aim  tu>i  so  much  at  comprehensiveness  as  at 
moderation. 

1074.  A  speaker  in  referring  to  himself  sometimes  uses  the  first  person  plural,  as 
a  more  modest  form  of  expression;  as.  Mol5ni  dedimus  operam,  ^r.  307,  we  at- 
tended Moh*s  instruction y  i.e.  I.  Similarly  n5s  in  all  its  cases  for  ego,  &c.,  and 
noster,  &c.,  for  mens,  &c. 
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1076.  If  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  first  person  is 
preferred  to  the  second  or  the  third,  and  the  second  to  the  third  :  as, 

si  ta  et  TuUia,  IQx  nostra,  valStis,  ego  et  suSvissimus  Cicer5  vale- 
rous,  Fam.  14,  5,  i,  if  you  and  Thilia,  our  sunbeam^  are  well^  darling  Cicero 
aftd  fare  well.  But  sometimes  in  contrasts  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest 
person  :  as,  quid  indicat  aut  ipse  CornSlius  aut  v58  r  Sull.  54,  what  in/or- 
motion  does  Cornelius  himself  give,  or  you  people  ? 


(B.)    OF   THE   NOUN. 
(I.)    THE   SUBSTANTIVE. 

1077.  A  substantive  which  explains  another  substan- 
tive referring  to  the  same  thing  is  put  in  the  same  case. 

This  applies  to  the  substantive  used  as  attribute,  appositive,  or  predi- 
cate. The  two  substantives  often  differ  in  gender  or  number,  or  both. 
(a.)  Attribute:  tIrSne  exercitO,  Fam.  7,  3,  2^  with  a  raw  army,  ft  mimS 
ux5re,  Fh.  2,  20.  fro/n  an  actress^wife.  mendicds  hominSs,  PI.  St.  135, 
beggar-men.  oculi  hominis  histriSnis,  DO.  2,  193,  the  eyes  of  an  actor  man. 
nSmini  homini,  PI.  As.  466,  to  no  human  being,  servom  hominem,  T.  Fh. 
292,  a  sen/ant  man.  hominSs  sicftrida,  RA.  o,  professional  bravoes.  {b.)  Ap- 
positive:  quid  dicam  d6  thCsaurO  rSrum  omnium,  memoriS?  DO.  i,  18, 
7ohat  shall  I  say  of  that  universal  storehouse^  the  memory?  duo  fulmina 
nostri  imperii,  Cn.  et  P.  ScipidnSs,  Balb.  34,  the  two  thunderbolts  of  our 
realm ^  the  Scipios,  Gnaeus  and  Fublius.  {c.\  Predicate :  Ira  furor  brevis  est, 
H.  .fi.  1 .  2, 62,  wrath  is  a  madness  brief  DolSbeUS  hoste  decrStS,  Fh.  11,16, 
Dolabella  having  been  voted  a  public  enemy.  Some  apparent  exceptions  will 
be  noticed  from  time  to  time  hereafter. 

1078.  Mobile  substantives  take  also  the  gender  and  number  of 
the  masculines  or  feminines  they  explain  :  as, 

stilus  optimus  dicendi  magister,  DO.  1.  150,  pen  is  the  best  professor  of 
rhetoric,  vita  rQstica  parsimdniae  magistra  est,  RA.  75,  country  life  is 
a  teacher  of  thrift,  fluvidrum  r«x  firidanus,  V.  G.  t,  482.  Eridanus^  of 
rivers  king,  ct  genus  et  f5rmam  rSg^a  pecCinia  ddnat,  H.  E.  i,  6,  37, 
both  birth  and  shape  the  almighty  liollar  gives,  ut  omittam  illfts  omnium 
doctrinftrum  inventricCs  AthSnSs, />C7.  i,  13,/i?  say  nothing  of  the  great  origi- 
ncUor  of  all  intellectual  pursuits^  Athens. 

XO79.  A  substantive  explaining  two  or  more  substantives,  is  put 
in  the  plural :  as, 

foedus  inter  R5mam  Lftviniomque  urbSs  renovfttum  est,  L.  i,  14,  3, 
the  treaty  betiveen  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Lavinium  toas  renewed.  Cn.  et  P. 
ScipidnCs,  Balb.  34,  the  Scipios,  Gnaeus  and  Fttblius. 
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lo8o.  A  plural  subject,  expressed  or  implied,  is  sometimes  defined 
by  a  singular  word,  which  is  generally  a  collective  or  distributive  : 
as, 

ut  amb5  exercitQs  suSs  quisque  abirent  domSs,  L.  2,  7,  i,  so  that  both 
armies  went  btick  to  their  respective  homes,  uterque  eSnim  ex  castris  exer- 
citum  Sdilcunt,  Caes.  C,  3,  30,  3,  the^  Mng  their  army  out  of  camp^  each  of 
them,  heus  forSs  exite  h&c  aliquis,  PI.  E,  398,  halloy  you  boys,  come  out 
of  doors  here,  somebody,  alius  alium  percontSmur,  PI.  St.  370,  we  ask  of  one 
another,  cum  accidisset  ut  alter  alterum  vid€remus,  Pin,  3,  8,  when  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  each  saw  the  other.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the 
defining  singular:  as,  quandS  duo  cSnsulSs,  alter  morbS,  alter  ferrO 
periisset,  L.  41,  18,  16,  since  the  two  consuls  had  died,  one  a  natural  death, 
the  other  by  the  sword, 

X081.  A  substantive  in  the  accusative  or  nominative  is  sometimes 
in  apposition  to  a  thought  or  clause  :  as, 

manQs  intentantSs,  causam  discordiae,  Ta.  i,  27,  shakittg  their  fists,  a 
provocation  to  quarrel,  pars  ingentl  subiCre  feretrS,  triste  ministerium, 
V.  6»  222,  a  part  put  shoulder  to  the  mighty  bier,  a  service  sad.  ncc  HomCrum 
audiS,  qui  GanymSden  ab  dis  raptum  ait  propter  fSrmam ;  n5n  iQsta 
causa  cQr  LSomedont!  tanta  fieret  iniQria,  TD,  i,  65,  nor  will  I  lend  an 
ear  to  Homer,  who  asserts  that  Ganymede  was  carried  off  by  the  gods  for  his 
beauty  ;  no  just  reason  for  doing  Laomedon  such  injustice. 


(2.)    THE  ADJECTIVE. 

io82.  An  adjective,  adjective  pronoun,  or  participle, 
agrees  with  its  substantive  in  number,  gender,  and  case : 
as, 

vir  bonus,  H.  Ep.  i,  16,  40,  a  good  man,  bona  uxor,  PI.  MG.  684,  a  good 
wife,  oleum  bonum.  Gate,  RR.  2,  good  oil.  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in 
partes  trCs,  i,  i,  i,  Gaul,  including  everything  under  the  name,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  et  variae  volucrSs  nemora  Svia  pervolitant€s  aera  per  tene- 
rum  liquidis  loca  v5cibus  opplent,  Lucr.  2,  i^^,  and  motley  birds,  in  path- 
less woods  that  flit  through  lither  sky,  fill  space  with  carols  clear, 

1083.  An  adjective  or  participle,  either  attributive  or  predicate,  some- 
times takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the  persons  or  things  implied  in  the 
substantive :  as, 

{a.)  concursus  populi  mirantium  quid  rSf  esset,  V..\,^\,\,  a  gather- 
ing of  the  public,  wondering  what  was  the  matter,  {b. )  pars  subeuntium 
obruti,  pars  cSnfixi,  Ta.  H,  2,  22,  a  fart  of  those  who  came  up  were  crushed, 
a  part  were  run  through,  Samnitium  caesi  tria  mllia  ducenti,  L.  10, 
34»  3»  of  ^^^  Samnites  were  slain  three  thousand  two  hundred. 

1084.  (i.)  An  attributive  adjective  referring  to  several  substan- 
tives is  commonly  expressed  with  one  only,  generally  with  the  first  or 
the  last:  as, 
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rCs  erat  multae  operae  et  labSris,  5,  11,  ^.  />  was  a  Job  that  required 
mtuh  work  and  trouble,  semper  amSvi  ingemum,  studia,  mOrCs  tuOs, 
O.  33,  /  have  always  admired  your  ability^  your  scholarly  tastes^  and  your 
character.    In  lively  style,  the  adjective  is  often  used  with  every  substantive. 

1085.  Two  or  more  attributive  adjectives  in  the  singular  connected  by  a 
conjunction  may  belong  to  a  plural  substantive  :  as, 

circS  portls  Collinam  fisquilinamque,  L.  26,  10,  ^^  about  the  gates ^  the 
Colline  and  the  Esquiline,  But  the  substantive  may  also  be  in  the  singular : 
as,  inter  fisquilinam  ColHnamque  portam,  L.  26,  10,  i,  between  the  Esqui- 
line  and  the  Colline  gate. 

Z086.  The  combined  idea  of  a  substantive  with  an  attributive  adjective 
may  be  qualified  by  one  or  more  adjectives:  as, 

nlvis  longls  tri|^int&  veterCs,  L.  27,  22,  12,  thirty  old  men-of-war, 
prfvSta  nSlvis  onerSria  mSxima,  V.  5.  136,  a  very  large  private  fretghting 
vessel,    atcr  ali€nus  canis,  T.  Ph.  706,  a  strange  black  dog. 

1087.  (2.)  A  predicate  adjective  or  participle  referring  to  two  or 
more  substantives  is  usually  in  the  plural ;  its  gender  is  determined  as 
follows : 

Z088.  {a.)  If  the  substantives  denote  persons  of  the  same  gender,  that 
gender  is  used ;  if  they  denote  persons  of  different  gender,  the  masculine  is 
used  :  as, 

venen5  absQmpti  Hannibal  et  PhilopoemCn,  L.  39,  52,  8,  it  was  by 
poison  t/iat  HannibcU  and  Philopoemen  were  taken  off,  quam  prldem  pater 
mihl  et  mSter  mortul  essent,  T.  Eu,  517,  how  long  my  father  and  my 
mother  had  been  dead. 

1089.  {b,)  If  the  substantives  denote  thines,  and  are  of  different  senders, 
the  neuter  plural  is  used;  also  commonly  when  they  are  feminines  denoting 
things:  as, 

mQrus  et  porta  dC  caeld  tScta  erant,  L.  32,  29,  i,  the  wall  and  town-gate 
had  been  struck  by  lightning      ira  et  avSritia  imperid  potentiGra  erant, 

L.  37,  32,  13,  hot  blood  and  greed  proved  stronger  than  authority. 

Z090.  (r.)  If  the  substantives  denote  both  persons  and  things,  either  the 
gender  of  the  substantives  denoting  persons  is  used,  or  the  neuter.  The 
gender  of  the  substantives  denoting  things  is  very  rarely  used  •  as, 

et  rSx  rCgiaque  clSssis  QnS  profectl,  L.  21,  50,  w^  the  king  too  and  the 
king^s  fleet  set  sail  in  his  company,  inimica  inter  sC  liberam  civitStem  et 
rSgem,  L.  44,  24,  2,  that  a  free  state  and  a  monarch  were  irreconcilable  things. 
Dolopas  et  AthamSniam  CreptSs  sibi  querCns,  L.  38,  10,  3,  complaining 
that  the  Dolopians  and  Athamania  were  wrested  from  him, 

1091.  When  the  verb  is  attached  to  the  nearest  only  of  two  or  more  subjects,  a 
predicate  particiole  or  adjecdve  naturally  takes  the  gender  of  that  substantive:  as, 
ibl  Orgetorigts  filia  atque  Onus  C  filiis  captus  est,  i,  26,  5,  there  the 
daughter  of  Orgetorix  and  one  of  the  sons  too  was  made  prisoner,  ut  brSchia 
atque  umeri  Uberi  esse  possent,  7,  56,  4,  so  that  their  arms  and  shoulders 
might  be  unhampered. 

109a.  The  ablative  sinfj^uiar  absente  is  once  used  by  Terence  with  a  plural 
substantive  :  absente  n5bls,  T.  Eu,  649,  while  we  were  out. 
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1093.  A  neuter  adjective  or  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive 
in  the  predicate  (iioi):  as, 

triste  lupus  stabuUs,  V.  E,  3,  80,  a  baleful  thing  the  wol/Jbr  folds. 
quod  ego  fui  ad  Trasumennum,  id  tH  hodiC,  L.  30,  30,  12,  what  I  was 
myself  at  Trasumeney  that  you  are  today, 

1094.  A  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun 
used  substantively  takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the  substan- 
tive it  represents ;  the  case  depends  on  the  construction  of  the 
clause  in  which  it  stands :  as, 

erant  peditSs,  qu5s  delCgerant ;  cum  his  in  proeliis  versSbantur ;  ad 
eOs  s€  recipiSbant ;  hi  concurrSbant,  i,  48,  5,  there  were  foot-soldiers  whom 
they  had  picked  out ;  with  these  mat  they  kept  company  in  action  ;  upon  them 
they  would  fall  back;  these  people  would  always  rally,  HippiSs  gl5riitU8 
est  Snulum  quem  habCret,  pallium  quO  amictus,  soccOs  quibus  indQtus 
esset,  86  suS  manQ  c5nfecisse,  DO.  3,  127,  Hippias  bragf^ed  he  had  made 
with  his  own  hand  the  ring  which  he  wore,  the  cloak  in  which  he  zoos  wrapped, 
and  the  slippers  which  he  had  on. 

ZO95.  Sometimes,  however,  the  number  and  gender  of  these  pronouns 
are  determined  by  the  sense,  and  not  by  the  form  of  the  substantive  repre- 
sented: as, 

equitatum  omnem  praemittit,  qui  videant,  i,  15,  \,  he  sends  all  the  horse 
ahead,  for  them  to  see.  hie  sunt  quinque  minae.  h5c  tib!  ems  mC  iQssit 
ferre,  PI.  Ps.  1 149,  here  are  five  minae  ;  this  my  master  bade  me  bring  for  thee. 
Domitius  Massiliam  pervenit  atque  ab  iis  receptus  urbi  praeficitur, 
Caes.  C.  I,  36,  I,  Domitius  arrived  at  Massilia,  and  was  received  by  the  people 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  town,  ad  hirundininum  nidum  visast  simia 
adscSnsiGnem  ut  faceret  admGlirier;  neque  eis  Cripere  quibat  inde, 
PI.  R.  598,  up  to  a  swcUlow-nest  methought  an  ape  did  strive  to  climb ;  nor 
could  she  snatch  the  nestlings  thence ;  the  eSs  refers  to  hirundinCs,  implied 
in  hirundininum. 

zog6.  A  pronoun  representing  two  or  more  substantives  sometimes  takes 
the  number  and  gender  of  the  nearest.  But  usually  it  is  plural,  and  its 
gender  is  determined  like  that  of  an  adjective  (1087). 

1097.  ^  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun  used  substan- 
tivel}^  is  generally  attracted  to  the  number  and  gender  of  a  predicate  sub- 
stantive in  its  own  clause  :  as, 

haec  est  nGbilis  ad  TrSsumemium  pQgna,  L.  22,  7,  i,  stuh  is  the  far- 
famed  fight  at  Trasumene,  217  B.  c.  ista  quidem  vis  est,  Suet.  Jul.  82,  now 
that  I  call  an  outrage,  Caesar's  dying  words,  44  B.C.  But  with  a  negative, 
usually  the  neuter :  as,  ncc  sopor  illud  erat,  V.  3,  173,  nor  was  that  sleep. 

1098.  A  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun  in  agreement 
with  a  substantive  is  often  equivalent  to  a  genitive  limiting  the  substantive : 
as, 

h5c  metQ  vagiri  prohibCbat,  5,  19,  2,  by  fear  of  this  he  stopped  the 
prowling  round,  is  pavor  perculit  R5mSn0s,  L.  ai,  46,  7,  the  panic  occa- 
sioned ^  this  demoralized  the  Romans.  quS  sp6  adducti,  4,  6,  4,  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  this, 
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THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

(A.)    USE    OF  THE  NOUN- 


NUMBER  AND  GENDER. 

1099.  The  singular  of  a  word  denoting  a  person  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  collective  sense. 

This  singular  is  generally  a  military  designation :  as,  miles,  eques, 
pedes,  hostis,  RSmSnus,  Poenus.  But  other  substantives  and  adjectives 
are  occasionally  thus  used. 

zzoo.  A  substantive  or  adjective  denoting  a  person  is  often  used  in  the 
singular  as  representative  of  a  class,  particularly  when  two  persons  are 
contrasted:  as, 

si  tabulam  dC  naufrSgid  stultus  adripuerit,  eztorquSbitne  earn  sa- 
piens ?  Off,  3.  89,  ^  rt  fool  has  seized  a  plank  from  a  toreck^  will  the  sage 
twitch  it  away  ? 

IIOI.  The  neuter  singular  of  certain  adjectives  is  used  as  an 
abstract  substantive. 

These  adjectives  have  commonly  stems  in  -o-,  and  are  often  used  in  the 
partitive  genitive  (1250).  The  nominative  is  rare,  also  the  accusative  and 
ablative,  except  in  prepositional  constructions.  Such  are :  bonum,  malum  \ 
rCctum,  prSvum  ;  decGnim,  indecQnim ;  honestum ;  vSrum,  falsum  ; 
IQstum,  miQstum  ;  aequum  ;  ambiguum  ;  ridiculum.  Qtile,  inSne, 
commQne,  insigne,  simile,  &c. 

XX02.  Certain  adjectives,  which  originally  aereed  with  an  appellative 
denoting  a  thing,  have  dropped  the  appellative  and  become  substantives. 

Such  are:  Africus,  sc.  ventus;  Africa,  sc  terra;  calda,  sc.  aqua; 
cSni,  sc.  capilli ;  circCnsCs,  sc.  IQdi ;  decuma,  sc.  pars ;  fera,  sc.  bCstia ; 
hibema,  sc.  castra ;  merum,  sc.  vinum ;  nStSlis,  sc.  diCs ;  patria,  sc. 
terra;  praetezta,  sc.  toga;  summa,  sc.  rSs;  trirCmis,  sc.  nSvis,  and 
some  others. 

1 103.  Certain  adjectives  denoting  relationship,  friendship,  hostility, 
connection,  or  age,  may  be  used  in  both  numbers  as  substantives. 

Such  are :  (a.)  adfinis,  cdgnStus,  cdnsanguineus,  rentilis,  necessS- 
rius,  propinquus;  (b.)  adversSrius,  amicus,  inimicus,  familiSris,  hostis, 
intimus,  invidus,  socius,  sodSlis  ;  (r.)  contubernilis,  manipulSris,  vici- 
nus;  (d.)  adulSscSns,  aequSlis,  iuvenis,  senex. 

1 104.  The  masculine  plural  of  many  adjectives  is  used  substan- 
tively to  denote  a  class. 

Such  are :  boni,  the  good,  the  well-disposed^  conservatives^  patriots ^  our  party; 
improbi,  the  wicked^  the  dangerous  classes^  revolution ists^  anarchist s^  the  opposit* 
party ;  docti,  indocti;  pii,  impii,  and  the  like. 
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1 105.  Proper  names  of  men  are  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  di£Ferent 
persons  of  the  same  name,  or  as  appellatives  to  express  character,  oftenest 
good  character:  as, 

duo  MetelH,  Celer  et  Nepds,  Br,  247,  the  tvoc  Metelluses,  CeUr  and 
Nepos,  quid  Crass5s,  quid  Pompaids  Svertit  ?  J.  10,  108,  what  overthrew 
a  Crassus^  Pompey  what?   i.e.  men  like  Crassus  and  l*ompey. 

1 106.  The  neuter  plural  of  adjectives  of  all  degrees  of  comparison 
is  very  often  used  as  a  subhtantive. 

Such  adjectives  are  usually  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  and  may 
have  a  pronoun,  a  numeral,  or  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  them.  In  Englisn 
the  singular  is  often  preferred.  Such  are:  bona,  mala;  vCra,  fi3sa; 
haec,  /////;  omnia,  everything;  haec  omnia,  all  thisy  &c.,  &c. 

1107.  Names  of  countries  are  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  when  the  country  con- 
sists of  several  parts  whicii  are  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  whole  country :  as, 
Qalliae,  the  Gauls;  QerniSniae,  the  Germanies. 

1108.  Material  substantives  are  often  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
difTerent  sorts  of  the  substance  designated,  its  constituent  parts,  or 
objects  made  of  it :  as, 

aera,  lumps  of  broum^  bronz:s.  coppers,  aquae,  water  in  different  places^  tne' 
dicinal  springs.  cCrae,  pieces  of  wax^  tablets,  wax  masks^  waxworks,  mar- 
mora,  kinds  of  marble^  blocks  of  marble^  works  of  marble,  nivSs,  snowflakes, 
snowdrifts^  snowstorms^  repeated  snows,  spQmae,  masses  of  foam-  sulpura, 
lumps  of  sulphur,    vina,  wines^  different  kinds  of  wine, 

1 109.  Abstract  substantives  are  often  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
different  kinds  or  instances  of  the  abstract  idea,  or  an  abstract  idea 
pertaining  to  several  persons  or  things  :  as, 

sunt  domesticae  fortitQdinCs  n6n  inferiGrCs  militSribus,  Off',  i,  78, 
there  are  cases  of  heroism  in  civil  life  f idly  equal  to  those  in  war,  ti  cGnsci- 
entiae  stimulant  maleficidrum  tu5rum.  Par.  18,  yon  are  tormented  by 
pricks  of  consciewe /or your  sins,  propter  siccitStSs  palQdum,  4,  38,  2,  be- 
cause the  swamps  were  dry  everywhere, 

ZZXO.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  in  generalizations,  and  in  poetry  to  magnify 
a  single  thing,  to  give  mystery  tu  the  statement,  or  often  merely  for  metrical  conven- 
ience: as,  advSnisse  familiSrCs  dicitd,  PI.  Am.  353,  say  that  the  people  of  the 
house  are  come,,  the  plural  familiSrSs  denoting  one  person.  Priami  aum  regna 
manCbant,  V.  2,  22,  while  Priam's  realms  stilt  stood,  extcrnds  optSte  ducCs, 
V.  8,  503,  choose  captains  from  a  foreign  strand j  wt,  Aeneas. 


CASE. 


iiii.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  principal  and  the 
secondar}'. 

1 1 12.  The  principal  cases  are  the  nominative  and  the  accusative. 
The  principal  cases,  which  have  more  complete  inflections  than  the 
secondary,  express  the  tw6  chief  relations  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence, 
those  of  the  subject  and  of  the  object  The  secondary  cases  are  used 
to  express  subordinate  or  supplementary  relations. 
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THE    NOMINATIVE. 

II 13.  The  nominative  is  principally  used  as  the  subject  or  predi- 
cate noun  of  a  verb  or  of  an  infinitive.  Besides  this  use,  the  nomina- 
tive occurs  in  titles,  exclamations,  and  addresses  (11 14-11 23). 


The  Nominative  of  Title. 

1114.  The  nominative  is  used  in  inscriptions^  notices,  titles, 
or  headings:  as, 

L  •  CORNEL! vs  •  CN  •  F  •  CN  •  N  •  SCIPio,  CIL.  I,  34,  On  a  tomb,  Lucius  Come- 
lius  Scipio,  son  (filius)  of  Gimeus^  grandson  (nep5s)  0/  Gnaeus.  labyrin- 
THVS  Hic  HABITAT  MiNOTAVRVS,  CIL.  IV,  233 1,  on  a  plan  of  the  Labyrinth 
scratched  by  a  Pompei  schoolboy,  Th€  Mau,  Here  lives  Minotaur,  priva- 
TVM  PRBCARio  ADEITVR,  CIL.  I,  121 5,  Private  Vrounds,  No  Admittance 
withcmt  leave,  ThemistoclCs,  Neocli  Hlius,  AthSniSnsis,  N.  2,  i,  Themis- 
tocles,  son  of  Neocles^  of  Athens. 

ZZX5.  The  title  proper  of  a  book  is  often  put  In  the  eenitive,  dependent  on  liber 
or  librf :  as,  Com€U  Taciti  Historiainim  Liber  Primus,  Tacitus' s  Histories, 
Bock  First.  Or  prepositional  expressions  are  used :  as,  M.  Tulll  Cicer5nis  dS 
FStS  Liber,  Cicero^  Fate^  in  One  Book,  CornSli  Taciti  ab  ExcessQ  divl 
August!  Liber  Primus,  Tacitus's  ^oman  History  from  the  Demise  of  the 
sainted  Augustus^  Book  First, 

XX x6.  Sometimes  the  nominative  of  a  title  or  exclamation  is  retained  in  a  sentence 
for  some  other  case :  as,  Qa  bin  id  cOgnSmen  *  Cauchius '  QsQrpSre  conces- 
sit. Suet.  Q,  24,  he  allowed  Gabinins  to  take  the  surnatne  *  Catuhius ;^  (compare 
Cat5  quasi  cSg^nSmen  habSbat  Sapientis,  L,  6,  Cato  had  the  virtual  sur- 
name of  t/ie  Wise),  *  Marsya  *  nomen  nabet,  0.  6,  400,  it  has  the  name  of  *  Mar- 
tyas:^  (compare  ndmen  DSnuvium  ballet,  S.  Fr,  3,  55,  //  has  the  name 
Danube),  resonent  mihi  *  Cynthia '  silvae.  Prop,  i,  18,  31,  let  woods  reecho 
*  Cynthia^  for  me;  ^ompare  tU,  Tityre,  fSrmOsam  resonSre  docCs  Aina- 

y^ida  silvas,  V.  ^.  i,  4,  thou^  Tityrus^  dost  teach  the  woods  to  echo  Amaryllis 

air). 

The  Nominative  of  Exclamation. 

11 17,  The  nominative  is  sometimes  used  in  exclamations:  as, 
fSrtQnae  Hlius,  omnCs,  H.  S.  2,  6,  40,  *  the  child  of  Fortune^  all  exclaim. 

This  nominative  is  often  accompanied  oy  an  interjection,  such  as  ecce,  €n, 
heu,  5,  pr3,  vah:  as,  €n  Priamus,  V.  i,  461,  /<?,  Priam  here,  6  fSstus 
diCs,  T.  Eu.  560,  oh  day  of  cheer.    For  cccilla,  see  667. 

The  Vocative  Nominative  and  Vocative  Proper. 

1 1 18.  The  vocative  nominative  is  used  when  a  per- 
son or  thing  is  addressed :  as, 

qud  Qsque  tandem  abQtSre,  Catillna,  patientiS  nostra?  C.  i,  i,  in 
heaven's  name,  haiv  long,  Catiline,  wilt  trifle  with  our  patience?  valCte, 
dSsideria  mea,  valCte,  Fam.  14,  2,  4,  good  oye,  my  absent  loves,  good  bye.  In- 
stead of  a  proper  name,  an  emphatic  tQ  is  often  used :  as,  advorte  animum 
sis  tQ,  PI.  Cap'  I  lOf  just  pay  attention,  sirrah,  please. 
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The  Noun:  Accusative.     [1119-1126. 


1 1 19.  Masculine  stems  in  •<>-  commonly  use  the  special  form 
for  the  second  person  singular  called  the  vocative :  as, 

urbem,  urbem,  mi  RQfe,  cole,  Fam,  2,  12,  2,  stick  to  towtty  dear  Rufus^ 
yes^  to  town.  But  the  vocative  nominative  is  sometimes  used  even  of  -o- 
stems:  as,  audi  tQ,  populus  AlbSnus,  L.  i,  24,7,  hear  tfiouy  the  people  of 
Alba. 

Xiao.  Poets  use  the  vocative  nominative  or  vocative  proper  very  freely, 
sometimes  for  liveliness,  but  often  simply  in  place  of  other  cases  not  allowed 
by  the  metre:  as, 

5ra  manQsque  tu5  lavimus,  P€rCnia,  fGnte,  H.  .S*.  i,  5,  24,  our  faces 
and  our  hamis^  Feronia^  in  thy  spring  we  wash,  occiderat  Tatius,  populis- 
que  aequSta  du5bu8,  R5mule,  iQra  dabfis,  O.  14,  805,  now  dead  was 
Tatius,  and  to  peoples  twain  thou  gavest^  Romulus^  impartial  laws,  longum 
tibi,  Daedale,  crimen,  O.  8,  240,  a  lasting  stigma  ^  Daedal  us,  to  thee.  In 
these  three  examples,  F€r5niae,  ROmulus,  and  Daedald  would  be  impos- 
sible.    In  poetry,  the  vocative  is  particularly  common  in  questions. 

xxai.  Nominative  forms  and  vocative  forms  are  often  combined:  as,  dulcis 
amice,  H.  E.  i,  7,  12^  sweet  friend,  mi  vir,  PI.  Am.  "jib^my  husband.  Iftne 
pater,  J.  6,  394,  thou  father  Janus, 

xiaa.  In  verss  the  vocative  is  occasionally  used  even  in  the  predicate:  as,  qud 
moritQre  ruis  ?  V.  10,  81 1,  whither,  on  death  intent yflicst  thou  f  quibus.  Hec- 
tor, ab  Oris  exspectate  venis  ?  V.  2,  2S2,  out  of  what  limboes^  Hector ,  dost  thou 
gladly  welcomed  come  ? 

xxa3.  The  vocative  nominative  or  vocative  proper  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
0,  but  only  in  impassioned  addresses :  as,  5  fGrtunate  adulSscfns,  Arch.  24,  oh 
thou  thrice  blest  youth ;  also  by  prO  in  addresses  to  gods,  by  eho  and  heus  in  calls 
on  men.    Rarely  by  au,  ehem,  nem,  €heu,  Sia  or  hCia,  15. 


THE   ACCUSATIVE. 

1 124.  The  accusative  is  used  primarily  with  verbs,  or  with 
expressions  equivalent  to  verbs.  The  relations  expressed  by 
the  accusative  are  all  of  one  general  kind  ;  but  they  vary  some- 
what, according  to  the  nature  of  the  verb. 

1 125.  I.  With  most  verbs,  the  accusative  either  (dr.)  denotes 
that  which  is  affected  or  apprehended,  or  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  verb  (11 32);  or,  less  frequently  {h.)  it  repeats  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  a  substantive  (1140). 

Such  accusatives,  called  accusatives  of  the  Object ^  are  never  attended  by 
a  preposition,  and  become  nominative  in  the  passive  construction. 

1 126.  II.  With  some  verbs,  the  accusative  denotes  {a.)  ex- 
tent or  duration  (1151);  with  others  it  denotes  {b.)  aim  of 
motion  (115  7). 

Both  these  accusatives  sometimes  have  their  places  taken  by  a  preposi- 
tional expression,  or  by  an  adverb;  in  the  passive  construction,  they  are  not 
convertible  into  a  nominative,  but  remain  accusative. 
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X  lay.  Two  or  even  three  accusatives  are  sometimes  used  with  one  and  the  same 
verb;  see  ii 67-1 174. 

1 1 28.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  disengaged  from  the  verb,  with 
which  it  originally  stood,  and  used  with  a  noun  or  a  preposition. 

1x29.  (i.)  With  substantives,  the  accusative  is  rare;  it  is  used  [a.)  in 
a  few  attributive  expressions,  chiefly  old  set  forms,  and  rarely  to  denote 
{b.)  aim  of  motion. 

Thus  (a.)  the  predicative  id  aetStis,  in  id  aetStis  iam  sumus,  we  are 
noio  of  that  aj^e,  becomes  attributive  in  hominCs  id  aetStis,  people  of  that 
age.  And  {h.)  as  domum,  honu^  is  used  with  the  verb  x^dit.^^  go  back,  so  also 
rarely  with  the  substantive  reditiO,  a  return. 

XX30.  With  adjectives,  the  accusative  is  commonly  that  of  extent :  so  with 
altus,  high,  IStus,  wide,  and  longus,  long,  sometimes  with  crassus,  thick* 

Thus,  in  eSs  surculOs  facitd  sint  long!  pedCs  binds,  see  that  the  scions 
be  two  feet  long,  the  accusative  pedSs,  which  belongs  with  the  predicate  sint 
longi,  mav  be  used  with  the  attributive  adjective  longus  alone,  thus :  surculi 
long!  pedes  binds,  scions  tivofeet  long, 

XX3X.  (2.)  The  accusative  is  used  with  many  prepositions  :  see  14 10. 


I.    THE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  THE  OBJECT. 

1132.  The  object  of  a  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative  : 

as, 

(a.)  oppida  sua  omnia  incendunt,  i,  5,  3,  they  set  all  their  towns  afire, 
cdnspexit  adrSsum  quendam»  H.  i?.  i,  7,  49,  he  spied  a  man  all  shaven 
and  shorn,  {b.)  du&s  fossas  perdQxit,  7,  72,  3,  he  made  two  trenches.  This 
accusative,  is,  as  may  be  seen  above,  either  {a.)  receptive,  i.e.  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  onl3r  affected  or  apprehended  by 
It;  or  {b.)  of  product,  i.e.  produced  by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

1 133.  Verbs  thus  used  with  au  object  are  said  to  be  used  transi- 
tively. Such  verbs  may  also  be  used  intransitively,  that  is  without 
an  object,  when  stress  is  put  on  the  action  merely  :  thus, 

(a.)  Transitively:  tQ  mS  amSs,  ego  16  am5,  PI.  Most,  ^o^,  thou  lavest 
me,  and  I  love  thee,  nova  diruunt,  alia  aedificant,  S.  C.  20,  12,  they  pull 
down  new  structures,  and  build  up  others,  (b.)  Intransitively :  amO,  PI.  B.  511, 
/  *m  in  love,    diruit,  aedificat,  H.  .£.  1,  i,  100,  it  pullet  h  down,  it  buildeth  up. 

XI3A.  Some  verbs,  in  addition  to  the  accusative,  often  take  an  infinitive  also:  thus, 
eum  vidcnt  sedCre,  V,  5,  107,  they  see  him  sit,  they  see  that  he  is  sitting.  Here 
the  accusative  eum,  originally  the  object,  they  see  him,  becomes  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  of  the  new  statement  appended,  sedSxe,  sit,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  construc- 
tion known  as  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 

XX35.  Instead  of  the  proper  accusative  of  the  object,  another  accusative 
is  sometimes  substituted,  denoting  the  ultimate  result :  as, 

ritpSre  viam,  L.  2,  50,  10.  they  broke  a  path,  i.  e.  they  broke  through  the 
obstacles,  and  so  made  a  path,  foedusque  ferl,  E.  33,  and  strike  a  covenant, 
le.  strike  a  victim,  and  so  make  a  coi'enant. 
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ZX36.  In  Plautus,  quid  tibi  with  a  substantive  of  action  in  -ti5  and  est,  has  an 
accusative  like  a  verb  used  transitively  :  as,  (|uid  tibi  banc  cQrStiSst  rem  ?  PI. 
JIm,  519,  what  business  hast  thou  with  this  ? 

1x37.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  used  intransitively,  particularly 
verbs  of  motion,  have  a  transitive  use  when  compounded  with  a 
preposition. 

Such  prepositions  are,  ad,  circum,  ex,  in,  ob,  per,  prae,  praeter,  trSns, 
and  some  others:  as,  plQrCs  paucds  circum  sistSbant,  4,  26,  2,  a  good  many 
took  their  stand  round  n  few.  Caesar  omnem  agrum  PicSnum  percurrit, 
Caes.  C.  I,  15,  I,  Caesar  runs  over  the  whole  Picene  territory,  praeterire 
ii€mO  pristrinum  potest,  PI.  Cap,  808,  no  man  can  pass  the  mill.  flQmen 
trftnsiCmnt,  4,  4,  7,  they  crossed  the  river. 

ZX38.  A  few  verbs  with  a  transitive  use,  have,  when  compounded  with  circum 
and  trans,  besides  the  accusative  of  the  object,  a  second  accusative  of  the  thing  to 
which  the  preposition  refers :  as,  istum  circumdQce  hftsce  aedis,  PI.  Most.  843, 
takz  that  man  round  this  house.  Caesar  funditOrCs  pOntem  trSdQcit,  2, 10,  i, 
Caesar  takes  the  stingers  aver  the  bridge,  transfer  llmen  aureol5s  pedCs,  Cat. 
61, 166,  over  the  threshold  put  thy  little  golden  foot.  In  the  passive,  the  accusative 
connected  with  the  preposition  is  sometimes  retained:  as,  ApoUOniam  praeter* 
vehuntur,  Caes.  C.  3,  26,  i,  they  sail  by  Apollonia. 

1 139.  Verbs  of  weeping  and  wailing,  and  some  other  verbs 
of  feeling,  which  commonly  have  an  intransitive  use,  sometimes 
have  a  transitive  use  with  an  accusative  :  as, 

(a.)  IQget  senStus,  maeret  equcster  5rd5,  Mil.  20,  the  senate  is  in 
mournings  the  equestrian  order  betrays  its  sadness,  (b.)  mStrOnae  eum  lflx€- 
runt,  L.  2,  7,  4.  the  tnarried  women  wore  mourning  for  him.  maered  cSsum 
Cius  modi,  Fam.  14,  2,  2, 1  cannot  help  s /lowing  my  grief  over  a  misfortune  of 
such  a  kind,  quid  mortem  congemis  ac  flSs,  Lucr.  3,  934,  why  dost  thou 
death  bewail  and  weep  ?  Such  verbs  are  fled,  weep^  gemd,  wail^  ISmentor, 
queror,  bewail^  dole^,  am  distressed^  IQgeG,  mourn,  maereG,  betray  sadness. 
Similarly,  horre5,  shudder,  reform! dO,  am  in  dread,  fastidid,  feel  disdain, 
ride5,  laugh,  &c.,  &c  The  object  is  oftener  a  thing  than  a  person,  and  pas- 
sive constructions  are  rare,  and  mostly  confined  to  poetry. 

The  Emphasizing  or  Defining  Accusative. 

1140.  The  meaning  of  a  verb,  even  of  one  ordinarily  intran- 
sitive, may  be  emphasized  or  more  exactly  defined  by  an  accusa- 
tive of  kindred  derivation  added. 

(a.)  Seldom  without  an  adjective :  as,  dum  vltam  vivSs,  PI.  Per.  494, 
as  long  as  life  thou  liv'st,  i.e.  as  long  as  you  ever  live  and  breathe.  qu5rum 
mSiOrum  n€md  servitQtem  servivit,  T.  29,  of  whose  ancestors  not  one  has 
served  servitude,  \.  e.  been  a  regular  slave.  vidC  n€  facinus  faciSs,  Fin.  2, 95, 
mind  you  don't  do  a  deed,  i.  e.  a  misdeed,  [b.)  Commonly  with  an  adjective : 
as,  scelestam  servitQtem  serviunt,  PI.  Cn.  40,  a  wicked  servitude  they  serve. 
lacinus  memorSbile  ffcistis,  L.  24,  22,  16,  you  have  done  a  deed  well  worth 
metUioning.  minim  atque  inscitum  somniSvi  somnium,  PI.  R.  597,  a 
itrange  and  silly  dream  dreamed  I. 
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1 141.  The  verb  sometimes  has  an  accusative  of  kindred  meaning, 
but  of  different  derivation:  as, 

ut  vivSs  aetStem  misen  PI.  Am.  1023,  that  thou  tnayst  live  thy  days  in 
woe,  n5n  pQgnSvit  ingSns  idomeneus  Sthenelusve  sOlus  dicenda  MQ- 
818  proelia,  H.  4,  9,  19,  not  towering  Idometuus  nor  Sthenelus  alone  has  battles 
fought  for  Muses  to  rehearse. 

X142.  The  neuter  singular  accusative  of  a  descriptive  adjective  is  used, 
particularly  by  the  poets,  to  denote  manner :  as, 

mignum  clSmat,  PL  MG.  833,  h^s  bellowing  big.  8U&ve  locu8  vQci 
resonat  conclQsus,  H.  ^.  i,  4,  76,  sweet  to  the  voice  the  pent-up  place  rings  back. 
8u&ve  nib!n8  hyacinthus,  V.  E.  3,  63,  sweet-blushing  hyacinth.  cQr  tarn 
cemis  acQtum  ?  H.  ^.  i,  3,  26,  why  dost  thou  see  so  sharp  ?  The  plural  is 
not  so  common:  as,  asper,  acerba  tu€n8,  Lucr. -5,  33,  V.  9,  794,  rough, 
staring  savageness, 

ZX43.  Some  verbs  of  smell  and  of  taste  have  an  accusative  defining;  what  the  smell 
or  the  taste  is :  as,  pSstillGs  RQfillu8  olet,  Qarg5nius  hircum,  H.  S.  i,  a,  27, 
of  lozsnges  Rufllus  smdls^  Gargonius  of  the  goat,  doctrinam  redolet  pueri- 
lem,  DO.  2.  109,  //  smacks  of  A  B  C  studies,  n5n  omnes  poasunt  olere  un- 
guenta  exQtica,  PI.  Most.  42,  not  every  man  can  of  imported  ointments  reek. 
melidra  unguenta  sunt  quae  terram  quam  quae  crocum  sapiunt,  Cic. 
in  Plin.  NH,  17,  5,  3,  38,  essences  that  smell  of  earth  are  better  than  those  that  smell 
of  saffron. 

1 1 44.  Any  verb  or  verbal  expression  may  be  defined  in  a  general 
way  by  the  neuter  accusative  of  a  pronoun  or  of  an  enumerative  word, 
as, 

0  id  gaudeS,  T.  Andr.  362,  /  'm  glad  of  that,    id  maestast,  PI.  R.  397, 

she^s  mournftil  over  this,  id  pr5de5,  T.  Eu.  1005,  /*»/  coming  out  for  this. 
cetera  adsentior  CrassO,  DO.  i,  35,  ^/f  all  the  other  f>oints  I a^ee  loith  Cras- 
sus.  So  also  quod,_^r  which,  on  account  of  which,  aliquid,  quicquam,  nihil, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  particularly  quid,  why,  in  what  respect,  wherein,  what,  or  what 
.  .  .  for:  as,  quid  vCnisti,  PI.  Am.  yjj,  why  art  thou  come?  quid  tib!  obstO, 
RA.  145,  wherein  do  I  stand  in  your  way  ? 

X 145.  The  accusative  of  an  appellative  is  rarely  used  adverbially  :  as,  mSgnam 
partem  ex  iambis  nostra  cOnstat  5r3ti5,  O.  189,  our  own  speech  is  made 
up  a  great  deal  of  iambs.  mSximam  partem  lacte  vivunt,  4,  1,  8,  they  live 
on  milk  tlie  most  party  i.  e.  chiefly.  Prepositional  expressions  are  commoner:  as, 
mSgnS  ex  parte,  i,  16, 6,  principally.  For  vicem,  instead  of  for,  or  likoy  see  the 
dictionary. 

1 146.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  disengaged  from  a  verb,  and  qualifies  a  sub- 
stantive as  an  attribute,  chiefly  in  a  few  set  expressions  (1129):  as,  5rSti6nes  aut 
aliquid  id  genus,  Att.  13,  12,  ^,  speeches  or  somethinz  that  kind,  aucupium 
omne  genus,  Cat.  114,  3,  fowlmg  of  every  kind.  nQgSs  hOc  pfenus,  H.  5. 
2,  6,  43,  small  talk  —  this  kind.  h6c  genus  in  rCbus,  Lucr.  6,  917,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  cum  id  aetatis  fili5,  c/m.  141,  with  a  son  of  that  age.  Similarly 
dies  quindecim  suppIicSti5,  2,  35,  4,  a  fortnight  thanksgiving. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Part  Concerned. 

X147.  I'oets  use  the  accusative  to  express  the  part  concerned,  especially 
a  part  of  the  human  body;  as, 
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tremit  artQs,  Lucr.  3,  489,  V.  (7.  3,  84,  he  shivers  in  his  limbs,  tremis 
ossa  pavdre,  H.  S.  2,  7,  57,  Ihou  tremblesi  in  thy  bones  with  fear,  viridi 
membra  sub  arbut5  strfttus,  H.  i,  i,  21,  stretching — his  limbs — beneath 
an  arbute  green.  58  umerOsque  de5  similis,  V.  i,  589,  in  face  and  shoulders 
like  a  god. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Thing  put  on. 

XZ48.  The  accusative  is  used  with  reflexive  verbs  in  poetry  to  denote  the 
thing  put  on  :  as, 

comantem  Androge!  galeam  induitur,  V.  2, 391,  Androgens'  high-haired 
helm  he  dons.  exuviSs  ixidQtus  Achilli,  V.  2,  275,  clad  in  Achilles*  spoils. 
Rarely  to  denote  the  thing  taken  off :  as,  pri5rSs  ezuitur  vultQs,  St.  Th. 
10,  640,  she  doffs  her  former  looks. 

TrtE  Accusative  of  Exclamation. 

1 149.  The  accusative  is  used  in  exclamations,  sometimes 
merely  to  call  attention  to  something,  but  generally  with  a  pred- 
icate to  express  a  judgment  with  emphasis. 

{a,)  In  calling  attention,  ecce  or  em  is  used  in  old  Latin :  as,  ecce  mC, 
PI.  MG.  663,  behold,  your  humble  servant,  em  DSvom  tib!,  T.  Andr.  842, 
there,  Davos  sir.  For  ellum,  eccillum,  &c.,  see  667  and  673.  Also,  from 
Cicero  on,  €n :  as,  en  quattuor  SrSs,  V.  E.  5,  65.  see,  altars  four,  (b,)  In 
emphatic  judgments  sometimes  the  accusative  alone :  as,  fGrttlnStum  Ni- 
cobtllum,  PI.  B.  455,  lucky  man  that  Nicobulus.  testis  Sgre^Qs,  Gael.  63, 
mighty  fine  wittiesses ;  sometimes  with  an  interjection :  as,  6  imperStGrem 
probum,  PI.  B.  759,  oh  what  a  good  commander;  rarely  so  with  ecastor, 
edepol,  eug^,  bravo,  heu,  ilicet,  all  V  /^.  €heu.  Interrogatively :  hancine 
impudentiam  ?  V.  5,  62,  possible,  shamelessncss  like  this  ? 

1x50.  The  accusative  is  used  in  excited  orders,  appeals,  and  questions,  without 
any  verb  expressed,  or  even  distinctly  felt :  as,  Tibenum  in  Tiberim,  Suet.  Tib. 
75,  Tiberius  to  the  Tiber,  di  vostram  fidem,  T.  Andr,  716,  ye  gods  your  help, 
prO  fidem,  ThSbSni  civSs,  PI.  Am.  376,  oh  help,  or  murder,  ye  citizens  of 
Thebes.  So  with  unde,  Ciu5,  and  quandG,  often  followed  by  mihf  or  tib!  :  as, 
qud  mihi  fdrtOnam,  si  ndn  conceditur  Qti?  H.  E.  i,  5, 12,  why  wealth  for 
me,  if  wealth  I  may  not  use  ? 


II.    THE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME.   AND  OF 

aim  of  motion. 

The  Accusative  of  Space  and  Time. 

1 151.  Extent  of  space  or  duration  of  time  is  denoted 
by  the  accusative :  as, 
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{a.)  milia  passuum  xx  pr5c6dit,  5,  47,  i,  he pmhes  on  twenty  miles, 
trfdui  viam  prOgressi,  4,  4,  4,  having  advanced  three  days  journey,  agg^- 
rem  latum  pedCs  cccxxx,  altum  pedis  Lxxx  ezstrOzSrunt,  7,  24,  i,  they 
built  up  a  mound  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide^  and  eighty  feet  high 
(1130).  (b,)  mStrdnae  annum  IQxCrunt,  L.  2,  7,  4,  the  married  women  wore 
mourning  a  year,  QndSviginti  annSs  nStus  erat,  Br.  229,  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  secQtae  sunt  continu5s  complQres  dies  tempestStCs,  4,  34,  4, 
there  followed  a  good  many  days  a  succession  of  storms,  triennium  vagSti, 
4, 4,  2,  having  led  a  nomad  life  three  years,  ilnum  diem  8upplic&ti5  habita 
est,  L.  10,  47,  7,  a  thanksgiving  was  held  one  day,  di6s  quindecim  suppli- 
cStiS,  2,  35,4,  a  fortnight  thanksgiving  (1129).  Sometimes  per  is  added: 
as,  IQdi  per  decern  di€s  fact!  sunt,  C.  3,  20,  games  were  celebrated  ten  days 
long. 

iz<a.  The  idsa  of  traversing  is  sometimes  not  expressed:  as,  milia  passuum 
tria  ab  e5rum  castrfs  castra  pSnit,  i,  22,  5,  he  pitches  camp  three  miles  away 
from  their  camf.  quadrinrentos  inde  passQs  cOnstituit  signa,  L.  34,  20, 
4,  four  hundred  paces  from  there  he  set  up  the  standards. 

ZZ53.  With  absum  and  dIstG,  the  ablative  of  amount  of  difference  is  sometimes 
used  (1393) :  as,  certior  factus  est  Ariovisti  copiSs  S  nostris  mllibus  pas- 
suum quattuor  et  xx  abesse,  i,  41,  5,  //^  was  informed  that  Ariovistus^s  troops 
were  four  and  twenty  miles  away  from  ours.  If  the  place  is  not  mentioned  from 
which  distance  is  reckoned,  ab  or  a  is  sometimes  used  before  the  expression  of  dis- 
tance: as,  positis  castris  S  mllibus  passuum  xv,  6,  7,  i^  pitching  camp  fifteen 
miles  away. 

1 154.  The  accusative  is  used  with  abhinc,  ago:  as,  quaestor  fuisti  abhinc 
annSs  quattuordecim,  V.  1,  z^^you  were  a  quaestor  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
ablative  occurs  once  or  twice  with  abhinc,  meaning  before  (1393)  •  ^^t  comitiis  ab- 
hinc diCbus  trigintS  factis,  V,  2,  130,  the  election  having  been  held  thirty  days 
before, 

1 155.  The  accusative  singular  is  used  with  ordinals,  to  show  the  number  of  days, 
months,  or  years  since  a  particular  event,  including  the  day,  month,  or  year  of  the 
event  itself:  as,  auod  annum  iam  tertium  et  vfcSsimum  rCgnat,  IP,  7, 
the  circumstance  that  lie  has  now  been  on  the  throne  two  and  twenty  years. 

ZZ56.  The  accusative  in  some  pronominal  expressions  and  adverbs  passes  over 
from  *  time  through  which '  to  a  loose  *  time  at  which  * :  as,  id  temporis,  RA.  97,  at 
that  time,  h6c  noctis,  PI.  Am,  i63'>,  at  this  time  of  night,  turn,  Mr«,  num, 
nunc,  now^  nunc  ipsum,  PI.  B,  940,  Att,  10,  4,  10,  this  very  minute^  commo- 
dum,/Mx/  in  time.  For  the  locative  ablative  exceptionally  used  to  denote  duration, 
see  1355. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Aim  of  Motion. 

1 157.  (i.)  Proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little  isl- 
ands or  peninsulas  are  put  in  the  accusative  to  denote 
the  aim  with  expressions  of  motion  :  *  as, 

LabiCnus  Lutetiam  proficiscitur,  7,  57,  i,  Labienus  starts  for  Lutetia. 
Leucadem  v€nimus,  Fam.  16, 9,  i,  tcv  came  to  Leucas.  noctumus  introitus 
Zmymam,  Ph.  11,5,  the  entrance  into  Smyrna  by  night  (112^).  Plautus  uses 
AccherQns  a  few  times  like  a  town  name:  as,  vivom  me  accersunt  Ac- 
cheruntem  mortui,  Most,  509,  the  dead  are  taking  me  to  Acheron  alive. 
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1158.  With  singular  names  of  towns  and  little  islands.  Phutus  has  the  accusatiTe 
alone  twenty  times,  and  twenty  times  with  in  ;  Terence  has,  including  Lrimnum, 
Ph,  ^67,  and  Cyprum,  Ad,  224,  230,  the  accusative  alone  six  times,  and  twice  with 
in,  in  Lemnum,  Ph,  66,  and  in  Cyprum,  Ad,  278.  Plural  town  names  never 
have  in. 

ZX59.  An  appellative  urbem  or  oppidum  accompanying  the  accusative  of  a 
town  name  is  usually  preceded  by  in  or  ad  :  as.  ad  urbem  FldSnSs  tendunt, 
L.  4»  r^i  10,  they  make  for  the  city  0/ Fidenae.  luguitha  Thalam  pervSnit,  in 
oppidum  mSgnum,  S.  /.  75,  i,  Jugurtha  arrived  at  Thala^  a  large  town. 

X160.  When  merely  'motion  towards'  or  'nearness'  is  meant,  ad  is  used:  as, 
trCs  viae  sunt  ad  Mutinam,  Ph,  12,  22,  there  are  three  roads  to  Mutina,  mi- 
les ad  Capuam  profectus  sum,  CM,  10,  /  went  to  the  war  as  a  frivate^  to  the 
region  round  about  Capua, 

Zi6x.  Proper  names  of  countries  are  also  sometimes  put  in  the  accusative  in  poe> 
try,  to  denote  aim  of  motion:  as,  abiit  Alidem,  PI.  Caf.  5^3,  he  went  away  to 
Etis,  So  in  prose  also,  Aegyptus  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Tacitus :  as, 
Qermftnicus  Aegyptum  proficiscitur,  Ta.  2,  ^9,  Germanicus  sets  out  for 
E^pt,  Rarely  and  m  poetry  names  of  peoples :  as,  sitientis  ibimus  Afr58,  V. 
£.  1^64,  to  thirst-parched  Afrians  we  shall  go.  In  general  the  accusative  of  country 
names  is  preceded  by  in  or  aa,  as  are  also  appellatives  regularly  in  prose ;  but  in  poetry, 
even  appellatives  without  a  preposition  are  common. 

1 162.  (2.)  The  accusatives  domum,  rfUi,  and  forfis,  are  used  like 
proper  names  of  towns:  as, 

{a.)  e5  domum,  PI.  Mer.  659,  /*///  g^oing  home.  equitSs  domum  con- 
tendirunt,  2,  24,  4,  the  cavalry  hurried  home,  domum  reditiOnis  sp6  sub- 
lit  S,  i,  5.  3,  the  hope  of  a  return  home  being  out  of  the  question  ( 1 129).  (b.)  rtls 
ib6,  T.  Eu.  216, 1  shall  go  out  o/town.  {c.)  eHQgi  forSs,  T.  Eu.  945,  Iran 
out  0/  doors. 

Z163.  The  singular  domum  is  always  retained  by  Caesar,  even  when  two  or 
more  separate  persons  or  parties  are  spoken  of.  Plautus  and  Sallust  have  the  plural 
dom5s  once  each,  and  Cicero  and  Livy  use  it  occasionally. 

Z164.  The  accusative  domum  or  domOs  sometimes  has  an  attribute,  usually  a 
possessive  pronoun :  as,  domum  suam  auemque  reverti,  2,  \o^  4^  for  every  man 
to  go  back  to  his  home,  alius  alium  domOs  suSs  invitant,  S.  /.  66,  3,  they 
invite  each  other  to  their  homes,  aurum  domum  rSeiam  comportant,  S.  /. 
76,  6,  they  bring  all  the  gold  to  the  house  royal,  cum  oomum  rSgis  dCvertis- 
sSs,  D,  17,  when  you  went  to  stay  at  the  king's  palace.  The  preposition  in  is 
sometimes  used  when  the  attribute  b  a  genitive,  and  commonly  so  when  it  is  any 
adjective  but  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Z165.  (3.)  In  old  I^tin,  exsequiSs  and  infitiis  are  also  used  with  e5, 
and  sometimes  malam  crucem  and  malam  rem,  though  these  last  more 
commonly  have  in :  as, 

exsequiis  Chrem€ti  Ire,  T.  Ph.  1026,  to  go  to  Chrenies^s  funeral,  ut 
eSs  malam  crucem,  PI.  Afen.  32S,  that  thou  mnysl  get  thee  to  the  accursed 
cross.  Later  writers,  as  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Quintilian,  use  infltiSs  c5  again, 
and,  from  Sallust  on,  vSnum  e5  ancf  vSnum  dO  sometimes  occur  for  vCned 
and  v€nd5. 

zz66.  With  the  accusative  in  -tum  (or  -sum),  called  the  supine,  the  idea  of 
'  aim '  passes  over  into  that  of  '  purpose :  *  as  militStum  abiit,  T.  Hau,  117,  he ' j 
gone  away  a  soldiering  (2270). 
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TWO  ACCUSATIVES  COMBINED. 

Object  and  Predicate. 

II67.  Many  verbs  may  take  two  accusatives,  an 
object  and  a  predicate. 

Such  are  verbs  signifying  makey  keep,  choose,  name  or  call,  have,  thinks 
recognize  or  find,  show  oneself,  &c.,  &c. :  as,  longidrem  mSnsem  faciunt, 
V.  2, 129,  they  make  the  month  longer »  cum  certi5rem  faciunt,  5,  37,  7,  they 
let  him  know.  Ancum  MSrcium  rCgem  populus  creivit,  L.  1,  32,  i,  the 
people  made  Ancus  Marcim  king,  in€  cCpCre  arbitrum,  T.  Hau.  500^ 
they've  chosen  me  as  referee.  Duellium  *  Bellium  '  ndminSverunt,  O.  153, 
Duellitis  they  named ' Bellius*  vicinam  Capreis  insulam  *  AprSgopoUm  ' 
appellSbat,  Suet.  Aug.  98,  the  island  tuxt  to  Capreae  he  called  *  the  Castle 
of  Indolence.^  conlegSs  adiQtdrCs  habSbat,  Sest,  87,  he  had  his  colleagues 
as  assistants,  ti  sapientem  ezfstimant,  Z.  6,  they  consider  you  a  sage, 
quem  virum  P.  Crassum  vidimus,  CM.  61,  what  a  man  we  saw  in  Crassus. 
sevCrum  m€  praebe5,  C.  4,  12,  /  show  myself  stern.  In  the  passive  both 
the  object  and  the  predicate  become  nominatives  :  as,  Caesar  certior  factus 
C*t»  3t  I9»  S»  Caesar  was  informed. 

zx68.  In  the  sense  of  consider  as  equivalent  to,  dQc5  and  habe5,  less  fre- 
quently puts,  have  the  ablative  with  pro.  Other  constructions  with  these  and  the 
above  vert»  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

Person  and  Thing. 

1 169.  (i.)  Some  verbs  of  teaching  and  hiding,  de- 
manding and  questioning,  may  take  two  accusatives, 
one  of  a  person  and  one  of  a  thing. 

The  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  doce5  and  its  compounds,  and  c6l5 ; 
flSgitd,  5r5,  posed,  and  rog5,  interrogd.  The  thing  is  usually  the  neuter 
of  a  pronoun  or  enumerative  word  (1144):  as.  (d.)  pSior  mag^ster  tS  istaec 
docuit,  nOn  ego,  PI.  B.  163,  a  worse  instructor  taught  thee  that,  not  I.  quid 
t€  litterSs  doceam  ?  Pis.  T\,why  skotdd  I  teach  you  your  ABCsf  {b.)  n5n 
16  cel3vi  sermOnem  T.  Ampil,  Fant.  2,  16,  3,  /  hm'e  not  kept  you  in  the 
dark  about  the  talk  with  Ampius.  {c.)  interim  cdtidi!  Caesar  AeduSs 
frflmentum  flag^tire,  i,  16,  i,  meantime  Caesar  every  day  a  dunning  the 
Aeduans  for  the  grain.  MilSsiGs  nSvem  poposcit,  V.  i,  86.  he  called  on 
the  Miletus  people  for  a  vessel,  quid  me  istud  rogSs  ?  Fin.  5,  83,  why  do  you 
ask  me  that?  Racilius  mC  sententiam  rogSvit,  QFr.  2,  i,  3,  Bacillus  asked 
me  my  opinion. 

Z170.  With  doceO,  meaning  inform,  cSld,  rogd,  and  interrogd,  the  ablative 
of  the  thing  with  dC  is  also  used.  And  with  flSgitS  and  posc5,  sometimes  the  abla- 
tive of  the  person  with  ab,  with  c615  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  dC. 

Z17Z.  In  the  passive  the  person  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  accusative 
of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  is  retained :  as, 
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nOsne  h0c  cSlStSs  tarn  diO,  T.  Hec,  645,  for  us  net  to  be  told  of  this  so 
Ung;  rarely  with  reversed  construction :  qudr  haec  cClSta  m€  sunt  ?  PL 
Ps,  ^Qf>^whywas  this  hid  from  me?  Accusatives  of  appellatives  are  rare: 
as,  omnis  militiae  artis  Cdoctus  fuerat,  L.  25,  ^7,  3,  ^  had  been  thoroughly 
tmtght  all  tlie  arts  of  war.  interrogStus  sententiam,  L.  36,  7.  i,  being  asked 
his  opinion.  Other  constructions  of  doctus,  and  of  the  passive  of  cSl5, 
fligitd,  po8c5,  rog5  and  interrogS,  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

1 172.  (2.)  Verbs  of  wishing,  reminding,  inducing,  and  accusing, 
and  some  others,  also  sometimes  take  an  accusative  of  the  person  and 
one  of  the  thing. 

Such  are  void,  moned  and  its  compounds,  hortor  and  cdgd ;  accllsS, 
arguO,  insimuld,  obiQrgO.  The  thing  is  usually  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun 
or  enumerative  word  (1144) :  as,  quid  m^  voltis  ?  PI.  Mer.  868,  what  do  you 
want  ofmef  illud  tS  esse  admonitum  velim,  Cael.  8,  on  this  foint  I  want 
you  to  be  raninded  (wjx).  In  old  Latin,  accusatives  of  appellatives  also  are 
thus  used,  and  sometimes  also  with  ddnC  and  condQnd. 

1 173.  (3.)  The  defining  accusative  is  sometimes  combined  with  an  accusative  of 
the  person  :  as,  tarn  16  bSsia  multa  bSsiSre,  Cat.  7, 9,  thee  to  kiss  so  many  kisses 
(1140).  But  usually  with  an  accusative  of  the  person,  the  ablative  takes  the  place  of 
the  defining  accusative :  as,  Sdissem  tC  odio  Vatiniftnd,  Cat.  14,  3,  /  should 
hate  thee  with  a  Vatinian  hate. 

Object  and  Extent,  Duration,  or  Aim. 

1 174.  The  accusative  of  extent  or  duration,  or  of  aim  of  motion  is 
often  combined  with  that  of  the  object :  as, 

{a.)  milia  passuum  decern  novem  mQrum  perdQcit,  i,  8,  i,  ^<r  makes 
a  wall  nineteen  miles  ( 1 1 51  )•  mStr5nae  annum  eum  IQzerunt,  L.  2,  7, 4,  the 
married  women  wore  mourning  for  him  a  year  (1151).  (b.)  Ancus  multi- 
tQdinem  omnem  Rdmam  triidQzit,  L.  i,  33.  i,  Ancus  moved  the  whole 
population  over  to  Rome  (1157).  eOs  domum  remittit,  4,  21,  6,  he  sends 
them  home  again  (1162).     For  other  combinations,  see  1138,  1198,  and  2270. 


THE   DATIVE, 

1 175.  The  dative  denotes  that  for  or  to  which  a  thing  is  or 
is  done,  and  either  accompanies  single  words,  such  as  verbs, 
adjectives,  sometimes  adverbs,  rarely  substantives,  or  serves  to 
modify  the  entire  sentence.     It  has  two  principal  uses. 

1176.  I.  The  dative  is  used  as  a  complement.  Complements  may  be 
roughly  distinguished  as  essential  or  optional.  But  these  two  complements 
are  not  always  separated  by  a  sharp  line,  and  the  same  dative  may  sometimes 
be  referred  indifferently  to  either  head. 
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^^77'  ('•)  The  Essential  Complement  is  a  dative  of  the 
person  or  thing  added  to  an  idea  which  is  felt  as  incomplete 
without  the  dative  (ii8o). 

Thus,  pSret,  he  is  obedient^  is  a  statement  which  is  felt  as  incomplete 
without  a  dative  added  to  denote  what  it  is  he  is  obedient  to,  in  the  sentence 
pSret  senltui,  he  is  obedient  to  the  senate.  But  when  stress  is  put  on  the 
action  merely,  without  reference  to  its  bearing,  such  a  verb  may  be  used 
without  a  dative :  as,  piret,  he  is  obedient ^  he  yields  obedience, 

1 178.  (2.)  The  Optional  Complement,  that  is,  the  dative 
of  interest,  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  adds  something  to  an 
idea  that  is  already  complete  in  itself  (1205). 

Thus,  carmina  cantO,  I  chant  verses ^  is  a  statement  entirely  complete  in 
itself ;  it  may  be  modified  or  not,  at  option,  by  a  dative,  thus :  carmina  vir- 
ginibus  puerfsque  cant5,  verses  for  maids  and  boys  I  chant, 

X179.   IL  The  dative  of  certain  substantives  is  used  predicatively  (1219). 


I.    THE  COMPLEMENTARY   DATIVE. 

(i.)  the  essential  complement. 

The  Dative  v^tith  Verbs. 

Il8o.  Many  verbs  require  a  dative  to  complete 
their  meaning. 

With  Verbs  of  Intransitive  Use. 

Ii8i,  (1.)  Many  verbs  of  intransitive  use,  particularly  such 
as  denote  a  state,  disposition,  feeling,  or  quality,  take  the  da- 
tive :  as, 

quodne  vdbis  placeat,  displiceat  mihi  ?  PI.  MG,  614.  shall  that  which 
pleases  yoit,  displeasing  be  to  me  ?  si  AsiciO  causa  plQs  prdfuit  quam  invi- 
dia  nocuit,  Cael,  23,  if  his  case  has  been  more  helpful  to  Asicitis  than  the 
hostility  has  been  damaging,  imperat  aut  servit  coliecta  pecQnia  cuique, 
H.E.  1 ,  10,  ^Tt/or  every  man  his  garnered  hoard  or  master  is  or  slave.  n5nne 
huic  l€gl  resistStis  ?  Ai^.  2,  85,  will  you  not  stand  out  against  this  law  ? 
gymnasiis  indulgent  Qraeculi,  Traj.  in  Plin.  Ep,  40  [49],  2,  our  Greek 
cousins  are  partial  to  gymnasiums,  ig^dscSs  velim  huic  festinStiGn!  tneae, 
in  a  letter,  Fam,  5, 12,  i^  please  excuse  haste,  huic  leg^Sni  Caesar  cGnfidS- 
bat  mSximC,  i,  40,  15,  Caesar  trusted  this  legion  most  of  all.  an  C.  Trcb5- 
nid  ego  persuSsi  ?  cui  nC  suSdCre  quidem  ausus  essem,  Ph,  2,  27,  or 
laas  it  I  that  brought  conviction  to  Trebonius  ?  a  man  to  whom  /should  not  have 
presumed  even  to  offer  advice.  In  the  passive,  such  verbs  are  used  impersonally, 
the  dative  remaining  (1034) ;  personal  constructions  are  rare  and  poetical. 
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ii8a.  This  dative  is  used  with  such  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  as  mean 
am  pleasing  or  displgasing,  helpful  or  injurious,  command,  yitld^  or  am  obedi- 
ent, am  friendly,  partial,  or  opposed ;  spare,  pardon,  threaten,  trusty  advise, 
persuade,  happen,  meet.  But  the  English  translation  is  not  a  safe  guide : 
many  of  the  verbs  used  with  a  dative  are  represented  transitively  in  English ; 
and  some  verbs  of  the  meanings  above  are  used  transitively  m  Latin :  as, 
dSlectS,  iuvO,  laedS,  &.C.,  &c. 

1 1 83.  The  dative  b  nu-ely  used  with  a  form  of  sum  and  a  predicate  noun  corre- 
sponding in  meaning  with  the  verbs  above  (iiSi) :  as,  quid  mihi  scelestS  tibt 
erat  auscultatid  ?  PI.  R.  $02,  i.  e.  quid  tib!  auscultibam  ?  why  did  I,  ill- 
starred  wretch,  lend  ear  to  thee?  ^ui  studiOsus  rSl  nOlH  aliaest,  PI.  MG. 
802,  i.  e.  qui  studet,  who  lends  his  soul  to  nothing  else*  Or  immediately  with  a 
noun :  as,  servitQs  OpulentS  homini,  PI.  Am.  j66,  slavery  to  a  millionaire, 
optemperStiO  ISgibus,  L$^.  \,  42,  obedience  to  the  laws,  aemula  labra 
rosis.  Mart.  4,  42,  10,  lips  rivalling  the  rose, 

X184.  Some  verbs  have  a  variable  use  without  any  difference  of  meaning:  thus, 
cQrS,  decet,  and  vit9,  have  sometimes  the  dative  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  the  accu- 
sative. In  Cicero,  adillor  has  the  accusative;  from  Nepos  on,  the  dative  as  well. 
medeor,  medicor,  and  praestdlor  take  either  the  accusative  or  the  dative. 

1x85.  Some  verbs  have  an  accusative  with  one  meaning,  a  dative  of  the  complement, 
essentiaior optional,  with  another :  see  aemulor,  caved,  comitorf  cSnsuld,  con- 
veni5,  cupi5,  dSspSrO,  maneS,  metu9,  moderor,  pr5spici9,  tempers, 
timed,  ancl  the  different  uses  of  invideS,  in  the  dictionary. 


Z186.  In  poetry,  verbs  of  union,  of  contention,  and  of  difference,  often  take  a 
dative:  as,  (a.)  haeret  later!  IStSlis  harundS,  V.  4.  y^,  sticks  to  her  side  the 
deadly  shaft.  So  with  coif5,  concurrS,  haereS,  and  similarly  with  iung5,  mis- 
ce5.  {b.)  quid  enim  contendat  hirundS  cycnis?  Lucr.  3,  6,  for  how  can 
swallow  cope  with  swans?  So  with  bell9,  cert5,  contendd,  pQgnd.  {c)  in- 
fidO  scurrae  distfibit  amicus,  H.  E.  i,  18,  4,  a  friend  will  d if er  from  a 
faithless  hanger-on.    So  with  differS,  discrep5,  dissent  id,  disto, 

Z187.  A  verb  often  takes  the  dative,  when  combined  with  adversum, 
obviam,  or  praestd,  also  with  bene,  male,  or  satis,  and  the  like :  as, 

fit  ob  viam  Cl5di5,  Mil.  29,  he  runs  across  Clodius.  cui  bene  dixit  um- 
quam  bond  ?  Sest,  1 10,  for  what  patriot  had  he  ever  a  good  word  ?  nOs,  viri 
fortSs,  satis  facere  r€i  pQblicae  vidSmur,  C.  1,2,  we  doughty  champions 
flatter  ourselves  we  are  doing  our  whole  duty  by  the  state.  Similarly  with  verbs 
of  transitive  use. 

1 188.  (2.)  Many  verbs  of  intransitive  use  compounded  with 
a  preposition  talce  a  dative  connected  in  sense  with  the  preposi- 
tion: as, 

manus  extrSma  ndn  accessit  operibus  Cius,  Br.  126,  the  last  touch 
was  not  put  upon  his  works,  omnibus  adfuit  his  pilgnis  DolBbella,  Ph.  2, 
75,  Dolabella  was  on  hand  in  all  these  battles.  pont5  nox  incubat  2tra,  V. 
I,  89,  over  the  deep,  night  broodeth  black.  c5niiti5nibus  d8  Christianis 
interfui  numquam,  Plin.  Ep.  ad  Trai,  96  [97J,  I,  /  have  never  been  to  any 
of  the  trials  of  the  Christians. 

1 189.  The  prepositions  are  chiefly  ad,  ante,  com-,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae, 
sub,  or  super.  In  many  comjjounds  of  these  prepositions,  however,  the  da- 
tive is  due  to  the  general  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  in  c5nfidit  mihf,  he  puts 
all  trust  in  w^  (1181),  as  contrasted  with  c5nsentit  mihf,  he  feels  with  me, 
nearly  equivalent  to  sentit  mScum  (1188). 
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1x9a  Instead  of  the  dative,  such  verbs  often  have  a  prepositional  con* 
struction,  particularly  when  place,  literal  or  figurative,  is  distinctly  to  be 
expressed:  as, 

accSdere  in  fOnus,  Leg.  2,  66,  to  go  to  a  funeral,  in  morbum  incidit, 
Cltt.  175,  he  fell  ill, 

1 191.  Some  verbs  of  intransitive  use  take,  when  compounded,  either  the  dative  or 
the  accusative.  See  adiaceS,  antecSdd,  anteed,  praecurrG,  praestd,  incSdO, 
inlQdS,  insults,  invSdS,  in  the  dictionary.  And  some  compounds  acquire  a 
transitive  use  altogether,  as  obe9,  oppilgnS :  see  1137. 

With  Verbs  of  Transitive  Use. 

1 192.  (i.)  Many  verbs  of  transitive  use  take  the  dative  :  as, 

li  filiam  suam  in  mStrimSnium  dat,  i,  3,  5,  he  gives  this  person  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage^  decima  legiS  li  p^fiti2|s  Cgit,  i,  41,  I,  the  tenth  le- 
gion gave  him  thanks,  huic  fert  subsidium  Puli5,  5,  44,  13,  to  him  Pulio 
brings  aid,  multis  idem  min2tur  AntSnius,  Ph,  11,  2^  to  many  Antony 
threatens  the  same,  rlliqui  sSsI  fug^e  mandSrunt,  i,  12,  3,  the  rest  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  commendd  vSbis  meum  parvum  filium,  C,  4,  23,  unto 
your  keeping  do  I  commit  the  little  son  of  mine,  multi  sC  alienissimis  crSdi- 
dSrunt,  6,  31,  4,  many  people  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  utter  strangers. 
equitSs  imperat  civit2tibus,  6,  4,  6,  he  issues  orders  to  the  communities  for 
horse, 

1 193.  This  dative  is  used  with  such  verbs  as  d5,  trSdS,  tribu5,  dIvidO, 
fer5,  praebe5,  praestd,  polliceor,  prOmittd,  dlbeS,  neg5,  mdnstrS,  d!c9, 
nlrrS,  mand5,  praecipiO,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  passive  construction,  the  accusa- 
tive becomes  nominative,  the  dative  remaining. 

1 194.  (2.)  Many  verbs  of  transitive  use  compounded  with  a 
preposition  take  a  dative  connected  in  sense  with  the  preposi- 
tion: as, 

nihil  novi  v5bls  adferam,  RP.  i,  zi^  I  shall  not  lay  any  novelty  before 
yon,  ICgSs  omnium  salQtem  singulSnim  salQt!  antep5nunt,  Fin,  ^,  64, 
the  law  always  puts  the  general  safety  before  the  safety  of  the  individual.  timO^ 
rcm  bonis  iniScistis,  Agr,  i,  23,  you  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
patriots,  nSluSrunt  feris  corpus  obicere,  RA.  *ji^  they  wottld  not  cast  his 
person  before  ravenous  beasts.  nSminem  huic  praeferd,  N.  8,  i,  i,  there  is 
nobody  1  put  before  him.  hibemis  LabiCnum  praeposuit,  i,  54,  2,  he  put 
Labienus  over  the  winter-quarters,  anitum  Ova  gtulinis  saepe  suppOnimus, 
DN,  2,  124,  we  often  put  ducks*  eggs  under  hens, 

tig^.  The  prepositions  are  circum,  dS,  ez,  post,  or  those  named  in 
11S9.  In  many  compounds  of  transitive  use,  however,  the  dative  is  due  to 
the  general  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  with  those  spoken  of  in  1189. 

1x96.  With  these  verbs,  a  prepositional  construction  is  often  used,  as 
with  the  verbs  of  intransitive  use  (1190);  as, 

iam  did  nihil  novi  ad  nOs  adferSbitur,  Fam.  2,  i^^no  news  has  got  to 
us  this  long  time.  For  compounds  of  circum  and  trSns  with  two  accusa* 
tives,  see  1138. 
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1x97.  Verbs  of  transitive  use  compounded  with  com-  have  oftener  the  ablative 
with  cum:  as.  cSnferte  banc  pScem  cum  iUO  bellO,  V.  4,  w^Just compare 
this  peace  with  that  war.  See  also  in  the  dictionary,  COniungS  and  componS; 
also  the  indirect  compounds  compar5,  compare^  from  compftr,  and  communic5. 

ZZ98.  With  a  few  compoimds  of  ad  or  in,  a  second  accusative  is  exceptionally 
used :  as,  arbitrum  ilium  adSgit,  Of.  3,  66,  he  had  the  other  man  tip  before 
a  daysman.  So  with  inmittS,  Pi.  Cap.  548,  insinuO,  Lucr.  i.  116,  &c.,  &c. 
Regularly  with  animum  adverts :  as,  animum  advert!  columellam,  TD. 
5,  65,  /  noticed  a  modest  shaft.  quS  rS  animum  adversS,  Caes.  C.  i,  80,  4, 
this  fact  being  paid  Jued  to:  compare  11 38. 

11^.  A  few  compound  verbs  admit  either  the  dative  of  the  person  or. thing  and 
accusative  of  the  thing,  or  the  accusative  of  the  person  or  thing  and  ablative  of  the 
thmg ;  such  are  adspergd  and  inspergd,  circumdS,  circumfundS,  ezu5  and 
indu5,  impertiS,  interdildS;  also  the  uncompounded  d0n5  :  as,  praedam 
militibus  dSnat,  7,  11,  9,  he  presents  the  booty  to  the  soldiers,  scribam  tuum  ^ 
SnulO  dOnSstf,  V,  3,  18;,  you  presented  ^our  clerk  with  a  ring.  For  the  differ-  * 
ent  constructions  of  interdicO,  ses  the  dictionary. 


The  Dative  with  Adjectives. 

1200.  The  dative  with  many  adjectives  and  some 
adverbs  denotes  that  to  which  the  quality  is  directed. 

Such  have  the  meaning  of  useful^  necessary ^  ftt,  easy,  agreeable^  known, 
near,  belongings  friendl^^  faithful,  like,  and  most  of  their  opposites;  the 
adjective  is  often  predicative :  as,  v€r  Utile  silvis  ( 1036),  V.  G,  2,  323,  the 
spring  is  good  for  woods.  *e8t  senfitSri  necessSrium  n5sse  rem  ptkblicam, 
Leg.  3,  41  f  for  a  senator  it  is  indispensable  to  be  conversant  with  gavemnunt. 
5rfiti5ni8  genus  pompae  quam  pQgnae  aptius,  C>.  42,  a  style  better  smted 
to  the  parade  than  to  the  field,  convenienter  natCtrae  vivefe,  Off,  3,  13,  /<? 
live  in  toiuh  loith  nature. 

xaoi.  Some  adjectives  of  this  class  have  the  dative  of  a  person,  the  accusative 
with  ad  of  a  thing :  so  accommodStus,  aptus,  id5neus,  necessftrius,  and 
Qtilis ;  and  some  denoting  feeling  have  also  the  accusative  with  a  preposition  :  ae- 
quu8,  iniquus,  fidSlis  with  in,  benevolus  with  ergS,  and  impius  with 
adversus.  propior  and  proximus  sometimes  accompany  an  accusative,  like 
prope,  propms,  and  proximS. 

i2oa.  The  adjectives  commOnis,  proprius  or  aliCnus,  sacer,  t0tU8» 
often  accompany  the  construction  of  the  genitive  of  the  owner:  see  1238.  For 
ali6nus  with  the  ablative,  see  1306.    Sometimes  aliSnus  has  the  ablative  with  ab. 

1203.  Some  adjectives  denoting  relationship,  connection,  friendship  or 
hostility,  become  substantives,  and  as  such,  admit  the  genitive  also  (1103) ; 
such  are  [a.)  adflnis,  cSgnStus ;  {b.)  aequfilis,  familiSris,  finitimus,  pSr 
and  dispSr,  propinquus,  viclnus;  {c.)  adversSrius,  amicus,  inimicus,  ne- 
cessSrius. 

1204.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  similis,  the  like^  the  coitnterpart,  and  its  com- 
pounds, regularly  take  the  genitive.  The  dative,  as  well  as  the  gniitive,  is  also  used 
from  Ennius  on,  particularly  of  a  limited  or  approximate  likeness :  see  the  dictionary. 
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(2.)    THE  OPTIONAL  COMPLEMENT. 

1205.  The  dative  of  a  person  or  thing  interested, 
benefited,  harmed,  may  be  added  at  option  to  almost 
any  verb :  as, 

cSnservSte  parent!  filium,  parentem  filiO,  Cael.  80,  save  ihe  son  for  the 
father^  thefatJurfor  the  son.  mea  domus  tib!  patet,  mih!  clausa  est,  RA, 
145,  the  very  house  I  oion  is  open  for  you,  is  shut  upon  me,  cui  fl2vam  religfis 
comam,  simplex  munditiis  ?  H.  i,  5,  4,y<7r  whom  bind*st  thou  in  wreaths 
thy  golden  hair,  plain  in  thy  fteatness  f  n5n  audSret  facere  haec  viduae 
tnulieri,  quae  in  m€  fCcit,  T.  l/au.  953,  he  durst  not  to  an  unprotected  female 
do  what  he  hath  done  taivards  me. 

xao6.  The  place  of  a  verb  with  the  dative  of  interest  is  sometimes  filled  by  an 
interjection,  ecce,  ei,  em,  or  vae  :  as,  ei  mihi  qufilis  erat,  E.  i,  7,  V.  2,  274, 
ah  me^  how  ghastly  lie  did  look,  vae  victis,  PI.  Ps,  131 7,  said  by  lirennus, 
390  B.  c,  L.  5,  48,  9,  woe  worth  the  worsted,  vac  capiti  atque  aetSti  tuae, 
PI.  R,  375,  a  murrain  on  thy  head  and  life, 

1207.  The  dative  is  often  added  to  the  entire  sentence,  where 
either  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun  limiting  a  substantive  might 
be  used. 

In  such  cases  the  dative  expresses  interest,  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
while  the  genitive  would  simply  indicate  the  owner  or  the  object:  as, 
trSnsfigitur  sctktum  Puli5n!,  5,  44,  7,  unfortunately  for  Pulio,  his  shield 
gets  pierced  through  and  through,  militant!  in  HispSni2  pater  £i  moritur, 
L.  29,  29,  6,  while  serving  in  Spain  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father, 
huic  ego  mC  bell5  ducem  profiteer,  C.  2, 11, 1  Jure  proclaim  myself  captain 
for  this  war,  sSsS  Caesari  ad  pedis  prdiCcCrunt,  i,  31,  2,  the)'  cast  them- 
selves at  Caesar's  feet,  nostris  militibus  spem  minuit,  5,  ^3,  5,  it  dashed 
the  hopes  of  our  soldiers.  extergC  tibi  manOs,  PI.  Most.  267,  wife  off  thy 
hands,  vellunt  tibi  barbam  lascivi  pueri,  H.  .S".  i,  3,  133,  the  wanton 
gamins  pull  thy  beards  poor  soul. 

iao8.  This  darive  is  sometimes  detached  from  the  verb,  and  used  immediately 
with  a  substantive,  instead  of  the  genitive :  as,  PhilocSmasiO  custSs,  PI.  MG, 
271,  the  keeper  for  Philocomaslum,  rSctor  iuveni,  Ta.  1,  24,  a  mentor  for  the 
young  man.  So  particularly  with  a  gerundive  in  official  expressions :  as,  curStor 
mOris  reficienais,  OG,  19,  commissioner  for  rebuilding  the  walls, 

1209.  Verbs  of  warding  off  sometimes  take  a  dative,  especially  in  poetry,  also 
those  of  robbing  and  ridding :  as,  {a.)  hunc  quoque  arcibis  rravidS  pccori, 
V.  G,  •?,  1^4,  him  also  wilt  thou  for  the  pregnant  herd  keep  far.  solstltium 
pecori  dSfendite.  V.  E.  7,  47,  ilu  summer's  heat  keep  distant  for  the  fiock, 
(i.)  torquem  ditrSxit  hosti,  Fin.  i,  35,  A<r  pulled  a  toraue  away  from  his  enemy, 
CripiCs  mlh!  hunc  errSrem,  Att.  10,  4,  6,  you  will  rid  me  of  this  mistake, 

12x0.  With  verbs  of  motion  the  dative  of  the  person  interested  denotes  in  poetry 
the  end  of  motion  also :  as,  multSs  DanaQm  dSmittimus  Orc5,  V.  2,  398,  we 
send  down  many  a  Danaanfor  Ihe  nether  king.  So  also  the  dative  of  personified 
words  of  place :  as,  it  clSmor  cael5,  V.  s,  451,  np  goes  a  shout  for  heaven^  i.  e. 
heaven  hears  a  shout.  sSdibus  hunc  refer  ante  suis,  V.  6,  i^ij/lrst  bear  him 
duly  to  his  place  of  rest,  i,  e.  let  his  expectant  grave  receive  him. 
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The  Emotional  Dative. 

wii.  The  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  often  used  with 
expressions  of  emotion,  interest,  surprise,  or  derision :  as, 

quid  mihi  Celsus  agit?  H.  E.  i,  3,  15,  how  fares  me  Cehiis?  Tongi- 
lium  mihl  Sdilxit,  C  2, 4,  ^  took  out  Toftgilius^  bless  my  soul,  at  tibi  rep^nte, 
cum  minimS  ezspectftrem,  vSnit  ad  mS  Caninius  mfine,  Fum.  9,  2,  i, 
but  bless  you,  sir,  when  I  least  dreamt  of  it,  who  should  drop  in  on  me  all  at 
once  but  Caninius ,  bright  and  early. 

The  Dative  of  the  Possessor. 
I2I2.  The  dative  is  used  with  forms  of  sum  to 


denote  the  possessor:  as, 


est  homin!  cum  de5  similitUdS,  Leg.  i,  2  c,  man  has  a  resemblance  to 
god,  an  nescis  longSs  rSgibus  esse  manUs  r  O.  E,  16,  166,  dost  possibly 
not  know  kings  have  long  arms  f  suos  cuique  m6s,  T.  Ph,  454,  to  every  man 
his  o7vn  pet  way.  So  also  with  the  compounds  absum,  dSsum,  supefsum : 
as,  h5c  Unum  Caesail  dSfuit,  4,  26,  5,  this  was  all  Caesar  lacked, 

1213.  (i.)  With  mih!  est  nomen,  the  name  is  put  either 
in  the  dative  or  in  the  nominative:   as, 

mihl  n5men  est  IQliS,  or  mihl  nOmen  est  ItUius,  Cell.  15,  29,  i,  my 
name  is  Julius,  In  old  Latin  and  in  Sallust,  the  dative :  as,  n5men  Mercu- 
riSst  mihl,  PI.  Am.  prol.  19,  my  name  is  Mercury  ;  later  the  nominative :  as, 
canibus  pirris  ndmen  crit  Pardus,  Tigris,  Leo,  J.  8, 34,  the  craven  cur 
shall  sport  the  name  of  *  Lion,  Tiger,  Pard.^  Cicero  uses  either  the  dative  or 
the  nominative,  Liv^  oftener  the  dative  than  the  nominative.  Tacitus  puts 
adjectives  in  the  dative,  substantives  in  the  nominative,  rarely  in  the  genitive. 
Caesar  does  not  use  the  construction. 

1214.  (2.)  With  the  actives  ndmen  dd,  ind9,  p5n5,  tribu5,  &c ,  the  name 
may  be  in  the  dative  or  in  the  accusative ;  with  tne  passive  of  these  expres- 
sions, the  name  may  be  in  the  dative  or  in  the  nominative  :  as, 

qui  tibi  n5men  insSnS  posuSre,  H.  S.  2,  3,  47,  who  *ve  put  on  thee  the 
nickname  Crank,  qui  filils  Philippum  atque  Alezandrum  nSmina  inpo- 
suerat,  L.  3^,  47,  5,  who  had  given  his  sons  the  names  Philip  and  Alexander, 
A  genitive  depencfent  on  nSmen  is  used  once  by  Tacitus  and  in  very  late 
Latin. 

1215.  With  a  gerundive,  the  dative  of  the  possessor  denotes  the  person  who  has 
the  action  to  do  :  see  2243.    For  the  ablative  with  ab,  or  for  habeO,  sec  2243,  ^'45* 

I3i6.  This  dative  is  sometimes  used  with  the  perfect  participle,  and  the  tenses 
formed  with  it :  as,  mih!  est  Clabdrfitum,  Ccucil,  40,  /  have  it  all  worked  out, 
carmina  niilla  mihl  sunt  scripta,  O.  TV.  5,  12,  35,  no  poetry  have  I  ready 
made.  Rarely  with  passives  of  the  present  system :  as,  nfilla  placSre  difl  nee 
vfvere  carmina  possunt,  quae  scribuntur  aquae  p5t5ribus,  H.  E,  i,  ig, 
2,  no  verse  can  take  or  be  longlrved  that  by  teetotallers  is  writ, 
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The  Dative  of  Relation. 

1217.  The  dative  may  denote  the  person  viewing  or  judging:  as, 

eris  mihi  mftgnus  ApoU5»  V.  E.  3,  104,  thou  shall  to  me  the  j^eat  Apollo 
be.  Quintia  fSrmOsa  est  multis,  mihi  Candida,  longa,  rCcta  est,  Cat 
%6t  I,  in  many  eyes  is  Quintia  fair ,  to  me  she  *s  bortny^  tall,  and  straight.  From 
Caesar  on,  participles  are  oUen  used  to  denote  the  person  viewing  or  judg- 
ing :  as,  est  urbe  Cgressis  tumulus,  V.  2, 713,  there  is^  as  you  get  out  0/ town, 
a  mound,    in  Qniversum  aestimanti,  Ta.  G.  6,  looking  at  it  generally, 

xaz8.  In  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  volf  ns,  cupiSns,  or  invitus,  is  used  by 
Sallust  and  Tacitus  in  agreement  with  a  dative  dependent  on  a  form  of  sum,  the 
combination  being  equivalent  to  a  subject  with  a  form  of  vol5,  CUpiO,  or  invitus 
sum,  respectively :  as,  ceteris  remanSre  volentibus  fuit,  Ta.  H,  3,  43,  i.  e. 
cSteri  remanSre  voluSnint,  tht  rest  were  minded  to  bide  where  they  were. 
Once  ia  Livy. 

ii.   the  predicative  dative. 

The  Dative  of  Tendency  or  Result. 

1219.  (i.)  Certain  datives  are  used  with  a  form  of 
sum  to  denote  what  a  thing  tends  to,  proves,  or  is. 
This  dative  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dative  of  the 
person  interested :  as, 

auziliS  Is  fuit,  PI.  Am.  prol.  02,  he  was  a  help  to  them.  odi9  sum  RO- 
mSnfs,  L.  35,  19,  6,  /  am  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  potestne 
bonum  cuiquam  mal5  esse  ?  Par.  7,  can  good  prove  bad  for  any  human 
being  ?  L.  Cassius  identidem  quaerere  solSbat,  cui  bond  fuisset,  JiA, 
84,  Cassius  used  to  ask  for  ever  and  ever^  who  the  person  benefited  was,  or  wha 
the  gainer  was.  nSmini  mens  adventus  labOri  aut  sQmptui  fuit,  V,  \, 
16,  my  visit  did  not  prove  a  bother  or  an  expense  to  a  soul.  r€s  et  fSrtilnae 
Uuae  mihi  mSximae  cilrae  sunt,  Fam,  6,  5,  i,  your  money-matters  are  aft 
all-absorbing  interest  to  me. 

laaa  There  are  many  of  these  datives,  mostly  abstracts  and  all  singular ;  some 
of  the  commonest  are  cQrae,  Qsui,  praesidiS,  cordi,  odi5,  auxilid,  impedl- 
mentd,  salQtf,  voluptfiti.  The  adjectives  mfignus,  miior,  mSximus,  or 
tantus  and  quantus,  are  sometimes  used  in  agreement  with  them ;  and  the  dative 
frilgl  sometimes  has  bonae. 

laai.  Instead  of  the  dative  of  tendency,  a  predicative  nominative  or  accusative  is 
rarely  used:  thus,  possessionem  liberam  Dardaniae  851SciO  fore,  L.  40, 
^7,  9,  that  the  unrestricted  occupancy  of  Dardania  would  prove  comforting  ^  but, 
domestica  quiSs  sdUcium  fuit,  L.  6,  30,  9.  tlu  peace  that  prevailed  at  home 
was  a  solid  comfort.    Prepositional  expressions  with  pro  and  in  also  occur. 

1222.  (2.)  The  dative  is  also  used  with  a  few  verbs  of  consider- 
ing or  accounting  to  denote  what  a  thing  is  accounted. 
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So  with  such  verbs  as  dO,  dQc5,  habe5,  tribuO,  and  vertO:  as»  vitid 
mih!  dant,  quod  mortem  hominis  necess&rii  g^aviter  fer5,  Matius  in 
Fam.  1 1,  2S,  2,  the  world  scores  it  against  me  that  I  takt  the  murder  of  a  near 
and  dear  friend  to  heart,  postquam  paupert&s  probrS  habCri  coepit, 
S.  C.  12,  I,  after  lack  of  wealth  began  to  count  as  a  stigma. 

The  Dative  of  Purpose  or  Intention. 

1223.  A  few  datives  are  used  to  denote  what  a  thing  is  intendet 
to  be.  This  dative  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dative  of  the  person 
interested. 

So  (a.)  ddnO  and  mOnerf :  as,  6mit  earn  dOnd  mihl,  T.  En.  135,  he 
bought  her  as  a  gift  for  me.  centum  bovis  militibus  d6n5  dedit,  L.  7,  ;j7,  3, 
he  gave  the  soldiers  a  hundred  oxen  as  a  present.  Also  (b.)  auxiliS,  praesidid, 
and  8ubsidi5,  used  of  military  operations,  chiefly  with  verbs  of  motion  :  as, 
ii,  qui  praesidid  contrS  castra  erant  relicti,  subsidiO  siais  iCrunt,  7,  62,  8, 
the  men  that  had  been  left  as  a  protection  against  the  camp^  went  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  their  own  side. 

122^.  For  the  datives  d5n5  and  mQnerf ,  a  predicative  nominative  or  accusative 


L.  3,  5,  '• 
pfaesidium,  L.  31, 16,  7,  for  protection^  auxilii  caiisa,  L.  2,  24/4,  to  help ^ 

1225.  The  dative  receptui  is  also  used  in  military  language  to  denote  purpose : 
as,  Caesar  receptui  cam  iussit,  7,47,  i,  Caesar  ordered  the  retreat  sounded, 
Quinctius  receptui  canere  iiissit,  L.  34,  39, 11.  This  dative  is  sometimes  at- 
tached immediately  to  a  substantive :  as,  receptui  signum,  Ph,  13, 15,  the  trumpet 
for  retreat. 


THE  GENITIVE. 

1226.  The  genitive  is  principally  used  with  nouns,  less  fre- 
quently with  verbs.  Sometimes  even  when  it  seems  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  verb,  it  really  depends  on  a  substantive  understood, 
or  on  a  noun  virtually  contained  or  implied  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs  require  an  accusative  also,  in  addition  to  the  genitive. 


I.    THE  GENITIVE   WITH   SUBSTANTIVES. 

1227.  A  substantive  is  often  limited  by  another 
substantive  in  the  genitive. 

The  things  denoted  by  the  two  words  are  usually  distinct :  as,  metus 
hostium,  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  either  {a.)  which  they  feel  (1231),  or 
{b.)  which  is  felt  towards  them  (1260);  migni  ponderis  saza,  stones  of 
great  weight  (1239).  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  nK>re  or  less  the  same : 
as,  miUtum  pars./^r/  of  the  soldiers  (1242);  mBgna  multitfid5  perditO- 
rum  hominum,  a  perfect  swarm  of  desperadoes  (1255). 
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1218.  Two  or  even  three  genitives  expressing  different  relations,  sometimes  limit 
one  substantive:  as,  superiSrum  diCrum  Sabini  cunctStiS,  3, 18,  6,  Sabinus's 
dilatoriness  in  days  pnceding,  eSrum  diSrum  cOnsuStQdine  itineris  no- 
stri  ezercittis  perspectS,  2,  17,  2,  studying  up  tht  order  of  march  followed  by 
our  army  in  those  days, 

laag.  The  limited  substantive  is  often  omitted,  when  it  b  obvious  from  tiie  con- 
text: as,  ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  sc.  aedem,  H.  S.  i,  9,35,  to  Vestals  were 
we  come^  i.  e.  to  her  temple,  aberam  bidui,  sc.  iter,  Att,  5, 1 7,  i,  /  was  two  days 
distant.  Usually  so,  when  it  is  expressed  with  another  genitive,  which  generally 
precedes:  as,  quia  est,  <}ui  possit  cdnferre  vitam  TrebQnii  cum  DolS- 
Dellae?  Ph,  11,  9,  who  ts  there  that  can  compare  the  life  of  Trebonius  with 
Dolabella's? 

1230.  Instead  of  the  genitive  depending  on  a  substantive,  an  equivalent 
adjective  or  a  prepositional  expression  is  often  used.  Such  substitutions 
Will  be  mentioned  below  in  their  appropriate  places. 

1231.  The  relations  expressed  by  the  limiting  genitive  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  context.  These  relations  may  l^  put  in  classes,  as  below 
( 1 233-1 260).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  genitive  connects  sub- 
stantives in  a  loose  way,  the  same  construction  may  sometimes  be  referred 
to  more  than  one  head. 

The  Genitive  of  the  Subject,  Cause,  Origin,  or 
Owner. 

1232.  (i.)  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  that  which  does 
the  action,  or  which  causes,  originates,  or  possesses  the  object 
designated  by  the  substantive  it  limits :  as, 

'  metus  hostium,  Gell.  9,  12,  13,  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.  e.  which  they  feel, 
adventus  Caesaris,  6,  41,  4,  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  bellum  VenetSrum,  3, 
16,  I,  the  war  with  the  Vetteians.  illud  Sol5ni8,  CM.  50,  Solon* s  memorable 
words,  Canachi  signa,  Br,  70,  statues  by  Canachus.  Cupidinis  signum, 
K4,  135,  the  statue  representing  Cupid.  hOius  signis,  V.  j,  9,  with  statues 
belonging  to  this  man.  pficem  Ariovist!,  i,  37,  2,  a  teaceful  policy  an  AriO' 
vistus's  part.  Cannfirum  pQgna,  L.  23,  43,  4,  the  battle  of  Cannae  (1427). 
abaci  visa  omnia,  V,  4,  35,  ail  the  vessels  on  the  sideboard.  pridiS  Cius  diCi, 
1 ,  47, 2,  the  day  before  that  day  ( 1 4 1 3 ) .  labrSrum  tenus,  Lu cr.  1 ,  940,  the  length 
of  the  lips  {\  ^20), 

1233.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  an  adjective  is  often  used  to  express 
such  relations  ;  less  frequently  a  prepositional  construction  :  as, 

(a.)  odium  patemum,  N.  23,  l,  3,  the  hatred  felt  by  his  father,  servili 
tumultU,  I,  40,  5,  in  the  slave  insurrection.  bcU5  CassiSnOJ  I,  13,  2,  in  the 
war  with  Cassius.  illud  CassiSnum,  cui  bonO  fuerit,  Ph,  2,  35,  Cassius*s 
test  question t  ' 7uho  the  gainer  was*  erilis  patria,  PI.  B.  170,  my  master* s 
birthplace,  intrl  domesticOs  parietSs,  C  2,  i ,  within  the  walls  of  our  houses. 
So  usually  with  names  of  countries  and  of  towns :  as,  anus  Corinthia,  T. 
Hau.  600,  an  old  woman  of  Corinth.  pQgna  CannSnsis,  L.  22,  50,  I,  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  Often  in  a  generalizing  sense :  as,  patemus  mStemus- 
que  sanguis,  RA.  66,  the  blood  of  a  father  and  of  a  mother,  {b.)  ad  CannSs 
pQgnam,  L.  22,  58,  i,  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
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1234.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  regolarlv  used  instead  of  the  possessive 
genitive  of  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun  (1230) :  as, 

mea  domus,  RA,  145,  my  own  house,  in  tu2  quSdam  epistoia.  Ait.  9, 
TO,  3,  in  a  letter  0/ yours.  But  sometimes,  for  emphasis,  the  genitive  of  the 
personal  or  reflexive  is  used :  as,  mSgnO  sni  cum  pericul5,  4,  28,  2,  with 
great' personal  risk  ;  commonly  so  with  omnium  or  utriusque:  as,  volun- 
tfiti  vestrGm  omnium  p&rui,  DO.  3,  20S,  /yielded  to  your  joint  wish  ;  see 
however  1235. 

1235.  A  word  in  apposition  with  the  possessive  pronoun  is  put  in  the  genitive : 
as.  mea  Qnius  opera,  Pis,  6,  by  my  sole  instrumentality,  ad  vestram  om- 
nium caedem,  c.  4,  4,/^  the  murder  of  you  all  (1230).  So  particularly  ipse, 
omnis,  sSlus,  and  Onus* 

1236.  The  genitive  is  often  used  predicatively  with  verbs  meaning 
am,  belong,  become^  make,  seem,  am  accounted,  &c.,  &c. :  as, 

litteririi  ista  sunt  lOdI,  Quint,  i,  4,  27,  such  questions  belong  to  the  infant 
school,  hie  versus  Plauti  n5n  est,  hic  est,  I'am.  9,  16,  4,  this  line  is  not 
Plautus*s,  this  one  is.  omnia,  quae  mulieris  fuSrunt,  viri  fiunt,  Top.  23, 
everything  which  was  the  woman^s  becomes  the  vtan^s.  neque  sS  iildic3U'e 
QaUiam  potius  esse  Ariovisti  quam  popul!  R5m8ni,  i,  45,  i,  and  that 
he  did  not  think  Gaul  was  any  more  Ariovistus*s  than  it  was  the  Romans*, 
hostiumst  potita,  PI.  E.  562,  into  the  foemen's  hands  she  fell. 

1237.  The  possessive  genitive  of  a  person  or  of  an  abstract  is 
particularly  common  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  an  infinitive  or 
sentence:  as, 

{a.)  scyphis  ptlgnSre  ThrScum  est,  H.  i^2T,\,  to  fight  with  bowls  is 
Vandal  work,  erat  3mentis,  cum  aciem  vidSrfs,  pScem  cOgitSre,  Lig. 
28,  it  was  a  madman^  s  act,  dreaming  of  peace  when  you  saw  the  troops  in  battalia. 
tempori  cSdere  semper  sapientis  est  habitum,  Fam.  4,  9,  2,  shaping  your 
course  to  circumstance  has  always  passed  as  the  sign  of  a  wise  man,  mentirf 
nOn  est  meum,  T.  Hau.  549,  telling  lies  is  not  my  style  (i.'J34).  Kb.)  n6n  est 
pudSris  mel,  mS  prSpQgnStdrem  P.  ScIpiSnis  profitSri,  f^.  4,  80,  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  my  delicacy  to  set  up  as  the  champion  of  Scipio.  hfirum  rSrum 
esse  dSfCnsOrem  mSgni  animi  est,  Sest.  99,  to  be  the  defender  of  these  inter* 
ests  takes  heroism.  h5c  sent!re  prQdentiae  est,  facere  fortitOdinis,  Sest, 
86,  to  think  thus  shows  wisdom^  to  cut  thus,  courage,  negfivit  mSris  esse 
Qraecdrum,  ut  in  conviviO  virSrum  accumberent  muherSs,  K  i,  66,  he 
said  it  was  ftot  manners  among  the  Greeks  to  have  women  at  table  at  a  men*s 
dinner-party. 

1238.  With  the  possessive  genitive,  the  limited  substantive  is  sometimes  defined  by 
communis,  proprius  or  aliSnus,  sacer,  or  tdtus  added:  as,  h5c  proprium 
virtQtis  ezistimant,  6, 23,  2,  this  they  consider  a  special  characteristic  of  bravery, 
omnia  quae  nostra  erant  propria,  RA,  150,  everything  which  was  our  peculiar 
property  (12:54).  ilia  insula  eorum  deSrum  sacra  putStur,  V,  i,  ^%,that 
tslanH  is  considered  the  hallowed  property  of  those  gods,  iam  mi  PompCi  tdtum 
esse  scis,  Fam,  2,  13,  2,  you  are  aware  that  I  am  become  Pompefs,  out  and  out. 

The  Genitive  of  Quality. 

1239.  (2.)  The  genitive  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  is 
used  to  denote  quality,  either  attributively  or  predicatively :  as, 
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(a.)  Attributively :  mftgni  ponderis  saza,  2,  29,  3,  stones  of  great  weight. 
summae  spel  adulCscentCs,  7,  63,  ^  young  men  of  high  promise,  diCnim 
viginti  supplicfitiS,  4,  38,  5,  a  ttvetttv  day  thanksgiving,  b€lua  tnult5rum 
€8  capitum,  H.  -£".  i,  i,  76,  <i  many-headed  beast  art  thou.  Sius  modi  cdnsi- 
lium,  5,  29,  5,  such  apian.  dCmittS  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  aseUus, 
II.  S.  1, 9,  20, 1  drop  my  ears  like  Neddy  in  the  sulks  (269).  vftll5  pedum  IX, 
5,  43,  I,  with  a  nine  foot  palisade,  {b.)  Predicatively :  mtaiae  habitus  auc* 
tOritfitis,  7,  77,  3,  passing  for  a  man  of  great  influence,  nOminis  erat  alti- 
tQd5  circiter  pedum  trium,  2, 18,  j,  the  depth  of  the  river  was  about  three  feet. 
The  genitive  of  cjuality  resembles  the  ablative  of  quality  (1375) ;  the  two  are 
sometimes  combined :  as,  hominem  m2zimi  corpons  terribillque  faci€» 
N.  15,  3,  It  a  man  of  gigantic  frame  and  with  an  awe-inspiring  presence.  But 
the  genitive  is  common  in  designations  of  size  and  number. 

xa^o.  A  substantive  expressine  quaUty  with  aequus,  pSr,  similis,  or  dissi- 
milis  in  agreement,  is  put  not  in  Uie  genitive,  but  in  the  ablative,  by  Cicero,  Caesar,' 
Nepos,  and  Livy. 

The  Partitive  Genitive. 

1241.  (3.)  The  partitive  genitive  denotes  a  whole  of  which 
the  limited  substantive  denotes  a  part.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
partitive  genitive,  the  numerical  and  the  quantitative :  as, 

[a.)  militum  pars,  6, 40,8, /^r/^M^rj^o/ieZ/Vrx,  numerical  partitive  (1242). 
{b.)  multum  aest^tis,  5,  22,  4,  much  of  the  summery  quantitative  partitive 
(1247)- 

1242.  {a.)  The,  numerical  partitive  is  a  plural  or  a  collective, 
limiting  a  word  expressing  part  of  the  number :  as, 

mllitum  pars,  6,  40, 8,  part  of  the  soldiers,    pars  equitStOs,  4, 16,  Zypart 

the  cavalry,    alter  cOnsulum,  L.  6,  35,  5,  one  of  the  two  consuls,    uter  est 

i'nsSnior  hdrum?  H.  S.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  two  is  crazier?    eSrum 


of  the  cavalry,  alter  cOnsulum,  L.  6,  35,  5,  one  of  the  two  consuls,  uter  est 
insSnior  hdrum?  H.  S.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  two  is  crazier?  eOrum 
neuter,  Pis.  62,  neither  of  the  two.    multae  istSrum  arborum,  CM.  59, 


many  of  the  trees  you  see  there,  quis  omnium  mortSlium?  V.  5,  179,  who 
among  all  the  sons  of  men  f  nSmO  nostrQm,  J^A.  55,  not  one  of  us.  nihil  h3- 
rum,  RA.  138,  none  of  these  things.  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavos,  H.  S. 
2,  3.  296,  Stertinius^  of  sages  eighth.  6  miior  iuvenum,  H.  AP.  366,  O  elder 
of  the  youths,  hdrum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  i,  i,  3,  of  all  these 
the  stoutest  fighters  are  the  Belgians.  Also  with  superlative  adverbs :  as, 
dedrum  mSximS  Mercurium  colunt,  Ta.  G.  9,  of  the  gods,  they  revere 
Mercury  most,  minumS  gentium,  PI.  Poen.  690,  T.  Eu.  625,  no,  never  in  the 
world. 

1243.  uterque,  each,  both,  often  takes  the  genitive  plural  of  a  pronouir:  as, 
qu5rum  uterque,  uterque  edrum,  hSrum,  nostrQm,  &c. ;  sometimes  of  a 
substantive  and  pronoun  conibined:  as,  utriusque  hSrum  rSrum,  TD.  1,6^,0/ 
each  oftluse  things,  quSrum  cIvitStum  utraque,  V.  5,  56,  each  of  these  com- 
mutinies.  With  a  substantive  alone,  it  is  oftener  attributive:  as.  uterque  dux. 
Marc.  24,  each  commander;  and  sometimes  with  neuter  pronouns:  as,  quod 
Utrumque,  Brut,  in  Fam.  11,  i,  i,  N.  25,  2,  4.  The  plural  utrique  is  used  both 
vrays:  as,  ab  utrisque  vestrQm,  Fam.  11,  21,  5,  and  ab  utrfsque  nObis, 
Brut,  in  Fam.  11,  20,  3. 
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1244.  The  plurals  tot,  totidem,  and  qtiot,  are  not  used  partitively,  and  om- 
nSs  and  cQncti  only  so  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers,  plerique  is  used  either 
way,  in  agreement,  or  with  the  genitive. 

1245.  The  numerical  partitive  is  exceptionally  used  in  poetry  with  the  positive  of 
a  descnptive  adjective :  as,  sSncte  deOruin,V.  4,  576,  thou  holy  of  the  gods.  And 
.    .  . — ._.__. — ....  — j_  J ._^  ^  ^j^g^  ^f  persons:  as,  cum  dSlSctIs 

\fantry,    levis  cohortium,  Ta.  3,  39, 


in  late  prose,  pvticularly  with  words  denoting  a  class  of  persons :  as,  cum  dSlSctIs 
ptditutn^  L,  26,^,  ^  with  th4 /ich  0/ the  in/an 
the  light-armed  oftJu  cohorts, 

1246.  Instead  of  the  numerical  partitive,  a  prepositional  expression  with  ante, 
inter,  or  in,  or  with  ez  or  dS,  is  sometimes  used :  as,  ante  aliSs  acceptissimus, 
L.  I,  15,  8,  most  welcome  before  others.  So  particularly  quidam  and  onus,  duo, 
trSs,  with  ex  or  d6 :  as,  quidam  ez  his,  2, 1 7,  a,  one  of  these,  Gnus  dS  multis. 
Fin,  2,  66,  one  of  the  comtnon  herd.  But  Qnus  sometimes  has  the  genitive :  as, 
Onus  multOrum,  H.  S,  i,  9,  71.  And  usually  so  In  a  series,  when  Onus  is  fol- 
lowed by  alter,  alius,  tertius,  &c. 

1247.  {b,)  The  quantiutive  partitive  is  usually  a  singular,  limitiog 
a  neuter  singular  word  denoting  amount.  The  limited  word  is  either 
a  nominative,  or  an  accusative  without  a  preposition.  This  genitive 
often  borders  very  closely  on  the  genitive  of  definition  (1255)  ;  as, 

multum  aestStis,  5,  22,  4,  much  of  the  sitmmer,  amplius  obsidum,  6, 
9,  7,  something  more  extensive  in  the  way  of  hostages,  minus  dubitatiSnis, 
I,  14,  I,  less  of  hesitation,  quam  minimum  spatii,  ^  19,  i,  aj  little  time  as 
possible,  id  aetfitis,  DO,  i,  207,  at  that  time  of  life,  id  tenjporis.  Fin,  5,  i, 
at  that  time  of  day,  quid  causae  est  ?  Ac.  1,10,  what  earthly  reason  is  there  ? 
hSc  litterulSrum,  Alt,  12,  1,  i,  this  apology  for  a  letter ^  or  this  hasty  line, 
hSc  sib!  sSlScii  prdpSnibant,  7,  15,  2,  they  laid  this  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls, 

1248.  Such  neuters  are :  multum,  plSrumque,  plQrimum,  amplius, 
pltks,  paulum,  minus,  minimum,  tantum,  quantum,  tantundem,  ni- 
mium ;  in  poetry  and  late  prose,  also  many  other  adjectives  singular  and 
plural.  Furthermore,  id,  hOc,  illud,  quod,  quid,  &c.,  and  nSiil;  also 
abunde,  adfatim,  largiter,  nimis,  partim,  parum,  and  satis. 

1249.  A  few  adjectives  of  place  and  time  indicating  a  particular  part  of 
an  object,  are  commonly  used  in  immediate  agreement  with  their  substan- 
tives: as, 

summus  mSns,  i,  22,  i,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain^  or  the  mountain- 
top.  eztrSmfi  hieme,  media  aestSte,  IP,  35,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  in 
midsummer.  Such  are :  primus,  intimus,  medius,  eztrCmus,  postrCmus, 
tkltimus,  summus,  infimus,  imus,  r^liquus.  But  the  neuter  is  sometimes 
used  partitively :  as,  aestatis  eztrSmum  erat,  S.  /.  90,  i,  it  was  the  end  of 
summer,    summa  pectoris,  Fam,  i,  9,  15,  the  upper  parts  of  the  breast. 

1250.  The  limiting  genitive  is  often  the  neuter  singular  of  an  adjective 
used  substantively :  as, 

aliquid  boni,  T.  Andr,  398,  somethintr  good,  aliquit  mall,  T.  Eu.  99^, 
something  bad.  wim^yiiA  tzxid^Ttk  no^l?  Br,  10,  nothing  new^  pray  t  This 
use  is  ordinarily  confined  to  stems  in  -o-;  rarely  otherwise:  as,  plGs  inS- 
nis,  Lucr.  i,  305,  more  of  the  void;  and  usually  only  when  joined  with  an  -o- 
stem:  as,  nihil  solidi,  nihil  Cminentis,  DN'.  i,  75,  no  solidity ,  no prcjection, 
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1251.  The  partitive  construction  sometimes  extends  to  the  predicate :  as,  id  erit 
8igni  mS  invitum  facere^  RA,  83,  this  will  be  something  of  an  indication  that  I 
act  with  reluctance  \  sif  ni  is  here  m  the  predicate,  and  yet  made  dependent  on  id. 
quid  err9  est  tui  consilii?  Brut,  in  Fam,  11,  x,  3,  what  then  is  your  advice? 
quid  sufcSnsilii  sit  ostendit,  i,  21,  2,  he  explains  what  his  plan  is,  quid  est 
enim  huic  rlliqui  ?  Sull,  89,  for  what  is  there  left  for  my  client  ?  hi  militSs 
nihil  r€li(}ui  victis  fScSre,  S.  C.  11,  7,  these  soldiers  left  nothing  over  to  the  con- 
quered, -nihil  ad  ccleritatem  sib!  r€liqui  fScSrunt,  2,  26,  5,  as  for  speedy 
they  left  no  effort  unspared, 

12^2.  The  accusative  with  a  preposition  also  sometimes  has  the  genitive :  as,  in 
id  redactus  sum  loci,  T.  Ph.  979,  /  am  reduced  to  such  a  strait,  ad  id  loci, 
S*  C.  45,  ^,  to  that  spot,  ad  id  loc5rum,  S.  /.  63,  6,  uf  to  that  time,  in 
multum  diSI,  L.  9,  44,  11,  till  late  in  the  day.  In  Cicero,  also  the  ablatives  e5, 
eddem,  and  qu5,  with  loci:  as,  e5  loci,  Sest.  68,  in  that  position.  And  in  later 
writers,  other  ablatives,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  also  have  a  genitive. 


1253.  Some  appellatives  of  place  are  put  in  the  genitive  with  adverbs  of  place :  as, 
ubinam  gentium?  PL  Mer.  434,  C.  i,  9,  where  in  the  world?  nusquam 
gentium,  T.  Ad,  540,  nowhere  in  the  world.  Similarly,  loci  with  adverbs  of  time 
or  order,  as  with  interefi  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  postideS  in  Plautus,  posteS  in 
Sallust,  and  inde  in  Lucretius ;  also  locSrum  with  adhCLc  and  postid  in  Plautus. 


1254.  In  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  genitives  of  abstracts  are  used  with  the 
adverbs  ed,  qu5,  and  hilc  :  as,  e5  miseriSrum,  S.  /.  14,  3,  to  that  pitch  of 
distress.  Once  with  ut :  ut  quisque  audentiae  habuisset,  adcurrerent, 
Ta.  15,  53,  they  should  run  up^  with  a  speed  commensurate  in  every  case  to  their 
daring. 

The  Genitive  of  Definition. 

1255.  (4.)  The  genitive  is  used  to  define  that  of  which  a 
thing  consists:  as, 

magna  multitOdS  perditdrum  hominum,  3,  17,  4,  a  perfect  swarm  of 
desperadoes.  innumerSbile  pondus  auri,  ,S>j/.  ^"^  a  weight  of  ^d  too  great 
to  count,  mille  numerS  nSvium  cUssem,  V.  i,  48,  an  armada  a  thousand 
sail  strotig. 

1256.  The  genitive  of  an  explicit  word  containing  the  leading  idea 
is  sometimes  used  to  define  a  more  general  word ;  as, 

praedae  pecudum  hominumque,  L.  24,  20,  5,  booty  consisting  of  cattle 
and  human  beings,  pirnora  coniugum  ac  liberOniin,  L.  2,  i,  5,  pledges  in 
the  shape  of  wives  and  children.  c5nfisus  milnitiSne  fossae,  Caes.  C,  i,  42, 3, 
relying  on  the  defensive  works  in  t/ie  shafe  of  a  moat.  Rarely  in  poetry  and 
late  prose,  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  with  urbs,  prOmunturium,  &c. :  as, 
urbem  Patavi,  V.  i,  247,  the  city  ofPatainum  (1045).  Particularly  with  the 
words  v5x,  nSmen,  eenus,  and  especially  causa:  as,  haec  v5x  vpluptStis, 
Fin,  2,  6,  this  word  *  pleasure*  n5men  amicitiae,  Fin.  2,  jS^  the  name 
*  friendship*  Compare  ndmen  frStemum,  i,  36,  5.  the  name  of  brothers 
(1233).  haec  ignSminiae  causa,  Clu.  120,  this  reason^  namely  the  censor's 
stigma,  parvulae  causae  vel  falsae  suspicidnis  vel  terrOris  repentini, 
Caes.  C.  3,  72,  4,  insignificant  causes^  cu  for  instance  ungrounded  suspicion  or 
a  panic,  propter  eam  causam  sceleris  istius,  V.  4,  11^  for  thts  reason^ 
namely  the  crime  of  the  defendant. 
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1257.  The  genitive  of  definition  is  very  common  with  causS,  less  common 
with  grfiti2,  to  define  what  the  motive  or  cause  is :  as, 

amicitiae  causfi,  i,  39,  i^/rom  motives  of  friendship ,  Compare  vestrl 
magis  hOc  causl  volSbam,  quam  meS,  DO.  i,  164, 1  wished  this  more  for 
your  sake  than  for  my  own  (1234).  honestitis  amplittUUnisque  gr2tifi, 
RA.  ly  in  eomtliment  to  their  respectability  and  high  social  standing.  So  also 
sometimes  with  nOmine,  and  in  old  or  official  Latin,  with  erg9. 

1258.  Conversely,  the  genitive  of  a  generic  word  denoting  a  person  is  sometimes 
added  to  a  leading  word  defining  the  kind  of  a  j>erson :  as,  IrQstum  pueri,  PI.  Per, 
849,  thou  hit  of  a  boy,  mOnstruin  homims,  T.  Eu,  696,  thou  jiend  in  human 
shape,  quaedam  pestSs  hominum,  Fam,  5,  8,  3,  some  regular  plagues  in  tlu 
shape  of  men, 

11^9.  quidquid  est,  quantum  est,  auod  est,  or  quodcumque  est,  with 
a  genitive,  is  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  omnls  :  as,  quidquid  patrum  est,  L.  3. 
17,  5,  whatever  there  is  in  the  shape  of  senators^  i.  e.  every  single  senator,  quod 
est  pecuniae,  trldit,  Caes.  C.  2,  20.  S,  whai  there  is  in  the  way  of  money^  he 
hands  over.  Similarly  tantum  for  tot :  as,  tantum  hominum,  PI.  Poen,  619, 
such  a  mass  of  men. 


The  Objective  Genitive. 

1260.  (5.)  The  objective  genitive  denotes  the  object  of  the 
action  expressed  in  the  limited  substantive  :  as, 

metus  hostium,  Gell.  9,  12,  13,  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.  e.  which  is  felt 
towards  them.  vfnditiS  bonOrum,  RA,  no,  sale  of  the  goods,  lilcttl  filii, 
DO,  2,  i^y^  from  grief  for  his  son.  This  construction  is  ixtt\y  used,  even 
when  the  parallel  verb  has  a  dative,  an  ablative,  or  a  prepositional  expres- 
sion :  as,  fldOcia  loci,  7,  19,  i^from  cottfidence  in  the  position,  HberStiOnem 
culpae,  Lig.  i,  acquittal  from  guilt,  muitiae  vacStidnem,  6, 14,  i,  exemption 
from  military  service:  opiniOne  trium  legi5num  dSiectus,  5,  48,  i^disap^ 
pointed  in  his  hope  of  three  legions.  deOrum  opIniS,  TD.  I,  30,  a  conception 
of  the  gods,  miserrima  est  contentiS  hon5rum.  Off,  i,  87,  a  scramble  for 
office  is  a  pitiful  thing: 

1261.  Instead  of  the  objective  genitive,  a  prepositional  expression  is 
sometimes  used  with  greater  precision:  as, 

metus  I  vi  atque  Ira  de5rum,  Z>iV.  i,  \^,  fear  of  the  might  and  jorath 
of  the  gods.  So  especially  the  accusative,  usually  denoting  a  person,  with  in, 
ergS,  or  adversus,  combined  with  substantives  denoting  feeline :  as,  odium 
in  hominum  Qniversum  genus,  TD.  ^  2^^  hatred  to  all  manhind,  vestra 
ergS  mS  voluntSs,  C  4,  i,  your  good-will  towards  me. 

ia6a.  A  possessive  pronoun  or  adjective  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
objective  genitive :  as, 

(a.)  odiO  tu5,  T.  Ph,  1016,  from  hate  to  thee,  tul  fidQciS,  V.  5,  176, 
from  his  reliance  on  you.  aspectdque  8u5,  Lucr.  I,  91,  and  at  the  sight  of  her. 
(b.)  metus  hostHis,  S.  /.  41.  2.  fear  felt  of  the  enemy,  servilis  percontltia, 
DO.  2, 327,  crossquestioning  of  the  servant-girls,  firmus  adversus  militftrem 
larg!ti5nem,  Ta.  H.  2,  82,  dead- set  against  any  largess  to  the  military, 
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II.    THE  GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

1263.  (i.)  The  genitive  is  used  with  many  adjec- 
tives to  denote  the  object 

Such  are  chiefly  adjectives  meaning  (a.)  desirous^  (//.)  knowings  or  remtm- 
Bering^  (c)  participatiitgy  controlling^  or  guilty^  (d.)  full,  and  most  of  their 
opposites:  as,  (a.)  auri  cupidus,  PI.  Poen,  179,  eager  for  gold,  sapientiae 
Studi5s5s,  id  est  enim  philosophds,  TD,  5, 9,  devotees  of  wisdom,  for  that  is 
what  ^philosophers '  means.  So  also  aemulus,  avidus,  fastidi5sus»  invidus. 
{b.)  gnSrus  r€i  pQblicae,  Br,  22^,  familiar  with  government.  x%\  militSris 
peritissimus,  i,  21,  4.  a  master  of  tie  art  military.  hominSs  adulCscentu- 
16s,  inperitOs  rCrum,  T.  Andr,  910.  mere  hobbledehoys^  not  up  in  the  world* s 
ways,  imperitus  m5rum,  KA.  143,  behind  the  times,  immemor  bene- 
ficidnim,  memor  patriae,  Ph.  2,  27^  forgetful  of  kindnesses^  never  forgetting 
his  country.  So  also  c5nscius,  c5nsultus,  Inscius»  insolCns,  insolitus, 
insuCtus,  iSiCLnus,  prOvidus,  prQdSns,  rudis.  (r.)  praedae  participSs, 
Gaes.  C.  3.  &2,  i,  sharing  in  the  booty,  manifestus  tanti  scderis,  S.  /.  35, 
8,  caught  in  committing  this  atrocious  crime,  expers  gl5riae,  IP.  57,  without 
a  share  in  the  glory.  So  also  adfinis,  compos,  cdnsors,  exhCrCs,  potSns, 
reus,  (d.)  negdti  plSnus,  PI.  Ps.  '^^full  of  business.  fSns  plCnissimus 
piscium,  V.  4, 1 18,  a  fountain  swarming  with  fish,  refertd  praedSnum  mari, 
IP.  31,  when  the  sea  was  crammed  with  corsairs.  So  also  fertilist  inops, 
liberaiis,  nildus,  prdfQsus. 

126^.  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  a  great  many  other  adjectives  of  these  meanings, 
besides  ttiose  mentioned  above,  are  also  used  with  the  genitive.  Such  are  principally  : 
(a.)  avfirus,  cQriSsus,  incQriSsus,  sScQnis.  {b.)  nescius,  praesasrus, 
praescius,  scitus.  (r.)  ezsors,  immilnis,  impos,  impotSns,  innoclns, 
innoxius,  ins5ns,  noxius,  suspectus.  (^.)  aoundfins,  dives,  egSnus, 
inSnis,  indigus,  largus,  parcus,  pauper,  prOdigus,  sterilis,  vacuus. 

1265.  With  cdnscius  and  the  genitive  of  a  thing,  the  dative  of  a  person  is 
sometipies  added :  as,  tot  flSgitidrum  exercitu!  me5  c5nscius,  Ta.  i,  43,  a 
participant  with  my  army  in  so  many  outraj^es.  Sometimes  cSnscius  has  the 
dative  of  a  thing:  as,  mSns  c5nscia  factis,  Lucr.  3,  1018,  the  mind  of  guilt 
aware, 

1266,  (2.)  The  genitive  of  the  object  is  often  used  with  present 
participles  which  express  permanent  condition. 

These  participles  are  chiefly  from  verbs  which  have  a  transitive  use. 
Not  common  in  old  Latin  :  as,  amantem  uxSris,  PI.  As,  857,  devoted  to  his 
wife.  fugitSns  Htium,  T.  Ph.  623,  inclined  to  dodge  a  suit  at  law.  Very  com- 
mon in  Cicero:  as,  semper  appetentSs  gldriae  praeter  cSterfis  gentfs 
ffuistis,  IP.  7,  you  have  always  been  more  hungry  for  glory  than  any  other 
nation.  Especially  in  set  expressions:  as,  homo  amantissimus  patriae, 
SuU.  34,  vir  amantissimus  r€i  pQblicae,  C.  4,  13,  ez'er  a  devoted  patriot, 
neg5ti!  gerentSs,  Sest.  97,  business  men,  aliSnl  appetfns,  DO.  2,  135,  S. 
C.  5,  4,  altwiys  hankering  after  other  peoples  things.  In  Caesar  seldom  :  as, 
fugiSns  labdris,  C.  i,  69,  3,  apt  to  shirk  exertion. 
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1967.  The  genitive  b  hardly  ever  found  with  adjectives  in  -Iz  (284) :  as,  htkius 
tti  mendicem,  PI.  As,  855,  untruthful  in  this  point.  But  in  poetry,  from  Vergil 
and  Hocace  on,  and  in  late  prose,  a  few  genitives  occur  with  adjectives  whose  parallel 
verbs  have  a  transitive  use,  such  as  capax,  edax,  teniz,  && :  as,  tempus  edftz 
rirum,  O.  15,  234,  thou  all-devourer  —  iimt, 

ia68.  Some  of  the  adjectives  which  usually  take  the  genitive  have  occa- 
sionally other  constructions. 

Thus,  with  adfinis  the  dative  also  occurs  (1200),  rarely  with  aemulus 
(1183) ;  the  ablative  with  adjectives  of  fulness,  as  dives,  pUnus,  and  refertus 
(1387);  iOre  with  cdnsultus  and  peritus  (13S5).  For  vacuus,  &c.,  see 
1306.  Prepositional  constructions  also  occur  with  these  adjectives,  such  as 
the  accusative  with  ad  or  in,  or  the  ablative  with  ab,  dS,  or  in :  see  the 
dictionary. 

1369.  For  the  genitive,  with  words  denotin]^  relationship,  connection,  friendship, 
or  hostility,  ses  i2ot;  with  similis,  1204.  With  dignus  and  indignus,  woHhy 
and  unworthy,  the  ablative  is  regularly  used  (1302) ;  rarely  the  genitive :  as,  n5n  ego 
sum  dignus  salQtis  ?  PI.  Tri.  11 53,  donU  I  deserve  a  greeting  too  ^  indignus 
avOrum,  V.  12,  649,  unworthy  of  my  sires. 

1270.  (3.)  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  the  genitive  is  used  very  freely  with 
many  adjectives  of  various  meanings,  often  merely  to  indicate  what  they 
apply  to :  as, 

nSmO  militaris  r€l  callidior  hab€b&tur,  Ta.  H,  2,  32,  at  soldiering 
nobody  was  thought  to  have  a  greater  knack,  vetus  operis  ac  labSris,  Ta. 
I,  20,  an  old  hand  at  the  toil  and  moil  of  army  life,  aevi  mSttirus  AcestSs, 
V.  5. 73,  Acestest  ripe  in  years,  s€rl  studidrum,  H.  ^.  i,  10,  21,  what  laggards 
at  your  books,  integer  vitae  scelerisque  ptlnis,  H.  i,  22,  i,  the  man  un- 
spotted in  his  life  and  clean  of  sin.  fessi  rirum,  V.  i,  178,  in  travail  spent, 
satin  tQ  sSnu  s  mentis  aut  animi  tui  ?  PI.  Tri,  454,  art  thou  quite  right  in 
thy  five  wits  f  (1339). 


III.    THE  GENITIVE   WITH  VERBS. 

Verbs  of  Valuing. 

X271.  A  few  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity  are  put  in  the  gen- 
itive with  verbs  of  valuing  to  denote  the  amount  of  estimation ; 
such  genitives  are : 

magnl;  plilris,  plQrimi ;  parvi,  minOris,  minimi ;  tanti,  quantl. 

The  verbs  with  which  these  genitives  are  used  are  aestimO,  dQcO,  fa- 
ci9,  habeS,  pend5,  put5,  and  sum ;  rarely  existimO :  as,  m2gni  opera  Sius 
aestimSta  est,  N.  24,  i,  2,  his  services  were  rated  high,  nOn  mSgn!  pendd, 
PI.  i^j.  460,  /  donU  care  much,  sua  pand  pendere,  S.  C.  12,  2,  a  setting 
small  store  by  what  they  had  of  their  oion.  VerrCsne  tibi  tanti  fuit  ?  K. 
I,  77,  was  Verres  so  important  in  your  eyes?  est  mihl  tanti.  C  2,  15,  it  is 
well  worth  my  while,  quanti  is  fi  civibus  suis  fieret  igndrSbSs  ?  V.  4,  lo, 
did  not  you  knmo  how  the  man  was  prized  by  his  own  to^unsmen  ?  Rarely 
mSximi.:  as,  mSximi  aestimftre,  Cln.  159,  to  think  all  the  world  of , 
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laTa.  In  expressions  of  worthlessness,  other  genitives  are  also  used  thus ;  such 
are  ninili,  or,  usually  with  a  negative,  Issis,  flocci,  nauci,  pili,  terfinci  :  as, 
n5n  fissis  facis  ?  Cat.  43, 13,  caf'st  not  a  doitl  So  also  hflius  :  as,  hflius  n5n 
faciam,  T.  Ad,  163, 1  shall  not  cart  a  snap. 

1273.  With  aestimO,  the  ablatives  xnSjgnO  and  permfignO  are  sometimes 
used:  as,  auid  ?  tCL  ista  permfignG  aestimfis?  V,  4, 13,  tell  me^  do  you  ratt 
that  sort  of  thing  very  high  yourself  f    Compare  1390. 

1274.  The  genitives  tantf  and  quanti,  plUris  and  minOris  are  also  used  with 
verbs  of  buying  and  selling,  hiring  and  letting,  and  costing.  But  other  words  are  put 
in  the  ablative  with  these  verbs :  see  1391.  For  mSgni,  &c.,  with  rCfert  and  inter- 
est, see  1279. 

1275.  A  similar  genitive  occurs  in  one  or  two  set  forms^  such  as  aequi  bonlque 
dic5,  or  faci5,  aequi  faciO,  and  boni  c5n8ul5  :  as,  istCLc,  ChremCs,  aequ! 
bonlque  facia,  T.  Hau,  787,  /  count  that,  Chremes,  fair  and- good,  aequi 
istQc  faciO,  PL  MG,  784,  thai  'j  all  the  same  to  me. 


The  Verbs  rCfert  and  interest. 

1276.  rSfert  and  interest,  it  concerns,  are  much  alike  in  meaning  and  in 
construction.  But  with  r€fert,  the  person  concerned  is  oftenest  expressed 
in  old  Latin^  less  frequently  in  classical  Latin  ;  with  interest,  the  person  or 
thing  concenied  is  first  expressed  by  Cicero. 

1277.  (i.)  With  rCfert  and  interest,  a  first  or  second  per- 
son concerned  is  denoted  by  the  possessive  pronoun  forms  meS, 
tu3,  nostra,  vestr§;  and  the  third  ^rson^reflexive  by  sua : 

as, 

(a.)  quid  id  rSfert  mefi?  PI.  Cur.  395,  what*s t/iat  tome?  tui  istQc 
r€fert  m5xumC,  PI.  Tri.  319,  that  is  of  most  concern  to  thee.  n6n  8u3 
rCferre,  Qui  net  19,  thai  it  did  not  concern  him,  nOn  nostrfi  magis  quam 
vestrS  r€fert  v6s  nSn  rebellfire,  L.  34,  17,  7,  //  is  not  more  for  our  interest 
than  for  your  own  tluit  you  should  not  make  war  again.  Without  the  verb : 
as,  quid  istQc  nostra,  or  quid  id  nostra?  T.  Ph.  800, 940,  what^s  that  to  ust 
(d.)  tu5  et  me5  mSximC  interest  t5  valCre,  Fam.  16,  \,  ^,  your  health  is  a 
matter  of  the  higfiest  importance  to  you  and  to  me.  vestrS  h6c  mSximC  in- 
terest, SulL  79,  this  is  of  vital  moment  to  you. 

1278.  (2.)  With  interest,  a  third  person  or  thing  concerned 
is  denoted  by  the  genitive.  Also  with  rSfert,  a  few  times  from 
Sallust  on  :  as, 

(a. )  quid  5ius  intererat  ?  RA.  96,  what  concern  was  it  of  his  f  interesse 
r^I  pQbUcae  s8  cum  PompSi5  colloqui,  Caes.  C.  i,  24,  5,  that  it  was  of 
importance  to  the  common  weal  that  he  should  have  a  parley  with  Pompey. 
(b.)  faciundum  aliouid,  quod  ill5rum  magis  quam  suS  rStulisse  vidS- 
r5tur,  S.  /.  in,  i,  that  he  must  do  something  which  should  seem  more  for  the 
other  side's  good  than  his  own.  For  the  accusative  with  ad  with  these  verbs, 
or  for  the  dative  with  rCfcrt,  see  the  dictionary. 
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1379.  The  matter  of  concern  is  expressed  by  a  sentence  or  infinitive,  or  by  a 
neuter  pronoun ;  rarely  by  an  appellative :  as,  n5n  quO  met  interesset  loci 
n2tflra,  Att,  3,  19,  i»  not  that  the  character  of  the  place  concerned  me.  The  degree 
of  concern  is  expressed  by  an  adverb,  as  mSgnopere,  by  a  neuter  accusative,  as 
multum,  or  by  a  genitive  of  estimation,  mlgnl,  permftgnl,  plQris,  parvi, 
tanti,  quanti  (1271). 

Judicial  Verbs. 

1280.  Verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning, 
and  acquitting,  take  a  genitive  of  the  charge  :  as, 

C.  Verrem  insimulat  avSritiae,  V,  i,  128,  ^  charges  Verres  with  ava^ 
rice.  accQsitus  est  pr0diti5ni8,  N.  I,  7,  5,  he  was  c/mrged  with  treason, 
capitis  arcCssere,  D,  30,  accuse  on  a  capital  charge,  pr5diti5ni8  damnS- 
tus  est,  N.  2,  8,  2,  he  was  comncted  of  treason.  Pollis  pecuniae  pQblicae 
est  condemnStus,  Flacc,  43,  PoUis  was  condemned  for  enibeztlement  of  gov- 
ernment money,  mSiestfttis-absolUti  sunt  permulti,  Clu.  wd^  a  good  many 
were  acquitted  of  high  treason.  With  this  genitive,  an  ablative,  crimine, 
iddiciO,  n5mine,  or  lire,  is  sometimes  expressed  (1377):  as,  nC  quern 
umquam  innocentem  iodiciO  capitis  arc€ssSs,  Off.  2,  51,  that  you  are  never 
to  accuse  any  imiocent  man  on  a  charge  affecting  his  status  as  a  citizen, 

xa8i.  The  charge  is  sometimes  denoted  by  a  prepositional  construction:  as, 
sCscenti  sunt,  qui  inter  sIcSriOs  et  d6  veneficifs  accQsfibant,  RA.  90, 
there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  that  brought  charges  of  murder^  b^  steel  and  by 
poison.  So  also  d6  ftleS,  of  gamblings  in  Cicero  regularly  dC  pecOniis  repetun- 
dis,  ofextortiouy  and  necessarily  d6  vi,  of  an  act  of  violence^  as  ^s  has  no  genitive. 
For  the  neuter  accusative,  see  11 72. 

xa8a.  The  penalty  also  is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  genitive :  as,  cupi5  OCtu- 
pll  damnfiri  AprSnium,  V,  3,  28,  /  want  to  have  Apronius  condemned  to  a  fay- 
ment  of  eightfold,  damnStus(]ue  longi  Sisyphus  AeolidCs  lab5ris,  H.  2, 
141  '9»  <"*''  Sisyphus  the  Aeoltdy  amerced  with  penance  long.  Sometimes  by  the 
ablative:  as,  capite,  V, y  109.  So  usually  from  Livy  on,  when  the  penalty  b  a 
definite  sum  of  money  or  fractional  part  of  a  thing. 

Impersonal  Verbs  of  Mental  Distress. 

1283.  A  genitive  of  the  thing,  commonly  with  an  accusative  of  the 
person,  is  used  with  five  impersonals  of  mental  distress : 

miseret,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet :  as, 
tui  mC  miseret,  mei  piget,  E.  in  Div,  i,  66, 1  fily  thee^  I  loathe  my- 
self frStris  m6  pudet  pigetque,  T.  Ad,  391,  my  brother  stirs  my  shame  and 
my  disgust,  mi  pater,  m€  tui  pudet,  T.  Ad,  681,  dear  father,  in  thy  presence 
I^m  abashed,  galeStum  sCro  duelli  paenitet,  J.  i,  i^,  too  late^  with  casque 
on  head^  a  combatant  repenieth  him  of  7uar.  So  also  miserCtur,  and  in  old 
Latin  inceptively,  miserCscit,  commiserSscit. 

1284.  These  verbs  sometimes  have  a  sentence  or  a  neuter  pronoun  as  subject :  as, 
n6n  t€  haec  pudent  ?  T.  Ad.  754,  does  not  this  make  tltee  blush  for  shame  ? 
Rarely  an  appellative:  as,  mC  quidem  haec  condici5  n5n  paenitet,  PI.  St.  51, 
for  my  party  with  my  wedded  state  l^m  well  content.  Or  a  person :  as,  pude'oi 
PI.  Cas,  877, 1  feel  ashamed.    For  participles  and  gerundives,  see  Si  7. 
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1285.  The  genitive  is  used  with  the  personals  misereor  or  misereO,  and 
in  poetry  with  miserCscO :  as, 

aliquandO  miserSmin!  sociOrum,  V,  i,  ^^^do  take  pit^  on  your  allies,  it 
is  high  time,  nSminis  miserCre  certumst,  quia  mei  miseret  nSminem, 
PI.  Cap.  764,  I*m  bound  to  care  for  nobody ^  as  no  one  cares  for  me,  Arcadii 
miser€8cjte  rCg^s,  V.  8,  573,  take  pity  on  the  king  of  Arcacly, 

za86.  Personal  verbs  of  desiring,  loathing,  admiring,  and  dreading,  sometimes  take 
the  genitive :  as,  pel,  quamquam  domi  cupi5,  opperiar,  PI.  Tri,  841,  although 
I  yearn  for  home^  I  vow  1 7/  wait  (1263).  fastidit  mcI,  PI.  Aul.  245,  he  views  me 
with  disdain  (1263).  idstitiaene  prius  mirer,  belline  lab5rum  ?  V.  11, 126. 
thy  Justice  fr St  shall  I  admire?  thy  toils  in  war?  n6  tui  quidem  testimOnif 
veritus,  Att,  8,  4,  i,  not  having  any  awe  about  your  recommendation  either. 


Verbs  of  Memory. 

1287.  The  genitive  is  used  with  verbs  of  remem- 
bering  and  forgetting  :  as, 

vivOrum  memini,  nee  tamen  Epicdri  licet  oblivisc!.  Fin.  5,  3,  /  re- 
member the  ItTnngy  and  yet  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  forgetful  of  Epicurus. 
reminiscerCtur  incommodi  populi  RSmSni,  i,  13,  4,  he  had  letter  call  to 
mind  the  rebuff  dealt  out  to  Rome.  flSgitiOrum  suOrum  recordSbitur,  Pis. 
12,  he  will  bethink  him  of  his  abominable  actions,  oblitusque  meOrum  obli- 
viscendus  et  illis,  H.  ^.  i,  11,  10,  atui friends  forgetting  and  by  friends  for- 
got.   See  1263. 

Z288.  With  verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  the  thing  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  accusative,  and  regularly  when  it  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  memini  takes  also  the 
accusative  of  a  person  we  have  known :  as,  Cinnam  memin!,  vidi  S&llam,  Ph. 
5,  17, 1  can  remember  Cinna^  /  have  seen  Sulla,  recorder  takes  the  accusative 
much  oftener  than  the  genitive. 

1289.  The  ablative  also  with  d6  occurs  with  memini  :  as,  dC  pallS  me- 
ment5,  PI.  As.  939,  don^t  forget  about  the  gown.  Likewise  with  recoraor,  partic 
ularly  of  persons :  as,  recordare  dC  cSteris,  Suit,  5,  bethink  yourself  about  the 
rest  of  the  men, 

xaoo.  The  impersonal  venit  in  mentem  also  takes  the  genitive:  as,  venit 
mihl  Plat5nls  in  mentem,  Fin,  5,  2.  Plato  comes  into  my  head;  very  excep- 
tionally the  ablative  with  dC.  But  the  verb  in  this  combination  is  often  used  person- 
ally, with  the  thing  occurring  to  the  mind  as  the  subject,  and  regularly  in  Cicero, 
when  it  is  r6s  or  genus,  or  a  neuter  pronoun. 

1291.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  the  accusative  of  a  person  and  sometimes 
with  it  the  genitive  of  a  thing :  as, 

admonCbat  alium  erestStis,  alium  cupiditStis  suae,  S.  C,  21,  4,  he 
reminded  one  man  of  his  beggary ,  another  of  his  greed.  So  also  commoneO, 
commonlfaci5,  and,  in  Tacitus  only,  mone5.  Oftener  however  the  thing 
is  in  the  ablative  with  dC,  or,  if  it  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  in  the 
accusative  ( 1 172).  Rarely  a  substantive  equivalent  to  a  neuter  pronoun :  as, 
cam  rem  n6s  locus  admonuit,  S.  /.  79,  i,  the  place  has  reminded  me  of  that, 
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Verbs  of  Participation  and  Mastery. 

laga.  Verbs  of  partidpation  and  mastery  sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  old  Latin 
and  in  poetry :  as.  servom  sin  participat  cOnsili,  PI.  Cist.  163,  she  makes  a 
slave  a  sharer  in  her  plot  (1263).  quS  Daunus  agrestium  rSgnSvit  pOpul5- 
rum,  H.  3j  30,  11,  where  Daunus  was  the  lord  of  rural  folk  (1260).  So,  even  in 
prose,  potior,  which  usually  has  the  ablative  (1379) :  as,  totius  Qalliae  sCsC 
potiri  posse  spSrant,  i,  3,  8,  they  hope  they  can  get  the  mastery  aver  the  whole  of 
Gaul.  Especially  with  persons,  or  with  the  genitive  plural  rSrom:  rCmm  potior, 
get  to  be,  or  often,  amr,  master  of  the  situation^  or  /  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.  Simi- 
larly in  Tacitus  apiscor,  adipiscor :  as,  arma,  qufs  Servius  Oalba  rCnim 
adeptus  est,  Ta.  3,  55,  the  war  by  which  Galba  became  master  of  the  throne.  In 
Plautus  crSdO  sometimes  has  the  genitive  of  a  thing  and  dative  of  a  person. 

Verbs  of  Fulness  and  Want. 

1293.  The  genitive  is  sometimes  used  with  verbs  of  filling,  abounding, 
and  lacking,  as  it  is  with  the  corresponding  adjectives  (1263)  •  ^t 

convivium  vicinOrum  cOtidiS  compleO,  CM.  46,  I  Jill  <mt  a  dinner^ 
party  eveiy  day  with  neighbours,  haec  r€8  vitae  mC,  soror,  saturant, 
PI.  St.  18,  these  things ,  my  sister^  sicken  me  of  life,  terra  ferSrum  nunc 
etiam  scatit,  Lucr.  5,  39,  still  teems  the  earth  with  ravin  beasts.  So  with 
ege6  sometimes :  as,  egeO  c5nsilii,  Att.  7,  22,  2,  /  am  in  need  of  some  advice. 
And  usually  with  indigeO :  as.  hOc  bellum  indiget  celeritfitis,  Ph.  6,  7, 
this  war  requires  rapid  action.  But,  from  Livy  on,  the  ablative  is  commoner 
with  indigeO  :  see  1305. 

Z294.  With  veibs  of  separating  and  abstaining,  the  ablative  is^  regularly  used 
(1302).  But  the  genitive  is  sometimes  found  in  poetry :  as,  mC  omnium  lab5rum 
levSs,  PI.  R.  247,  thou  riddest  me  of  all  my  woes.  abstin€t5  !r9rum  calidae- 
que  rixae,  H.  3,  27,  d^^from  bursts  of  rage  keep  thou  and  hot  affray, 

IV.    THE  GENITIVE  OF  EXCLAMATION. 

1295.  In  poetry,  the  genitive  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  occurs  two  or  three 
times  in  exclamation:  as,  foederis  heu  tacit!,  Prop.  5,  7,  21,  alas,  that  secret 
covenant.    Usually  the  nominative  ( 1 1 1 7),  or  the  accusative  ( 1 149). 


THE  ABLATIVE. 

1296.  The  ablative  is  used  principally  with  verbs  and  their 
participles,  or  with  adjectives,  and  consists  of  three  cases  that 
were  originally  distinct. 

1297.  I.  The  Ablative  proper  denotes  that  from  which 
something  parts  or  proceeds  (1302). 
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The  ablative  proper  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  ab,  dC, 
ex,  prae,  prO,  sine,  or  tenus. 

1298.  With  the  ablative  proper  two  other  cases,  originally  distinct,  a 
locative  case  and  an  instrumental  case,  were  confounded,  and  merged  under 
the  common  name  of  the  ablative. 

1299.  II.  The  Locative  case  denotes  the  place  in,  at,  or  on 
which  action  occurs.  A  few  forms  of  the  locative  proper  are 
still  preserved  (1331).  But  ordinarily  the  locative  ablative  is 
used  to  denote  the  place  where  (1342)- 

The  locative  ablative  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  in  or 
sub. 

1300.  III.  The  Instrumental  case  denotes  that  by  which  or 
with  which  a  main  person  or  thing  is  attended  (1356). 

The  instrumental  ablative  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  cum 
or  c5ram. 

1301.  The  ablative  or  locative  is  sometimes  attached  immediately 
to  a  substantive. 

Thus,  [a.)  sometimes  to  a  substantive  which  denotes  or  implies  action: 
as,  interitus  ferrO,  destruction  with  the  sword,  like  intere5  fcrrS ;  sec  1307, 
1331,  1342,  1376,  1377.  {b,)  In  constructions  in  which  the  ablative  is  due  to 
an  older  combination  with  a  verb;  as,  vir  singuUri  virtCLte,  a  man  ofunex- 
ampUd  bravery.    See  1309  and  1375. 


I.    THE  ABLATIVE  PROPER. 

The  Ablative  of  Separation  and  Want,  and  of 
Departure. 

1302.  Verbs  of  separation  take  an  ablative  of  the 
thing  from  which  separation  takes  place  :  as, 

{a  )  canxit  forO  posteS  PompCius,  caruit  senStQ,  caruit  pQblicS,  Mil, 
18,  after  that  Pompey  had  to  keep  away  from  the  market  place,  from  the  senate, 
from  highways  and  byways,  adhdc  Q.  LigSrius  omni  C'^i  vacat.  Lig.  4, 
thus  far  Ligarins  proi'es  deiy id  of  any  guilt,  egeS  c5nsilio.  Att.  15,  i,  A,  5,  / 
need  advice  (1305).  (b.)  ItaliS  prohibCtur:  n5n  tQ  eum  patriS  privSre, 
quS  caret,  sed  vitS  vis,  Lig,  11,  he  is  kept  out  of  Italy  ;  yon  want  to  deprive 
him  not  of  his  country,  from  which  he  is  debarred,  but  of  life.  liberCmus  cGrS 
populum  R5m9num,  L.  39,  51,  9,  HannibaPs  words  when  he  took  poison, 
183  n.c,  let  me  reliei'e  Kome  of  anxiety. 
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Z303.  This  ablative  is  used  (a.)  with  such  verbs  as  mean  abstain^  abs- 
tineO,  dCsistd,  superseded ;  am  devoid  of^  care5,  vacO ;  need^  egeO ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  accusative  of  the  object,  (^.)  with  verbs  used  transitively, 
such  as  mean  keep  off,  arce5,  exclQdS  and  interclQd5,  prohibe5;  drive 
away,  remcve^  pellO,  moveO,  and  their  compounds ;  free,  expedi5,  UberG, 
levO,  solvO  and  exsolvO ;  deprive^  orbO,  priv5,  spoliO,  nOdO,  fraudO. 

X304.  A  preposition,  ab  or  ex,  is  often  used  with  these  verbs,  and  regu- 
larly when  the  ablative  denotes  a  person.  But  care5  and  egeO,  and  exsolvO 
and  lev5,  never  have  a  preposition. 

130^.  With  egeO,  the  genitive  is  sometimes  used,  and  often  with  indigeO :  see 
1293.    Also  in  poetry,  with  verbs  of  abstaining  and  separating :  see  1294. 

Z306.  The  ablative  of  separation  is  sometimes  used  with  such  adjectives  as  ali- 
inuSf  expers,  liber,  nOdus,  vacuus,  &c. :  as,  negant  id  esse  aliCnum 
mSiestlte  de5rum,  Div.  2,  105,  they  maintain  that  this  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  greatness  of  the  Jods.  vacui  cCLris,  Fin.  2,  46,  devoid  of  cares,  arcc  et 
urbe  orba  sum,  E.  7>.  1 14,  of  tower  and  town  bereft  am  /,  But  sometimes 
the  genitive:  see  1263  and  1264;  sometimes  also  prepositional  constructions:  for 
these,  and  particularly  for  the  different  constructions  of  aliCnus,  see  the  dictionary. 

Town  and  Island  Names. 

1307.  (i.)  Proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little  islands 
are  put  in  the  ablative  with  verbs  of  motion,  to  denote 
the  place  from  which  motion  proceeds :  as, 

DSmarStus  fOgit  TarquiniSs  CorinthO,  TD.  ^.  109,  Damaratus  ran 
away  from  Corinth  to  Tarquinii.  slgnum  CarthSgine  captum,  V,  4,  82, 
the  statue  carried  off  from  Carthage.  Megaribus,  PI.  Per,  iyj,from  Megara. 
L€mn5,  PI.  Tru.  <x>,from  Lemnos.  R5ml  accCperam  litterSs,  Att.  5,8,  2, 
I  had  got  a  letier  from  Rome.  Rarely  with  a  suostantive  of  motion  (1301) : 
as,  dS  illius  Alexandres  discessQ,  AU.  11,  18,  i,  about  his  departure  from 
Alexandrea.  Also  in  dating  letters :  as,  V  kal.  Sextil.,  RSffiS,  Fam.  7,  19, 
Regium,  17  Juiyi  less  often  the  locative:  as,  Idibus  I&niis,  Thessalonicae, 
QFr.  I,  3,  10,  ThesscUonicOy  13  Juue,  Like  a  town  name :  Acherunte,  poet, 
in  TD.  I,  yjtfrom  Acheron.  With  an  attribute  :  ipsS  SamO,  V.  i,  51,  from 
Samos  itself     TeSnO  Sidicin5,  Att.  8,  1 1,  B,  2,  from  Sidicinian  Teanum. 

Z308.  Singular  town  or  island  names  sometimes  have  ex  in  old  Latin:  thus, 
Carvst5,  PI.  Ps.  7y>ffrom  Carystus,  or,  ex  CarystO,  Ps.  737,  indifferently,  ex 
AndrO,  T.  Andr.  70,  from  Andros.  In  classical  Latin,  town  names  rarely  have  ab: 
as,  ab  AthCnis  proncfscf,  Serv.  in  Fam.  4,  12,  2,  to  start  from  Athens;  chiefly 
of  neighbourhood:  as,  ab  OergOviS,  7,  43,  5  :  7,  50,  \,from  camf  at  Gergovia ;  or 
direction  :  as,  S  SalOnia  ad  Oricum,  Caes.  C.  3,  8,  4,  from  Salonae  to  Oricttm  ; 
regularly  with  longS  :  as,  longS  S  Syrfic&sis,  V.  4,  loy,  far  from  Syracuse. 

Z309.  The  ablative  of  a  town  or  country  name  is  rarely  attached  immediately  to  a 
substantive,  to  denote  origin :  as,  PeriphanSs  RhodO  mercStor  dives,  PI.  As. 
499,  Peri phanes  from  Rhodes  a  chapman  rich.  videO  ibl  hospitem  ZacvnthS, 
PI.  Mer.  940,  I  see  the  friend  therefrom  Zacynthus.  Rarely  in  Cicero :  as,  TefinO 
Apul5  laudfit5r€s,  Clu.  \<yj,  eulogists  from  Apulian  Teanum;  in  Caesar  twice. 
In  Livy  with  ab  only  :  as,  Tumus  ab  AriciS,  L.  i,  50,  3.  Turnus  from  Aricia. 
But  the  Roman  tribe  one  belongs  to,  is  regularly  in  the  ablative :  as,  Q.  Verrcm 
RomiliS,  sc.  tribd,  V.  a.  pr,  i,  23,  Verres  of  the  tribe  Romilia, 
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Z3Z0.  With  a  verb,  country  names  xtifCo^uVf  have  a  preposition,  and  always  in 
Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Livy :  as,  C  CiliciA  dScCdCns,  Br.  i,  going  away  from  Olicia, 
The  ablative  alone  is  rare:  as,  AegyptS  adveni5  domum,  PI.  Most,  ^o^from 
^gyP^  ^  ^'^""^  //<?iwA  Chiefly  in  Tacitus :  as,  AegyptO  remeSns,  2, 69,  coming  hack 
from  Egypt.  In  Caesar,  by  attraction :  cOgSbantur  CorcyrS  atque  AcamSnift 
pSbulum  supportSre,  C.  3,  58,  4,  they  were  forced  to  fetch  fodder  from  Corcyra 
and  even  Acarnania. 

I3II.  (2.)  The  ablatives  dom5  and  rure,  and  in  poetry 
hum5,  are  used  like  proper  names  of  towns :  as, 

(a.)  doni5  excesserant,  4,  14,  5,  thev  had  gone  away  from  home.  Also 
metaphorically :  as,  dom5  doctus,  PI.  Mer.  3CC,  by  home-experience  taught, 
{p.)  rdre  rediit  uxor  mea,  PI.  Mer,  705,  my  wi/e'^s  come  back  from  out  ofto^on. 
\c.)  hum5,  in  Vergil  first:  as,  vix  oculOs  attollit  humO,  O.  2,  448,  scarce 
from  the  ground  her  eyes  she  lifts. 


The  Ablative  of  Source,  Stuff,  or  Material. 

13x2.  The  verb  niscor  and  participles  of  origin  take  an  ablative  to 
denote  parentage  or  rank  in  life. 

Such  participles  are :  nStus,  prOgnStus,  and  ortus ;  in  poetry  and  late 
prose,  also  crStus,  Cditus,  generltus,  genitus,  satus,  and  oriundus :  as, 
(a.)  R5mulu8  de6  pr5gnStU8,  L.  i,  40,  3,  Rotntdns^  sfrnng  from  a  god.  dis 
genite,  V.  9,  642,M<7m  sired  of  gods.  Of  a  parent,  ex  is  sometimes  used  :  as 
ex  mS  hie  nitus  n5n  est,  't.  Ad.  40,  he  *s  tiot  my  soft ;  and  of  remoter  ances- 
tors, ab.  {b.)  loc5  nStus  honestO,  5,  45.  2,  respectably  descended.  8umm5 
loc5  nStus,  5.  25,  I,  ^  high  birth.  familiS  antiquissimS  nltum,  7,  32,  4. 
a  member  of  an  old  family.  Rarely  with  dS :  as,  quO  dS  genere  gnStust 
PhilocratSs  ?  PI.  Cap.  277,  what  is  the  parentage  of  Philocratest 

13x3.  The  ablative  with  an  attribute,  attached  to  a  substantive,  sometimes  denotes 
stuff  or  material :  as,  aere  cav5  clipeum,  V.  3,  286,  a  targe  of  hollow  bronze. 

f>erenni  fr5nde  cor5nam,  Lucr.  i,  118,  a  crown  of  amaranthine  leaf,  so- 
idOque  adamante  coluinnae,  V.  6,  552,  and  pillars  of  the  solid  adamant. 
This  construction  borders  closely  on  the  ablative  of  quality  ( 1375).  Rarely  without  an 
attribute:  as,  pictfis  abiete  puppis,  V.  5,  (>(>2y  painted  sterns  of  fir. 

X3X4.  A  substantive  denoting  stuff  or  material  is  generally  put  in  the 
ablative  with  d€  or  ex;  thus, 

(a.)  Directlv  with  a  substantive :  p5cula  ex  aurS,  V.  4,  62,  cups  of  gold, 
{b.)  Oftener  with  an  auxiliary  verb  or  participle  :  signuixi  erat  hOc  Cupidi- 
xiis  €  marmore,  V.  4,  5,  this  statue  of  Cupid  was  made  of  marble.  scQtis 
ex  cortice  factis,  2,  33,  2,  with  long  shields  made  out  of  bark,  ex  {ln& 
gemmS  pergrandi  trOUa  excavSta,  V.  4.  62,  a  ladle  scooped  out  of  a  single 
enormous  semi-precious  stone. 


you  do  with  such  a  fellow  f  quia  mC  liet  r  1 .  Anar,  709,  wnaf  wtu  oecome  of 
me?  But  often  the  dative  (120;):  as,  quid  tibf  faciaxn  ?  Aft.  7,  3,  2,  what  shall 
/  do  to  you?  Or  the  ablative  with  d6  :  as,  d€  frfitre  quid  fiet  ?  T.  Ad,  996,  as  t» 
my  brother^  what  will  come  to  pass? 
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The  Ablative  of  Cause,  Influence,  or  Motive. 

1316.  The  ablative  is  used  to  denote  cause,  influ- 
ence, or  motive :  as, 

made5  metQ,  PI.  Most,  395,  I*m  drenched  with  dread,  td  imprtldentia 
ISberis,  Mnr,  78,  you^  sir^  slip  from  inadvertence.  maerOre  et  lacrimis 
cOnsenSscSbat,  Clu,  13,  she  just  pined  away  in  sorrow  and  tears.  Ir8  incen- 
dor,  PI.  Ps.  201,  I'm  getting  hot  with  wrath,  premor  IQctQ,  Att.  3,  22,  3, 
lam  bowed  dawn  with  grief,  quod  ego  n5n  superbil  faciCbam,  DO.  i,  99,  / 
did  not  act  thus  from  superciliousness,  twt  J.  nCn  movStur  pecdniS,  V.  4, 18, 
he  is  not  moved  by  money,  boat  caelum  fremiti!  virdm,  PI.  Am.  232,  the 
welkin  rings  with  roar  of  men.  dClictO  dolSre,  corr€cti5ne  gaudCre,  Z. 
90,  be  pained  by  the  sin,  take  pleasure  in  the  reproof  aetSte  n6n  quia  optu- 
Crier,  PI.  Most.  840,  owing  to  age  thou  canst  not  see.  lovis  iUssQ  veniO,  PI. 
Am.  prol.  19,  at  Jove's  behest  I  come.  SCiScus  nimiS  f5rttinS  sOcors,  Ta. 
4, 39,  Sejanus  giddy  with  over-prosperity.  fer5x  praedS  gl5rifique  exercitus, 
Ta.  H.  1,51,  the  army  flushed  with  booty  and  glory.  exercitOs  nostri  interitus 
ferrO,  Pis.  40,  the  annihilation  of  our  army  by  the  yibord  (1301). 

1317.  Instead  of  the  ablative,  other  constructions  often  occur, 
especially  with  verbs  used  transitively ;  such  are : 

[a.)  Prepositional  constructions  with  dC  or  ex,  and  in  Livy  with  ab ; 
also  with  ob,  per,  or  propter:  as,  multi  in  oppidum  propter  timOrem 
8€s€  recipiunt,  Caes.  C.  2, 35,  6,  a  good  many  retreated  to  the  town  from  fear. 
Sometimes  with  prae  :  as,  prae  am5re  exclQsti  hunc  forSs,  T.  Eu,  98,  it 
wets  for  love  yon  turned  him  out  of  doors :  in  classical  Latin,  usually  of  hin- 
drance: as,  851em  prae  iacul5rum  multittldine  nOn  vidCbitis,  TD.  i,  loi, 
you  won't  see  the  sun  for  the  cloud  of  javelins,  {b.)  Circumlocutions  with 
causS,  less  frequently  with  grStiS  (1257).  (c.)  Ablatives  absolute,  or  parti- 
ciples, particularly  auxiliary  participles  with  an  ablative  to  express  cause, 
oftener  motive,  such  as  captus,  ductus,  excitStus  or  incitStus,  impulsus, 
incSnsus,  inflammStus,  mOtus,  perterritus :  as,  nOnnGlU  pud5re  adducti 
remanCbant,  i,  39,  3,  sonte  stuck  by  from  s/tatne. 

13x8.  The  person  by  whom  the  action  of  a  passive  verb  is  done,  is  denoted  by  the 
ablative  with  ab  or  S.  Also  occasionally  with  verbs  equivalent  to  a  passive,  such  as 
cadO,  intere5,  pereO,  v€neO,  &c.,  &c.  Things  or  animals  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  persons  by  the  use  of  ab:  as,  animus  bene  infOrmfitut  I  nfttQrS, 
Of.  I,  13,  «  soul  meetly  fashioned  by  dame  nature. 

13x9.  In  poetry,  an  ablative  denoting  a  person,  with  an  adjective  in  agreement,  is 
sometimes  equivalent  to  an  expression  with  an  abstract  substantive:  as,  et  adsiduG 
ruptae  ICctSrc  columnae,  J.  i,  13,  and  pillars  by  persistent  reader  riven,  i.  c. 
adsiduitste  ICctOris,  or  adsidufi  ISctione.  curfitus  inaequSli  t5ns0re 
capillOs,  H,  ^.  I,  I,  94,  my  locks  by  unsymmetric  barber  trimmed. 

The  Ablative  of  Comparison. 

1320.  (i.)  The  ablative  may  be  used  with  a  com- 
parative adjective,  when  the  first  of  two  things  compared 
is  in  the  nominative,  or  is  a  subject-accusative. 
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Such  an  ablative  is  translated  by  than:  as,  (a.)  IQce  sunt  clSriOra  n5bis 
tua  cOnsilia,  C  1,  6,  your  schemes  are  plainer  to  us  than  day.  5  mStre 
pulchr2  filia  pulchrior,  H.  i,  16,  i,  O  daughter  fairer  than  a  mother  fair. 
Particularly  in  sentences  of  negative  import:  as,  quis  KarthSginiSnsium 
plUris  fuit  Hannibale?  Sest.  142,  of  all  the  sons  of  Carthage,  who  was  rated 
hijrher  than  Hannibal?  nee  mihl  est  tC  iQcundius  quicquam  nee  cSrius, 
Fam.  2,  10,  I,  and  t/iere  is  nothing  in  the  loorld  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than 
you.  {b.)  illud  cSgnOscCs  profect5,  mih!  tC  neque  cSriOrem  neque  IQ- 
cundiGrem  esse  quemquam,  Fam.  2,  3,  2,  one  thing  I  am  sure  yon  will  see, 
that  there  is  nobody  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  you. 

1321.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  comparison  is  occasionally  used 
when  the  first  member  of  comparison  is  an  accusative  of  the 
object :  as, 

exCgl  monumentum  aere  perennius,  H.  3,  30,  i,  /  have  builded  up  a 
monument  more  durable  than  bronze.  Particularly  so  in  sentences  of  negative 
import :  as,  h5c  mih!  grfitius  facere  nihil  potes,  Fam.  13,  44,^01/  can  do 
nothing  for  me  more  welcome  than  this.  Also  with  predicate  adjectives  de- 
pendent on  a  verb  of  thinking  (1167):  as,  HCrodotum  cQr  vCrSciOrem 
dQcam  BnniO  ?  Div.  2,  1 16,  why  should  I  count  Herodotus  any  more  truthful 
than  Ennius?  Regularly  when  the  second  member  of  comparison  is  a  rela- 
tive :  as,  quS  pecude  nihil  ^enuit  nSt&ra  fScundius,  DN.  2,  160,  nature 
has  created  nothing  more  prolijic  than  this  animal ^  i.  e.  the  sow. 

132a.  (3.)  In  poetry,  the  ablative  of  comparison  may  be  used  with  the  first  mem- 
ber of  comparison  in  any  case:  as,  LQcill  ritO,  nostrtlni  meliOris  utrOque, 
H.  .S.  2,  I,  29,  after  Lucilius^s  way,  a  better  man  than  thou  or  I, 

X323.  (4.)  In  sentences  of  n^;ative  import,  the  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with 
alter  and  alius,  as  with  a  comparative:  as,  neque  m€st  alter  quisquam,  PI. 
As.  492,  and  there  *s  no  other  man  than  /.  nec  quicquam  aiiud  libertSte 
commOni  quaesisse.  Brut,  and  Cass,  in  Fam.  11,  2,  2,  and  to  have  aimed  at 
nothing  else  than  freedom  for  all.    But  in  prose,  quam  is  conunonly  used. 

1324.  (i.)  The  second  member  of  comparison  is  often  introduced  by 
quam,  t/utn,  or  in  poetry  by  atque  or  ac.  This  meml)er,  whatever  the  case 
of  the  first  member,  is  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  a  form  of  sum  in  a 
new  sentence :  as, 

meliOrem  quam  ego  sum  supp0n5  tib!,  PI.  Cur.  256, 1  give  you  as  a 
substitute  a  better  than  J  am  myself  verba  M.  VarrSnis,  hominis  quam 
fuit  Claudius  docti5ris,  Gell.  10,  i,  4,  the  words ^of  Far ro,  a  better  scholar 
than  Claudius  ever  was.  ut  tibi  mai5ri  quam  Afric2nus  fuit,  mS  ad- 
iQnctum  esse  patiSre,  Fam.  5,  7,  3,  so  that  you  will  allow  me  to  be  associated 
withyoUf  a  bigger  man  than  Africanus  ever  was. 

1325.  (2.)  When  the  first  member  is  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative,  quam  is  commonly  a  mere  coordinating  word,  with 
both  members  in  the  same  case  :  as, 

(a.)  plQris  est  oculStus  testis  Onus  quam  auriti  decem,  PI.  Tru.  490, 
a  single  witness  with  an  eye  rates  higher  than  a  dozen  with  the  ear.  (^.)  til 
velim  existimSs  nCminem  cuiquam  neque  cftriOrem  neque  i{icundi5rem 
umquam  fuisse  quam  tS  mihi,  Fam.  i,  9,  24, 1  hope  you  will  be  convinced 
that  nobody  was  ever  nearer  and  dearer  to  anybody  than  you  to  me, 
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1326.  An  introductory  ablative  of  a  demonstrative  or  rebtive  pronoun  sometimes 
precedes  the  construction  with  qumm:  as,  quid  hOc  est  clSrius,  quam  omnis 
Segestae  mStrOnfts  et  virginis  convSnisse  ?  V,  4,  77,  what  fact  is  there 
better  known  than  this,  to  wit,  that  eUl  the  women  in  Segesta^  married  and  single^ 
came  streaming  together  ? 

1327.  The  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  comparative  adverbs 
also. 

So  particularly  in  sentences  of  negative  import :  as,  nihil  lacrimfi  citius 
firSscit,  Corn.  2,  50,  nothing  dries  up  quicker  than  a  tear.  Less  frequently 
in  positive  sentences  in  prose :  as,  fSrtOna,  quae  plQs  cOnsilis  hdmSnis 
pollet,  contrSxit  certSmen,  I..  44,  40,  3,  fortune^  who  is  mightier  than  the 
devices  of  man,  precipitated  the  engagement.  Very  commonly,  however, 
quam  is  used  with  comparative  adverlSs. 

1328.  Designations  of  number  or  extent  are  often  qualified  by 
amplius,  longiua,  or  plfts,  over,  or  by  minus,  under. 

The  word  thus  qualified  is  put  in  the  case  which  the  context  would  re- 
quire without  any  such  qualification :  as,  plQs  septingenti  capti,  L.  41, 12, 8, 
over  seven  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  tCcum  plQs  annum  vixit,  C-  41,  he 
lived  with  you  over  a  year  (i  151).  cum  equis  plQs  quingentis,  L.  40,  32, 6, 
with  over  five  hundred  horses.  Less  frequently  with  quam.  When  these 
words  are  felt  as  real  substantives  in  tJie  nominative  or  accusative,  the  abla- 
tive of  comparison  may  be  used  (1320) :  as,  plQs  triduO,  HA,  74,  more  than 
three  days. 

X319.  In  expressions  of  age  with  nStus,  the  adjectives  mftior  and  minor  are 
used  as  well  as  amplius  and  minus,  and  with  the  same  construction  (132S) :  as, 
annOs  nStUS  mSlor  ^uadrSgintS,  RA,  39,  over  forty  years  old.  For  other 
constructions,  see  the  dictionar>-.  Similarly  conlCctus  aquae  digitum  nOn 
altior  Qnum,  Lucr.  4,  414,  a  fool  no  deeper  than  a  finger's  breadth  (1130).  But 
commonly  with  comparative  adjectives  of^  extent,  quam  is  used,  or  the  ablative 
(1^20):  as,  palQs  nOn  Ifttior  pedibus  quinquagintS,  7,  19,  i,  a  marsh  not 
wider  than  fifty  feet. 

1330.  With  a  comparative  adjective  or  adverb,  the  ablatives  opiniCne, 
ex8pectSti5ne,  and  8p€,  and  some  others,  chiefly  in  poetry,  take  the  place 
of  a  sentence  with  quam :  as, 

opiniOne  melius,  PI.  Cas.  338,  better  than  you  thought.  minOra  oplni- 
6ne,  Caes.  C  2,  31,  5,  more  insignificant  than  is  thought.  Ifitius  opmi5ne 
dissSminStum  est  h5c  malum,  C.  4,  6,  this  infection  is  more  sweeping  than 
anybody  dreams.  spS  omnium  sCrius,  L.  2,  3,  i,  later  than  was  generally 
expected. 


IL    THE   LOCATIVE  ABLATIVE. 
(A.)    THE    LOCATIVE    PROPER. 

133 1,  (i.)  Singular  proper  names  of  towns  and  of 
little  islands  are  put  in  the  locative  to  denote  the  place 
in  or  at  which  action  occurs :  as, 
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quid  R5mae  faciam  ?  menUri  nescio,  J.  3,  41,  what  can  I  do  in  R<mief 
I  don*i  know  how  to  lie,  Corinthi  et  Karthfts^,  A^,  2,  90,  at  Corinth 
and  at  Carthage,  Lacedaemoni,  '^.fraef,  t^in  Lacedaemon.  Tlburi,  Att, 
16,  3,  I,  at  Tibur.  Rhodf,  Fam,  4,  7,  4,  at  Rhodes.  mSnsiSnSs  diutinae 
LSmni,  T.  Ph.  1012,  protracted  stays  at  Lemnos  (1301).  Sometimes  Jn 
dates:  as,  data  Thessalonicae,  Att,  3,  20,  ^t given  at  Thessa/onica  {1^07). 
The  locative  rarely  means  ftean  as,  Antii,  L.  22,  I,  10,  roundabout  Antium. 
In  Plautus  only  two  singular  town  names  with  consonant  stems  occur,  and 
these  regularly  in  the  locative,  CarthSginl  and  SicyOni,  three  times  each; 
once  in  a  doubtful  example,  Sicy5ne,  Cist.  128.  Terence  has  no  examples 
of  these  stems.  From  Cicero  on,  the  locative  ablative  is  commoner  with 
them  (1343). 

1332.  With  an  adjective  attribute  also,  the  locative  is  used :  as,  TeSni  Apuli, 
Ou.  27,  at  the  Apulian  Teanum.  Suessae  Aunincae,  L.  32,  9,  3,  at  the 
Auruncan  Suessa,  The  appellative  forum,  market  place ^  used,  with  an  attribute, 
as  a  proper  name,  is  sometimes  put  in  the  accusative  with  ad :  as,  Claternae,  ad 
Forum  ComSlium,  Fam.  12,  5,  2,  at  Clatema  and  at  Forum  Cornelium; 
sometimes  in  the  locative  ablative :  ForO  lOli,  Plin.  Ep.  5,  19,  7. 

XJ33.  When  the  locative  is  further  explained  by  an  api>ellative  following,  the 
appellative  is  put  in  the  locative  ablative,  either  alone,  or  with  in  :  as,  Antiocniae, 
ceiebri  quondam  urbe,  Arch.  4,  at  Antioch^  once  a  bustling  town.  NeSpolI, 
in  celeberrimO  oppid5,  RabP.  26,  at  Neapolis^  a  town  swarming  with  people. 
An  appellative  in  the  ablative  with  in  may  be  further  defined  by  a  proper  name  in  the 
locative:  as,  duSbus  in fnsulis,  Melitae  et  Sami,  V,  5, 184,  in  two  islands-^ at 
Afelita  and  Samos.  in  oppidO,  Antiochfae,  Att.  5,  iS,  i,  within  town  walls — 
at  Antioch.  in  sCcessQ,  ApollOniae,  Suet  Aug.  94,  out  of  town  —  at  Apollonia. 
Or  in  the  ablative:  as,  in  oppidO  CitiO,  N.  5,  3,  4,  in  the  town  of  Citium.  in 
urbe  R5mS,  L.  39,  14,  7,  in  tlte  city  of  Rotne, 

1334.  In  Plautus,  singular  town  names  with  stems  in  -S-  or  -o-  are  put  in  the 
locative  ten  or  twelve  times,  in  the  ablative  with  in  some  fifteen  times.  Three  sudi 
have  only  in,  never  the  locative:  in  AnactoriO,  Poen,  896,  in  SeleuciS,  Tri, 
001,  in  Sparta,  Poen.  663 ;  furthermore,  in  EpidamnO,  Men.  267, 380  twice,  in 
EphesS,  B.  109,  MG.  441,  778,  and  in  Epidaur5,  Cur,  341,  429,  £.  540,  541, 
5^4,  but  also  Epidamni,  Men.  prol,  51,  £phesi,  B,  336,  10^7,  MG.  648,  and 
Epidauri,  E.  636.  Terence,  who  has  only  -o-  stems,  uses  the  locative  six  times, 
the  ablative  with  in  four  times:  only  with  in:  in  Andr5,  Andr.  931,  in  ImbrO, 
Hec.  171.  Furthermore  in  L€mnO,  Ph.  873,  1004,  but  also  LSmnf,  Ph.  680,  942, 
1013.    Also  MilSti,  Ad.  634,  Rhodi,  Eu.  107,  SQnii,  Eu.  519. 

1335.  A  town  name  is  sometimes  put  in  the  ablative  with  in  by  assimilation  with 
a  parallel  in  :  as,  in  IllyricO,  in  ips2  Alexandres,  Att.  11, 16, 1,  m  Illyricum, 
and  at  Alexandrea  itself.  Antiocnum  in  Syrifi,  Ptolemaeum  in  Alexan- 
dria esse,  L.  42,  26,  7,  i/utt  Antiochus  was  in  Syria,  Ptolemy  at  Alexandria,  in 
m5nte  AlbSn5  LlviniSque,  I^.  5,  52,  8,  on  tlte  Alban  mount  and  at  Lavinium. 
Also  without  assimilation:  as,  nSvis  et  in  CSiStS  est  parSta  n5bis  et  Brun* 
dusif,  Att.  8,  ^,  6,  we  have  a  vessel  all  chartered,  one  in  Cafeta  and  one  at 
Brundusium.    in  Hispali,  Caes.  C.  2,  18,  i,  in  Hispalis. 

1336.  With  country  names,  the  locative  is  very  exceptional  :  as,  ChersonCsi, 
N.  I,  2,  4,  at  thi  Peninsula.  Aegypti,  Val.  M.  4,  i,  ic,  in  Egypt,  Similarly 
Accherunti,  PI.  Cap.  6S9,  998,  Mer.  606,  Tru.  749,  in  Acheron ;  Accherunte 
however  once :  Accheruntest,  PI.  Poen.  ^31.  In  Sallust,  ROmae  Numidiae- 
que,  /.  33,  4,  with  assimilation  of  Numidiae  to  R5mae. 

1337.  (2.)  The  locatives  domi,  rurl,  hum!,  and  rarely  orbl, 
are  used  like  proper  names  of  towns :  as, 
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(a.)  cCnfib5  domi,  PI.  SU  482,  /  sfuill  dine  at  home.  Metaphorically, 
domi  est,  nSscitur,  or  habe9, 1  can  get  at  home ^  I  need  not  go  abroad  for ^  or 
I  have  in  plenty:  as,  Id  quidem  dom!  est,  Alt.  10,  14,  2,  as  for  that^  I  have 
it  myself  With  a  possessive  pronoun  or  alignus  in  agreement,  either  the 
locative  is  used,  or  the  ablative  with  in  ;  for  domul,  as.  Off.  3,  99,  see  594 ; 
with  other  adjectives  the  ablative  with  in.  {b.)  rdri,  'X.Fh,  363,  up  in  the 
country;  for  rtlre,  see  1344  and  1345.  (<-.)  humi,  on  the  ground,  or  to  the 
ground^  in  Terence  first:  as,  hunc  ante  nostram  iSnuam  appGne : :  obsecrO, 
humine  ?  T.  Andr,  724,  set  down  this  baby  at  our  door  : :  gooti grcuious  ;  on  the 
grouftdf  iacSre  humi,  C  i,  26,  sleeping  on  bare  ground,  (d.)  orbi  with 
terrae  or  terrSrum :  as,  amplissimum  orbi  terrfirum  monumentum,  V. 
4,  ^2,  the  grandest  monument  in  the  wide  wide  world. 

X338.  The  locatives  belH^  older  du^lli,  and  militiae  are  sometimes  used  in 
contrast  with  doml :  as,  domi  diiellique,  PI.  Cap.  prot.  68,  domi  bellique,  L. 
2,  50,  II,  domi  militiaeque,  TD,  5,  55,  militiae  et  domi,  T.  Ad.  495,  at  home 
and  in  the  field.    Rarely  without  domi :  as,  belli,  RP»  2,  56,  militiae.  S.  /.  84, 2. 

X339.  Q.)  Other  appellatives  rarely  have  the  locative:  as,  proxumae  viciniae, 
PI.  B,  205,  AiG,  273,  in  the  next  neighbourhood,  terrae,  L.  5,  51,  9,  in  the  earth. 
With  verbs  of  suspense,  doubt,  and  dbtress,  and  with  many  adjectives,  animi,  in  soul^ 
is  not  infrequent ;  and  animi  being  mistaken  for  a  genitive,  mentis  is  also  used:  as, 
dSsipiSbam  mentis,  PI.  E.  138,  /  was  beside  myself    Oftener  anim5  (1344)* 

X3dO.  Many  original  locatives  have  become  set  as  adverbs :  as,  peregri,  abroad. 
Particularly  of  pronouns :  as,  illi,  PI.  Am.  249,  off  there^  oftener  illic;  isti  or  istic, 
hie ;  sometimes  further  defined  by  an  added  expression;  as,  hie  viciniae,  T.  Ph.  95, 
here  in  the  neighbourhood,  hic  proxumae  viciniae,  MG.  273,  here  in  the  house 
next  door,  hic  in  Veneris  fSnO  m^ab  viciniae,  PI.  P.  61^,  hcre^  in  the  shrine 
of  Venusy  in  my  neighbourhood.    hiC  R5mae,  Arch.  5,  here  m  Rome. 

X34Z.  The  locative  proper  sometimes  denotes  time  when:  as,  Itkci,  by  lights 
temperi,  betimes,  heri  or  here,  yesterday^  vesperi,  at  evening,  heri  vesperi, 
DO.  2,  \\,  last  evening.  In  Plautus,  diC  septimi.  Men.  1156,  Per.iho,  on  the 
seventh  day,  mSne  sfinS  septimi,  Men.  11 57,  bright  and  early  on  the  seventh,  diC 
crSstini,  Most,  S81,  tomorrow.  Often  with  an  adjective  juxtaposed :  as,  postri- 
diC,  the  day  alter,  postridiS  mSne,  Fam.  11,  6,  i,  early  next  day,  c5tidlS,  each 
day^  dally f  piidiS,  the  day  be/ore. 


(b.)  the  ablative  used  as  locative. 
Place  in,  on,  or  at  which. 

1342.  (i.)  Plural  proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little 
islands  are  put  in  the  locative  ablative  to  denote  the 
place  in  or  at  which  action  occurs :  as^ 

mortuus  CQmis,  Ln  2, 21,  5,  he  died  at  Cumae.  AthSnis  tenue  caelum, 
crassum  The  bis.  Fat.  7,  in  Athens  the  air  is  thin,  at  Thebes  it  is  thick,  locus 
ostenditur  Capreis,  Suet.  Tib.  62,  the  place  is  pointed  out  at  Capreae.  Rarely 
with  substantives  of  action  { 1301) :  as,  mSnsi5  Formiis,  Alt.  9,  5,  \,ilu  stay 
at  Formiae.  With  an  attribute  :  AthCnis  tuis,  Alt,  16,  6,  2,  in  your  darling 
Athens.     Curibus  Sabinis,  L.  i,  18,  i,  at  the  Sabine  Cures. 
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1343.  (2.)  Singular  proper  names  of  towns  with  consonant 
stems  are  oftener  put  in  the  locative  ablative  than  in  the  locative 
proper :  as, 

aduiescentium  gregCs  Lacedaemone  ^dimus,  TD.  5,  77,  we  have 
seen  the  companies  0/  young  men  in  Lacedaemon*  Karthftgine,  Att,  16,  4»  2, 
at  CarthaiTg.    Tiburc,  H.  E.  i,  8,  12,  a/  Tibur,    NSrb5ne,  Pk,  2.  76,  at 


Narbo.  See  133 1.  So  also  Acherunte,  I«ucr.  3,984,  in  Acheron,  Calyd5ne 
ct  Naup9ct0,  Caes.  C.  3,  35,  i,  at  Calydon  and  NanpactuStVnXYi  NaupSctG 
attracted  by  CalydOne.     With  an  attribute:  CarthSgine  Novi,  L.  28,  17, 


ct  Naup9ct0,  Caes.  C.  3,  35,  i,  at  Calydon  and  Naitpactus,w\X\i  NaupSctG 
attracted  by  CalydOne.  With  an  attribute:  CarthSgine  Novi,  L.  28,  17 
1 1,  at  New  Carthage,    Acherunte  profundO,  Lucr.  3, 978,  in  vasty  Acheron. 

Z344.  (3)  ^  fc^  general  appellatives  are  used  in  the  locative  ablative 
without  an  attribute,  especially  in  set  expressions,  to  denote  the  place 
where:  as, 

terr2  marique,  IP,  48,  bv  land  atid  sea  ;  less  commonly  mari  atquo 
terrS,  S.  C.  53,  2,  by  sea  ami  land.  deztrS  Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus, 
Gael  in  Fam.  4,  j,  4,  Piraeus  on  the  rights  Corinth  on  the  left.  Rarely,  rtlre, 
PI.  Ccu.  1 10,  H.  E,  I,  7, 1,  in  the  coufttry^  for  rtlri  ( 1337).  So  animO,  animis, 
with  verbs  of  feeling:  as,  an^r  animO,  Br,  7,  /  am  distressed  in  soult  or 
/  am  heart-broken.  Metaphorically  :  loc5,  (a.)  in  the  right  place,  also  su6 
loc5,  or  in  locO.  {b.)  locO,  instead;  numerO,  in  the  category,  both  with  a 
genitive.    principiO,  initio,  in  the  beginning. 

Z345.  Certain  appellatives,  with  an  attribute,  often  denote  the  place  where  by  the 
locative  ablative ;  so  especially  locO,  locis,  rtlre,  librO,  libris,  parte,  partibus  : 
as,  rem5t5,  salQbri,  amoenO  iocO,  Fam,  7,  20,  2,  in  a  sequestered,  healthy,  and 
picturesque  nook.  id5ne0  locO,  3, 17,  5,  in  an  advantageous  spot,  inlquO  locO, 
q,  51, 1,  on  unsuUabU  ground,  cainpestribus  ac  demissis  locis,  7,  72,  3,  in 
level  and  sunken  places,  rtlrc  meo,  H.  R,  i,  15,  17,0/  my  own  country  box, 
rare  patemO,  H.  £,  i,  iS,  60,  J.  6,  55,  on  the  ancestral  farm.  ali5  librO,  Of. 
2,  31,  tn  another  book. 

Z346.  Substantives  are  oftsn  used  in  the  locative  ablative  with  tOtus  in  agree- 
ment, less  often  with  cQnctus,  omnis,  or  mediuSj  to  denote  the  place  where:  as, 
tOta  QalliS,  5,  55,  1,  all  over  Gaul,  tOtis  trepidStur  castris,  6,  37,  6,  there 
is  a  panic  all  over  the  camp,  omnibus  oppidlS,  V.  2,  136,  in  all  the  towns. 
omnibus  oppidis  maritimis,  Caes.  C,  3,  5,  i,  in  alt  the  seaports.  mediS  urbe, 
L.  I,  ZZn  ^»  "*  i^  heart  of  Rome,  But  sometunes  in  is  used,  or  the  accusative  with 
per. 

1347.  (4.)  With  country  names  and  most  appellatives,  the  place 
where  is  generally  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  in.  But  even  with- 
out an  attribute,  the  ablative  alone  is  sometimes  used,  especially  in 
poetry :  as, 

italii,  V.  I,  263,  in  Italy,  litore,  V.  i,  184,  upon  the  beach,  corde,  V.  1, 
209,  in  hearty  pectore,  V.  1,  657,  in  breast^  thalamO,  H.  i,  15,  16,  in  bower, 
umerO,  V.  i,  501,  on  shoulder,  Esquiliis,  DN,  3,  63,  on  the  Esquiline. 
Once  in  Plantus  Alide,  Cap.  330,  ///  Elis,  but  eight  times  in  Alide. 

Z348.  The  locative  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  such  verbs  as  teneS  and 
recipio:  as,  {a,)  Ariovistus  exercitum  castris  continuit,  1,48,4,  Ariovlsius 
kept  his  Infantry  in  camp,  oppidO  sSs8  continSbant,  2,  30,  2,  they  kept  inside 
the  town,  {b.)  oppidis  reciperc,  2,  3,  3,  to  receive  inside  their  towns,  rfx 
acquis  est,  qui  sen9t5rem  tSctO  ac  dom5  nOn  invitet  ?  V.  4, 25,  is  there  a 
monarch  In  ths  wide  world  that  would  not  welcome  a  senator  to  house  and  home  ? 
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1349.  The  locative  ablative  is  used  with  fidO  and  cOnfidS,  glOrior,  laetor, 
nitor,  stO,  and  with  frStus:  as,  barbari  cOnfisi  loci  nfttOra  in  aciS  per- 
mSnsCnint,  8,  15,  i,  the  natives ^  trusting  in  the  nature  of  their  posUion^  kept 
their  stand  in  battle  array.  SUperiOribus  victSriis  frCti,  3,  21,  i,  relying  on 
their  former  victories.    For  other  constructions  with  these  words,  see  the  dictionary. 


Time  at  which  or  Time  within  which. 

1350.  (i.)  The  locative  ablative  is  used  to  denote 
the  point  of  time  at  which  action  occurs. 

So  particularly  of  substantives  denoting  periods  or  points  of  time,  thus  : 
hieme,  5,  i,  i,  in  the  winter,  Kalendls,  H.  Epod.  2,  70,  upon  the  firsts  i.  e. 
of  the  month.  Generally  with  an  attribute :  as,  prim5  vSre,  6,  3,  4,  in  the 
first  month  of  spring,  Mirtiis  Kalendis,  H.  3,  8,  1,  upon  the  first  of  March, 
With  a  parallel  locative  (1341) :  vcsperi  eOdem  di€,  Att.  8,  5,  i^  the  evening 
o/the  same  day, 

135 !•  Words  not  in  themselves  denoting  periods  or  points  of  time, 
are  in  the  same  way  put  in  the  ablative  :  as, 

patrum  nostrOrum  memoriS,  i,  12,  5,  in  the  memory  of  our  fiithers, 
ndn  modo  illis  PQnicis  bellis,  sed  etiam  hftc  praeddnum  multitQdine, 
V,  4,  103,  not  only  in  the  Punic  wars  of  yore ^  but  also  in  the  present  swarm  of 
pirates,  proxumls  comitiis,  7,  67,  7,  at  the  last  election,  spectScuUs,  Alt. 
2,  19,  3*  at  the  shows.  Especially  substantives  of  action  in  -tus  or  -sue 
(235):  as,  851i8  occfisQ,  i,  50,  3,  at  sunset,  adventQ  in  Qalliam  Caesaris, 
5,  54,  2,  at  Caesaris  arrival  in  Gaul,  e5rum  adventQ,  7,  65,  5,  after  these 
people  came.    discessQ  cSterSrum,  C  1,  7,  when  the  rest  went  away. 

1352.  (2.)  The  locative  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  space 
of  time  within  which  action  occurs :  as, 

paucis  diCbus  opus  efficitur,  6,  9,  4,  /yi^  job  is  finished  up  in  a  few  days, 
tribus  h5ris  AduStucam  venire  potestis,  6,  35,  8,  in  three  hours  you  can 
.get  to  Aduatuca.  quae  hie  m5nstra  fiunt,  annO  vix  possum  Cloquf, 
PI.  Most,  505,  what  ghost-transactions  take  place  Iiere  I  scarce  could  tell  you  in 
a^ear,  cum  ad  oppidum  Senonum  VellaunodUnum  vCnisset,  id  biduO 
circumvfiliSvit,  7,  11,  i,  arriving  at  Vellaunodunum^  a  toiun  of  the  Scnons, 
in  two  days  time  he  invested  it,  quicquid  est,  bidu5  sciCmus,  All.  9,  14,  2, 
whatever  it  may  be^  we  shall  know  in  a  couple  of  days. 

X353.  The  ablative  of  the  time  at  or  within  which  action  occurs  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  in  :  as,  in  bell5,  6,  i,  3,  in  the  war,  in  tempore,  T.  Hau,  364, 
in  the  nick  of  time,  in  adul€8centia,  PI.  B,  410,  in  my  young  days,  in  tSli 
tempore,  Lucr.  i,  93,  L.  22,  35,  7,  in  such  a  stress^  at  such  an  hour,  in  h5c 
triduO,  PI.  Ps,  316,  within  the  tuxt  three  days.  Especially  of  repeated  action,  in 
the  sense  of  a  or  every,  with  numerals:  as,  ter  in  ann5,  PI.  B.  1127,  RA,  132, 
three  times  a  year,  in  nSrS  saepe  ducent5s  versUs  dictSbat,  H.  5.  i,  4,9, 
ttuo  hundred  verses  in  an  hour  he  ^d  often  dictate  off^  of  Lucilius,  father  of  satire, 
150-103  B.  c.  Other  expressions  of  time  with  in,  also  with  inter,  intrfi,  sub,  &&, 
may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 
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Z354.  An  ablative  of  the  time  within  which  action  occurs  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  relative  pronoun  sentence,  with  the  relative  pronoun  likewise  in  the  ablative:  as, 
quadiiduS,  qu5  haec  gesta  sunt,  rSs  ad  Chr^sogonum  dSfertur,  RA. 
20,  wUhin  the  four  days  space  in  w/iick  this  occurred^  the  ituideni  is  reported  to 
Chrysogonus^x.  e.  four  days  after  this  occurred.  diSbus  decern,  quibus  mSteria 
coepta  erat  conportSri,  omni  opere  effectd,  4,  18,  \^  the  job  being  all  done 
ten  days  after  the  carting  of  the  stuff  had  begun. 

Z355.  The  ablative  is  exceptionally  used  to  denote  duration  of  time  :  as, 
t5ti  nocte  continenter  iSrant,  i,  26,  5,  they  went  an  and  on  all  flight 
without  itUerruption.     Regularly,  however,  the  accusative  (1151). 


III.    THE  INSTRUMENTAL  ABLATIVE. 

(a.)  the  ablative  of  attendance. 
The  Ablative  of  Accompaniment. 

1356.  A  few  indefinite  designations  of  military  forces  denote  accompani- 
ment by  the  ablative  alone,  or  oftener  with  cum :  as, 

(a.)  ad  castra  Caesaris  omnibus  cOpiis  contendCrant,  2,  7,  ^,  they 
marched  upon  Caesar's  camp  with  all  their  forces,  omnibus  cOpiis  ad  Iler- 
dam  proiiciscitur,  Caes.  C  i,  41,  2,  ^^  marches  before  lierda^  horse,  foot ^  and 
dragoons,  [b.)  is  civitSti  persuSsit,  ut  cum  omnibus  c5pi!s  ezirent,  i,  2,  i, 
wellf  this  man  induced  the  community  to  emigrate  in  a  body^  bag  and  baggage. 

Z357.  ^^^  participles  iQnctus  and  coniQnctus  take  the  ablative  of  the  thing 
joined  with:  as,  dCfSnsi5ne  iflncta  laudSti5,  Br.  162,  a  eulogy  combined  with  a 
defence.    But  sometimes  (he  ablative  with  cum  is  used,  or  the  dative  (1186). 

The  Ablative  of  Manner. 

1^58.  (i.)  Certain  substantives  without  an  attribute  are  put  in  the 
ablative  alone  to  denote  manner ;  but  usually  substantives  without  an 
attribute  have  cum. 

(a.)  Such  adverbial  ablatives  are  iOre  and  iniOria,  ratiOne  et  viS,  si- 
lentiO,  vitiO,  5rdine,  sponte,  cOnsuCtOdine,  &c. :  as,  Ar9tus  iilre  laudfitur, 
Off.  2,  81,  Aratus  is  justly  admired.  initkriS  suspectum,  C.  i,  17,  wrongfully 
suspected,  in  omnibus,  quae  ratidne  docentur  et  viS,  <?.  1 16,  ///  everything 
that  is  taught  with  philosophic  met/iod.  silentiO  Sgressus,  7,  58,  2,  ^ng 
out  in  sileiue.  cSns5r€s  vitiO  creSti,  L.  6,  27,  5,  censors  irregularly  ap- 
pointed. Ordine  cuncta  exposuit,  I^  j,  50,  4,  he  told  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end,  \.  e.  with  all  the  particulars,  {b.)  With  cum :  face  rem 
banc  cum  cQrS  gerSs,  PI.  Per.  198,  see  that  this  fob  with  care  thou  dost 
cum  virtQte  vivere.  Fin.  3,  29,  to  live  virtuously. 

1359.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive  with  an  attribute  is 
often  used  to  denote  manner,  sometimes  with  cum  :  as, 
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{a.)  I  pcdc  fmustO,  H.  E,  2,  2,  37,  go  with  a  blessing  on  thy  foot,  dat 
sonitQ  mSgnO  strigem,  Lucr.  i,  22$8,  /'/  deals  destruction  with  a  mighty  roar, 
ferinim  litQ  stemuntur,  L.  5,  44, 6.  they  throw  thetnselves  dawn  beast-fashion, 
apis  Matinae  mOre  modOque  operCsa  carmina  fing5,  H.  4.  2,  27,  in  way 
and  wise  of  Matin  bee  laborious  lays  I  mould.  *  indoctus '  dlctmus  bre^ 
primft  litters, 'insanos'  products,  *inhQminu8*  brevi,  *inlSUx'  longS, 
O.  1 59,  tve  pronounce  indoctus  with  thefrst  letter  shorty  insfinus  with  it  long^ 
inhQmftnus  with  it  shorty  infClix  with  it  long  ( 167). .  tefsG  c5nsurgunt  5rdine 
rSmi,  V.  5,  120,  with  triple  bank  each  time  in  concert  rise  the  oars,  {b.)  Allo- 
brog^es  mSgnS  cum  cQrS  suOs  finSs  tuentur,  7,  65,  3,  the  Allobrogans 
guard  their  otoft  territory  with  great  care. 

X360.  With  a  substantive  meaning  way^  or  manner^  as  modO,  ritQ,  &c.,  feeling 
or  intention^  as  bSc  mente,  aequQ  animO,  condition^  as  efi  condiciOne,  or  a 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  nddO  capite,  bareheaded^  cum  is  not  used. 

X361.  Other  expressions  denoting  manner,  particularly  prepositional  expressions 
with  per,  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary :  as,  per  dolum,  4,  13,  i,  by  deceit^  per 
iocum,  Agr.  2,  96,  infun^  per  litterfis,  Ait.  5,  21,  13,  by  letter^  in  writings  per 
vim,  RA.  32,  violently ^  per  praestig^ifis,  V,  4,  53,  by  some  hocus  pocus  or  other ^ 
&c.,  &c.    Sometimes  the  ablative  with  ex. 

The  Ablative  Absolute. 

1362.  (i^  The  ablative  of  a  sutstantive,  with  a 
predicate  participle  in  agreement,  is  used  to  denote 
an  attendant  circumstance  of  an  action. 

In  this  construction,  which  is  called  the  Ablative  Absolute,  (a.)  the  present 
participle  is  sometimes  used :  as,  n11115  hoste  prohibente  incolumem  le- 
gi5nem  in  NantuStIs  perdQxit,  3,  6,  5,  with  no  enemy  hindering^  he  con- 
ducted the  legion  in  safety  to  the  Nantimtes.  Much  oftener,  however,  (b.)  the 
perfect  participle:  as,  hQc  respOnsG  datO  discessit,  i,  14.  7,  this  answer 
given  he  went  away,  (^.)  The  future  participle  is  also  used  in  the  ablative 
absolute  from  Livy  on:  as,  hospite  ventQr5,  cessfibit  nSmo  tuOrum,  J. 
14,  59,  A  visitor  to  come ^  your  slaves  will  bustle  each  and  all. 

1363.  A  predicate  ablative  with  a  partidple  meaning  made,  kept^  chosen^  or  the 
like,  occurs  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos.  and  Livy,  but  is  rare  (1167) :  as,  DolSbellS 

hoste  dScrSt5y  Ph.  11,  16,  Dolabella  having  been  voted  an  enemy  of  the  state. 

1364.  The  perfect  participles  of  deponents  used  actively  in  the  ablative  absolute, 
are  chiefly  those  of  intransitive  use,  such  as  nStua,  mortuus,  ortus,  profectus. 
From  Sallust  on,  other  perfect  deponent  participles  also  are  used  actively  with  an  ac- 
cusative. Cicero  and  Caesar  use  a  few  deponent  participles,  such  as  Smeritus, 
pactus,  partitus,  dSpopulfitus,  as  passives,  and  later  authors  use  many  other 
participles  so. 

1365.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive,  with  a  predicate 
noun  in  agreement,  is  often  used  to  denote  an  attendant  cir- 
cumstance of  an  action  :  as, 
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brevitfttem  seciitus  sum  tS  magistrS,  Fam.  i\,  25,  i,  /aimed at  brevity 
with  you  as  a  Uacher.  nfttus  dis  inimicis,  PI.  Most,  563,  born  under  wrath  of 
gods,  M.  MessSlS  et  M.  PisQne  cQnsulibus,  i,  2,  i,  in  the  consulship  of 
Messala  and  Piso.  ist5  praet5re  vSnit  SyrScQsis,  V.  4,  61,  in  the  defen- 
dant's praetorship  he  came  to  Syracuse, 

1366.  The  nominative  quisfjue,  plerique,  or  ipse,  sometimes  accompanies 
the  ablative  absolute:  as,  causS  ipse  prQ  se  dictft,  damnStur,  L.  4,  44, 10,  he 
is  condemned  after  pleading  his  case  in  person, 

1367.  The  ablative  absolute  may  denote  in  a  loose  way  various  re- 
lations which  might  be  more  distinctly  expressed  by  subordinate  sen- 
tences. 

So  particularly :  (a.)  Time:  as,  terti2  initS  vigilift  exercitum  SdQcit, 
Caes.  C.  3,  54,  2,  at  the  bejs^inning  of  the  third  watch  he  leads  'the  army  out. 
(b.)  Cause  or  means :  as,  C.  Flfi'minium  Caelius  r€ligiGne  neglCctS  ceci* 
disse  apud  TrSsumCnum  scribit,  DN.  2,  8,  Caelius  writes  that  Flaminius 
fell  at  Trasumene  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  of  religious  observances, 
(r.)  Concession:  as,  id  paucis  dSfe'ndentibus  expQgnfire  n5n  potuit,  2, 
12,  2,  though  the  defenders  were  few,  he  could  not  take  it  by  storm.  («/.)  Hy- 
pothesis :  as,  quae  potest  esse  vitae  iOcunditfis  sublStis  amlcitits  ?  PI, 
80,  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  life,  if  you  take  friendships  away  ?  (c,)  De- 
scription :  as,  domum  v€nit  cmpite  obvolQtO,  Ph.  2,  77,  he  came  home  with 
his  head  all  muffled  up. 

Z368.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  above  that  a  change  of  construction  is 
often  desirable  in  translating  the  ablative  absolute.  Particularly  #  in  many  set  idio- 
matic expressions :  as,  nQliS 
mentis  delay^  instantly. 

fullgalhp,    climOre ^  _ 

salvos  redeo,  PI.  Tri,  11S2,  crowned  with  success  I  come  back  safe  and  soutid, 

Z369.  The  substantive  of  the  ablative  absolute  usually  denotes  a  different 
person  or  thing  from  any  in  the  main  sentence.  But  exceptions  to  this  usage 
sometimes  occur :  as, 

quibus  auditis,  eOs  domum  remittit,  4,  21,  6,  nfter  listening  to  these  meu^ 
he  sends  them  home  again,  si  ego  m€  sciente  paterer,  PI.  MG.  559,  if  I 
should  wittingly  myself  allow,  mor^  tmi^h^i\ci\\2Ti  sciSns.  sS  iOdice  n€mo 
nocCns  absolvitur,  J.  13,  2,  himself  the  judge,  no  criminal  gets  free, 

1370.  Two  ablatives  absolute  often  ocair  together,  of  which  the  first  indicates  the 
time^  circumstances,  or  cause  of  the  second:  as,  exaudlt5  clSmdre  perturbfitis 
Grdinibus*,  2,  11,5,  the  ranks  being  demoralized  from  hearing  the  snouts,  cGn- 
sQmptis  omnibus  tSUs  gladiis  d€strictis,  Caes.  C.  1,  46,  i^  drawing  their 
swords  after  expending  all  their  missiles, 

1371.  Tile  substantive  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  ablative  absolute,  particularly 
wiien  It  is  a  general  word  for  a  person  or  a  thing  which  is  explained  by  a  relative:  as, 
praemissis,  qui  repurgSrent  iter,  L.  44,  4,  n,  sending  sappers  and  miners 
ahead  to  clear  a  way.  relfttis  0rdine,  quae  vidissent,  L.  42,  25,  2,  telling 
circumstantially  ail  they  had  seen, 

137a.  The  ablative  neuter  of  some  perfect  participles  is  used  impersonally  (1034). 
This  use  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  in  classical  Latin  commonest  in  Cicero,  and  afterwards 
in  Livy :  as,  auspicStS,  DN.  2,  11,  with  auspices  taken,  sortito,  K  2,  126,  lots 
being  drawuy  or  by  lot.  Such  ablatives  readily  become  adverbs  (704).  Substantives 
are  also  sometimes  used  alone:  as,  austrd,  Div.  2,  58,  when  the  wind  is  south, 
tranquillitate,  Plin.  Bp.  8,  20,  6,  when  it  is  calm.  serSn5,  L.  37,  3,  3,  tktday 
Icing  clear, 
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1373.  The  ablative  neuter  of  some  perfect  participles  is  occasionally  used  in  agree- 
ment with  a  sentence  or  an  infinitive:  as,  c5gnit0  vivere  Ptolomaeum,  L.  33. 
ti,  5,  i/  f>f'*^g  known  that  Ptolomy  was  alive.  This  construction  is  not  used  in  old 
atin,  and  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  but  common  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  So  adjectives 
also :  as,  incertO  quid  vitSrent,  L.  28,36,  12,  //  not  being  obvious  what  they  were 
to  steer  clear  of, 

X374.  The  ablative  absolute  is  sometimes  attended,  especially  in  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
by  an  explanatory  word,  such  as  etsi,  tamen,  nisi,  quasi,  quamquam,  or 
quamvfs  :  as,  etsI  aliquG  accepts  dCtrimentQ,  tamen  summfi  exercitQs 
salvft,  Caes.  C  i,  67,  5,  though  with  some  loss^  yet  with  the  safety  of  the  army  as  a 
whole. 

The  Ablative  of  Quality. 

^375-  T^  ablative  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  or  with  a 
limiting  genitive  is  used  to  denote  quality,  either  predicatively 
or  attributively :  as, 

(a.)  Predicatively:  capillO  sunt  prGmissO,  5,  \^, -x^  they  have  I(mg  hair, 
or  let  their  hair  grow  long,  singulfiri  fuit  industrifi,  N.  24,  3,  1,  he  had  un- 
paralleled activity.  animG  bonO  *8,  PI.  Aul,  732,  be  0/ good  cheer,  ad  flQmen 
Qenusum,  quod  ripls  crat  impeditis,  Caes.  C  3, 75. 4,  to  the  river  Genusus, 
which  had  impracticable  banks,  {b,)  Attributively:  difficill  trftnsitO  flQmen 
ripisque  praeruptis,  6,  7,  5.  <7  river  hard  to  cross  and  with  sleep  banks,  inter- 
fectus  est  C.  uracchus,  clSrissimO  patre,  avO,  mSiOribus,  C,  i,  4,  Grac- 
chus was  done  to  deaths  a  man  with  an  illustrious  father^  grandfather^  and 
ancestors  in  general  (1044).  W«  cervl  figQrS,  6,  26,  I,  an  ox  with  the  shape 
of  a  slag.    Compare  the  genitive  of  quality  (1239). 

The  Ablative  of  the  Route  taken. 

1376.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  motion  to 
denote  the  route  taken  :  as. 

AurSliS  vift  profectus  est,  C  2,  6,  he  has  gone  off  by  the  Aurelia  Road, 
omnibus  viis  sSmitisque  essedSriOs  ex  silvis  SmittCbat,  5, 19,  2,  he  kept 
sending  his  chariot  men  out  by  all  possible  highways  and  byways,  bis  pGntibus 
pftbulStum  mittSbat,  Caes.  C.  1,  40,  i,  l>y  these  bridges  he  sent  foraging, 
trQmentum  Tiber!  v€nit,  L.  2,  34,  5,  some  grain  came  by  the  Titter,  lupus 
Esquilina  port&  ingressus  per  portam  CapSnam  prope  intSctus  SvSse- 
rat,  L.  33,  26,  9,  a  wolf  that  came  in  town  fy  the  Esquiline  gate  had  got  out 
through  the  Capene  gate,  almost  unscathed.  This  construction  gives  rise  to 
some  adverbs  :  see  707.  The  ablative  of  the  ro^te  is  sometimes  used  with  a 
substantive  of  action  ( 1301 ):  as,  nSvigitiG  inferG,  Alt.  9, 5, 1,  the  cruise  by  the 
lorver  sea,    e5dem  flQmine  invSctiS,  Fin.  5,  70,  entrance  by  the  same  river, 

(R)     THE  INSTRUMENTAL  PROPER. 

The  Ablative  of  Instrument  or  Means. 

1377.  The  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  instru- 
ment or  means:  as, 
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pQgnSbant  mrmis,  H.  S.  i,  3,  103,  they  fought  with  arms.  clfirC  oculit 
videG,  sum  pemix  pedibus,  manibus  mObiUs,  PI.  MG.  630,  I^an  see  dis- 
tinctly with  my  eyes,  I*m  nimble  with  my  legs,  and  active  with  my  arms. 
iuvSbd  mut  rC  tS  mut  operi  mut  cGnsiliG  bon5,  PI.  Ps.  19,  I'll  help  thee 
either  with  my  purse  or  hand  or  good  advice,  lacte  ct  came  vivunt,  pelli- 
busque  sunt  vestiti,  5,  14,  2.  they  live  on  milk  and  meat^  and  they  are  clad  in 
skins,  contentus  paucis  ISctSribus,  H,  S.  I,  10,  74,  content  with  readers 
few.  centSnSque  arbore  flQctum  verberat,  V.  10,  207,  and  with  an  hundred 
beams  at  every  stroke  the  wave  he  smites.  Rarely  with  substantives  denoting 
action  (1301) :  as,  gestOrSs  Unguis,  auditOrCs  auribus,  PI.  Ps.  429,  repor- 
ters with  their  tongues  and  listeners  with  their  ears,  teneris  labellls  moUCs 
morsiunculae,  PI.  Ps.  67  •,  caressing  bites  with  velvet  lips. 

Z378.  When  the  instrument  is  a  person,  the  accusative  with  Aer  is  used :  as, 
haec  quoque  per  explGrfitOrSs  ma  hostSs  d€feruntur,  6,  f|  9,  tins  too  is  re- 
ported to  the  enemy  through  tht  medium  of  scouts.  Or  a  circumlocution,  such  as 
virtQte,  benefici5,  bemgnitSte,  or  especially  operS,  with  a  genitive  or  posses- 
sive; as,  deQm  virtQte  multa  bona  Dene  parta  hab€mus,  PI.  7>f.  546, 
thanks  to  the  gods,  we  ^ve  nutny  a  pretty  penny  prettily  put  by.  meS  OperS  Ta- 
rentum  recepisti,  CM.  11,  //  was  through  me  you  got  Tarentum  back.  Rarely 
the  ablative  of  a  person,  the  person  being  then  regarded  as  a  thing :  as,  iacent  suis 
testibus,  Afil,  47,  they  are  cast  by  their  own  witnesses, 

1379.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  the  five  deponents  fruor, 
fungor,  potior,  Qtor,  vSscor,  and  several  of  their  compounds,  and  with 
Qsus  est  and  opus  est :  as, 

pSce  numquam  fniSmur,  Ph.  7,  ip,  we  never  shall  enjoy  ourselves  with 
peace,  i.e.  we  never  shall  enjoy  peace,  fungar  vice  c5tis,  H.  AP,  304,  I'll 
play  the  whetstone's  part,  castris  nostri  potiti  sunt,  i,  26, 4,  ottr  people  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp,  vestrS  operS  Qtar,  L.  3,  46,  8,  /  will  avail 
myself  of  your  services,  came  vSscor,  TD.  5,  ^,  /  live  on  meat,  opust 
chlamyde,  PI.  Ps.  734,  there  is  a  job  with  a  cloak,  1.  e.  we  need  a  cloak. 

Z380.  Instead  of  the  instrumental  ablative,  some  of  the  above  verbs  take  the 
accusative  occasionally  in  old  Latin :  thus,  in  Phutus  and  Terence,  always  abCitory 
also  fungor,  except  once  in  Terence ;  f ruor  in  Cato  and  Terence,  and  perf ruor  in 
Lucretius,  once  each ;  potior  twice  in  Plautus  and  three  times  in  Terence,  often  also 
the  genitive  (1292).  The  gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  commonly  used  personally  in  the 
passive,  as  if  the  verbs  were  r^ularly  used  transitively. 

138Z.  Qtor  often  has  a  second  predicative  ablative :  as,  administris  druidibus 
Qtuntur,  6, 16,  2,  they  use  the  druids  as  assistants,  facili  m€  QtStur  patre,  T. 
Hau.  217,  an  easygoing  father  he  will  find  in  me. 

138a.  Qsus  est  and  opus  est  sometimes  take  a  neuter  partidple,  especially  in 
old  Latin:  as,  vis5  opust  caut5st  Oj>U8,  PI.  Cap,  225,  there'' s  need  of  sights 
there^s  need  of  care.  Sometimes  the  ablative  with  a  predicate  participle  :  as,  celeri* 
ter  mi  e5  homine  conventSst  opus,  PI.  Cur.  302,  /  needs  must  see  that  man 
at  once. 

1383.  With  opus  est,  the  thing  wanted  is  often  made  the  subject  nominative 
or  subject  accusative,  with  opus  in  the  predicate:  as,  dux  n5bis  et  auctor  opus 
est,  Pam.  2,  6,  4,  tev  need  a  leader  and  adviser.  Usually  so  when  the  thing  needed 
is  a  neuter  adjective  or  neuter  pronoun:  as,  multa  sibi  opus  esse,  V,  i,  126,  ihcU 
he  needed  much.  A  gemtive  depend3nt  on  opus  is  found  once  or  twice  m  late  Latin 
(1227). 
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Z384.  Qsus  est  is  employed  chiefly  In  comedy,  but  also  once  or  twice  in  Cicero, 
Luaetius,  Vergil,  and  Livy.  Once  with,  the  accusative :  Qsust  hominem  astQ- 
tum,  PI.  Ps,  385,  tture^s  tu€d  of  a  sharp  man. 

The  Ablative  of  Specification. 

1385.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  to  denote  that  in 
respect  of  which  an  assertion  or  a  term  is  to  be  taken :  as, 

temporibus  errSsti,  Ph.  2,  23,  you  have  slipped  up  in  your  chronology. 
excellSbat  SctiOne,  Br,  2\^  his  forte  lav  in  delivery,  Hclv8tii  rSliquGs 
Gall5s  virttltc  praecSdunt,  i,  i,  4,  M^  Helvetians  outdo  the  rest  of  the  Kelts 
in  bravery,  hi  omnSs  linguft,  InstitQtis,  ISgibus  inter  86  differunt,  i,  i,  2, 
these  people  all  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  usages,  and  laws,  sunt 
quidam  hominSs  n6n  r€  sed  nGmine,  Off.  i,  105,  some  people  are  human 
beings  not  in  reality  but  in  name,  ttna  SuSba  nitiOne,  altera  NQrica,  i,  53, 
4,  one  vfoman  a  Suebe  by  birth,  the  other  Noric.  viclstis  cochleam  tarditQ- 
dine,  PI.  Poen^  532,  you  *ve  beaten  snail  in  slowness.  dSmS^  iQdiciG  voln, 
U.S.  I,  6, 97,  mad  in  the  judgement  of  the  world,  sapiunt  meft  sententifi,  T. 
Fh.  335,  in  my  opinion  they  are  wise,  meS  quidem  sententiS,  CAf.  56,  /'// 
my  humble  opinion,  quis  iQre  perltior  commemorSii  potest  ?  Clu,  107, 
who  can  be  named  that  is  better  versed  in  the  law  ? 

The  Ablative  of  Fulness. 

1386.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  abound- 
ing, tilling,  and  furnishing :  as, 

villa  abundat  porc5,  haed5,  ign5,  CM.  56,  the  country  place  is  running 
over  with  swine,  kid,  and  lamb,  t5tam  mOntem  hominibus  complSri  IQs- 
sit,  I,  24,  3,  he  gave  orders  for  the  whole  mountain  to  be  covered  over  with  men. 
MSgGnem  poenS  adfScSrunt,  N.  23,  8,  2,  they  visited  Afago  with  punish- 
ment. leg^iOnSs  nimis  pulcrls  armis  praeditfis,  PI.  Am.  218,  brigades  in 
goodliest  arms  arrayed.  c5n8ul2ri  imperi5  praeditus,  Pis,  55,  vested  with  the 
authority  of  consul.    For  the  genitive  with  compleG  and  impleO,  see  1293. 

Z387.  The  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives  of  fulness,  instead  of  the 
regular  genitive  (1263).  Thus,  in  later  Latin,  rarely  with  pUnus :  as,  mixima 
quaeque  domus  servis  est  plCna  supcrblB,  J.  j,  66,  a  grand  establishment 
is  always  full  of  stuch-up  slaves,  et  ille  quidem  plenus  annis  abiit,  plSnus 
honOribus,  Plin.  £p.  2,  i,  7,  well,  as  for  him,  he  has  passed  away,  full  of  years 
and  full  0/  honours.  So  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  once  each.  Also  with  dives  in  poe- 
tnr,  and,  from  Livy  on,  in  prose.  With  refertus,  the  ablative  of  things  is  common, 
while  persons  are  usually  in  the  genitive  (1263).  With  onustus,  the  ablative  is  gen- 
erally used,  rarely  the  genitive. 

The  Ablative  of  Measure,  Exchange,  and  Price. 

1388.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  meas- 
uring and  of  exchanging,  and  in  expressions  of  value  and  price  : 
as, 
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(a.)  quod  mSgnOs  hominSs  virtQte  mStimur,  N.  18,  i,  1,  because  we 
gauge  great  tneit  by  their  merit,  {b.)  nSmO  nisi  victor  pftce  belluxn  mOtS- 
vit,  S.  C.  58,  15,  nobody  except  a  conqueror  has  ever  exchanged  war  for  peace. 
(r.)  haec  signa  sSstertiQm  sex  milibus  quingentis  esse  vSnditm,  V,  4, 12, 
that  these  statues  were  sold  for  sixty-five  hundred  sesterces,  aestimSvit  dCni- 
riis  III,  V,  3, 214,  he  valued  it  at  three  dettars.  trigintS  mUlibus  dixistis  eum 
babitSre,  CaeL  17,  you  have  said  he  pays  thirty  thousand  rent  quod  ndn 
opus  est,  fisse  cSrum  est,  Cato  in  Sen.  Ep,  94,  28,  what  you  dorrt  need,  at 
a  penny  is  dear,  hem,  istQc  verbum,  mea  voluptis,  vilest  viginti  minis, 
PI.  Most,  297,  bless  mCt  that  compliment^  my  charmer^  were  at  tioettty  minas 
cheap. 

X389.  With  mGtO  and  commQtG,  the  ablative  usually  denotes  the  thing  re- 
ceived. But  sometimes  in  Plautus,  and  especially  in  Horace,  Livy,  and  late  prose,  it 
denotes  the  thing  parted  with  :  as,  cQr  valle  permQtem  Sabfnfi  divitias  ope- 
rGsiOres?  H.  3,  i,  47,  why  change  my  Sabine  dale  for  wealth  thai  brings  more 
care?  Similarly  with  cum  in  the  prose  of  Cicero's  age  :  as,  mortem  cum  vitft 
CommQtSre,  Sulp.  in  Fam,  4,  5,  3,  to  exchange  life  for  death, 

X390.  The  ablative  of  price  or  value  is  thus  used  chiefly  with  verbs  or 
verbal  expressions  of  bargaining,  buying  or  selling,  hiring  or  letting,  costing, 
being  cheap  or  dear.  Also  with  aestimS,  of  a  definite  price,  and  sometimes 
mignO,  permignO  (1273). 

1391.  The  ablatives  thus  used,  are  (a.)  those  of  eeneral  substantives  of 
value  and  price,  such  as  pretium,  (b.)  numerical  designations  of  money, 
or  (c)  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity,  mSgnG,  permfign5,  quam  plQrimO, 
parvO,  minimO,  nihilO,  nOnnihilO  :  as,  m2gn5  decumfis  vSndidf,  V.  3, 40, 
Isold  the  tithes  at  a  high  figure.  For  tanti  and  quanti,  plttris  and  minOris, 
see  1274. 

139a.  The  ablative  is  also  used  with  dignus  and  indignus :  as, 
digni  mSiOrum  loc5,  Agr,  2,  i,  well  worthy  of  the  high  standing  of  their 
ancestors.  nWla  v6x  est  audita  popuU  RamSni  maiestfite  indigna,  7, 17, 
3,  not  a  word  was  heard  out  of  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  See  also 
dignor  in  the  dictionary.  Similarly  in  Plautus  with  condignS,  decGrus, 
decet,  aequS,  aequos.  For  the  genitive  with  dignus,  see  1269;  for  the 
accusative  with  dignus  and  a  form  of  sum,  1144. 

The  Ablative  of  the  Amount  of  Difference. 

1393.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  to  denote 
the  amount  of  difference. 

This  ablative  is  used  with  any  words  whatever  of  comparative  or  of  super- 
lative meaning:  as,  flnO  di«  longiOrem  mfnsem  faciunt  aut  bldu5,  F.  2. 
120,  they  make  the  month  longer  by  a  day,  or  even  bv  two  days,  ubi  adbibit 
plQs  paulO,  T.  Han.  220,  when  he  has  drunk  a  drop  too  much.  nummO 
divitior,  PI.  Ps.  1323,  a  penny  richer.  bidu6  post,  i,  47»  ».  ^0  f^y^  ^fter. 
multls  ante  difbus,  7*  9»  4.  f^any  days  before,  paucis  ante  difbus,  C.  3,  3. 
a  fe7u  days  a^.  nimiO  praestat,  PI.  B.  396,  'tis  ever  so  much  better.  multC 
maiim,  ^r.  184.  /  would  much  rather.  multO  mSxima  pars,  C.  4.  <7. 
the  largest  part  by  far, 
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1394.  In  expresMons  of  time,  the  accusative  is  sometimes  used  with  post,  less 
frequently  with  ante,  as  prepositions,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  difference  :  as,  post 

EaucGs  dies,  L.  21, 51,  2,  post  dies  pmucOs,  L.  ^7, 13, 6,  paucGs  post  dies, 
.  33,  39,  2,  after  a  few  days,  pmucGs  ante  diCs,  L.  y)^  28,  4,  diSs  ante 
paucOs,  L.  31,  24,  5,  a  few  days  before.  With  this  prepositional  construction, 
ordinals  are  common :  as,  post  diem  tertium,  4,  9. 1,  after  the  third  day^  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  way  of  reclconing,  i.  e.  the  next  day  tMit  one. 

IJ95.  (i.)  When  the  time  before  or  after  which  anything  occurs  is  de- 
notedf  by  a  substantive,  the  substantive  is  put  in  the  accusative  with  ante  or 
post:  as, 

paulO  ante  tertiam  vigiliam,  7,  24,  2,  a  little  before  the  third  watch, 
bidu5  ante  vfctOriam,  h\iin,  £o,  14,  i,  the  day  but  one  before  the  victory, 
paucis  diebus  post  mortem  Africini,  L.  3,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Africanus. 

Z396.  Sometimes  in  late  writers,  as  Tadtus,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Suetonius,  a 
genitive  is  foosely  used :  as,  seztum  post  clSdis  annum,  Ta.  i,  62,  i.  e.  sextQ 
post  dSdem  annO,  six  years  after  the  humiliating  defeat,  post  decimum 
mortis  annum,  Plln.  Ep.  6,  10,  3,  ten  years  after  his  death.  Similarly  intrS 
seztum  adoptiOnis  diem.  Suet.  Galb,  17,  not  longer  than  six  days  after  the 
adoption-day, 

XJ97.  (2.)  When  the  time  before  or  after  which  anything  occurs  is  de- 
noted by  a  sentence,  the  sentence  may  be  introduced : 

(a.)  Byquam:  as,  post  diem  tertium  eesta  res  est  quam  dizerat. 
Mil,  44,  it  took  place  two  days  after  he  said  it.  With  quam,  post  is  sometimes 
omitted.  Or  \Jb.)  less  frequently  by  cum:  as,  quem  triduO,  cum  bSs  da- 
bam  litteris,  exspectfibam,  Plane,  in  Fam,  10,  23,  3, 1  am  looking  for  him 
three  days  after  this  writing  (1601).  For  a  relative  pronoun  sentence,  see 
»354. 

Z398.  Verbs  of  surpassing  sometimes  have  an  accusative  of  extent  (1151):  as, 
mirSmur  hunc  hominem  tantum  ezcellere  ceteris  ?  IP,  39,  are  we  sur- 
prised that  this  man  so  far  outshines  everybody  else  ?  With  comparatives,  the 
accusative  is  rare  :  as,  aliquantum  iniquior,  T.  Nau,  201,  somewhat  too  hard. 
Similarly  permultum  ante,  Fam»  3,  11,  i,  long  long  before, 

1399.  In  numerical  designations  of  distance,  the  words  intervSllum  and  spa- 
tium  are  regularly  put  in  the  ablative:  as,  rex  vi  milium  passuum  intervallO 
8  SaburrS  cOnsederat,  Caes.  C,  2,  38, 3,  the  king  had  pitched  six  miles  away 
from  Saburra, 


TWO  OR   MORE  ABLATIVES    COMBINED. 

1400.  Two  or  more  ablatives  denoting  different  relations  are 
often  combined  in  the  same  sentence :  as, 

Menippus,  meO  iQdiciS  (1385)  tOtS  AsiS  (1346)  illis  temporibus  (1350) 
disertissimus,  Br,  315,  Afenippus^  in  my  opinion  the  most  gifted  speaker  of 
that  day  in  all  Asia,  hie  habitS  QritiOne  (1362)  militibus  studiQ  (1316) 
pQ^ae  firdentibus  (1370)  tubi  (n77)  signum  dedit,  Caes.  C.  r  90,  4, 
seeing  that  his  soldiers  were  hot  for  battle  after  this  speech^  he  gave  the  signal 
by  trumpet, 
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USE  OF  CASES   WITH  PREPOSITIONS. 

1401.  Two  cases,  the  accusative  and  the  ablative, 
are  used  with  prepositions. 

1402.  Prepositions  were  originally  adverbs  which  served  to 
define  more  exactly  the  meaning  of  a  verb. 

Thus,  endo,  in^  on,  the  older  form  of  in,  is  an  adverb,  in  an  injunction 
occurring  in  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  451  B.C.,  manum  endo  iacitO, 
let  him  lay  fuind  on.  Similarly,  trSns,  twert  in  trinsque  datO,  and  he  must 
hand  ever f  i.e.  trIditOque. 

I4(n.  In  the  course  of  time  such  adverbs  became  verbal  prefixes :  the  verbs  com- 
pounaedwith  them  may  take  the  case,  accusative  or  ablative,  required  by  the  meaning 
of  the  compound.  Thus,  amicOs  ade5,  I  go  to  my  frtends\\\yj)\  urbe  ezeO, 
I  go  out  of  town  (1302). 

1404.  For  distinctness  or  emphasis,  the  prefix  of  the  verb  may  be  repeated  before 
the  case :  as,  md  mmicGs  ade5 ;  ex  urbe  exe5.  And  when  it  is  thus  separately 
expressed  before  the  csm,  it  may  be  dropped  from  the  verb:  as,  ad  amicOs  e5;  ex 
urbe  eO. 

1405.  The  preposition  thus  detached  from  the  verb  becomes  an 
attendant  on  a  substantive,  and  serves  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
substantive  in  a  sentence  more  distinctly  than  the  case  alone  could. 

1406.  A  p;reat  many  adverbs  which  are  never  used  in  composition  with 
a  verb  likewise  become  prepositions :  as,  apud,  circiter,  infrS,  iQxtl,  pSne, 
propter,  &c.,  &c.  The  inflected  forms  of  substantives,  pridiS,  postridiC 
(1413)1  tenus  (1420),  and  fini  (1419),  are  also  sometimes  used  as  preposi- 
tions. And  vicem  (1145),  causS,  grStiS,  nOmine,  erg^G  (1257),  resemble 
prepositions  closely  in  meaning. 

X407.  A  trace  of  the  original  adverbial  use  of  prepositions  is  sometimes  retained, 
chiefly  in  poetry,  when  the  prefix  is  separated  from  its  word  by  what  is  called  Tmesis: 
as,  ire  inque  s^redi,  i.  e.  inj^redlque,  Lucr.  4,  887,  to  walk  and  to  step  cf.  per 
mihl  mirum  visum  est,  DO,  i,  214,  passing  strange  it  seemed  to  me, 

1408.  Even  such  words  as  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  prepositions  sometimes 
retain  their  original  adverbial  meaning  also :  as,  adque  aaque,  £.  in  Cell.  10,  29,  2, 
and  uj>  and  up^  and  on  and  on^  or  and  nearer  still  and  still  more  near,  occisis  ad 
hominum  milibus  quattuor,  2,  33,  5,  about  four  thousand  men  being  killed. 
susque  dSque,  Att.  14,  6,  1,  tip  and  down^  topsy  turvy^  no  matter  how. 

X409.  On  the  other  hand,  some  verbal  prefixes  are  never  used  as  separate  preposi- 
tions with  a  substantive.  These  are  called  Inseparable  Prepositions;  they  are: 
amb-,  round,  an-,  t//,  dis-,  in  two,  por-,  towards,  r€d-,  back.  Usually  also 
s€d-,  apart  (1417). 


Prepositions  used  with  the  Accusative. 

1410.    The    accusative   is    accompanied   by   the    following 
prepositions : 
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ad,  to^  mdversus  or  mdversum,  towards^  against^  ante,  in  composition 
also  antid-,  before,  apud,  tieart  af,  circfi,  circum,  circiter,  rmmd^  about^  cis, 
citrS,  this  tide  of,  contri,  opposite  to,  ergfi,  towards^  extri,  outside,  bifri, 
below,  inter,  between,  intri,  within,  iQztS,  near,  ob,  against,  penes,  in  the 
possession  of  per,  through,  pGne,  post,  in  Plautus  postid,  poste,  pes,  behind, 
praeter,  past,  prope  (propius,  proximC),  propter,  near,  secundum,  after, 
subter,  under,  suprS,  above,  trins,  across,  Gls,  tUtrS,  beyond.  For  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  and  applications  of  these  prepositions,  see  the 
dictionary. 

1411.  Prepositions  which  accompany  the  accusative  may  be 
easily  remembered  in  this  order: 

ante,  apud,  ad,  adversum, 

circum,  cis,  ob,  trdns,  secundum^ 

penes,  p5ne,  prope,  per, 

post,  and  all  in  -3  and  ^ter. 

14x2.  Of  the  above  named  words  some  are  not  used  as  prepositions  till 
a  relatively  late  period. 

Thus,  infri  is  first  used  as  a  preposition  by  Terence ;  circi,  citri, 
contr2,  and  tiltrft,  are  first  used  as  prepositions  about  Cicero's  time.  In 
Cicero  and  Sallust,  iQztft  is  still  used  only  as  an  adverb,  in  Caesar  and 
Nepos  as  a  preposition. 

1413.  The  substantive  forms  pridiS,  the  day  before^  and  postridiS,  ih£  day 
after,  are  sometimes  used  with  an  accusative  like  prepositions,  mostly  in  Cicero,  to 
denote  dates:  as,  pridiS  nOnSs  M Sifts,  Att,  2,11,  2,  the  day  be/ore  the  nones  of 
May.  i.  e.  6  May,  postridiS  IGdGs  ApollinftrfB,^^//.  16,  a,  j,  the  day  after  the 
games  of  Apdlo,  i.  e.  6  July,    For  the  genitive  witli  these  words,  see  1232. 

14x4.  The  adverb  vorsus  or  versus,  wards,  occurs  as  a  preposition,  stan^ng 
after  its  accusative,  once  in  Sallust,  A egyp turn  vorsus,  J.  i(),  ^,  Egyptwards, 
and  once  or  twice  in  Pliny  the  elder.  Exceptionally  and  late,  Qsque  :  as,  Qsque 
initium  pOntis,  L.  44,  5,  6,  even  to  the  beginning  0/ the  bridge, 

1415.  clam,  secretly,  is  ordinarily  an  adverb.  But  in  old  Latin  it  is  used  very 
often  as  a  preposition,  unknown  to,  with  an  accusative  of  a  person.  Terence  has  once 
the  diminutive  form  clanculum.  Ad,  52.  Once  in  Caesar,  and  then  with  an  abla- 
tive, dam  vObis,  C.  2,  32,  8,  without  your  knowledge. 

14x6.  subter,  under,  is  used  in  poetry,  once  by  Catullus  and  once  by  Vergil, 
with  the  locative  ablative:  as,  RhoetCG  subter  lltore.  Cat.  65,  7,  beneath  Rhoe- 
teunCs  strand. 

Prepositions  used  with  the  Ablative. 

1 417.  The  ablative  is  accompanied  by  the  following  preposi- 
tions : 

abs,  ab,  or  ft,  from,  c5ram,  face  to  face,  d€,  dawn  from,  from,  of,  ex  or 
€,  out  of  prae,  at  the  fore,  in  front  of,  pr6,  before,  quom  or  cum,  ^vith,  sine, 
without.  In  official  or  legal  language,  also  sSd  or  sC,  without.  For  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  ablatives  with  these  prepositions,  see  1 297-1300 ;  for  the 
various  shades  of  meanings  and  applications,  see  the  dictionary. 
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14x8.  Prepositions  which  accompany  the  ablative  may  be 
easily  remembered  in  this  order: 

abs  (ab,  9),  cum,  c5ram,  dS, 
prae,  pr5,  sine,  ex  (or  S). 

14x9. The  ablative  flni«  as  far  as,  is  used  in  old  Latin  as  a  preposition  with  die 
ablative:  as,  osse  Hnl,  PI.  Men,  859,  doum  to  the  bone.  opentO  terrS  ridi- 
Cibus  fini,  Cato,  RR.  28,  2,  cover  with  loam  the  length  of  the  roots.  Also,  as  a 
real  substantive,  with  a  genitive  (1255) :  as,  insftrum  infimfirum  fini,  Cato,  RR. 
113,  2,  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  handles.  Rarely  fine,  and  before  the  genitive :  as, 
fine  spends,  O.  10,  537,  as  far  as  the  knee, 

1420.  tenus,  the  length,  was  ori^nally  a  substantive  accusative  (i  1^1).  From 
Cicero  on,  it  is  used  as  a  preposition  with  the  ablative,  and  standing  after  its  case :  as, 
TaurO  tenus,  D.  ^dynot  further  than  Taurus,  p/^ctoribus  tenus,  L.  21,  u,  9, 
quite  up  to  the  breast,  hSctenus,  thus  far,  only  thus  far.  Also,  as  a  real  sub- 
stantive, with  a  genitive,  usually  a  plural,  mostly  in  verse  (1232):  as,  labrGrum 
tenus,  Lucr.  i,  940,  the  length  of  the  lips,  up  to  the  lips.  CQmfinim  tenus, 
Casl.  in  Fam.  8,  i,  2,  as  far  as  Cumae, 

Z421.  The  adverbs  palam,  in  presence  of,  procul,  apart  from,  either  near  or 
far,  simul,  with,  are  rarely  used  in  poetry  and  late  prose  as  prepositions  with  the 
ablative.  For  the  peculiar  use  of  absque  or  apsque  in  a  coordmate  protasb,  see 
the  dictionary  and  1701. 

Prepositions  used  with  the  Accusative  or 
THE  Ablative. 

1422.  Two  cases,  the  accusative  and  the  ablative,  are  accompanied  by 
the  prepositions  in,  older  cndo,  indu,  into,  in,  sub,  under,  ami  super,  ever, 
on. 

1423.  (i.)  in  and  sub  accompany  the  accusative  of  the  end 
of  motion,  the  locative  ablative  of  rest :  as, 

(a.)  in  cQrimm  vSnimus,  V.  4,  138,  xoe  went  to  the  senate-house,  in 
vincla  coniectus  est,  V,  5,  17,  he  was  put  in  irons,  hie  pSgus  6iu8  exer- 
citum  sub  ius^um  miserat,  i,  12,  5,  this  canton  had  sent  his  army  under 
the  yoke,  [b.)  erimus  in  castris,  Pk.  xz,  28,  we  shall  be  in  camp,  viridi 
membra  sub  arbutO  stratus,  H.  i,  i,  21,  stretched  out -^  his  limbs  ^  all  umier 
an  arbute  green, 

1424.  Verbs  of  rest  sometimes  have  in  with  the  accusative,  because  of 
an  implied  idea  of  motion.  And,  conversely,  verbs  of  motion  sometimes 
have  in  with  the  ablative,  because  of  an  implied  idea  of  rest:  as, 

{a.)  mihi  in  mentem  fuit,  PI.  Am.  180,  it  popped  into  my  head,\.t, 
came  in  and  is  in  (compare  venit  hOc  mi  in  mentem,  PI.  Aul.  226.  in  Sius 
potestStem  venire  nSlSbant,  V.  i,  150.  in  eOrum  potestitem  portum  fu- 
tQrum  intelle^Sbant,  V.  5, 98,  they  knew  full  well  the  haven  would  get  under 
the  control  of  these  people),  (b.)  Caesar  exercitum  in  hibemis  conlocftvit, 
3»  29,  3,  Caesar  put  the  army  a^uay  in  tointer  quarters,  i.  e.  put  them  into  and 
left  them  in.  eam  in  lect5  conlocSrunt,  T. -fw.  ^^^y^,  they  laid  the  lady  on 
her  couch.  So  commonly  with  locO,  conlocQ,  statuO,  cOnstituG,  p9n9,  and 
its  compounds.    For  expOnO  and  impOnO,  see  the  dictionary. 
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1^5.  (2.)  super  accompanies  the  ablative  when  it  has  colloquially  the  sense  of 
d€,  about ^  in  reference  to:  as,  hSc  super  r€  scribam  md  t€  R€gi5,  Att,  i6, 6,  i, 
77/  vn'Ue  you  about  this  from  Rerium,  in  other  senses,  the  accusative,  but  some- 
times in  poetry  the  ablative,  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  on:  as,  ligna  super  foc5 
largS  repOnCns,  U.  i,  9,  %^  piling  on  hearth  the  faggots  high,  nocte  super 
mediS,  v.  9,  Oi,  at  dead  of  ntght.  paulum  silvae  super  his,  H.  S.  2,  &,  3, 
a  bit  of  wood  to  crown  the  whole. 

Combination  of  Substantives  by  a  Preposition. 

i^aC  (i.)  Two  substantives  are  sometimes  connected  by  a  preposition, 
to  inaicate.certain  attributive  relations  (1043)  i  ^^^^  ^^  particularly: 

(a.)  Place :  as,  illam  pQgnam  navfilem  ad  Tenedum,  Mur,  ^i,  the  sea- 
fight  off  Tenedus,  eacessum  €  vita,  Fin,  3,  60,  the  departure  from  life, 
(b.)  Source,  origin,  material :  as,  ex  Aethiopift  ancillulam,  T.  Eu.  165,  a 
iad/s  maid  from  Aethiopia,  p5cula  ex  aur5,  V,  4,  62,  bawls  of  gold  (13x4). 
(c)  Direction  of  action,  connection,  separation :  as,  amor  in  patriam,  Ft.  103, 
love  of  country,  vestra  ergft  m6  voluntfts,  C.  4,  i^your  good  will  toivards 
me,  proelium  cum  TQscis  ad  iSniculum,  L.  2,  52,  7,  the  battle  with  the 
Tmcans  at  Jdniculum.    vir  sine  metti,  TD,  5, 48, 0  man  devoid  of/ear  (1043). 

zasy.  (2.)  Very  commonly,  however,  other  constructions  are  used,  even 
to  indicate  the  relations  above :  as, 

bellum  VenetOrum,  3, 16,  i,  war  with  the  Venetans  (1231).  bell5  Cas- 
siSnG,  z,  13,  2,  in  the  toar  with  Cassius  (1233).  in  aureis  p5culis,  V,  4,  54, 
in  golden  bowls  (1233).  scOtis  ex  cortice  factis,  2,  33,  2,  wUh  long  shields 
made  out  of  bark  (1314).  post  vict0riam  6ius  beUi,  qxiod  cum  Persis  fuit, 
^ff'  3»  49>  ^ft'^  ^^^^  victory  in  the  war  with  t/ie  Persians, 

1428.  Prepositional  expressions  are  sometimes  used  predicatively :  as,  sunt 
omnes  sine  maculS,  PI,  6, 14,  they  are  ail  without  spot  or  blemish.  And  some- 
times they  are  equivalent  to  adjectives :  as,  contrS  nStClram,  TD,  4, 11,  unnatural^ 
suprS  hominem,  DN,  2, 34,  superhuman.  Or  to  substantives :  as,  sine  pondere, 
0. 1, 20,  things  without  weight.    Or  to  adverbs :  as,  sine  labOre,  PI.  R,  4,61 ,  easily. 

Repetition  or  Omission  of  a  Preposition  with 
SEVERAL  Substantives. 

1439.  (i.)  A  preposition  is  often  repeated  with  emphasis  before  two  or 
more  substantives :  as, 

in  labGre  atque  in  dolOre,  Pl.  Ps.  685,  in  toil  and  in  trouble.  Particu- 
larly so  with  et .  . .  et,  aut . . .  aut,  nOn  s51um  . . .  sed  etiam,  n5n  minus 
. . .  quam,  dec,  &c. :  as,  et  ex  urbe  et  ex  agris,  C.  2,  21,  from  Rome  ana 
from  the  country  too, 

1430.  (2.)  A  preposition  is  often  used  with  the  first  only  of  two  or  more  substw- 
tives:  as,  in  labOre  ac  dolOre,  TD,  5,  41,  in  toil  and  trouble,  incidit  in 
eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suus,  N.  ^,  3»  i|  he  fell  under  the  selfsame  ban 
as  his  father.  Particularly  when  the  second  is  in  apposition :  as,  cum  du5bU8 
ducibus,  PyrrhO  et  Hannibale,  L,  28,  with  two  commanders^  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal. 
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Two  Prepositions  with  one  Substantive. 

X43Z.  (i.)  When  two  prepositions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  substan- 
tive, the  subsuntive  is  expressed  with  the  first.  With  the  second,  the 
substantive  is  repeated,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  a  pronoun  :  as, 

contrS  legem  prOque  ICge,  L.  34,  8,  i,  against  the  law  and  for  ike  law. 
partim  contrft  Avitum,  partim  pr5  h6c,  Clu.  88,  partly  against  Avitus, 
partly  far  him.  If,  however,  the  two  prepositions  accompany  the  same  case, 
the  substantive  need  not  be  repeated:  as,  intri  extrftque  mUnitiGnSs, 
Caes.  C.'3,  72,  2,  inside  and  outside  t/ie  works, 

X43a.  (2.)  The  second  preposition  b  often  used  adverbially,  without  any  substan- 
tive :  as,  et  in  corpore  et  extrS,  Fin,  2,  68,  both  in  the  body  and  outside. 

Position  of  Prepositions. 

1433*  In  general  a  preposition  precedes  its  case:  see  178. 

1434.  Disyllabic  prepositions  sometimes  follow  their  substantives.  Thus, 
in  Cicero,  contrS,  QltrS,  and  sine,  sometimes  stand  after  a  relative;  so 
likewise  inter  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Sallust ;  occasionally  also  penes  and 
propter.    For  versus,  see  1414 ;  for  flnf,  1419;  for  tenus,  1420. 

14^5.  Of  monosvllables,  ad  and  dC  often  follow  a  relative.  Also  cum 
often  m  Cicero  ana  Sallust,  and  regularly  in  Caesar.  With  a  personal 
or  a  reflexive  pronoun,  cum  regularly  follows,  as  m€cum,  nGbiscum, 
sCcum. 

X436.  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  prepositions  are  freely  put  after  their  cases. 

1437.  In  oaths  and  adjurations,  per  is  often  separated  from  its  proper  accusative 
by  the  accusative  of  the  object :  as,  per  ti  deos  6r5,  T.  Andr.  538,  /  beg  thee  by  the 
fodSy  in  the  gods*  name. 


USE  OF  ADVERBS. 
1438.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs. 

(a,)  With  verbs,  all  sorts  of  adverbs  are  used:  as,  of  Place:  quis  istic 
hmbet  ?  PI.  B.  1 14,  who  lives  in  there?  Time :  turn  dentSs  mihi  cmdSbant 
primulum,  PI.  Men,  1 1 16,  my  teeth  were  just  beginning  then  to  go.  Number  : 
bis  cOasuI  fuerat  P.  AfricSnus,  Mur,  58,  Africanus  had  twice  been  consul. 
Degree,  Amount :  Ubii  mSgnopere  5ribant,  4,  16,  5.  the  Ubians  earnestly 
entreated,  Dumnoriz  plQrimum  potermt,  i ,  9, 3,  Dumnorix  was  all-pmverful. 
Manner:  bene  auiSvit,  libenter  cibum  sQmpsit,  Plin.  Ef,  3,  16,  4,  ke has 
slept  beautifully ^  he  has  relished  his  food,  {b.)  With  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
oftenest  adverbs  of  desree  or  amount  only,  or  their  equivalents,  such  as  bene, 
Cgregie,  &c. :  as,  valdS  dnigSns,  Ac.  2,  98,  very  particular.  SgregiS  lortis, 
DO.  2,  268,  exceptionally  brai*e.  Adverbs  of  manner,  hoijvever,  are  also  used, 
especially  in  poetry :  as,  turpiter  hlrtum,  H.  E,  i,  3,  22,  disreputably  rough, 
i.  e.  disreputable  and  rough. 
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1439.  An  adverb  is  sometimes  used  with  the  meaning  of  an  ad- 
jective :  as, 

r€liquis  deincSps  diSbus,  3,  39,  i,  the  remaining  successive  days,  dC 
suis  privStim  rSbus,  5,  3,  5,  in  relation  to  their  personal  interests,  undique 
silvae,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  6,  2,  the  surrounding  woods.  Particularly  when  the  sub- 
stantive expresses  character,  like  an  adjective :  as,  vCr€  MeteUus,  Sest,  130, 
a  truebiooded  Metellus.  rQsticinus  vir,  sed  plin€  vir,  7Z>.  2,  53,  a  country 
man,  but  every  iiuh  a  man. 

X440.  Perfect  participles  used  as  substantives  are  commonly  qualified  by  an  ad- 
verb, and  not  b^  an  adjective.  Particularly  so  dictum,  factum^  inventum, 
respdnsum,  with  bene  and  male,  and  their  synonymes :  as,  rSctS  ac  turpiter 
factum,  7t  80,  5,  heroism  and  cowardice,  bene  facta  male  locSta  male 
facta  arbitror,  E.  in  Of,  2,  62.  food  deeds  ill  put^  bad  deeds  I  count.  In  superla- 
tive qualifications,  however,  the  adjective  is  preferred. 

144X.  Other  substantives  also  may  be  qualified  by  an  adverb,  when  a  verb  construc- 
tion or  a  participle  is  implied :  as,  C.  PISminius  cQnsul  iterum,  Div,  i,  77, 
Flaminius  in  his  second  consulship.  5  tOtiSns  servos,  H.  5.  2,  7,  70,  time  and 
again  a  slave,  icttl  comminus,  Caecin,  43,  by  a  hand-to^and  blow,  pUblicC 
testem,  V.  2,  156,  a  government  witness,  populum  UtS  rSgem,  v.  1,21,  a 
nation  regnant  wide,    DltC  tyrannus,  H.  3,  17,  9,  lord  paramount  far  and  near, 

1442.  An  adverb  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  substantive :  as,  cum  am!ci 
partim  dSseruerint  mS,  partim  etiam  pr5diderint,  QPr,  i,  3,  c,  since  my 
friends  have  some  of  them  abandoned  me,  and  others  again  have  actually  betrayed 
me,  i.  e.  alii . . .  alii,  postquam  satis  tOta  circft  vidSbantur,  L.  i,  58,  2, 
finding  every  thing  round  about  looked  pretty  safe,  i.e.  quae  circft  erant.  pa- 
lam  laudSrSs,  sScrSta  male  audiebant,  fa.  H.  i,  10.  his  outward  walh  you 
would  lutve  admired;  his  private  life  was  in  bad  odour,  i.  e.  quae  palam  fiCbant. 

Negative  Adverbs. 

1443.  (i-)  The  negative  oftenest  used  in  declaration  or  inter- 
rogation is  n5n,  not:  as, 

n5n  metu5  mihi,  PI.  -^.225, 1  fear  not  for  myself,  nOn  semper  imbrCs 
nGbibus  hispidOs  mSnant  in  agrGs,  H.  2,  9,  i,  not  always  from  the  clouds 
do  showers  on  stubbly  fields  come  dripping  dropping  dawn,  n6n  dic6s  hodiS  ? 
H.  .y.  2,  7,  21,  will  you  not  say  without  delay  t 

Z444.  nOn  is  a  modification  of  noenum  or  noenu,  compounded  of  ne,  no, 
and  the  accusative  oinom  or  oenum,  the  older  form  of  Gnum,  one  thing,  noenum 
occurs  in  Plautus  twice,  in  Ennius,  Ludlius,  Afranius,  and  Varro,  once  each,  and 
noenu  occurs  twice  in  Lucretius  (140). 

Z445.  Negation  is  often  expressed  by  other  compounds  of  ne.  In  such 
cases  the  Latin  idiom  frequently  differs  from  the  English,  and  a  transfer  of 
the  negative  is  required  in  translation. 

Such  compounds  are :  [a.)  Verbs,  such  as  negO,  nequeO,  nesciO,  n510: 
as,  negat  vCrum  esse,  Mnr.  74,  he  maintains  it  is  not  true,  (b,)  Nouns, 
such  as  nSmO,  neuter,  nQllus,  nihil :  as,  nSminI  mens  adventus  lab5ri 
fuit,  V.  I,  16,  my  visit  did  not  troMe  anybody,  (c.)  Adverbs,  such  as  num- 
quam,  nusquam.  (</.)  Similarly,  the  conjunction  neque  is  used  for  and 
not,  but  not,  unless  a  single  word  is  to  be  emphasized  or  contrasted:  as,  nee 
frUlstrS,  8.  5,  3,  and  not  in  vain. 
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Z446.  A  form  nec  is  used  rarely  in  old  Latin  in  the  sense  of  n5n  :  as,  tQ  dis 
nee  r€cte  dicis,  PI.  B,  119,  thou  dost  abuse  the  gods^  i.  e.  nOn  rCctS  or  male 
dicis.  After  Plautus*s  time,  nec  for  nSn  occurs  in  a  few  set  combinations,  such  as 
nec  opinins,  not  expecting^  and,  from  Livy  on,  necdum,  not  yet^  i.  e.  nondum. 

1^7.  The  form  nS  usually  introduces  an  Imperative  or  a  subjunctive,  as  will  be 
expIaincKl  further  on.  But  nS  is  also  used  in  the  combination  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  not 
even,  not ,  .  ,  either,  with  the  emphatic  word  between  nS  and  quidem:  as,  nS  tum 
quidem,  i,  50,  2,  not  even  then.  n6  VorSnus  quidem  sesC  v&UO  continet, 
5,  44,  6,  Vorenus  did  not  keep  inside  the  palisade  either, 

Z448.  The  adjective  nOllus  is  sometimes  used,  chiefly  in  colloquial  language,  for 
n5n  or  nS  (1051):  as,  Philotimus  nQllus  vSnit,  Att,  11,  24,  4,  noPhiUtimus 
has  shown  himself,    ntUlus  crCduftS,  PI.  Tri,  606,  you  neednU  believe  it  ai  all. 

1449.  (^*)  ^^  negative  haut  or  hand,  not^  is  used  principally 
with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  less  frequently  with  verbs  :  as, 

(a.)  haud  mediocris  vir,  HP.  2,  55,  if ^  ordinary  man,  rem  baud  sinC 
difiicilem,  CM.  4,  a  thing  not  particularly  hard,  haud  procul,  CM.  15.  not 
far.  In  aUl  periods  of  the  language  often  combined  with  auisquam,  lUlus, 
umquam,  usquam.  (b.)  In  old  Latin  haud  is  freely  used  with  all  sorts  of 
verbs,  especially  with  possum.  In  Cicero,  it  occurs  ncrc  and  there  with  a 
few  verbs,  such  as  adsentior,  err5,  ignSrO,  nitor,  amO,  but  is  principally 
confined  to  sciO,  in  the  combination  haud  sciG  an,  /  dott't  know  but  (3026). 
Caesar  uses  haud  once  only,  and  then  in  this  combination. 

Z450.  A  shorter  form,  hau,  occurs  often  in  old  Latin,  and  a  few  times  in  the 
classical  period:  as,  heic  est  sepulcrum  hau  pulcrum  pulcrai  fCminae, 
GIL.  I,  1007,  2,  on  the  burial  site  of  a  woman,  here  is  the  site  not  sightly  of  a  sightly 
dame.    In  Plautus  it  is  juxtaposed  with  scs5,  making  hausci5,  L  e.  nesciO. 

1451.  (3.)  Negation  may  also  be  intimated  by  such  words  as  vix,  hardlv^  pa* 
rum,  not ...  enough  ^  not  quite^  minus,  Uss^  not,  minimi,  least  of  all,  male,  &c. 

1452.  Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  are  usually  equivalent 
to  an  affirmative. 

Thus,  with  nOn  first,  an  indefinite  affirmative  :  as,  nOn  nSm5,  somebody, 
a  certain  gentleman,  one  or  another.  nOn  nQUus,  some.  nOn  nihil,  somethings 
somewhat.  nOfi  numquam,  sometimes.  With  nOn  second,  a  universal  affir- 
mative :  as,  nSm5  nOn,  everybody,  every  human  being,  nQllus  n5n,  every. 
nihil  n5n,  every  thing,  numquam  nOn,  always,  n5n  possum  n5n  c5nfit€ri, 
Fam.  9,  14,  I,  V must  confess.    nSmO  ignOrat,  K  2,  in,  everybody  knows. 

Z45|^.  Sometimes,  however,  in  old  Latin,  a  second  nation  is  used  merely  to 
emphasize  the  nentive  idea :  as,  lapideO  sunt  corde  mufti,  quOs  n5n  miseret 
nSminis,  E.  in  Pest.  p.  162,  there  'j  many  a  man  with  heart  of  stone,  that  feels  for 
nobody.    For  doubled  negatives  in  compound  sentences,  see  1660. 


USE  OF   DEGREES   OF  COMPARISON. 
The  Positive. 

1454.  The  positive  sometimes  expresses  an  idea  of  disproportion :  as, 

pr5  multitQdine  bominum  angustOs  86  Hnis  habSre  arbitrSbantur. 
I,  2,  5,  in  view  of  their  large  numbers  they  thought  they  /lad  a  cramped  place  to 
live  in.    Generally,  however,  disproportion  is  expressed  as  in  1460  or  1461. 
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The  Comparative. 

1455.  When  two  things  only  are  compared,  the  comparative 
is  used :  as, 

uter  igitur  melior  ?  Div.  2,  133,  which  of  the  two  then  is  the  better?  utcr 
est  insSnior  hOnim  ?  H.  S,  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  two  is  cnuierf  uter 
erStis,  tQn  an  iUe,  miior?  PI.  Men.  111%  you  were  —  which  of  the  two  the- 
bigger^  thou  or  he? 

Z456.  The  superlative  is  sometimes  loosely  used  when  only  two  things  are  meant : 
as,  NumitOii,  aul  stirpis  miximus  erat,  rSrnum  ISgat,  L.  i,  3,  10,  to  Nu- 
mitor^  who  was  tne  eldest  of  the  family ^  he  bequeaths  the  crown ^  of  two  brothers,  Nu- 
mitor  and  Amulius.  id  mea  minumS  rSfert,  qui  sum  nitti  mSxuinus,  T. 
Ad,  881,  that  is  of  small  concern  to  m:^  who  am  the  eldest  son,  says  Demea,  who  has 
only  one  brother. 

Z457.  From  Cicero  on,  an  adjective  or  adverb  is  sometimes  compared 
with  another  adjective  or  adverb.  In  such,  comparisons  quam  is  always 
used. 

In  this  case :  {a,)  Both  members  may  have  the  positive  form,  the  first 
with  magis :  as,  Celer  disertus  ma^s  est  qumm  sapiSns,  Att.  10,  i,  4, 
Celer  is  more  eloquent  than  wise,  magis  audScter  quaxn  parit6,  Br,  241, 
with  more  assurance  than  preparation.  Or  [b.)  Both  members  may  have  the 
comparative  suffix:  as,  lubentius  qumm  vSrius,  Mil.  'jZ^  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  truth,  pestilentia  minAcior  quam  pemiciOsior,  L.  4,  52,  3,  ii 
plague  more  alarming  than  destructive. 

Z458.  Tacitus  sometimes  puts  the  second  member  in  the  positive,  even  when  the 
first  has  the  comparative  suffix:  as,  ScHus  quam  cOnsiderStS,  H,  i,  8^,  with 
more  spirit  than  deliberation.  And  sometimes  both  members :  as,  clSris  mftiftribus 
quam  vetustis,  4,  61,  of  a  house  famous  rather  than  ancient. 

X459.  The  comparative  may  be  modified  by  ablatives  of  difierence,  such 
as  mult9,  far,  aliquantO,  considerably,  pa^ullO  or  paulO,  a  little,  nimlG,  too 
much,  ever  so  much  (i}93).  Also  by  etiam,  even,  still,  and  in  late  Latin  by 
long€,/jr,  adhQc,  still, 

1460.  The  comparative  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  often 
denotes  that  which  is  more  than  usual  or  more  than  is  right : 
as, 

solCrc  Siunt  r5g5s  PersSrum  plQrCs  uxSrCs  habSre,  V,  3,  76,  they  say 
the  Persian  kings  generally  have  several  wives.  senectQs  est  nfttQrS  loqui- 
cior,  CAf.  55,  age  is  naturally  rather  garrulous,  stomachibitur  senex,  si 
quid  asperius  dixeram,  DAT.  i,  93,  the  old  gentleman  always  got  provoked  if 
I  said  anything  a  bit  rough. 

X461.  The  comparative  of  disproportion  is  often  defined  by  some  added 
expression :  as, 

privitls  m9i5rm  fools,  J.  4,  66,  something  too  great  for  private  hearths 
(1321).  fligrantior  aequ5  n5n  debet  dolor  esse  viii,  J.  13,  11,  the  indig- 
fuxtionofa  man  must  not  be  over  hot  ( 1330).  In  Livy  and  Tacitus  by  quam 
pro  with  the  ablative :  see  the  dictionary.  Sometimes  a  new  sentence  is 
added:  as,  sum  avidior,  qumm  satis  est,  glSriae,  Fam.  9,  14,  2,  lam  over 
greedy  of  glory.    For  quam  ut  or  quam  qui,  see  1896. 
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x^5a.  The  comparative  with  a  sentence  of  negative  import  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  the  superlative  with  a  positive  sentence :  as» 

elephants  bCluftnim  nQUa  prQdentior,  DN.  \^<yj,of  the  larger  b<asts  not 
one  u  more  sagacious  than  the  elephant^  or  the  elephant  is  the  most  sagacious  of 
beasts,  sequSmur  Polybium,  au5  nCmS  fuit  dOigentior,  RP,  2,  27,  Ut  us 
follow  Polybius,  the  most  scrupulous  of  men.  For  nCmd  or  quis,  the  more 
emphatic  nihil  or  quid  is  often  used :  as,  Phaedrd  nihil  Clegantius,  nihil 
hdmSnius,  DN,  i,  93,  Phaedrus  was  the  most  refined  and  sympathetic  of  men, 

X463.  In  colloquial  language,  a  comparative  suffix  is  sometimes  emphasized  by  the 
addition  of  magis :  as,  mollior  magis,  PI.  Aul.  ^22,  more  tenderer.  And 
sometimes  by  a  mixtiu«  of  construction,  the  comparative  is  modified  by  aequC,  like 
the  positive :  as,  homo  mC  miserior  nQllus  est  aequC.  PI.  Mer,  335,  there 's 
not  a  man  so  woebegone  as  /,  for  miserior  alone,  or  aequC  miser. 

X464.  The  comparative  with  the  ablative  is  particularly  common,  when  a  thing  is 
illustrated  by  some  striking  typical  object,  usually  an  object  of  nature.  In  such  illustra. 
tions,  the  positive  with  as  is  commonly  used  in  English :  as,  iQce  cllrius,  K  2, 1S6, 
plain  as  day,  5  fSns  Bandusiae,  splendidlor  vitr5,  H.  3,  13,  i,  ye  waters  of 
Bandusia,  as  glUiering  as  glass,  melle  dulcior  5rSti5,  E.  in  Cm.  3 1 ,  words  sweet 
as  honey,  ventis  5cior,  V.  5,  319,  quick  as  the  winds,  vacca  candidior  ni- 
vibus,  O.  Am.  3,  5,  10.  a  cow  as  white  as  driven  snow,  caelum  pice  niglius, 
O.  H,  17,  7,  a  sky  as  black  as  pitch.  dQrior  ferrS  et  8ax5,  O.  14,  712,  as  hard 
as  steel  and  stone. 

The  Superlative. 

1465.  When  more  than  two  things  are  compared,  the  super- 
lative is  used  to  represent  a  quality  as  beloneing  in  the  highest 
degree  to  an  individual  or  to  a  number  of  a  class :  as, 

proximi  sunt  QermSnls,  i,  i,  3,  they  live  the  nearest  to  the  Germans, 
hOrum  omnium  fortissimi,  i,  i,  3,  the  bravest  of  these  all. 

Z466.  The  superlative  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  such  words 
as  Qnus,  preeminently,  usually  with  a  genitive,  mSximC,  quam,  with  or 
without  a  form  of  possum,  as  possible,  &c,  &c.  (1892).  From  Cicero  on,  by 
long€,/ir,  and  "9 A, perhaps,  even:  as, 

cdnfirmSverim  rem  Qnam  esse  onmium  difficfllimam,  Br,  25,  lam 
not  afraid  to  avouch  it  is  the  one  hardest  thing  in  the  world.  longC  ndbilis* 
simus,  I,  2,  \,  the  man  of  highest  birth  by  far.  quam  mSzimis  potest 
itineribus  in  Qalliam  contendit,  i,  7,  \,he  pushes  into  Gaul  by  the  quickest 
marches  he  can.    quam  mStQrrimC,  i,  33,  4.  as  early  as  possible, 

1467.  The  superlative  is  also  used  to  denote  a  very  high 
degree  of  the  quality. 

This  superlative,  called  the  Absolute  Superlative,  or  the  Superlative  of 
Eminence,  may  be  translated  by  the  positive  with  some  such  word  as  most, 
very :  as,  homo  turpissimus,  K  4.  16,  an  utterly  unprincipled  man.  Often 
best  by  the  positive  alone:  as,  vir  fortissimus,  HsS  AquItSnu8»  4,  12,  4, 
the  heroic  Piso  of  A  qui  tain  (1044). 

X468.  In  exaj^gerated  strle,  the  superlative  of  eminence  may  be  capped  by  a  com- 
parative: as,  stultior  stu(tissum5,  Pl.  Am.  907,  a  greater  than  the  greatest  fool. 
ego  miserior  sum  quam  tO.  quae  es  miserrima,  Fam.  14,  ^,i,/am  myself 
more  unhappy  than  you,  who  are  a  most  unhappy  woman, 
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(R)     USE  OF  THE  VERR 


VOICE. 
The  Active  Voice. 

1460.  In  the  active  voice,  the  subject  is  represented 
as  performing  the  action  of  the  verb. 

147a  Bv  action  is  meant  the  operation  of  any  verb,  whether  active  or 
passive,  ancf  whether  used  intransitively  or  transitively. 

Z471.  The  active  of  one  verb  sometimes  serves  as  the  passive  of  another :  thus, 
pereo,  X9  to  destruction^  die^  serves  as  the  passive  of  pera5,  destroy^  and  vCned, 
go  to  saUy  am  sold,  as  the  passive  of  vCndO,  put  for  saU^  sell.  Similarly  fi6,  become^ 
get  to  bCf  am  made,  is  used  in  the  present  system  as  the  passive  of  faciO,  make  (78S). 

The  Passive  Voice. 

1472.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  is  represented 
as  acted  upon. 

1473.  The  object  accusative  of  the  active  voice  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  passive  voice  (11 25) ;  and  the  predicate  accusa- 
tive of  the  active  voice  becomes  a  predicate  nominative  with  the 
passive  voice  (1167). 

Thus  {a.)  in  the  active  construction:  ilium  laudSbunt boni,  hunc  etiam 
ipsi  culpSbunt  mall,  PI.  B,  397,  t/ie  one  the  good  will  praise,  the  other  e*en 
the  bad  themselves  will  blame.  In  the  passive :  laudStur  ab  his,  culpltur 
ab  illis,  H.  5".  I,  2,  II,  he^s praised  by  some^  by  others  blamed.  Active :  civCs 
R5mSn5s  interficiunt,  7,  3,  i,  they  slay  some  citizens  of  Rome,  Passive: 
Indutiomanis  interficitur,  5,  58,  6,  Indutiomarus  is  slain,  {b.)  Active : 
militCs  certi5rS8  facit,  3,  5,  3,  he  informs  the  soldiers.  Passive :  certior 
factus  est,  2,  34,  he  was  informed. 

1474.  Verbs  which  have  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  one  of  the  thing 
in  the  active  voice,  generally  have  the  person  as  subject  in  tlie  passive,  less  frequently 
the  thing:  sec  11 71. 

1475.  An  emphasizing  or  defining  accusative,  or  an  accusative  of  extent 
or  duration,  is  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  a  passive :  as, 

haec  illic  est  pQgnSta  ptigna,  PI.  Am.  253,  this  fight  was  fought  off 
there  (1140).  t5ta  mihi  dormltur  hiems.  Mart.  13,  59,  i,  all  winter  long  by 
me  is  slept^  i.  e.  t5tam  dormiO  hiemem  (1151). 
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14^6.  The  person  by  whom  the  action  is  done  is  put  in  the  abla- 
tive with  ab  or  S  (1318)  ;  the  thing  by  which  it  is  done  is  put  in  the 
instrumental  ablative  (1377) ;  as, 

{a.)  n5n  nuroquam  latr5  8  viStSre  occiditur,  A///.  <^^^  once  in  a  whilt 
the  robber  gets  killed  by  the  wayfarer,  respondit*  S  civc  sC  spoliSii  mSlle 
quam  ab  hoste  vSnire,  Quintil.  12,  i,  43,  he  said  in  reply  that  he  would 
rather  be  plundered  by  a  Roman  than  sold  by  cm  enemy  (1471).  (b.)  Gnius 
viri  prQdentiS  Qraecia  HberSta  est,  N.  2,  5,  3,  Greece  was  saved  from  sla- 
very by  the  sagacity  of  a  single  maUy  i.  c.  Themistocles.  Very  often,  however, 
the  person  or  thing  is  not  expressed,  particularly  with  impersonals. 

Z477.  When  the  person  is  represented  as  a  mere  instrument,  the  ablative 
is  used  without  ab  (1378)  ;  and  when  collectives,  animals,  or  things  without 
life  are  personified,  the  ablative  takes  ab  (1318) :  as,  ^ 

(a,)  neque  vSr5  minus  PlatO  dClectStus  est  DiOne,  N.  10,  2,  3,  and 
Plato  on  his  part  was  just  as  much  bewitched  with  Dion,  (b.)  Cius  5r8ti5  S 
multittidine  et  8  f or6  dSvorBbStur,  Br.  283,  his  oratory  was  swallowed  whole 
by  the  untutored  many  and  by  the  bar. 

Z478.  Sometimes  the  person  by  whom  the  action  is  done  is  indicated  by  the  dative 
of  the  possessor:  see  i a  16.  And  regularly  with  the  gerund  and  gerundive  construc- 
tion (2243). 

1470.  Only  verbs  of  transitive  use  have  ordinarily  a  complete  pas- 
sive. Verbs  of  intransitive  use  have  only  the  impersonal  forms  of  the 
passive  (1034):  as, 

diQ  atque  Scriter  ptignBtum  est,  i,  26,  i,  there  was  long  and  sharp 
fighting.  tStis  trepidBtur  castris,  6,  37,  6,  all  through  the  camp  there  was 
tumult  and  affright,  mihl  quidem  persuBdCri  numquam  potuit,  animSs 
Cmorf,  CAf.  Sot  for  my  part^  I  never  could  be  cotpvinced  that  the  soUl  becomes 
extinct  at  death  ( 1 181 ).  Similarly  verbs  which  have  a  transitive  use  may  also 
:be  used  impersonally :  as,  diSs  noctisque  Sstur,  bibitur,  PI.  Most,  235,  there 
is  eating  and  drinking  all  day  and  all  night  (l  133). 

X480.  The  complementary  dative  of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice  is  in  poetry  very 
rarely  made  the  subject  of  a  passive  verb :  as,  invideor,  H.  AP.  56,  /  cun  envied. 
imperor,  H.  E.  1,  5,  21, 1  charge  myself. 

148Z.  The  passive  had  originally  a  reflexive  meaning,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  passive  of  many  verbs :  as, 

exercCbBtur  pltlrimum  currendO  et  IQctandO,  N.  15,  2. 4,  he  took  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  in  running  and  wrestling.  dCnsSs  fertur  in  hostis,  V.  2,  51 1, 
he  tries  to  charge  upon  the  serried  foes,  quod  semper  movStur,  aetemum 
est,  TD.  I,  53,  anything  that  is  always  moving^  is  eternal. 

1482.  The  present  participle  of  reflexives  is  sometimes  used  in  a  reflexive  sense : 
as,  exercSns,  exercising  oneself  exercising^  ferCns,  tearing  along^  vehCns, 
ridine",  and  invehCns,  mounted  on^  pBscSns,  browsings  versSns,  playing^  beings 
volv€ns,  rolling.    Also  the  gerund :  as,  ids  vehendi,  the  privilege  of  riding. 

1483.  Passive  forms  of  coepi  and  dCsinO  are  commonly  used  in  the 
perfect  system,  when  a  dependent  infinitive  is  passive  :  as, 
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litteris  5rSti5  est  coepta  mandSrI,  Br,  26,  oratory  began  to  be  put  in 
black  and  white,  veterCs  drStidnCs  leg!  sunt  dCsitae,  Br,  I2j,  the  old 
speeches  ceased  to  be  read.  But  the  active  forms  are  sometimes  used  by  Cor- 
nificius,  Sallust,  and  Livy,  and  regularl3r  by  Tacitus.  The  active  forms  are 
used  with  fieri  also,  which  is  not  passive  (788) ;  but  even  with  fieri,  Livy 
uses  the  passive  forms. 

Z484.  Similar  attractions  with  a  passive  infinitive  occur  in  potestur,  &c.,  qui- 
tur  and  quitus  sum,  nequitur,  &c,  rarely,  and  mostly  in  old  Latin :  as,  fdrxna 
in  tenebris  nOsci  n5n  quitast,  T.  Hec,  572,  her  shape  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished in  the  dark, 

X485.  Some  perfect  participles  have  an  active  meaning :  as,  adultU8,j^riinirn  up. 
See  907,  and  also  in  the  dictionary  cautus,  cOnsuItuS,  concrCtus,  dCnSgrStus, 
inc5nsideratu8,  occSsus,  nQpta. 

Deponents. 

i486.  Many  verbs  have  only  passive  inflections,  but 
with  the  meaning  of  active  inflections.  Such  verbs  are 
called  Deponents. 

X487.  In  many  deponents,  a  reflexive,  passive,  or  reciprocal  action  is  still 
clearly  to  be  seen  :  as, 

nSscor,  am  born;  xnoroT,  delay  myself ^  get  delayed ;  fitor,  avail  myself; 
amplectimur,  hug  each  other ;  fSbulSrour,  talk  together ;  partimur,  share 
with  one  another. 

X488.  Some  verbs  have  both  active  and  deponent  inflections :  as,  adsen- 
ti5,  agree^  more  commonly  adsentior.  mereS,  earn,  and  mereor,  desetve. 
See  also  in  the  dictionary  altercor,  auguror,  comitor,  cOnflictor,  fabricor, 
faeneror,  mtlneror,  5scitor,  palpor,  populor,  revertor.  The  following  have 
active  inflections  in  the  present  system  and  deponent  inflections  in  the  perfect 
system :  aude5,  c5nfid0  and  diffidd,  gaude5,  soleO :  see  also  801. 

Z489.  In  old  Latin  especially,  many  verbs  which  afterwards  became  fixed  as 
deponents  occur  with  active  inflections  also :  as,  adQl5,  arbitrO,  aucupS,  auspicS, 
lfict5,  lQdific5,  mor5,  parti5,  vener5,  &c.,  &c 

1400.  Verbs  which  are  usually  deponent  are  rarely  found  with  a  passive  meaning  : 
as,  StfllSnSs  rSs  dSfendere  criminor,  LAgr.  3,  13,  /  am  charged  with  de- 
fending Sultans  policy. 

z^gx.  When  it  is  desirable  to  express  the  passive  of  a  deponent,  a  synonyme  is 
sometimes  used :  thus,  the  passive  of  mirof,  admire^  may  sometimes  be  represented 
by  laudor,  am  praised.  Or  some  circumlocution :  as,  habet  venerStidnem 
quidquid  excellit,  DN.  1,4;,  anphing  best  in  its  kind  is  looked  on  with  respect ^ 
as  passive  of  veneror.  familia  m  suspici5nem  est  vocSta,  V,  5,  10,  the 
houseliold  was  suspected^  as  passive  of  suspicor. 

Z492.  The  perfect  participle  of  deponents  is  sometimes  used  with  a  pas- 
sive meaning.  Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  participles  are :  adeptus, 
commentus,  complexus,  cSnfessus,  Smentitus,  expertus,  meditStus, 
opinStus,  pSctus,  partitus,  testStus,  &c.,  &c. 
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MOOD. 


THE    INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Declarations. 

1493.  The  indicative  mood  is  used  in  simple,  abso- 
lute declarations  :  as, 

anna  virumque  canO,  V.  i,  i,  arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  leve  fit  quod 
bene  fertur  onus,  O.  A.  4,  2,  10,  light  gets  the  load  that's  bravely  borne, 

Z494.  The  negative  used  with  the  indicative  is  commonly  nOn,  not  (1443). 
For  other  negative  expressions,  see  1 445-1451. 

1495.  Certain  verbs  and  verbal  expressions  denoting  ability,  duty, 
propriety,  necessity,  and  the  like,  mostly  with  an  infinitive,  are  regu- 
larly put  in  the  indicative,  even  when  the  action  of  the  infinitive  is  not 
performed. 

This  applies  to  declarations,  questions,  or  exclamations :  as,  (a,)  possum 
de  ichneumonum  QtilitSte  dicere,  sed  n015  esse  longus,  DN".  i,  loi,  / 
might  expatiate  on  the  usefulness  of  the  ichneumon^  but  I  do  not  care  to  be  long- 
winded,  inter  ferSs  satius  est  aetStem  dCgere  quam  in  hSc  tantS  im- 
mSnitSte  versSri,  RA.  150,  //  would  be  better  to  pass  your  days  in  the  midst 
of  howling  beasts  than  to  live  arui  move  among  such  brutish  men,  (b.)  stulti 
erat  sperire.  Ph.  2.  23,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  hope,  quid  enim  facere 
poterSmus?  Pis.  i"^^  for  what  else  could  we  have  done?  (c.)  licuit  uz5rem 
genere  summ5  dQcere,  PI.  MG,  680,  /  might  have  married  a  wife  of  high 
degree,  nOn  potuit  pictor  rictius  dCscribere  Sius  fSrmam,  PI.  As,  402, 
no  painter  could  have  hit  his  likeness  more  exactly,  (d.)  quantS  melius  fue- 
rat  prSmissum  patris  nOn  esse  servStum,  Off.  3,  94,  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been,  for  the  father's  word  not  to  have  been  kept. 

X496.  The  principal  verbs  and  verbal  expressions  thus  used  are:  {a.)  possum, 
licet,  dCbeS,  oportet,  convenit,  d«cet.  {b.)  aequum,  aequius,  iQstum, 
fSs,  necesse  est ;  c5nsent9neum,  satis,  satius,  optSbile,  optSbilius  est ; 
tltilius,  melius,  optimum,  pSr,  rCctum  est ;  facile,  difficile,  grave.  Infi- 
nitum, longum,  mSgnum  est ;  est  with  the  predicative  genitive,  or  a  possessive 
pronoun  (1237).  {c.)  Similar! v,  but  without  an  infinitive,  sum  with  a  gerund,  a 
gerundive,  or  a  future  participle. 

1497.  The  imperfect  of  most  of  the  above  verbs  and  verbal  expressions 
often  relates  to  action  not  performed  at  the  present  time :  as, 

his  aliSs  poteram  subnectere  causSs ;  sed  eundum  est,  J.  3,  31 5,  to 
these  I  might  add  other  grounds  ;  but  I  must  go.  The  context  must  determine 
whether  the  imperfect  relates  {a.)  to  action  not  performed  either  in  the  present 
as  here,  or  in  the  past  as  in  1495.  or  {b.)  to  action  performed  in  the  past:  as, 
sollicitSre  poterat,  audCbat,  c*.  3,  16,  he  had  at  once  the  assurance  and  the 
ability  to  play  the  tempter^ s  part. 
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X498.  Fonns  of  possum  are  sometimes  put  in  the  subjunctive  (I5S4)*  Thus, 
possim,  &c.»  often  (1556),  also  possem,  &c.,  usually  of  present  time  (1^60),  less 
frequently  of  past  time  (1559),  potuissem,  &c.,  particularly  in  sentences  of  negative 
import  < 1 561),  rarely  potuerim,  &c.  (1558).  Sometimes  also  dCbSrem,  &c.,  of 
present  time  (1560),  dlbuissem,  &c^  chiefly  in  apodosis. 

Questions. 

1499.  The  indicative  is  the  mood  ordinarily  used  in 
enquiries  and  in  exclamations  :  as^ 

{a.)  huic  ego ' studCs  ? '  inquam.  respondit  *•  etiam.'  ' ubi  ? *  '  Me- 
di51Sni.'  '  cQr  n5n  hie  ?  *  '  quia  niiUOs  hic  praeceptSrCs  habCmus/  Plin. 
Ep.  4,  13,  3,  said  I  to  the  Soy^  *  do  you  go  to  school?*  *  yes^  sir*  said  he ; 
*  where  ?^  *  at  Mediolanum  ;*  *why  not  here?*  *  oh  because  we  haverCt  any 
teachers  here!  \b.)^\  ego  tuum  amSrem  et  dolOrem  dSsider5,  Att.  3,  11, 
12,  hew  /always  feel  the  absence  of  your  affectionate  sympathy, 

X500.  Questions  and  exclamations  are  used  much  more  freely  in  Latin 
than  in  English.  Particularly  common  are  two  questions,  of  which  the  first 
is  short  and  general,  leading  up  to  the  real  question :  as, 

sed  quid  ais?  ubi  nunc  adulCscSns  habet  ?  PI.  Tri.  i^(^  but  tell  me, 
where  is  the  youngster  Irving  now  ?  estne  ?  vici  ?  ct  tib!  saepe  litterSs  dO  ? 
Gael,  in  Fam.  8,  3,  i,  is  it  true?  have  I  beaten  ?  and  do  I  write  to  you  often  ? 
The  real  question  is  of^en  preceded  by  quid  est,  quid  dlcis,  or  by  quid, 
quid  vSr5,  quid  turn,  (}uid  posteS,  quid  igitur,  quid  ergS,  &c.,  &c. :  as, 
quid  ?  canis  nOnne  similis  lupd  ?  DN,  i,  97,  why,  is  not  the  dog  like  the  wolf  ? 

1501.  There  are  two  kinds  of  questions:  (i.)  Such  questions  as  call  for 
the  answer  ^«  or  no  in  English :  as,  is  he  gone?  These  may  conveniently  be 
called  Yes  or  No  Questions,  (2.)  Questions  introduced  by  an  .interrogative 
pronoun,  or  by  a  word  derived  from  an  interrogative  pronoun :  as,  who  is 
gone  ?  where  is  he?    These  are  called  Pronoun  Questions, 

Yes  or  No  Questions. 

150a.  (I.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  sometimes  put  without  any  interrog- 
ative particle:  as, 

Thraex  est  Gallina  SyrO  pSr?  H.  S.  2,  j5,  44,  of  two  gladiators,  is 
Thracian  Bantam  for  the  Syrian  a  match  ?  Often  intimating  censure :  as. 
rogSs  ?  PI.  Aul.  034,  dost  ask  ?  or  what  an  absurd  question.  prSmpsistI 
to  nil  vinum  ?  : :  n6n  prSmpsi,  PI.  MG.  830,  thou  hast  been  broaching 
wine  for  him  ?  : :  not  J,  Especially  with  n6n  :  as,  patCre  tua  cdnsilia  n5n 
sentis  1  C.  i,  I, you  don*t  see  that ^our  schemes  are  out?  It  is  often  doubtful 
whether  such  sentences  are  questions,  exclamations,  or  declarations. 

1503.  (2.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  usually  introduced  by  one 
of  the  interrogative  particles  -ne  or  -n,  n5nne,  num,  an,  anne. 

Z504.  A  Question  with  -ne  or  -n  may  enquire  simply,  without  any  impli- 
cation as  to  the  character  of  the  answer,  or  it  may  either  expect  an  affirmative 
answer  like  n5nne,  or  less  frequently  a  negative  answer  like  num :  as, 
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(a.)  valen?  PI.  TrL  50,  art  well?  habCtin  aunim?  PI.  B.  269,  htn'e 
you  got  the  gold  f  (b,)  itissin  in  splendSrem  daii  bullSs  hSs  foiibus  ?  PI. 
As.  426,  didn't  I  give  orders  to  polish  up  the  bosses  of  the  door  ?  facitne  ut 
dixl?  PI.  Am,  526,  />«V  he  acting  as  I  said?  (c.)  istd  immCnad  spatiS 
quaerS,  Balbe,  cQr  Pronoea  vestra  cefisSverit.  labSremne  fugiCbat? 
2>iV.  I,  22,  /  want  to  knowt  Balbus,  why  your  people* s  Providence  lay  idle  all 
thai  immeasurable  time ;  it  was  work  she  was  shirking^  was  itf  quid,  mun- 
dum  praeter  hunc  umquamne  vidisti  ?  negSbis,  DN.  i,  ^,tellpiey  did  you 
ever  see  any  universe  except  this  one  ?  you  will  say  no. 

1505.  Sometimes  the  -ne  of  an  interrogative  sentence  is  transferred  to-a  following 
relative,  chiefly  in  Plautus  and  Terence:  as,  rogSs ?  quine  arrabSnem  S  inC 
accSpisti  ob  mulierem  ?  PI.  ^.  S60,  how  can  you  ask^  when  you  have  ^  the 
hansel  for  the  girl  from  me?  Similarly,  5  s5ri  studiSrum,  qu!ne  putStls  dif- 
ficile, H.  5.  1,  10,  21,  what  laggards  at  your  books^  to  think  tt  hardf  i.e.  nCnne 
estis  sSri  studiOnim,  qui  putStis  difficile  ?    Compare  1569. 

Z506.  To  a  question  with  nCnne,  a  positive  answer  is  usually  expected, 
seldom  a  negative :  as, 

{a.)  nCnne  meminist! ?  : :  memin!  v5rO,  TD.  2, 10,  donUyou  remember? 
: :  oh  yes.  Sometimes  a  second  or  third  question  also  has  n5nne,  but  oftener 
n5n :  as,  n5nne  ad  tC  L.  Lentulus,  n5n  Q.  Sanga,  nCn  L.  TorquStus 
vSnit  ?  jPis,  77,  did  not  Lentulus  and  Sanga  and  Toi-quaius  come  to  see  you  f 
{b.)  n5nne  cOgitSs  ?  RA.  80,  do  you  bear  in  mind?  nSnne  is  rare  in  Plautus, 
comparatively  so  in  Terence,  but  very  common  in  classical  Latin. 

1507.  To  a  question  with  num  a  negative  answer  is  generally  expected. 
Less  frequently  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  answer  indifferently :  as, 

(a.)  num  negSre  audSs?  C  i,  8,  do  you  undertake  to  deny  it?  num, 
tibi  cum  faucSs  Qrit  sitis,  aurea  quaeris  p5cula?  H.  .S*.  i,  2,  114,  when 
thirst  thy  throat  consumes^  dost  call  for  cups  of  gold?  Rarely  numne:  as, 
quid,  deum  ipsum  numne  ^disti?  DN'.  i^^,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  eod 
in  person?  (b.)  sed  quid  ais?  num  obdormivist!  dQdum?  PI.  Am,  620, 
but  harkee,  wert  asleep  a  while  ago?  numquid  vis?  PI.  Tri,  i^,  hast  any 
further  wish  ? 

1508.  A  question  with  an,  less  often  anne,  or  if  negative,  with  an 
n5n,  usually  challenges  or  comments  emphatically  on  something  previously 
expressed  or  implied:  as, 

an  habent  qu9s  galUnae  manQs  ?  PI.  Ps.  29,  what,  what^  do  hens^  have 
hands  ^  an  is  also  particularly  common  in  argumentative  language,  in  an- 
ticipating, criticising,  or  refuting  an  opponent:  as,  quid  dicis?  an  bell5 
Siciliam  virtOte  tua  liberStam  ?  V.  i,  $,  7vhat  do  you  say  ?  possibly  that  it 
was  fy  your  prowess  that  Sicily  was  rid  of  the  war?  at  vCrS  Cn.  Pomp€i 
voluntStem  S  mC  aliCnSbat  5rSti5  mea.  an  ille  quemquam  pltls  dilCxit  ? 
Ph.  2, 38,  but  it  may  be  urged  that  my  way  of  speaking  estranged  Pomfey Jfrom 
me.  why^  was  there  anybody  the  man  loved  more  ?  In  old  Latin,  an  is  onener 
used  in  a  single  than  in  an  alternative  question,  while  in  classical  Latin  it  is 
rather  the  reverse. 

1509.  (3.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  sometimes  introduced  by  ecquis, 
ecqu5,  ecquandO,  or  Sn  umquam :  as, 

heus,  ecquis  hie  est  ?  PI.  Am.  420,  hollo^  is  cW  a  person  here?  ecquid 
animadvertis  hOrum  silentium?  C.  i,  20,  do  yon  possibly  observe  the  silence 
of  this  audience?  (1144).  5  pater,  Sn  umquam  aspiciam  tS  ?  PI.  Tri.  58^ 
O  father,  shall  lever  set  mine  eyes  on  thee  ? 
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15x0.  (4.)  In  Plautus,  satin  or  satin  ut,  realli^^  aduall^^  sometimes  becomes  a 
mere  mterrogative  or  exclamatory  particle :  as,  satin  abilt  ille  ?  PI.  MG,  481,  has 
that  man  rtaliy  gotid  his  way  ? 

Positive  and  Negative  Answers. 

15x1.  There  are  no  two  current  Latin  words  corresponding  exactly  with 
yes  and  no  in  answers. 

1512.  (i.)  A  positive  answer  is  expressed  by  some  emphatic 
word  of  the  question,  repeated  with  such  change  as  the  context  may 
require:  as, 

an  ndn  dixl  esse  h5c  futOnim  ?  : :  dixti,  T.  Andr.  621,  didn't  I  say  that 
this  iiHmld  bef  : :  you  did.  hQc  abilt  ClitiphO  : :  sGIus  ?  : :  sClus,  T.  Hau, 
904,  here  Clitipho  repaired  : :  alone  t : :  alone.  The  repeated  word  may  be 
emphasized  by  sSnC,  vCr5 :  as,  dSsne  manCre  animOs  post  mortem  ?  : :  dO 
v€r6.  TD,  1 ,  25,  do  you  grant  that  the  soul  lives  on  after  death  f : :  oh  yes.  Of- 
ten, however,  adverbs  are  used,  without  the  repetition,  such  as  certS,  certS, 
etiam,  factum,  ita,  ita  enimvirO,  ita  vSrG,  sSnC,  sSnC  quidem,  scilicet, 
oh  of  course^  v€r9,  rarely  vSrum. 

1513.  (2.)  A  negative  answer  is  expressed  by  a  similar  repetition, 
with  n5n  or  some  otner  negative  added  :  as, 

estne  frSter  intus  ? : :  n5n  est,  T.  Ad.  569,  is  brother  in  ? : :  he's  not.  Or, 
without  repetition,  by  such  words  as  nOn,  nOn  ita,  n5n  quidem,  nOn  hercle 
vSrS,  minimC,  minimC  quidem,  minimC  vSrO,  nihil  minus. 

X5X4.  imm5  introduces  a  sentence  rectifying  a  mistake,  implied  doubt,  or  under- 
statement in  a  question  :  as,  nQlIane  habCs  vitia  ?  : :  imm5  alia,  et  fSrtasse 
minSra,  H.  S.  i,  1,  20,  have  you  no  faults?  ::  I  be^  your  pardon^  other  faults  ^ 
and peradventure  lesser  ones,  causa  igitur  n6n  bona  est?  imm6  optima, 
Att.  9,  7,  4,  is  n't  the  cause  a  good  one  then  ?  good  ?  yes,  more  than  good,  very  good. 

Alternative  Questions. 

X5X5.  The  alternative  question  belongs  properly  under  the  head  of  the 
compound  sentence.  But  as  the  interrogative  particles  employed  in  the  single 
question  are  also  used  in  the  alternative  question,  the  alternative  question  is 
most  conveniently  considered  here.' 

X5X6.  In  old  English,  the  first  of  two  alternative  questions  is  often  introduced  by 
the  interrogative  particle  whether^  and  the  second  by  or:  as,  whether  is  it  easier  to 
say^  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say  Arise  ?  In  modem  English,  whether  is  not 
used  thus. 

xjxy.  The  history  of  the  Latin  alternative  question  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  English.  In  old  Latin,  the  first  question  is  very  often  put  without  any 
interrogative  particle.  Later,  in  the  classical  period,  the  use  of  -ne,  or 
oftener  of  utrum,  etymologically  the  same  as  whether,  is  overwhelmingly 
predominant. 

^  X5X8.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  alternative  sentence,  neither  question 
is  introduced  by  an  interrogative  particle :  as, 

quid  ag5  ?  adeO,  mane5  ?  T.  Ph.  736,  what  shall  I  dot  go  up  and  speak, 
or  wait?    (1 531). 
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1519.  Of  two  alternative  questions,  the  first  either  has  no 
interrogative  particle  at  all,  or  is  more  commonly  introduced  by 
utrum,  -ne,  or  -n.  The  second  is  introduced  by  an,  rarely  by 
anne,  or  if  it  is  negative,  by  an  nOn :  as^ 

(a.)  album  an  Strum  vfnum  p5tSs  ?  PI.  Mm.  915,  doymi  take  light vtitu or 
dark  f  Tacitus  es  an  Plinius  ?  PI  in.  Ep.  9,  23, 3,  are  you  Tacitus  or  Pliny  f 
sortiStur  an  n5n?  PC,  37,  will  he  drato  lots  or  twtf  {b,)  iam  id  porrG 
utrum  libentCs  an  inviti  dabant  ?  V.  5,  118.  then  furthermore  did  they  offer 
it  voluntarily  or  did  they  consent  to  give  it  under  stress  ?  utrum  cCtera  nO- 
mina  in  cOdicem  accept!  et  expSnsi  digesta  habSs  an  n5n  ?  PC,  9,  have 
you  all  other  items  methodically  posted  in  your  ledger  or  not  f  {c)  servosne 
€8  an  liber  ?  PI.  Am.  343,  art  bond  or  free  ?  esne  ttl  an  n5n  €»  ab  ill6 
mlliti  MacedoniS  ?  PI.  Ps,  616,  art  thou  or  art  thou  not  the  Macedonian  cap- 
tain's man  ?    videOn  Cliniam  an  nOn  ?  T.  Hau.  405,  do  I  sec  Clinia  or  not  7 

1520.  necne  for  an  n5n  is  nu-e :  as,  sCmina  praetereS  linquontur  necne 
animii  corpore  in  exanimO?  Lucr.  3,  713,  are  seeds  moreover  left  or  not  (f 
soul  within  the  lifeless  frame?  Twice  in  Cicero:  as,  sunt  haec  tua  verba 
necne  ?  TD.  3, 41,  are  these  your  words  or  not  ?  But  necne  is  common  in  indirect 
questions. 

1521.  Instead  of  a  single  second  question  with  an,  several  questions  may  be  used 
if  the  thought  requires  it,  each  introduced  by  an. 

1522.  Sometimes  an  introductory  utrum  precedes  two  alternative  questions  with 
-ne  and  an  :  as,  utrum  ttl  mSsne  an  fCmina^s?  PI.  A*.  104,  which  is  it,  art 
thou  man  or  maid?  This  construction  has  its  origin  in  questions  in  which  Utrum 
is  used  as  a  live  pronoun :  as,  utrum  mSvis  ?  statimne  n5s  vSla  f acere  an 
paululum  rCmigSre  ?  TD.  4,  9,  which  would  you  rather  do^  have  us  make  sail  at 
oncCf  or  row  Just  a  Idtle  bit  ?  In  Horace  and  late  prose,  utrumne  ...  an  is  found 
a  few  times. 

1523.  Sometimes  a  second  alternative  question  is  not  put  at  all :  as,  utrum  h5c 
beUum  n5n  est  ?  Ph.  8,  7,  in  old  English,  whether  is  not  this  war  ? 

Z524.  Two  or  more  separate  questions  asked  with  -ne  .  .  .  -ne,  or  with  num 
.  .  .  num,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  alternative  questions :  as,  num  HomCrum, 
num  HCsiodum  coCgit  obmtitescere  senecttis  ?  CM.  23,  did  length  of  days 
compel  either  Homer  or  nesiod  to  hush  his  voice  ?    (1692). 

1525.  An  alternative  question  is  answered  by  repeating  one  member  or 
some  part  of  it,  with  such  changes  as  the  context  may  require. 

Pronoun  Questions. 

1526.  Pronoun  questions  or  exclamations  are  introduced 
by  interrogative  pronouns,  or  words  of  pronoun  origin. 

Such  words  are :  (a.)  quis  qui,  quOius,  uter,  quSlis,  quantus,  quotus : 
as,  quid  ridCs?  H.  S.  2,  5,  3,  why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  (1144).  uter  est  In- 
sftnior  hGrum  ?  H.  ^.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  is  the  greater  crank  ?  h5ra 
quota  est?  H.  S.  2,  6,  44,  what's  o'clock?  {b.)  Or  unde,  ubi,  qu5,  qu6r 
or  cQr,  qui  ablative,  hatv^  quin,  why  not^  quam,  how^  quandS,  quotiSns :  as, 
unde  venis  et  qu5  tendis  f  1 1. 5".  i,  9, 62,  whence  dost  thou  comc^  and  whither 
art  thou  bound?  deus  falli  qui  potuit  ?  DA\  3,  76,  how  could  a  god  have 
been  taken  in?  (1495).  qnam  bellum  erat  cSnfitCri  nescire,  DN.  i,  84, 
how  pretty  it  would  have  been  to  own  up  that  you  did  not  know  (1 495). 
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1597.  Sometimes  quin  loses  its  interrogative  force,  and  introduces  an 
impatient  imperative,  particularly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  or  an  indicative 
of  sudden  declaration  of  something  obvious  or  startling:  as, 

(a.)  quin  mC  aspice,  PI.  Most,  172,  why  look  me  over,  won*t  you  ?  i.  e. 
me  aspice,  quin  aspicis  ?  {b,)  quin  discupi5  dicere,  PI.  7W.  932,  why  I 
am  bursting  with  desire  to  tell. 

1528.  In  Plautus,  Terence,  Horace,  and  Livy,  ut,  how,  alsc^is  used  in  questions: 
as,  ut  vales  ?  PI.  R,  1304,  how  do  you  do?  ut  sese  in  SamniG  res  habent  ? 
L.  10, 18,  II,  how  is  every  thinsrin  Samnium  ?  Very  commonly,  and  in  Cicero  only  so, 
in  exclamations  also :  as,  ut  tortQnStl  sunt  fabri  ferrlrii,  qui  apud  carbd- 
nes  adsident ;  semper  calent,  PI.  ^.531,  what  lucky  dogs  Hie  blacksmiths  be, 
theU  sit  by  redhot  coals;  they  We  always  warm* 

z^.  In  poetry,  quis,  uter,  and  quantus  are  found  a  few  times  with  -ne  at- 
tached; as,  uteme  ad  cSsus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius?  H.  S,  2,  2, 107, 
which  of  the  two  in  doubtful  straits  will  better  in  himself  confide  ? 

X530.  Two  or  more  questions  or  exclamations  are  sometimes  united  with 
one  and  the  same  verb :  as, 

unde  qu5  veni  ?  H.  3,  27,  37,  whence  whither  am  I  come  f  quot  dies 
quam  frigidis  rebus  absGmpsi,  Plin.  £p,  i,  9,  3,  how  many  days  have  1 
frittered  away  in  utter  vapidities,  qusmtae  quotiens  occSsiCnes  quam 
praecllrae  nierunt,  Mil,  38,  what  great  chattces  there  wercy  time  and  again^ 
fplendid  ones  too. 

Some  Applications  of  Questions. 

1^31.  A  question  in  the  indicative  present  or  future  may  be  used 
to  intimate  command  or  exhortation,  deliberation,  or  appeal :  as, 

(a.)  abin  hinc  ?  T.  Eu.  861,  will  you  get  out  of  this  ?  abin  an  nOn  ?  : : 
abeO,  PI.  Anl.  660,  will  you  begone  or  not?  ::  I*lfgo.  quin  abis  ?  PI.  MG, 
1087,  why  wotCt  you  begone  ?  or  get  you  gotte^  begone,  nSn  taces  ?  T.  Ph,  987, 
7vonU  you  fust  hold  your  tongue?  ecquis  currit  pollinctGrem  arcessere  ? 
PI.  As.  910,  won't  some  one  run  to  fetch  the  undertaker  man?  quin  c6n- 
scendimus  equ5s?  L.  i,  57,  7,  why  not  mount?  or  to  horse^  to  horse, 
[b,)  quid  est,  Crasse,  imusne  sessum  ?  DO.  3,  17,  what  say  you^  Crassus^ 
shall  we  go  and  take  a  seat?  quoi  d5n5  lepidum  novum  libellum  ?  Cat.  1,1, 
unto  whom  shall  I  give  the  neat  new  booklet  ?  quid  ag5  ?  adeS,  mane5  ? 
T.  Ph,  736,  what  shall  I  do?  go  up  and  speaky  or  wait  ?  {c. )  e5n  ?  voc5  hllc 
hominem  ?  : :  i,  vocS,  PI.  Most.  774,  shall  I  go^  and  shall  I  call  him  here? 
: :  go  call  him.  See  also  1623.  Such  indicative  questions  occur  particularly 
in  old  Latin,  in  Catullus,  in  Cicero's  early  works  and  letters,  and  in  Vergil. 

1532.  Some  set  forms  occur  repeatedly,  especially  in  questions  of  curios- 
ity, surprise,  incredulity,  wrath,  or  captiousness :  as, 

sed  quid  ais  ?  T.  Andr.  575.  but  apropos^  or  but  by  the  toay  (1500).  quid 
istic  ?  T.  Andr.  572,  welly  well,  have  it  your  way:  compare  quid  istic  verba 
facimus?  PI.  E.  141.  ain  ttX  ?  Br,  152,  noy  not  seriously?  itane?  T.  Eu. 
1058,  not  really  ?  Frequently  egone :  as,  quid  nunc  tacere  cSgitSs  ?  : : 
egone  ?  T.  Nau.  608,  what  do  you  think  of  doing  noio?  : :  whaty  I?  In 
Plautus,  threats  are  sometimes  introduced  by  scin  qu5  modO?  do  you  know 
how  ?  i.  e.  at  your  peril. 
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Z533.  A  question  is  sometimes  united  with  a  participle,  or  an  ablative 
absolute,  or  thrown  into  a  subordinate  sentence :  as, 

quern  frOctum  petentCs  scire  cupimus  ilia  qu5  mod5  moveantur? 
Fin*  3,  37,  with  what  practical  end  in  view  do  we  seeJt  to  know  how  yon  bodies 
in  the  sky  keep  in  motion?  quS  frequentiS  prOsequente  crCditis  n5s 
illinc  profect5s  ?  L.  7,  30,  2\yby  what  multitudes  do  you  think  we  were  seen 
off  when  we  left  that  town  f  *  hominCs  '  inquit '  CmistL'  quid  uti  faceret  ? 
Sest,  S4,*you  bought  up  men  *  says  he  ;  with  what  purpose  ? 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  INTIMATION. 

X534.  The  infinitive  is  principally  used  in  subordination,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  under  that  head.  One  use,  however,  of  the  present  infinitive 
in  main  sentences,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  a  past  indicative,  requires 
mention  here. 

1535.  In  animated  narration,  the  present  infinitive 
with  a  subject  in  the  nominative  sometimes  takes  the 
place  of  the  imperfect  or  perfect  indicative  :  as, 

interim  c5tidie  Caesar  Aeduds  frQmentum  flSgitSre,  i,  16,  i,  there 
was  Caesar  meantime  cz'cry  day  dunning  and  dunning  the  Aeduans  for  the 
grain,  Diod5ru8  sordidStus  circum  hospitSs  cursSre,  rem  omnibus 
nSrrSre,  K  4,  41,  Diodorus  kept  running  round  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  from 
friend  to  friend ^  telling  his  tale  to  everybody.  intereS  Catilina  in  primS  acie 
versSri,  labGrantibus  succurrere,  S.  C,  60,  4,  Catiline  meantime  bustling 
round  in  the  forefront  of  battle^  helping  them  that  were  sore  bestead,  turn  vCrO 
ing^enti  8on5  caelum  strepere,  e\  micSre  ignCs,  metCl  omnCs  torpSre, 
L.  21,  58,  5,  at  this  crisis  the  welkin  ringing  with  a  dreadful  roar,  fires  flash- 
ing, everybody  paralyzed  with  fear.  This  infinitive  occurs  in  almost  all  writers, 
for  instance,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  particularly  Sallust,  Livy, 
and  Tacitus.  Less  commonly  in  Caesar.  Usually  two  or  more  infinitives  are 
combined,  and  infinitives  are  freely  mixed  with  mdicatives.  The  subject  is 
never  in  the  second  person. 

1536.  This  infinitive  is  used  to  sketch  or  outline  persistent,  strikinff,  or  porten- 
tous action,  where  description  fails ;  and  as  it  merely  intimates  the  action,  without 
distinct  declaration,  and  without  notation  of  time,  number,  or  person,  it  is  allied  the 
Infinitive  of  Intimation.     It  cannot  be  adequately  represented  m  English. 

1537.  The  infinitive  of  intimation  is  sometimes  used  without  a  subject, 
when  emphasis  centres  in  the  action  alone ;  as, 

ubi  turrim  procul  cSnstitu!  vidCrunt,  inridCre  ex  mtird,  2,  30, 3,  when 
they  saw  the  tower  planted  some  way  off,  jeer  after  jeer  from  t/ie  walL  tum 
spectSculum  horribile  in  campis  patentibus :  sequi  f ugere,  occidi  cap!, 
S.  /.  loi,  II,  then  a  heartrending  spectacle  in  the  open  fields:  chasing  and  rac- 
ing, killing  and  catching. 

1^38.  This  infinitive  has  rarely  an  interrogative  implication  :  as,  rCx  tC  erg5  In 
oculis  : :  scilicet : :  gestSre  ?  :  :  v€ra,  T.  Eu.  401,  your  king  then  always 
bearing  you  : :  of  course,  of  course : :  in  eye  ?  ::  oh  yes, 
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Z539.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  infinitive  of  intimation  is  some- 
times used  from  Sallust  on  with  cum,  when.  Also  by  Tacitus  in  a  temporal 
protasis  with  ub!,  ut,  or  postquam,  coordinated  with  a  present  or  imperfect 
mdicative  protasis :  as, 

(a.)  cingCbStur  interim  milite  domus,  cum  Lib5  voc&re  percussO- 
rem,  Ta.  2,  31,  the  house  meantime  was  encomt^assed  with  soldiers ^  when  Libo 
called  for  somebody  to  kill  him  (1869).  {p,)  ubi  crQdCscere  sCditiG  et  S  con- 
vfciis  ad  tela  trSnsibant,  inici  catCnSs  FUviSnd  iubet,  Ta.  H.  3, 10,  when 
the  riot  was  waxing  hot,  and  they  were  proceeding  from  invectives  to  open  vio» 
lence,  he  orders  Flavian  to  be  clapped  in  irons  ( 1933). 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Declarations. 


I.    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  DESIRE. 

(A.)    Wish. 

1540.  The  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  a 
wish. 

Wishes  are  often  introduced  by  utinam,  in  old  and  poetical  Latin  also  by 
uti,  ut,  and  curses  in  old  Latin  bv  (^ul ;  these  words  were  originally  inter- 
rogative, ho70.  Sometimes  the  wisn  is  limited  by  mode,  only.  In  negative 
wishes  nC  is  used,  either  alone,  or  preceded  by  utinam  or  modo ;  rarely 
n5n,  or  the  old-fashioned  nee,  not  (1446). 

1541.  (i.)  The  present  and  perfect  represent  a  wish  as  prac- 
ticable ;  although  a  hopeless  wish  may,  of  course,  if  the  speaker 
chooses,  be  represented  as  practicable :  as, 

(a.)  te  spectem,  suprCma  mihi  cum  vCnerit  h5ra,  Tib.  i,  \,  $%on 
thee  I^dgaiet  when  my  last  hour  shall  come,  utinam  ilium  diem  videam, 
Att,  3,  3, 1  hope  I  may  see  the  day,  (b.)  utinam  cOnSre,  Ph.  2.  loi,  /hope 
you  may  make  the  effort,  {c)  dl  vortant  bene  quod  agSs,  T.  I/ec,  196,  may 
gods  speed  well  whatever  you  undertake*  qui  ilium  di  omnCs  perduint,  T. 
Ph,  123,  him  may  all  gods  fordo,  5  utinam  bibemae  duplicentur  tempora 
brQmae,  Prop,  i,  8,  9,  ok  that  the  wititer's  time  may  doubled  be,  utinam 
reviviscat  frSter,  Gell.  10,  6,  2,  /  hope  my  brother  may  rise  from  his  grave. 
ni  istiXc  luppiter  sirlt,  L.  28,  28,  11,  now  Jupiter  foref end.  The  perfect  is 
found  principally  in  old  Latin. 

1542.  The  present  is  very  common  in  asseveration :  as, 

peream,  nisi  soUicitus  sum,  Fam.  15,  19,  4,  may  I  die,  if  I  am  not  wor- 
ried, sollicitat,  ita  vivam,  me  tua  valCtfidS,  Fam.  16,  20,  your  state  of 
health  worries  me,  as  I  hope  to  live,  ita  vivam,  ut  mSximSs  stimptQs  faciO, 
Att,  5,  15,  2^  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  am  making  great  outlays.    See  also  1622. 
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blti€T  truss  ^1105/.      ufciu«iu  I 

havefu^lUd  tne  expectations, 

1544.  (2.)  The  imperfect  represents  a  wish  as  hopeless  in 
the  present  or  immediate  future,  the  pluperfect  represents  it  as 
unfulfilled  in  the  past :  as, 

(a.)  tecum  ladere  sicut  ipsa  possem,  Cat.  2,  9,  could  /  with  thee  but 
playt  een  as  thy  mistress^  self^  to  Lesbia's  sparrow,  utinam  ego  tertius  v5- 
bis  amicus  adsciiberer,  777.  5,  63,  would  that  1  could  be  enrolled  with  you 
myself^  as  the  third  friend^  says  tyrant  Dionysius  to  Damon  and  Phintias. 
{b.)  utinam  mIS  mortuum  prius  ^dissSs,  ^Fr.  i,  3,  i,  I  wish  you  had  seen 
me  dead  first,  (e.)  utinam  nS  in  nemore  PCliS  secQribus  caesa  acci- 
disset  abiCgna  ad  terram  trabCs,  £.  in  Comif.  2,  34,  had  but^  in  Pelion^s 
grovcy  by  axes  felled^  ne*er  fallen  to  the  earth  the  beam  offir^  i.  e.  for  the  Argo. 
utinam  ille  omnis  sCcum  cOpiSs  Cdtlxisset,  C.  2,  4,  /  only  wish  the  man 
had  marched  out  all  his  train-bands  with  him, 

Z5411.  In  old  or  poetical  Latin,  the  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  unfulfilled  past 
action,  like  the  usual  pluperfect ;  as,  utinam  in  SiciliS  perbiterCs,  PI.  R.  494, 
would  thou  hadst  died  in  Sicily,  utinam  tC  dl  prius  perderent,  PI.  Cap.  537, 
/  wish  the  gods  had  cut  thee  off  before. 

X546.  In  poetry,  a  wish  is  sometimes  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  conditional  protasis 
with  81  or  5  si :  as,  5  si  urnam  argentl  fOrs  quae  mihi  m5nstret,  H.  .S.  2, 
6,  10,  oh  if  some  chance  a  pot  of  money  may  to  me  reveal. 


(B.)  Exhortation,  Direction,  Statement  of  Propriety. 

1547.  The  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  an 
exhortation,  a  direction,  or  a  statement  of  propriety. 

The  subjunctive  of  exhortation  is  sometimes  preceded  in  old  Latin  by 
uti  or  ut,  originally  interrogative.  In  negative  exhortations  or  directions, 
nC,  nCmO,  nihil,  or  numquam,  &c.,  is  used,  rarely  n5n. 

1548.  (i.)  The  present  expresses  what  is  to  be  done  or  is  not 
to  be  done  in  the  future :  as, 

(a.)  h5c  quod  coepi  piimum  CnSrrem,  T.  Hau.  it^  first  let  me  tell  the 
story  I've  begun,  taceam  nunc  iam,  Pl.  B.  1058,  let  me  now  hold  my  tongue. 
c5nsIdSmus  hie  in  umbrS,  Leg.  2,  7,  let  us  sit  down  here  in  the  shade.  nC 
difficilia  optCmus,  V.  4, 15,  let  us  not  hanher  after  impossibilities,  (b.)  HAICE 
•  VTEI  •  IN  •  COVENTIONID  •  EXDEICATIS,  CIL.  1, 196, 23,  this  you  are  to  proclaim 
in  public  assembly,  (c.)  n5mina  dSclinSre  et  verba  in  primis  pueii  sciant, 
Quintil.  I,  4,  22^  first  and  foi'cmost  boys  are  to  know  how  to  inflect  nouns  and 
verbs,  uti  adserventur  mSgnS  diligentiS,  PI.  Cap.  115,  let  them  be  watched 
with  all  due  care.  nC  quia  tamquam  parva  fastidiat  grammaticCs  ele- 
menta,  Quintil.  i,  4,  6,  let  no  man  look  down  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
fancying  them  insignificant. 
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Z549.  (2.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  rare:  as,  idem  dictum  sit,  Quintil.  i,  i. 
%t  the  same  be  said^  once  for  all.  Mostly  in  prohibitions :  as,  morStUS  sit  nCmo 
qu5  minus  abeant,  L.  9,  11,  13,  let  no  man  hinder  them  from  going  away , 

Z550.  In  positive  commands,  the  second  person  singular  often  has  a  defi- 
nite subject  in  old  or  epistolary  Latin,  and  particularly  sis,  for  the  imperative 
es  or  cstd.    Usually  however  an  indefinite  subject  ( 1030) :  as, 

(a.)  eSs,  PI.  R,  U9,  be  off,  hic  apud  n5s  hodiC  cCnCs,  PL  Most.  11 29, 
dine  here  with  us  toaav,  cautus  sis,  m!  TirO,  Fam.  16, 9, 4,  you  must  be  care- 
ful, dear  Tiro,  (b.)  ist5  bond  QtSre,  dum  adsit,  CM.  33,  eujoy  this  blessing 
while  you  have  it  with  you, 

15^1.  In  prohibitions,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  is  often 
used  m  old  Latin  with  a  definite  subject.  Usually  however  the  perfect 
is  employed,  eithet  with  a  definite  or  with  an  indefinite  subject :  as, 

(a.)  nC  ilium  verberCs,  PI.  B,  747,^^/  mustn*t  thrash  the  man.  Once  in 
Horace :  nS  sis  patruos  mih!,  S,  2,  %,  88,  dan^t  play  stern  governor  to  me. 
(b.)  nC  trSnsieris  IbSrum,  L.  21, 44, 6,  dA?  not  cross  the  Ibems,  quod  dubi- 
tSs  nC  fCceris,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  18,  5,  what  you  have  dottbt  about,  never  do. 

1552.  (3.)  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  past  obligation  or  necessity :  as, 

(a.)  Imperfect:  quae  hic  erant  cQrarCs,  T.  Hec.  230,  that*  shouldst have 
looked  to  matters  here.  paterCtur,  T.  Ifau,  202,  he  should  have  stood  it.  quod 
si  mels  incommodls  laetSbantur,  urbis  tamen  periculS  commovCrentur, 
Sest.  54,  7oellt  if  they  did  gloat  over  my  mishaps,  still  they  ought  to  have  beeti 
touched  by  the  danger  to  Rome,  ctSs  irCs  potius,  PI.  Per.  'j  10,  you  *d  better 
have  gone  tomorrow,  i.  e.  have  resolved  to  eo  tomorrow.  poenSs  penderCs, 
PI.  B.  427,  thou  hadst  to  pay  a  penally,  (b.)  Pluperfect :  restitissCs,  rCptig- 
nSssSs,  mortem  pQgnSns  oppetissCs,  Poet,  in  Sest.  45,  thou  shouldst  have 
made  a  stand,  fought  back,  and  f^hting  met  thy  fate,  quid  facere  dCbuist!  ? 
frOmentum  nC  CmissCs,  V.  -x,  19^,  what  ought  you  to  have  done?  you  should 
not  have  bought  any  wheat.  Usually,  however,  past  obligation  or  necessit^r  is 
expressed  by  the  gerundive  construction,  or  by  some  separate  verb  meaning 
^tt^i4/(i496). 

(C.)   Willingness,  Assumption,  Concession. 

1553.  The  subjunctive  of  desire  may  be  used  to  denote  will- 
ingness, assumption,  or  concession :  as, 

5derint  dum  metuant.  Poet,  in  Suet.  Cal.  30,  they  are  welcome  to  hate,  as 
long  as  they  fear.  nS  sit  sSnC  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certC  est, 
TD.  2,  14,  grant  for  aught  I  care  that  pain  is  not  the  worst  evil,  an  evil  it 
certainly  is.    nil  fScerit,  estO,  J.  6,  222,  he  may  be  guiltless,  be  it  so. 


11.    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  ACTION  CONCEIVABLE. 

1554.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  represent  ac- 
tion as  conceivable,  without  asserting  that  it  actually 
takes  place. 
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In  some  of  its  applications,  this  subjunctive  is  often  more  exactly  defined 
by  an  expression  of  doubt  or  of  assurance:  as,  fSrs  fuat  an  in  Plautus, 
fOrsitan  from  Terence  on  (rarely  fOrsan,  fdra),  fOrtasse,  vtay  be^  perhaps ; 
opinor,  baud  sciG  an,  I  famy ;  facile,  rasilyl  sine  QIU  dubitStiGne,  unhes' 
itiUitigly,  &c^  &C.    The  negative  used  with  this  subjunctive  is  n5n. 

Z555.  This  subjunctive  is  particularly  common  in  guarded  or  diffident  state- 
ments :  thus,  velim,  /  could  wis/t^  n51im,  /  should  not  be  willing^  mSlim,  /  would 
rather^  dixerim,  /  sliould  say^  are  often  preferred  to  a  blunter  volG,  /  insist^  n515, 
/  uvmV,  mS15, 1  prefer^  or  dicO,  /  say, 

1556.  The  present  denotes  action  in  an  indefinite  future  :  as, 

(tf.)  ego  f5rsitan  in  grege  adnumerer,  RA,  89,  as  for  me^  /iw/>>l/  ;Vr- 
haps  be  counted  in  the  common  herd,  ml&tuom  argentum  rogem,  PI.  ZW.  758, 
money  I  might  borrow,  baud  8ci5  an  r€cte  dIcSmus,  Sest,  58,  /  raiher  thmk 
we  may  say  with  propriety,  {b.)  The  second  person  singular  generally  has  an 
imaginary  subject  (1030) :  as,  dicSs  hie  fOrsitan,  J.  i,  i  w,  here  peradventure 
thou  mayst  say^  i.  e.  anybody  may  say.  rogCs  mC  quid  sit  deus,  auctdre 
titar  SimSnidC,  DN.  i,  60,  you  may  ask  me.  what  god  is;  I  should  follow  the 
lead  of  Simonides,  migrantis  cemfis,  V.  4, 401,  thott  canst  descry  them  on  the 
move  ( 1635).  Often  with  some  generalizing  word,  such  as  saepe,  numquam, 
pltirCs :  as,  saepe  videfis,  H.  ^.  i,  ^  SS,  thou  oft  canst  see,  FCrtHnam 
citius  repetifis  quam  retineSs,  Publil.  Syr.  16S,  cUime  Fortune  thou  mayst 
sooner  find  than  bind,  (r.)  nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi,  H.  S,  i,  3,  19,  now 
somebody  may  say  t9  me  (more  commonly  dicet  aliquis,  dIcCs,  iSlo).  fOr- 
sitan  aliquis  dIcat,  L.  5,  52,  ^^  perhaps  somebody  may  say,  mirum  fSrtasse 
h6c  vCbis  videStur,  V,  3,  lo^^  perhaps  this  may  seem  strange  to  you. 

'557*  (!•)  I'h^  perfect  is  rarely  used  of  past  time.  In  this  use  it  resem- 
bles the  perfect  of  concession  (1553) :  as, 

(a.)  fOrsitan  temere  fScerim,  KA,  31,  peradventure  I  may  have  acted 
rashly.  errSverim  f5rta88e,fPlin.  Ep,  I,  23,  2,  I  may  have  been  mistaken 
perhaps,  {b.)  concSdS;  fOrsitan  aliquis  aliquandO  Cius  modi  quippiam 
fCcerit,  V,  2,  78,  I  grant  it;  perhaps  somebody,  at  some  time  or  other,  may 
have  done  something  of  the  sort,  haec  ipsa  fGrsitan  fuerint  n5n  necesslria, 
Br,  52,  even  this  may  perhaps  haz^e  been  superfluous. 

1558.  (2.)  The  perfect  is  oftenest  used  with  a  future  meaning,  and 
particularly  the  first  person  singular  active  of  verbs  meaning  think  or 
say:  as, 

{a.)  nOn  facile  dixerim,  TD.  5*  121, 1  could  not  reatlily  say,  h5c  sine 
tUlS  dubitStiGne  c5nfirmSverim,  nr.  25,  this  lean  assert  without  any  hesita* 
tion,  pSce  tuS  dixerim,  TD.  5,  12,  ^  your  leave  I  would  say.  The  first 
person  plural  occurs  first  in  Cornificius,  and  is  rare :  as,  hunc  deum  rite 
beStum  dixerimus,  DA\  1,  52,  such  a  god  we  should  be  right  in  pronouncing 
happv.  {Jf.)  plane  perfectum  DCmosthenem  facile  dixeris,  Br.  3$*^*^ 
wotild  readily  pronounce  Demosthenes  absolutely  perfect  ( 1030).  tG  vCrB  eum 
nee  nimis  valdC  umquam  nee  nimis  saepe  laudSveris,  Leg.  3,  i,  oh  uo^ 
rest  assured  you  never  can  praise  him  too  emphatically  nor  too  often,  conlu* 
viem  istam  n5n  nisi  metQ  co^rcueris,  Ta.  14,  44,  sttch  a  motley  rabble 
you  can  only  keep  under  by  terrorism,  {c.)  fSrsitan  quispiam  dixerit.  Off, 
3,  29.  perhaps  somebody  may  say. 
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1559.  (i.)  The  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  action  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  the  past :  as, 

(a,)  n5n  ego  h5c  ferrem  calidus  iuventS  cSnsule  PlancS,  H.  3,  14, 
27,  this  I  should  not  have  brooked  in  my  hot  youth,  in  Fiancu/  consulate, 
{b.)  The  second  person  singular,  particularly  of  verbs  meaning  see,  make  out, 
think,  say,  generally  has  an  imaginary  subject  ( 1030) :  as,  vidirCs,  H.  S,  2, 
8,  77,  thou  mi^htst  have  seen.  cernerCs,  ll  22, 7, 12,  you  might  have  descried, 
nescirCs,  L.  3>  35t  3>  you  could  not  have  told,  tS  columen  r£i  pflbHcae 
dicerCs  iiituSii,  Sest.  10,  you  would  have  sworn  you  were  gazing  on  a  pillar 
of  the  state,  {c)  qui  vid€ret,  urbem  captam  dlceret,  V,  4,  52,  anybody  who 
saw  it,  would  have  said  it  was  a  captured  city,  did  h5c  in  tC  nSn  potest, 
posset  in  Tarquini5,  cum  rSgnQ  esset  expulsus,  TD,  i,  88,  this  cannot  be 
said  in  your  case;  it  might  have  been  said  in  Tarquin*s,  when  he  was  driven 
from  the  throne. 

1560.  (2.)  The  imperfect  often  denotes  action  not  performed  at 
the  present  time ;  so  especially  vellem  (ndllem,  m&Uem)  :  as, 

(a.)  nimis  vellem  habSre  perticam,  PI.  As.  589, 1  wish  so  much  I  had 
a  stick,  vellem  adesse  posset  Panaetius;  quaererem  ex  e5,  TD.  i,  81, 
/  only  wish  Panaetius  could  /v  with  us:  I  should  ask  him  (Panaetius  was 
dead),  cuperem  voltum  vidCre  tuum,  Att,  4,  16,  7, 1  should  like  to  see  the 
expression  of  your  face.  mSllem  Cerbenim  metueris,  TD.  1,12, 1  would 
rather  you  stood  in  dread  of  Cerberus,  possem  idem  facere,  TD.  i,  84, 
/could  do  the  same,  (b.)  melius  sequerSre  cupldine  captam,  O.  14,  28, 
better  for  thee  it  were  a  laving  bride  to  woo,  (c.)  in  hic  fSrtdnl  perQtilis 
€iu8  opera  esset,  Att.  9,  17,  2,  in  the  present  pinch  his  services  wottld  be 
extretnely  valuable. 

1 561.  The  pluperfect  represents  action  which  did  not  take  place 
in  the  past :  as, 

(a,)  vcUcm  quidem  licSret:  h5c  dlzissem,  /iA.  13S,  I  only  wish  it 
were  allowed;  I  should  have  said  so  and  so.  (b.)  dedissSs  huic  animd  pir 
corpus,  fCcisset  quod  optSbat,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  12,  S,you  might  have  given  this 
spirit  a  body  to  match  ;  he  would  have  done  what  he  craved  to  do,  {c)  urbSs 
et  rCgnaxeleriter  tanta  nSquitia  dSvorfire  potuisset,  Ph.  2,  67,  such  colos- 
sal prodigality  might  have  been  capable  of  swallowing  down  cities  and  kingdoms 
speedily,  vicissent  inprobQs  boni ;  quid  deinde  ?  Sest.  43,  the  good  might 
have  overpowered  the  bad ;  what  next  ? 

156a.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  subjunctive  of  action  conceiv- 
able often  extends  to  subordinate  sentences:  see  1731. 

Questions. 

^563-  !•  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  ask  what  action 
or  whether  any  action  is  desired,  commanded,  proper,  or  neces- 
sary. 

In  many  instances  a  negative  answer  or  no  answer  at  all  is  expected. 
The  negative  is  nf ,  sometimes  n6n. 
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(a,)  qu5  m€  vcrtam  ?  Scaur,  19,  which  way  shall  I  turn  t  quid  faciam, 
praescribe  : :  quiiscls  : :  ni  faciam,  inquis,  omnhiS  versfls  ?  H,  S.  2,1, 
5,  lay  down  the  law^  what  I*m  to  do ::  keep  still : :  wilt  have  me  write,  savst 
thou,  no  verse  at  all  ?  quid  igitur  faciam  ?  n5n  earn  ?  T.  Eu.  46,  what  then 
am  I  to  dot  not  go  ?  quid  ni  meminerim  ?  DO,  2,  273,  why  should  not  I  re- 
member f  or  of  course  I  remember,  huic  cSdSmus  ?  hflius  condiciOnSs 
audilmus?  Ph.  13,  16,  shall  we  bout  the  knee  to  him  f  shall  we  listen  to  his 
terms?  (b.)  quid  tandem  mC  facere  decuit?  quiSscerem  et  paterer  ?  L. 
42, 41, 12,  wliat  in  the  world  ought  I  to  have  done  ?  keep  ituictive  and  stand  itf 

X  <6a.  Such  questions  sometimes  have  the  alternative  form :  as,  Corinthiis  hel- 
ium moiclmus.  an  n5n  ?  Inv.  i,  17,  are  we  to  declare  war  against  Corinth,  or 
not  f  utrum  indicSre  mC  €i  thSnsaurum  ae^uom  fuit,  an  ego  alium  do- 
minum  paterer  fieri  hlsce  aedibus?  PL  Trl,  175,  should  I  have  pointed  out 
the  hoard  to  him^  or  should  I  have  allowed  another  to  become  the  owner  of  this 
house?  here  paterer  is  equivalent  to  aequom  fuit  pati  (1493)- 

1565.  II.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  ask  whether  action 
is  conceivable :  as, 

(a.)  quia  putet  celeritltem  ingenil  L.  Brflt5  dSfuisse  ?  Br,  53,  who 
can  suppose  that  Brutus  lacked  ready  wit  f  i.  e.  nimS  putet  ( 1556),  put Ibit 
( 1620),  or  putSre  potest,  si  enim  ZinOni  licuit,  cQr  nOn  liceat  CatSni  ? 
Fin.  3,  1 5,  for  if  it  was  allowed  Zeno,  why  should  not  it  be  allowed  Cato  ? 
{b.)  h9c  tantum  bellum  quis  umquam  arbitrSrCtur  ab  QnO  imperStSre 
cGnfici  posse  ?  IP.  31,  who  iwmld  ever  have  drecuned  that  this  stupendous 
7var  could  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  single  commander?  The  imperfect 
sometimes  denotes  action  not  performed  at  the  present  time  (1560)  : 
quis  enim  civis  r€gi  n5n  favCret?  D.  6,  for  what  Roman  would  not  feel 
for  the  king?  (c.)  ego  t€  vidf  re  nOluerim  ?  QFr,  i,  3,  i,  I  have  objected  to 
seeing  you  f 

1^66.  The  subjupctive  is  often  used  in  interrogative  outbursts  of 
surprise,  disapprobation,  indignation,  or  captious  rejoinder.  In  such 
questions  a  pronoun,  ego,  tfl  (ille),  is  usually  expressed.  The  nega- 
tive is  nSn. 

This  subjunctive  occurs  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  Cicero,  oftenest  the 
letters,  in  Horace,  Vergil,  and  Livy.    Not  in  Caesar  nor  Sal  lust. 

1567.  (i.)  The  question  may  have  no  interrogative  word,  or  may  have 
-ne,  especially  in  comedy :  as, 

(a.)  n6n  tac€8  } : :  taceam  ?  T.  Ph.  c^7,you  hold  your  tongue  : :  I  hold 
my  tongue  ?  nS  flC  : :  egone  ilium  nOn  fleam  ?  PI.  Cap,  139,  weep  not :: 
what,  /not  weep  for  him  ?  ttl  pulsSs  omne  quod  obstat  ?  H.  S.  2.  6,  30, 
what,  you,  sir,  punch  whatever  *s  in  your  way  ?  faveSs  ttl  hosti  ?  illc  litterls 
ad  t€  mittat  ?  Ph.  7,  5,  you,sir,  sympathize  with  the  enemy  ?  he  correspond  with 
you?  sapiSnsne  n6n  timeat?  Ac,  2,  135.  a  sage  not  be  afraid?  (b.)  ego 
mihl  umquam  bondrum  praesidium  dCfutQrum  putSrem  ?  Mil.  94,  could 
I  have  dreamed  that  /should  ever  lack  the  protection  of  the  patriotic  ?  (c.)*  apud 
exercitum  mih!  fueris '  inquit  *  tot  annOs  ?  *  Mur.  21,*  to  think  of  your  hav- 
ing been  with  the  army,  bless  mysottl^  says  he, '  so  many  years*  {d.)  mihl  cQius- 
quam  salQs  tanti  fuisset,  ut  meam  neglegerem  ?  Suit.  45,  could  anybody* s 
safety  have  been  so  important  in  my  eyes  as  to  make  me  disregard  my  own  ? 
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X568.  (3.)  The  question  may  have  utl  or  at:  as, 

t€  ut  aUa  r€8  frangat  ?  to  ut  umquam  t€  corrigSs  ?  C.  i,  22,  any  thing 
break  you  dawn  f  yott  ever  reform  i  pater  ut  obesse  fllid  dibeat  ?  Plane. 
31,  a  father  morally  bound  to  work  against  his  son  ? 

15^  (3-)  The  question  with  uti  or  ut  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  remnant 
of  another  question  with  -nc  or  -n.  In  this  combination,  -ne  either  pre- 
cedes, joinecl  to  an  emphatic  word,  or  it  is  atuched  directly  to  uti  or  ut :  as, 

{a.)  egone  ut  t€  interpellem  ?  TD.  2, 42,  what  I?  interrupt  you  ?  illine 
ut  imptkne  concitent  finitima  bella  ?  L.  4,  2, 12,  w/tat^  they  be  allowed  to  stir 
up  border  warfare  with  impunity  ?  virgO  haec  liberast : :  meane  ancilla 
libera  ut  sit,  quam  ego  numquam  Cmisi  manQ  ?  PI.  Cur.  615,  this  girl  is 
free  : :  my  servant-girl  f  she  to  be  free  ^  when  I  have  never  set  her  free  )  (b.)  utne 
tegam  spurc5  DImae  latus?  H.  ^.  2,  5.  18,  what,  I'm  to  shield  a  nasty 
Dama's  suie  ?  somnium.  utinc  haec  ignSriret  sudm  patrem  ?  T.  PL 
874,  oh  bosh,  not  to  have  knoiun  the  father  that  begat  her  f    See  1505  and  1532. 

X570.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  interrogative  subjunctive  is 
often  used  in  subordinate  sentences  :  see  1731. 


THE   IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Command. 

1571.  The  second  person  of  the  imperative  mood  is 
used  in  commands,  either  particular  or  general. 

Commands  are  very  often  attended  by  a  vocative  or  vocative  nominative, 
or  by  ttl,  sir,  sirrah,  or  vCs,  gentlemen,  you  people  ( 1 1  iS).  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  follows :  {a.)  Order,  often  to  an  inferior :  thus,  to  an  official :  lictor, 
conligS  mantks,  /iab.  13,  L.  i.  26,  7,  Gell.  12,  3,  2,  lictor,  tie  up  his  wrists. 
To  soldiers:  as,  dSsilite  militSs,  4,  25,  3,  overboard,  my  men.  signifer, 
statue  signum,  L.  5,  55»  i»  standardbearer,  plant  your  standard.  Infer  miles 
signum,  L.  6,  8,  i,  advance  your  stamlard,  man,  or  charge.  To  sailors:  as, 
htic  dirigite  nSvSs,  L.  29, 27, 13,  heatl your  jsralleys  this  way.  To  slaves :  as, 
convorrite  aedSs  scOpis,  agite  strCnuS,  PI.  B.  10,  sweef)  up  the  house  with 
brooms,  be  brisk.  Also  to  an  equal :  as,  aperite  aliquis,  PI.  Mer.  \yi,jot>en  the 
door  there  somebody  (loSo).  Or  to  a  superior:  as,  heus,  exi,  Phaedrome, 
PI.  Cur.  276,  ho  Phaedromus,  come  out.  {b.)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  summons, 
request,  prayer,  imprecation,  wish,  concession,  &c. :  as.  vGs  vQbis  c5n^lite, 
7.  50»  5«  every  man  of  you  for  himself,  is,  bibe,  animd  obsequere,  PI.  A!G, 
677.  ecu,  drink,  and  be  merry,  sperne  voluptStSs,  \{.  K.  i,  2,  55,  scorn  thou 
delights,  quin  ttl  i  intrO,  Pi.  Most,  ^i^  go  in,  go  in,  won't  you  go  in?  (1527). 
patent  portae,  proficiscere,  SdQc  tScum  etiam  omnis  tu5s,  C.  i,  10,  the 
gates  are  oten,  march  forth;  take  out  all  your  myrmidons  with  you  too.  audi, 
luppiter,  L.  I,  32,  6,  bow  d<non  thine  ear,  Jupiter.  I  in  cnicem,  PI.  As.  940, 
get  you  gone  to  t)te  cross,  vive  valSque,  H.  .S".  2,  5,  109,  long  live  and  thrive^ 
or  farewell,    tibi  hab€,  PI.  Men.  6go,  you  keep  it  yourself. 
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157a.  The  imperative  is  often  softened  by  the  addition  of  amSbO,  obse- 
cr5,  QXL9itsby  prithee,  I  beg,  or  sis,  sultis,  sidis,  please  (774).  It  is  sharp- 
ened by  age,  agedum  or  agidum,  age  sis,  mark  me,  or  i,  go,  come  011^  or  by 
inodo,  only.    The  concessive  imperative  sometimes  has  san€,/<?r  all  me. 

X573.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  enclitic  dum,  a  while,  a  minute,  just,  \i  often 
attached  to  the  imperative:  as,  manedum,  PI.  As,  585,  wait  a  minute.  In  classi- 
cal Latin,  dum  is  retained  with  age  and  agite :  as,  afi^edum  cGnferte  cum 
illius  vita  P.  SQllae,  Sull.  72,  come  now,  compare  Sulla's  life  with  thai  man's 
(1075). 

X574.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  imperative  is  often  used  in  the 
protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  :  as, 

toUe  banc  opini5nem,  IQctum  sustuleris,  T/?.  i,  30,  do  away  with 
this  notion,  and  you  will  do  away  with  mourning  for  the  dead.  Once  only  in 
old  Latin,  but  often  in  late  Latin,  with  a  copulative :  as,  perge,  ac  facile 
ecfCceris,  PI.  B.  695,  start  ofi,  atulyou  will  do  it  easily. 

1575.  (i.)  The  third  person,  and  the  longer  forms  of  the  sec- 
ond person,  are  used  particularly  in  laws,  legal  documents,  and 
treaties,  and  also  in  impressive  general  rules  and  maxims :  as, 

(a.)  r€gi5  imperifi  du5  sunt5,  Leg.  3, 8,  there  shall  be  tivo  men  vested  with 
the  power  of  kings,  amicitia  rirf  AntiochO  cum  populG  R5m8nd  his  l€- 
gibus  estS,  L.  38,  38,  i,  there  shall  be  amity  betiveen  king  Antiochus  and  Ronte 
on  the  following  terms,  {b.)  vicinis  bonus  estS,  Cato,  RR.  4,  always  be  gooti 
to  your  neighbours.  mSribus  vivitO  antiquis,  PI.  Tri.  295,  live  thou  in  old- 
time  ways.    The  longer  forms  are  often  called  the  Future  JmpercUive, 

1576.  (2.)  The  longer  forms  of  the  second  perscn  are  also  sometimes  used  in  the 
ordinary  speech  of  cver>'day  life:  as,  Cav5t5,  QFr.  1,  3,  8,  beware.  In  old  Latin, 
often  Ss,  be  thou,  but  in  classical  Latin,  oftener  estO  (or  sis).  Usually  hab€tG, 
meaning  keep,  or  consider,  regularly  SCltO,  SCitSte,  you  must  know  (846).  In  verse, 
the  long  forms  may  sometimes  be  due  to  the  metre  :  as,  hie  hodiC  cCnIt5,  PI.  R» 
14 1 7,  take  dinner  lure  today,  pSr  prO  pari  refertd,  T.  Eu.  445,  pay  tit  for  tat. 
But  also  without  such  necessity :  as,  aufertO  intrO,  PI.  Tru.  914,  take  it  within, 
quietus  estO,  inquam,  T.  Ph.  713,  be  not  concerned,  I  say. 

1577.  (3.)  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  longer  forms  are 
very  often  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  complex  sentence,  particularly 
with  a  future  or  a  future  perfect  protasis :  as, 

si  iste  ibit,  it5,  PI.  Ps.  863,  if  he  shall  go,  go  thou.  medicG  mercCdis 
quantum  poscet,  pr5mitti  iubStO,  Fam.  16,  14,  i,you  must  order  your  med- 
ical man  to  be  promised  all  he  shall  charge  in  the  way  of  a  fee.  ubi  nihil  erit 
quod  scribSs,  id  ipsum  scribitQ,  Att.  4, 8  b,  4.  whett  you  donU  have  anything 
to  write,  then  write  just  that,  cum  ego  P.  GrSnium  testem  prGdQxerO, 
ref ellitd,  si  poteris,  V,  5,  1 54,  when  I  put  Granius  on  the  witness  standi 
refuy  him  if  you  can. 

X578.  In  such  combinations,  however,  the  shorter  forms  are  sometimes  found  : 
as,  ubi  volis,  accerse,  T.  Andr,  %\%,  fetch  me  when  you  will.  ^  And  conversely 
the  longer  forms  are  also  found  with  a  present  protasis :  as,  Qnum  illud  vidCtO,  sI 
m€  amSs,  Fam.  16,  i,  2,  attend  to  this  one  thing,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

1579,  A  command  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  accompany- 
ing fac,  facitS,  fac  ut,  facitQ  ut,  cQrS  ut,  cQr5t5  ut,  vidS,  vidS  ut,  void, 
or  particularly  velim  :  as, 
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mSgnum  fac  animum  habels  et  spein  bonam,  QFr.  i,  2,  i6,  see  that 
you  ke^  up  an  heroic  soul  and  unabated  hope  (1712).  fac  cSs^ites,  Fam,  ii, 
3.  4,  see  that  you  bear  in  mind,  ctlra  ut  valeSs,  Fam,  12,  20, 3,  take  good  care 
of  yourself .  velim  existimSs,  Fam,  12,  29,  2,  /  should  like  to  have  you 
consider.  For  commands  in  the  subjunctive  alone,  see  1547 ;  in  the  future 
indicative,  1624  ;  in  the  form  of  a  question,  1531. 

X580.  A  periphrastic  perfect  passive  form  is  rare :  as,  iQre  caesus  estO,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Macrob.  Sat.  1,4,  19,  he  shall  be  regarded  as  killed  with  justifying  cir^ 
cumstances,  prob€  factum  estO,  L.  22,  10,  6,  Ut  ii  be  considered  J  ust^ed,  at 
v58  admonitt  nostris  quoque  cisibus  este,  O.  TV.  4, 8,  51,  but  be  ye  warned 
by  our  misfortunes  too. 

Prohibition. 

1581.  (I.)  In  prohibitions  with  the  second  person,  the  imperative  with 
nC  is  used  in  old  Latin,  and  with  nSve  as  a  connective,  rarely  neque :  as, 

n6  fl€,  PI.  Cap,  139.  wee(  not,  nS  sacvi  tantd  oi>ere,  T.  Andr.  868,  be 
not  thus  wroth.  Sometimes  in  classical  poetry  also,  in  imitation  of  old  style : 
as,  nS  saevi,  mSgna  sacerdOs,  V.  6,  544,  rave  not,  thou  priestess  grand. 
Once  in  Livy  ;  n€  timCte,  3,  2,  9,  be  not  afraid, 

1582.  From  Ovid  on,  nOn  is  used  a  few  times  for  n€  :  as,  nOn  cSrfs  aurSs 
onerate  lapillis,  O.  W /i.  3, 129,  load  not  with  precious  stones  your  ears. 

1583.  (2.)  Prohibitions  in  the  second  person  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  nOlI  or  n5lite  with  the  infinitive,  particularly  in 
classical  prose :  as, 

obiflrgSre  n51I,  Alt,  3,  11,  2,  donU  scold,  nOlite  id  velle  quod  fieri  n5n 
potest,  Ph.  7,  25,  don^t yearn  after  the  unattainable, 

1584.  In  poetry,  equivalents  for  n61i  are  sometimes  used  with  the  infinitive,  such 
as  fuge,  parce  or  comperce,  conpesce,  mitte  or  omitte,  absiste  :  as,  quid 
sit  futUrum  crfis,  fuge  quaerere,  H.  i,  9, 13,  what  fate  the  morrow  brings, 
forbear  to  ask,    Livy  has  once  parce,  34,  32,  20. 

*585'  (3  )  A  prohibition  in  the  second  person  is  often  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive  accompanying  cav8,  cav€  nC,  cav€t5  n€,  fac  nf ,  vid€  n€,  viditd 
nS,  ctlra  nS,  cQrltG  liS,  or  ndlim :  as, 

cavC  festinSs,  Fam,  16,  12,  6,  don*t  be  in  a  hurry.  cav€t5  nS  suscCn- 
seSs,  PI.  As.  372,  see  that  thou  beest  not  wroth.  h9c  nOlim  mS  iocSrI  putSs, 
Fam,  9,  15,  4,  /  should  hate  to  have  you  think  I  am  saying  this  in  fun.  For 
prohibitions  in  the  second  person  with  nC  and  the  present  or  perfect  sub- 
lunctive,  see  1551.    For  the  subjunctive  coordinated  with  cavS,  see  17 11. 

1586.  In  law  language,  prohibitions  are  expressed  by  the  third  person  of 
the  imperative  with  nS,  and  with  nSve  as  a  connective :  as, 

hominem  mortuom  In  urbc  n€  sepelitS  nive  QritO,  Twelve  Tables  in 
Leg.  2,  58,  he  shall  not  bury  nor  yet  shall  he  burn  a  dead  man  in  town,  mulie- 
r€s  genSs  n€  rlduntO  n€ve  lessum  fttneris  crg5  habentQ,  Twelve  Tables  . 
in  Leg.  2,  59,  women  shall  not  tear  their  cheeks  nor  shall  they  keen  in  lamentation 
for  the  dead  (1257).  Likewise  with  nSm5:  as,  nSmini  pSrentO,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Leg.  3,  8,  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  anybody.     See  also  1 548. 
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TENSE. 


the  tenses  of  the  indicative 
The  Present\Tense. 

1587.  The  present  indicative'^resents  action  as 
going  on  at  the  time  of  speaking  OK.  writing :  as, 

scrfbO,  I  write,  or  /  am  writing,  nunc  primiim  atMU^  T*  ^^^^'  93^ 
far  the  first  time  I  hear,  notat  ad  caedem  tlnum  aue^que  nostrum, 
C,\t2^he  is  marking  us  out  for  death ^  each  and  all,  domu)^  acdificJtur, 
Alt,  4,  2,  7,  the  house  is  building, 

1588.  The  present  is  used  to  denote  action  custoIIJary  or 
repeated  at  any  time,  or  a  general  truth :   as,  ^ 

agri  cultdrae  n5n  student,  6,  22,  i,  they  do  not  apply  themselves  tofiirt^ir 
ittg,  viri  in  uz5rS8  vitae  necisque  habent  potestfttem,  6,  19, 3,  the  mar^ 
ried  men  have  poiaer  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives,  probiULs  laudStur  et 
alget,  J.  I,  74,  uprightness  gets  extolled^  and  left  out  in  the  cold,  dum  vitant 
stulti  vitia,  in  contrfiria  currunt,  H.  5*.  i,  2,  24,  while  fools  essay  a  vice  to 
shun,  into  its  opposite  they  run,  mors  sOla  fatCtur  quantula  sint  hominum 
corpuscula,  t.  10,  172,  death  is  the  only  thing  that  tells  what  pygmy  things 
men's  bodies  be,  stultdnim  plSna  sunt  omnia,  Fam,  9,  22,  4,  the  world  It 
full  of  fools,  ristl  ineptO  r€s  inept  ior  ndllast,  Cat.  39,  16,  there  V  nothing 
sillier  than  a  silly  laugh, 

1589.  The  present,  when  accompanied  by  some  expression  of 
duration  of  time,  is  often  used  to  denote  action  which  has  been  going 
on  some  time  and  is  still  going  on. 

This  present  is  translated  bv  the  English  perfect :  as,  Lilybae!  multSs 
iam  annOs  habitat,  V,  4,  38,  ne  has  lived  at  Lilybaeum  this  many  a  year, 
iam  dQdum  auscultS,  H.  .S.  2,  7,  i,  I  have  been  listening  for  an  age,  satis 
did  h5c  iam  saxum  vorsd,  T.  Eu.  1085,  I*ve  trundled  at  this  boulder  long 
enough  as  'tis,  nimium  did  tS  castra  dSsiderant,  C,  i,  10,  the  camp  has 
felt  your  absence  altogether  too  long,  iam  did  ign5r0  quid  a^Is,  Fam,  7,  9,  f , 
/  have  not  known  this  long  time  how  yon  are  getting  on.  This  use  extends  to 
the  subjunctive  and  to  nouns  of  the  verb  also.  But  if  the  action  is  conceived 
as  completed,  the  perfect  is  used :  as,  sSrO  resistimus  II,  auem  per  annds 
decem  sduimus,  Att,  7,  5,  5,  it  is  too  late  to  oppose  a  man  whom  we  have  been 
supporting  ten  long  years, 

1590.  The  present  is  often  used  to  represent  past  action  as 
going  on  now.    This  is  called  the  Presetit  of  Vivid  Narration :  as, 

trSnsflgitur  scdtum  PuliOni  et  verQtum  in  balte5  d€flgitur.  Ivertit 
hie  c3su8  vftginam,  inpedltumque  hostSs  circumsistunt,  5,  44,  7,  Pulio 
has  his  shield  run  through,  and  a  javelin  sticks  fast  in  his  sward  belt.  This 
mischance  puts  his  scabUtrd  out  of  reach^  and  the  enemy  encompeus  him  in 
this  hampered  condition.  This  present  often  stands  side  by  side  with  a  pasf 
tense.    It  is  common  in  subordmate  sentences  also. 
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15QX.  The  present  is  sometimes  used  in  brief  historical  or  personal 
memoranda,  to  note  incidents  day  by  day  or  year  by  year  as  they  occur. 
This  is  called  the  Annalistic  Present:  as, 

Proca  dcinde  rSgnat.  is  Numit5rem  prScreat.  NumitOr!  rSgnum 
vetustum  Silviae  gentis  iSgat,  L.  i,  3, 9,  o/ter  this  Proca  is  king  ;  this  man 
begets  A'umitor  ;  to  Numitor  he  bequeaths  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Silvian 
race.  duplicStur  civium  numerus.  Caelius  additur  urbl  mOns,  L.  i, 
"JO,  I,  number  0/ citizens  doubled ;  Aft,  Caelius  added  to  city,  in  Mfimurrftnnn 
fassi  deinde  urbc  m animus,  H,  S,  i,  5,  37,  in  the  Mamurras*  city  then 
forspent  we  sleep.  Particularly  common  with  dates :  as,  A.  Vergfnius  inde 
et  T.  Vetusius  cOnsulStum  ineunt,  L.  2,  28,  i,  then  Ver^nius  and  Vetmius 
enter  on  the  consulship,  M.  Silftnd  L.  NGrb8n5  cGnsulibus  QermSnicus 
Aegyptum  proficiscitur,  Ta.  3,  59,  in  the  consulship  0/ Silanus  and Norbanus, 
German icus  leaves  for  Egypt, 

X59a-  Verbs  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  saying  are  often  put  in  the  present, 
even  when  they  refer  to  action  really  past :  as, 

audiQ  Valerium  MfirtiSlem  dScessisse,  Plin.  Ep.  x,  21,  i,  I  hear  that 
Martial  is  dend,  i.  e.  the  epigrammatist,  102  a.  d.  Particularly  of  things  men- 
tioned in  books,  or  in  quoting  what  an  author  says :  as,  Hercyniam  silvam, 
quaxn  Eratostheni  nOtam  esse  vide5,  6,  24,  2,  the  Hercynian  foresty  which 
I  see  was  known  to  Eratosthenes,  PlatG  *  Sscam  malGrum '  appellat  vo- 
luptStem,  CM.  44,  Plato  calls  pleasure  the  *  bait  of  sin* 

1593.  The  present  is  sometimes  loosely  used  of  future  action :  as, 

eras  est  mih!  iddicium,  T.  Eu,  J38,  tomorrow  I've  a  case  in  court. 
ego  sycophantam  iam  conddcS  d€  forS,  PI.  Tri.  Si  $f  for  me,  a  sharper 
from  the  market  place  I'll  straight  engage,  (}uam  mox  inruimus?  T.  Eu, 
788,  how  soon  do  we  pitch  in  ?  This  present  is  also  used  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences with  ante^uam  and  priusquam  (1912,  1915),  with  dum,  until  {2006), 
and  sometimes  with  si. 

The  Imperfect  Tense. 

1594.  The  imperfect  indicative  represents  action  as 
going  on  in  past  time  :  as, 

scribSbam,  /  ims  writing,  or  /  wrote,  ei  mih!  qu5lis  erat,  V.  2,  274. 
7ooe*s  me,  how  ghastly  he  appeared,  multdsque  per  annSs  errSbant  icti 
fStis,  V.  I,  31,  and  tfuy  for  many  a  year  were  roaming  round,  by  fates  pursued, 

1595.  The  imperfect  often  denotes  past  action  lasting  while 
something  else  occurred :  as, 

an  turn  erSs  cGnsul,  cum  mea  domus  SrdCbat?  Pis.  26,  were  yon  per- 
haps coHsid  at  the  time  my  house  was  burnim^  dawn  ?  neque  v€r5  turn 
i^pnOrSbat  s€  ad  ezquisita  supplicia  proficlscl,  OfT.  3,  100,  and  all  the 
time  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  starting  off  to  suffer  studied  torments. 

1596.  The  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  repeated  or  customary 
past  action  or  condition  :  as, 

commentSbar  dSclSmitSns  cStldiS,  Br.  310, 1  always  practised  speaking 
my  compositions  every  day.  nocttH  ambulSbat  in  pQbficO  ThemistoclSs, 
TD.  4.  44,  Themistocles  used  to  promenade  the  streets  nights. 
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1597.  The  imperfect,  when  accompanied  by  some  expression  of 
duration  of  time,  is  used  to  denote  action  which  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  was  still  going  on. 

This  imperfect,  which  is  translated  by  the  English  pluperfect,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  present  in  1589:  as,  pater  grandis  nStd  iam  diQ  lect5  tenCbS- 
tur,  V.  5»  \ii^  his  aged  father  had  long  been  bedridden,  hSram  amplius  iam 
permulti  hominCs  mOliCbantur,  V,  4,  95,  something  over  an  hour  a  good 
many  men  Jiad  been  prizing  away.  But  if  the  action  is  conceived  as  completed 
at  a  past  time,  the  pluperfect  is  used :  as,  diem  iam  quintum  cib5  caruerat, 
6,  38,  I,  four  whole  days  he  had  gone  without  eating, 

X598.  In  a  few  examples,  the  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  action  suddenly  recog- 
nized, though  going  on  before:  as,  ehem,  ParmenG,  tQn  hie  erls ?  T.  Hec,  340, 
why  bless  me,  Farmeno,  were  you  here  all  this  time  ? 

1590.  In  descriptions  of  place  or  in  general  truths,  where  the  present  might  be 
expected,  the  imperfect  is  sometimes  used,  by  assimilation  to  past  action  in  the  con- 
text :  as,  ipsum  erat  oppidum  Alesia  in  colle  summQ,  7, 69,  i,  Alcsia proper 
was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.    Often  also  in  subordinate  sentences. 

x6oo.  For  the  imperfect  indicative  of  certain  verbs  relating  to  action  not  per> 
formed  at  the  present  tune,  see  1497. 

1601.  In  letters,  the  imperfect  may  denote  action  at  the  time  of  writing, 
the  writer  transferring  himself  to  the  time  of  the  reader :  as, 

haec  tibi  dictSbam  post  fSnum  putre  Vacdnae,  H.  ^.  i,  ro,  49, 1  die- 
fate  this  for  thee  behind  VacuncCs  crumbling  shrine,  nihil  habSbam  ^uod 
scrfberem,  Att.  9,  10,  i,  /  have  nothing  to  xorite.  Similarly  in  the  delivery 
of  messages :  as,  scribae  5rSbant,  H.  S.  2,  6,  36,  the  clerks  request.  The 
present,  however,  is  very  often  used  where  the  imperfect  would  be  applicable. 
Compare  1616. 

The  Perfect  Tense. 

1602.  The  Latin  perfect  indicative  represents  two  Endish  tenses :  thus, 
the  preterite,  /  wrote ^  and  the  perfect,  /  have  written,  are  both  expressed  by 
the  perfect  scripsl.  In  the  first  sense,  this  perfect  is  called  the  Historical 
Perfect ;  in  the  second  sense,  it  is  called  the  Perfect  Definite, 

The  Historical  Perfect. 

1603.  The  historical  perfect  simply  expresses  action 
as  having  occurred  at  an  indefinite  past  time,  without 
implying  anything  as  to  the  duration  of  the  action:  as, 

scrips!,  I  wrote,  v5ni,  vidi,  vici,  Caesar  in  Suet.  Jul.  37,  came,  saio,  over- 
came, apud  HelvStiOs  longS  nSbilissimus  fuit  Orgetorbc,  i,  2,  i,  among 
the  Helvetians,  the  man  of  highest  birth  by  all  odds  was  Orgetorix,  Diod5ru8 
prope  triennium  domO  caniit,  V,  4,  ^i,for  nearly  three  years  Diodorus  had 
to  keep  away  from  home,  in  GraeciS  mtlsici  flQruSrunt,  discEbantque  id 
omnSs,  TD.  i,  4,  in  Greece  musicians  stood  high,  and  everybody  studied  the 
art  (1596). 
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1604.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  in  subordinate  sentences  the  historical  per- 
fect is  sometimes  loosely  used  from  the  writer's  ix)int  of  view,  instead  of  the  more 
exact  pluperfect  demanded  by  the  context :  as,  aliquantum  spatii  ez  e5  locO, 
ubf  pugtiStum  est,  aufOgerat,  L.  i,  25,  8, //r  had  run  qjf  some  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  fighting  had  occurred. 

The  Perfect  Definite. 

1605.  The  perfect  definite  expresses  action  already 
completed  at  the  present  time,  and  whose  effects  are 
regarded  as  continuing :  as, 

scrips!,  I  have  uoritten.  dizSnint,  Clu.  73,  dizire,  Quintil.  i,  5,  43,  they 
have  finished  speaking,  spectStdris,  fSbula  haec  est  Seta,  W  Most,  1181, 
ladies  and  gentlemen^  this  play  is  done. 

1606.  In  old  Latin,  habe5  with  the  perfect  participle  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
a  periphrastic  perfect:  as,  ilia  omnia  missa  habeo,  PI.  Ps,  602,  I've  dropped 
all  thaty  i.  e.  misi.  But  in  classical  Latin,  the  participle  and  a  tense  of  habeo  arc 
more  or  less  distmct  in  their  force  :  as,  Caesar  aciem  instrtictam  habuit,  i, 
48,3,  Caesar  kept  his  line  drawn  upy  not  had  drawn  up.    Compare  2297. 

1607.  With  verbs  of  inceptlire  meaning  the  perfect  definite  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  present :  as, 

cSnsistO,  take  my  standi  cSnstiti,  stand,  cOnsuSscG,  get  usedy  cOnsuCvi, 
am  usedy  n5scG,  leamy  nOvi,  know.  Similarly  memini,  remembery  and  6di, 
hate.  The  pluperfect  of  such  verbs  is  represented  by  the  English  imperfect, 
and  the  future  perfect  by  the  English  future. 

1608.  The  perfect  often  denotes  a  present  resulting  state:  as,  vfcine,  peril, 
interii,  PI.  Most.  10^  i,  my  neighbour,  I  am  dead  and  gone.  Particularly  m  the 
passive  voice :  as,  Qallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partSs  trSs,  i,  i,  1,  Gauly  includ- 
tng  everything  under  the  namCy  Is  divided  into  three  parts.    Compare  1615. 

1609.  In  the  perfect  passive,  forms  of  fui,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  to  represent 
a  state  no  longer  existing :  as,  monumentQ  statua  superimposita  fuit,  quam 
dSiectam  ndper  vfdimus  ipsi,  L.  3S,  56,  3,  on  the  monument  there  once  stood 
a  statue  which  /  saw  not  long  ago  with  my  own  eyeSy  lyingfiat  on  the  ^ound.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  pluperfect,  fueram,  &c. :  as,  arma  quae  fixa  in  panetibus  fuc- 
rant,  ea  sunt  hum!  inventa,  Div.  i,  74,  the  arms  which  had  once  been  fastened 
on  the  walls  were  found  on  the  fioor.  Sometimes,  however,  forms  of  nil,  &c., 
fueram,  &c.,  and  tuer5,  &c.,  are  used  by  Plautus,  Cicero,  especially  in  his  letters, 
Nepos,  Sallust,  and  particularly  Livy,  in  passives  and  deponents,  quite  in  the  sense  of 
sum,  &c. 

16x0.  The  perfect  sometimes  implies  a  negative  idea  emphatically  by 
understatement:  as, 

fuit  nium,  V.  2,  325,  Ilium  has  heeny  i.e.  Ilium  is  no  more,  viximus, 
fl5ruimus,  Fam.  14, 4,  5,  we  have  lived  our  lifey  we  have  had  our  day,  filium 
tinicum  adulEscentulum  habe5.  Ih,  quid  dixi  ?  habCre  mS  ?  immO  ha- 
bui,  T.  Hau.  93,  /  have  one  only  sony  a  grooving  boy.  Ah  me,  what  did  I  say, 
I  luive  ?    Oh  nOy  have  had. 
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x6ii.  The  perfect  may  denote  an  action  often  done,  or  never  done :  as, 

iam  saepe  hominCs  patriam  cfirQsque  parentis  prCdiderunt,  Lucr. 
3,  85,  time  and  again  have  men  their  land  betrayed  and  parents  dear.  n6n 
aeris  acervus  et  auri  dSdQzit  corpore  febris,  H.  E.  i,  2,  47,  no  pile  of 
brass  and  gold  Jiath  fevers  from  the  body  drawn,  multl,  cum  obesae  vellent, 
prSfuSrunt  et,  cum  prSdease,  obfuSrunt,  DN,  3,  70,  many  a  man  has  done 
goodt  when  he  meant  to  do  harm,  and  when  he  meant  to  do  good,  has  done  harm. 
Common  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Catullus  on,  especially  in  poetry. 

x6z2.  The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  as  a  lively  future  perfect  to  express 
completed  future  action :  as, 

quam  mox  coctumst  prandium  ?  PI.  R,  342,  how  soon  is  lunch  all  cooked? 
cui  si  esse  in  urbe  licCbit,  vicimus,  All,  14,  20,  3,  /^  ^  shall  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  town,  the  day  is  ours,  peril,  si  mi  aspexerit,  PI.  Am.  320,  I'm  gone, 
if  he  lays  eyes  on  me, 

1613.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  perfect  is  regularly  used  in  a 
subordinate  sentence  denoting  time  anterior  to  a  present  of  repeated  action 
(1588).     In  such  sentences  the  present  is  preferred  in  English  :  as, 

rSliquI,  qui  domi  mInsSrunt,  sS  atque  ill5s  alunt,  4,  i,  5,  tht  others, 
that  stay  at  home,  always  support  themselves  and  the  above-mentioned  also,  si 
qui  aut  privStus  aut  populus  eOrum  dCcrStO  n5n  stetit,  sacrificils  in- 
terdicunt,  6,  13,  6,  if  any  man  or  any  community  does  twt  abide  by  their  decree, 
they  always  debar  them  from  sacrifices.  So  also  with  quom  or  cum,  quo- 
tiCns,  simul  atque,  ubi.     Compare  1618. 

The  Pluperfect  Tense. 

1614.  The  pluperfect  indicative  expresses  past  ac- 
tion, completed  before  another  past  action  expressed  or 
understood:  as, 

scripseram,  /  had  written.  'PjxtYA  temporibus  iam  ApoUG  versQs 
facere  dSsierat,  Div.  2,  116,  in  Pyrrhus^s  day  Apollo  had  quite  given  up 
making  poetry,  mortuus  crat  Agis  r€x.  filium  reliquerat  Le5tychidem, 
N.  17,  1,4,  Agis  the  king  had  died  ;  he  had  left  a  soft  Leotychides. 

X615.  The  pluperfect  often  expresses  a  past  resulting  state  :  as, 
castra  oportflnis  locis  erant  posita,  7,  69,  7,  the  camp  was  pitched  oit 
favourable  ground,  ita  Qn6  tempore  et  longfts  nivis  aestus  compliverat, 
et  onerarias  tempestas  adflictabat,  4,  29,  2,  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  tide  had  filled  the  men-ofwar,  atid  the  gale  of  wind  kept  knocking  the  trans- 
ports ainrnt.    This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  perfect  in  1608. 

1616.  In  letters,  the  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  action  occur- 
ring previous  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  writer  transferring  himself  to  the 
time  of  the  reader :  as, 

dnam  adhiXc  a  tf  epistolam  accSperam,  Att.  7,  12,  i,  I  have  only  had 
one  letter  from  you  thus  far.  This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  imperfect 
in  1601,  and  very  often,  where  this  pluperfect  would  be  applicable,  the  perfect 
is  used. 
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1617.  The  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  where  the  perfect  would  be  expected. 
Particularly  so  when  it  anticipates  a  ^t  tense  to  follow  in  a  new  sentence :  as,  quod 
factum  piimd  populans  coniflrStiSnis  concusserat.  neque  taxnen 
Catilinae  furor  minuSbStur,  S.  C.  24,  i,  this  terrified  iht  conspirators  at  first ; 
and  yet  Catilin^  s  fren%v  was  not  getting  abated.  Verbs  of  saying  are  also  often  put 
in  the  pluperfect  in  subordinate  sentences  referring  to  a  preced\ng  statement :  as, 
EpidamniCnsis  ille,  quern  dfldum  dizeram,  adoptat  ilium  puerum  sur- 
rupticium,  PI.  Men,  frol,  57,  said  man  of  Epidamnus  that  I  named  erewhile 
adopts  said  kidnapped  boy. 

x6x8.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  pluperfect  is  used  in  a  subordi- 
nate sentence  denoting  time  anterior  to  a  past  tense  of  repeated  action.  In 
such  sentences  the  preterite  is  preferred  in  English :  as, 

hostEs  ubi  aliquSs  singulirSs  cGnspexerant,  incitStis  equis  adoriS- 
bantur,  4, 26,  2,  every  time  theettemy  caught  sight  of  detached farties^  they  would 
always  charge  full  gallop.    Compare  the  analogous  perfect  m  1613. 

The  Future  Tense. 

1619.  The  future  indicative  expresses  future  action, 
either  momentary  or  continuous:  as, 

scrfbam,  I  shall  writf^  I  shall  be  writings  or  Iwillwrite^  I  will  be  writing. 
The  future  commonly  expresses  either  prediction,  or  will,  determination, 
promise,  threat :  as,  (a.)  tuSs  litterSs  exspectSbd,  Att.  5,  7,  I  shall  be  on  the 
lookout  for  letters  from  you.  {b.)  vivum  t€  n5n  relinquam;  moriSre  virgis, 
F.  4, 85,  /  will  not  leave  you  alive  ;  you  shall  die  uftder  the  rod.  But  the  sharp 
distinction  which  exists  between  shall  and  will  in  the  English  future  and 
future  perfect  is  utterly  unknown  in  Latin :  thus,  in  occidar  equidem,  sed 
victus  nOn  perib5,  Cornif.  4,  65,  /  shall  be  murdered^  to  be  sure,  but  I  will 
not  die  a  vanquished  mauy  the  dinerence  between  the  prediction  contained  in 
/  shall^  and  the  determination  contained  in  /  will,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
Latin. 

x6ao.  The  future  is  often  used  in  diffident  assertion,  to  express  an  as- 
sumption, a  belief,  conviction,  or  concession,  of  the  speaker  himself,  without 
implying  its  universal  acceptance :  as, 

dicSs,  TD.  2,  6d,  you  will  say.  dicet  aliquis,  TD.  3,  46,  somebody  will 
say  (1556).  dabit  h5c  ZSnQni  PolemS,  Fin.  4,  51,  Polemo  will  concede  this 
point  to  Zeno.  ezcQdent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera,  crSdG  equidem,  V.  6, 
847,  with  greater  grace ^  I  well  believe^  shall  others  shape  the  bronze  that  breathes. 
Particularly  in  conclusions :  as,  sequStur  igitur  vel  ad  supplicium  beftta 
vita  virtdtem,  TD.  5,  87,  happiness  then  will  walk  with  goodness  even  to  the 
scaffold*  Or  in  general  truths :  as,  cantSbit  vacuus  c5ram  latrOne  vi3tor, 
J.  10,  22,  the  pottri  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  weye^  bifore  the  theves  he  may 
synge  and  pleye, 

x6ai.  The  future  sometimes  predicts  that  a  thing  not  yet  known  to  be  tme  will 
prove  to  be  true :  as,  hacc  erit  bon5  generc  n3ta,  PI.  Per.  645,  this  maid,  you  HI 
find,  is  come  of  honest  stock,  i.  e.  esse  reperiCtur.  Compare  the  imperiect  in 
1598. 

1622.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  future  is  sometimes  used  in  protestations  or 
thanks:  as,  ita  m€  di  amSbunt,  T.  Hau.  749,  so  help  me  heaven,  di  t€  amS- 
bunt,  PI.  Men.  278,  the  gods  shall  bless  thee.  Usually,  however,  the  subjunctive  .* 
see  1542  and  1541. 
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1623.  The  future  is  sometimes  used  in  questions  of  deliberation  or  appeal :  as. 
dSdSmus  ergO  Hannibalem  ?  L.  21, 10, 1 1,  ^r^  we  then  to  surrender  Hannibal^ 
hancine  ego  ad  rem  nStam  roemorSbd  ?  PI.  R.  x8S,  am  I  to  say  that  I  was 
born  for  such  a  fate  ?  Oftener  the  present  subjunctive  (1563),  orsometimes  the  pres- 
ent indicative  (1531). 

1624.  The  future  is  sometimes  used,  particularly  in  the  second  person, 
to  express  an  exhortation,  a  direction,  a  request,  a  command,  or  with  nQn 
a  prohibition :  as, 

crSs  ferrSmenta  TeSnum  tollCtis,  H.  i?.  i,  i,  86,  tomorrow  to  Teanum 
you  will  take  your  tools.  bonS  veniS  m€  audits,  DN.  i,  ^%  you  will  listen 
to  me  with  kind  indulgence,  ta  intereS  n5n  cessSbis,  Fatn.  5,  12,  10,  mean- 
time you  will  not  be  inactive,  hacc  igitur  tibi  enint  ctirae,  Fam,  3,  9,  4, 
you  will  attend  to  this  then,  i.  e.  haec  c{ir3bi8. 

1625.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  future  is  used  in  sentences  sub- 
ordinate to  a  future,  an  imperative,  or  a  subjunctive  implying  a  future  :  as,    ' 

prefects  nibil  accipiam  inifiriae,  si  tQ  aderis,  Att.  5,  18,  3,  lam  sure 
I  shall  suffer  no  harm^  if  you  are  with  me.  ut  m€d  esse  volSs,  ita  cr5,  PI. 
Fs.  239,  as  you  will  have  me  be^  so  will  I  be.  ut  is  qui  audiet,  c5gitet  plQra, 
quam  videat,  DO,  2,  242,  so  that  the  hearer  may  imagine  more  tfuui  he  sees. 
But  sometimes  a  present  is  used  (1593)* 

The  Future  Perfect  Tense. 

1626.  The  future  perfect  indicative  expresses  corn- 
future  action :  as, 


pleted 

scripserd,  /  shall  have  written^  or  /  will  have  written.  The  future  perfect 
is  very  common  in  Latin,  particularly  in  protasis  with  a  relative,  with  cum, 
ub!,  &c.,  with  antequam  or  priusquam,  with  ut  (.  . .  ita),  as  (, , .  so),  or 
with  81,  to  express  action  anterior  in  time  to  a  future ;  in  English,  this  future 
perfect  is  usually  represented  by  a  loose  present  or  perfect :  as,  quicquid 
fSceris,  adprobSb5,  Fam.  3,  3,  2,  whatever  you  do,  I  shall  think  right. 
Examples  will  be  given  further  on,  in  speaking  of  the  complex  sentence. 

z6a^.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  future  perfect  in  protasis  and 
apodosis  both  denotes  two  actions  occurring  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
these  actions  are  usually  identical :  as, 

qui  Ant5nium  oppresserit,  is  h5c  belluin  taeterrimum  cOnf Scent, 
Fam.  10,  19,  2.  the  man  that  puts  down  Antony  will  put  an  end  to  this  cruel 
7var,  i.  e.  putting  down  Antony  will  be  ending  the  war.  respirSrO,  si  t€ 
viderS,  Att.  2,  24,  5,  /shall  take  breath  again,  if  I  set  eyes  on  you. 

1628.  The  future  perfect  sometimes  denotes  a  future  resulting  state  :  as, 
molestus  ccrtC  ei  fucrO,  T.  Andr.  641,  a/  all  events  I  shall  have  proved  a 

bane  to  him.    meum  rli  pQblicae  atque  imperStSri  officium  praestiter5, 
4,  25,  3,  /  will  have  my  duty  all  done  to  country  and  commander  too, 

1629.  The  future  perfect  is  sometimes  used  to  express  rapidity  of  future 
action,  often  with  the  implication  of  assurance,  promise,  or  threat :  as, 

abierQ,  PI.  Most.  590,  I* II  instantly  begone,  iam  hQc  revCnerO,  PI.  MG. 
863,  B.  1066,  77/  be  bcuk  here  again  forthwith,  primus  impetus  castra 
cCperit,  L.  2$,  38,  17,  the  first  rush  will  see  the  camp  carried. 
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Z630.  The  future  perfect  often  denotes  action  postponed  to  a  more  con-  . 
venient  season,  or  thrown  upon  another  person. 

Often  thus  with  post,  aliSs,  and  particularly  mox:  as,  v5bis  post  nSr- 
rSverd,  Y\.  Ps,  721,  I'll  tell  you  by  and  ^,  L  e.  I  won't  tell  you  now.  ad 
frStrem  mox  lerO,  PI.  Cap.  194,  I  HI  to  my  brother's  by  and  by ^  i.  e.  not  yet. 
fuerit  ista  Sius  dSliberStiO,  L.  i,  23,  8,  that  is  a  question  for  him  to  settle ^ 
i.  e.  not  me.  Especially  viderO :  as,  quae  fuerit  causa,  mox  vider5,  Fin. 
I,  35,  what  the  reason  was,  I  wonU  consider  new,  rSctS  secusne  alils  vidc- 
rimus,  Ac.  2,  135,  whether  right  or  not,  we  will  consider  some  other  time,  i.  e. 
never.    v68  videritis,  L.  i,  58,  10,  thcU  is  a  question  for  you^  i.  e.  not  me. 

1631.  The  future  perfect  sometimes  denotes  action  which  will  have  oc- 
curred while  something  else  takes  place :  as, 

nQn  erd  vGbis  morae :  tibicen  vds  intereS  hie  dSlectSverit,  PI.  Ps. 
573%  /  will  not  keep  you  long  ;  meantime  the  piper  will  have  entertained  you 
here,  til  invitS  mulicris,  ego  acciverS  puerOs,  Att.  5,  i,  3,  do  you,  sir,  in- 
vite the  ladies,  and  I  will  meantime  have  fetched  the  children, 

163a.  The  future  perfect  is  often  not  perceptibly  different  from  the  future, 
especially  in  the  first  person  singular  in  old  Latin  :  as, 

ego  mihi  pr5vider5,  PI.  Most.  526,  77/  look  out  for  myself.  er6s  in 
obsididne  linquet,  inimicflm  animQs  auxerit,  PI.  As,  280,  he  7/  leave  his 
owners  in  a  state  of  siege,  he  7/  swell  the  courage  of  the  enemy.  Similarly  Cicero, 
in  the  protases  si  potuerO,  si  voluerG,  si  licuerit,  si  placuerit. 


The  Future  Active  Participle  with  sum. 

1633.  The  future  active  participle  combined  with  the  tenses  of 
sum  expresses  action  impending,  resolved  on,  or  destined,  at  the  time 
indicated  by  the  tense  of^the  verb :  as, 

cum  hOc  equite  pQgnStflri  estis,  L.  21,40,  10,  with  this  kind  of  cavalry 
are  you  going  to  fight,  bellum  scriptdrus  sum,  quod  populus  R5m3nus 
cum  lugurthS  gessit,  Sail.  /  5,  i,  /purpose  to  write  the  history  of  the  war 
that  the  people  of  Pome  carried  on  with  fugurtha.  fict  illud,  quod  futOrum 
est,  Div.  2,  21,  whatever  is  destined  to  be,  will  be,  DelphOs  petiit,  ub!  co- 
lumnSs,  quibus  ImpositQri  statuSs  rSgis  Perse!  nierant,  suis  statuis 
d€stin5vit,  L.  45,  27,  6,  he  went  to  Delphi^  where  he  appropriated  for  his  awn 
statues  the  pillars  on  which  they  had  intended  to  put  statues  of  king  Perses. 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1634.  In  simple  sentences,  the  tenses  of  the  subiunctive  correspond  in 
general  to  the  same  tenses  of  the  indicative.  But  tne  present  has  a  future 
meaning ;  the  imperfect  sometimes  expresses  past,  sometimes  present  action ; 
and  the  perfect  sometimes  expresses  past  action,  and  sometimes  future  action. 

1635.  The  present  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  !n  reference  to  past  action,  like 
the  indicative  present  of  vivid  narration  (1590) :  as,  migrantis  cernfts,  V.  4,  401, 
you  can  descry  them  swarming  out  (1556).  comprehendi  iQssit ;  quis  nOn 
pertimSscat  ?  V,  5.  14,  he  ordered  them  to  be  arrested',  -who  would  not  be  thor^ 
oughly  scared  ?  ( 1 565  ). 
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THE  COMPOUND   SENTENCE,  OR  COORDINATION. 

1636.  Two  or  more  independent  simple  sentences 
may  be  coordinated  to  form  a  compound  sentence  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  without  a  connective,  or  with 
a  connective. 

What  applies  to  the  coordination  of  sentences,  also  applies  to  the 
coordination  of  the  parts  of  sentences  in  abridged  sentences  (1057). 

(A.)    Without  a  Connective. 

1637.  When  simple  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  are  co- 
ordinated without  any  connective,  this  mode  of  arrangement  is 
called  Aspidetic  Coordination  or  Asyndeton, 

Asyndeton,  whether  in  unabridged  or  in  abridged  sentences,  is  more  usual 
with  three  or  more  members  than  with  two.  It  occurs  particularly  often  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  Ennius,  and  Cato,  also  in  Cicero,  especially  in  his  early 
works  and  letters. 

1638.  The  sentences  in  which  as^^deton  occurs  are  commonlv  such  as 
might  be  connected  by  words  meaning  and  or  but;  less  often  oy  words 
meaning  as^/or,  &&    Asyndeton  is  especially  common : 

1639.  (a,)  In  animated  narration  of  events  happening  at  the  same 
moment,  in  description,  and  in  climaxes.  Also  in  mention  of  col- 
leagues in  office,  and  in  many  set  phrases  and  formulas :  as, 

v€ni,  vidf,  vici,  Caesar  in  Suet.  ////.  37,  camcy  saw^  overcame,  nostri  ce» 
leriter  ad  arma  concumint,  vSllum  c5nscendunt,  5,  39,  3,  our  tnen  rush 
speedily  to  arms^  clamber  up  the  palisade,  huic  s.  c.  intercessit  C.  Caelius, 
C.  PAnsa,  tribdni  pi.,  Fam.  8,  8,  7,  this  decree  of  the  senate  was  objected  to  by 
Caelius  and  Pansa^  tribunes  of  the  commons,  hi  ferre  agere  plSbem,  L.  3, 
Z7*  7t  there  were  these  people  worry ing^  and  harrying  the  commons  ( 1 535). 

1640.  {b.)  In  contrasts  or  antitheses:  as, 

cpiniSnis  commenta  dSlet  dies,  nStdrae  iddicin  cSnfirmat,  DN.  2, 
5,  the  fictions  0/ speatlation  are  swept  away  by  time^  but  the  judgements  of  nature 
are  confirmed.  Particularly  when  either  member  is  positive,  the  other  nega- 
tive :  vincerc  scis,  Hannibal,  victGriS  tlti  nescis,  L.  22,  ji,  4,  yoi*  know 
how  to  conquer^  Hannibal^  but  not  how  to  use  victory^  says  Maharbal  after 
Cannae,  216  B.  c 

x6^i.  Asyndeton  is  very  common  witli  two  or  more  imperatives:  as,  Cgredere 
ex  uroe,  Catilina,  llberl  rem  pQblicam  metQ,  in  exsilium  proficiscere, 

A"   .    /»^    >-^  /u^^JL  x^^-u^  D^.^^    r'^^iiz _-/• -  jI. lAi.  r ?^-  X j^j. < 


C.  I,  iQygo  forth  from  Rome^  Catiline^  relieve  the  commonwealth  from  tts  fear y  depart 
into  exile »    Particularly  when  the  first  is  age,  come  on^  mark  me^  or  i^go  (1572). 


Rut  from  Horace  on,  i  nunc,  go  to  now^  is  followed  by  et  with  a  second  imperative 
in  derisive  orders. 
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164a.  Asyndeton  is  also  common  with  parentheses.  These  often  take  the  place 
of  a  modern  foot-note:  as,  ISratus  capite  vClItd  filS  (llnae  vSlftmen  est) 
•  audi,  luppiter/  inquit,  L.  i,  32,  6,  the  envoy  with  his  head  covered  with  a 
^Hium '  {that  is  to  say  a  wrap  of  wool)  says  *  bofw  down  thine  ear^  Jupiter.''  Paren- 
theses however  are  often  introduced,  from  Terence  on  by  nam,  and  from  Sallust  and 
Cicero  on,  by  et,  neque,  autem,  enim,  &c. 

(B.)    With  a  Connective. 

(I.)    CONJUNCTIONS  AS  CONNECTIVES. 

1643.  Simple  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  may  be  con- 
nected by  copulative,  disjunctive,  or  adversative  conjunctions. 

(a.)    Copulative  Conjunctions. 

1644.  Copulative  conjunctions  denote  union,  and  connect 
both  the  sentences  and  their  meaning.  They  are  ct,  -que, 
atque  or  ac,  andy  and  neque  or  nee,  neither. 

1645.  (i.)  et,  and^  is  the  commonest  copulative,  and  connects  ei- 
ther likes  or  unlikes ;  with  two  members  only,  it  is  either  used  between 
them,  or  is  prefixed  for  emphasis  to  both  :  as, 

Dunmorix  apud  SCquanOs  plUrimum  poterat  et  HelvStiis  erat  ami- 
cus, 1 1  9,  3,  Dumnorix  was  very  inftuential  among  the  Sequani  and  a  friend 
to  the  Helvetians.  DSmocritus  alba  discernere  et  Stra  n5n  poterat,  TD, 
5,  1 14,  Democritus  could  net  tell  white  and  black  a  fart,  ct  discipulus  ct 
magister  perhibfbantur  inprobi,  PI.  B,  425,  both  pupil  and  master  were 
rated  as  knaves. 

1646.  With  three  or  more  members,  et  is  either  used  between  the  mem- 
bers or,  frequently,  prefixed  for  emphasis  to  all.  Often,  however,  it  is 
omitted  throughout  (1637),  or  a  third  member  is  appended  by  -que  (1651): 
as, 

persuSdent  Rauricis  et  Tulingls  et  Latovicis  uti  dnS  cum  his  profi- 
ciscantur,  l,  5,  4,  they  induce  the  Rauricatts^  Tidingatis,  and  Latovicans  to 
join  theni  in  their  march,  is  et  in  custOdiam  civCs  RdmSnOs  dedlt  et 
supplicStidnem  mihl  dScrSvit  et  indicSs  mftximis  praemiis  adficit,  C 
4,  10,  this  person  voted  in  the  first  place  to  put  Roman  citizens  in  ward^  then 
to  decree  a  thanksgiving  in  my  honour,  and  lastly  to  reward  the  informers  with 
liberal  gifts. 

1647.  Two  members  belonging  closely  together  as  a  pair,  and  connected 
by  ct,  atque,  or  -que,  are  sometimes  put  asyndetically  with  another  member 
or  members :  as, 

Aedui  ferunt  si  dSiectOs  principStU ;  queruntur  fOrtUnae  commQ- 
tStiOncm  ct  Caesaris  indulgentiam  in  sS  requirunt,  7,  63,  8,  the  Aedttuns 
set  forth  that  they  were  cast  down  from  the  chief  place ;  they  complain  of  the 
change  of  fortune,  and  say  they  miss  Caesaris  former  kindness  to  them.  nUn- 
tiltum  est  equitSs  AriovistI  propius  tumulum  accSdere  et  ad  nostrSs 
adequitirc ;  lapidSs  in  nostrSs  coniccre,  i,  46,  i,  it  was  reported  that  Ario- 
vistus^s  cavalry  were  moving  nearer  the  hillock  and  galloping  up  to  the  Romans; 
thai  they  were  throwing  stones  at  our  men, 
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1648.  et  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  also  or  of  and  also^  particularly  when  there 
is  a  change  of  speakers,  or  before  a  pronoun :  as,  et  hOc  sciO,  Flin.  Ep,  i,  12, 11,  / 
know  that  too.  Sometimes  also  after  vSrum,  nam,  and  simul,  esp^nally  when  a 
pronoun  follows.    Not  in  Caesar. 

1649.  (2-)  -qi©»  and^  combines  members  which  belong  together 
and  make  a  whole,  though  they  may  be  different  or  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  second  member  is  often  a  mere  appendage  :  as, 

rogat  Oratque  t5,  RA.  144,  he  begs  and  entreats  you,  or  he  earnestly  entreats 
you,  liberti  servolique  nSbilium,  RA,  141,  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of 
the  great,  or  retainers,  bond  and  free.  omnCs  ca,  quae  bona  videntur, 
sequuntur  fugkintque  contrSria,  TD.  4,  12,  everybody  runs  after  what  seems 
good  and  avoids  the  opposite,  -que  is  usually  put  after  the  first  word  of  the 
new  member.    It  is  particularly  common  in  old  or  legal  style. 

1650.  The  combination  -que  . . .  -que,  bijth  .  . .  and,  is  very  common  in  poetry : 
as,  noctSsque  diSsque,  E.  in  Cif,  i,  both  night  and  day.  In  prose,  it  is  used 
by  Sallust  when  the  nrst  word  is  a  pronoun:  as,  mSque  rCgnum^ue  meum, 
/.  10,  2,  both  myself  and  my  throne:  and  by  Livy  to  connect  two  relative  sentences: 
as,  omnSs  quique  ROmae  pulque  in  ezercitti  erant,  22,  26,  5,  everybody, 
both  people  in  Rome  and  people  in  the  army, 

Z651.  After  two  members  without  a  connective,  a  third  member  is  some- 
times appended  by  -que :  as, 

satis  habCbat  hostem  rapinis,  p9bullti5nibu8,  populItiOnibusque 
prohibSre,  i,  i^,  4,  he  was  satisfied  wtth  keeping  the  enemy  from  plundering, 
foraging,  and  ravaging, 

1652.  (3.)  atque,  or  before  any  consonant  except  h  often  ac,  and^ 
and  besides^  adds  something  belonging  essentially  to  what  goes  before, 
but  more  important  as  a  supplement  or  extension  ;  as, 

sC  ex  nSvi  prOiCcit  atque  in  hostCs  aquilam  ferre  coepit,  4,  25,  4,  he 
sprang  overboard  and  furthermore  proceeded  to  bear  the  eagle  upon  the  enemy, 
mSgna  dis  immortllibus  habenda  est  atque  huic  lovi  Stat5ri  grStia, 
C,  I,  II,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  immortal  in  general,  and  to 
yon  Jove  the  Stayer  in  particular,  atque  .  .  .  atque  occurs  for  et  .  .  .  et 
once  in  Vergil,  and  once  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Z653.  atque  is  used  in  comparisons,  after  words  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness:  as, 

pari  8pati5  trSnsmissus,  atque  ex  Oallia  est  in  Britanniam,  5,  i^  2, 
ihejottrney  across  is  fust  as  lon^  as  it  is  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  Idemque  ifls- 
sSrunt  simulScrum  lovis  facere  mSius  et  contrS,  atque  anteS  fuerat, 
ad  orientem  convertere,  C.  3,  20,  and  they  furthermore  gave  orders  to  make 
a  statue  of  Jupiter,  a  bigger  one,  and  to  turn  it  round  to  the  east,  the  opposite  of 
the  way  it  originally  faced.  Sometimes  et  is  thus  used  after  alius,  aliter. 
aequC,  pariter,  &c. :  see  the  dictionary. 

1654.  With  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree,  atque  sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  quam  than^  when  the  first  member  of  comparison  is  negative 
(1895) :  as,  amlcior  mihi  ndllus  vivit  atque  is  est,  PI.  Mer.  897, 1  have  no 
greater  friend  alive  than  that  man  is.  So  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Catullus,  Vergil, 
rarely  in  Cicero.    Horace  uses  atque  thus,  even  when  the  first  member  is  positive. 
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1655.  A  sentence  is  often  introduced  by  et,  -que,  or  atque,  where  but 
would  be  used  in  English,  particularly  so  when  a  positive  sentence  follows 
a  negative  one  :  as, 

SdcratCs  nee  patrSnum  quaesivit  nee  iddicibus  supples  fuit  adhi- 
buitque  liberam  contumSciam,  7Y?.  i,  71,  Socrates  did  not  try  to  find  an 
advocate  nor  bow  the  knee  to  his  judges y  but  he  wcu  plain-spoken  and  defiant. 
nostrOrum  militum  impetum  hostSs  ferre  n5n  potuSrunt  ac  terga  ver- 
tCrunt,  4,  35,  2,  the  etiemy  could  not  stand  the  dash  of  our  people y  but  turned 
their  backs,  hominis  n€  Graeci  quidem  ac  Mysi  potius,  QFr.  i,  i,  19, 
a  creature  who  is  not  even  a  Greeks  but  more  of  a  Mysian. 

1656.  Two  sentences,  one  of  which  would  ordinarily  be  introduced  by  a  subordinat- 
ing temporal  conjunction,  are  sometimes,  mostly  in  poetry,  coordinated  by  et  or  -que: 
as,  dixit  et  in  silvam  pennis  ablSta  refligit,  V.  3,  358.  she  spake,  and  on  her 
pinions  sweepings  vanished  to  the  wood,  i.  e.  simul  atque  dixit,  refQgit. 

^^57-  (4)  neque  or  nee,  neither,  nor,  and , . .  not,  but . . .  not,  is 
used  as  a  negative  copulative,  sometimes  as  a  negative  adversative : 
as, 

opiniOnibus  volgi  rapimur  in  errOrem  nee  vCra  cemimus.  Leg.  2,  43, 
we  are  swept  into  error  by  the  delusions  of  the  world  and  cannot  make  out  the 
truth,  nOn  enim  temere  nee  fOrtuttO  cre9ti  sumus,  TD.  i,  iiS,  for  we 
7vere  not  created  at  adventure  nor  by  accident.  subsidiO  suis  iCrunt  col- 
lemque  cSpCrunt,  neque  nostrOrum  militum  impetum  sustinSre  potu- 
Srunt,  7,  62,  8,  they  went  to  aid  their  people  and  carried  the  hill,  but  they  could 
not  stand  the  fiery  onset  of  our  soldiers .  neque  or  nee  is  often  repeated:  as, 
nee  meliOrCs  nee  beatiOrCs  esse  possumus,  KP.  1,^2,  we  can  neither  be 
better  nor  wiser, 

1658.  nee  is  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  not  even,  not .,.  ei- 
ther: as,  nee  nunc,  H.  S.  2,  3,  262,  not  ncn  now,  a  free  quotation  of  n5  nunc 
auidem,  T.  Eu.  46.     nee  .  .  .  quidem,  and  not  even,  is  used  once  or  twice  for 
le  common  ac  nS  .  .  .  quidem  or  et  nC  .  .  .  quidem. 

1650.  Instead  of  neque  or  nee,  and  nat^  the  copulatives  et,  atque,  rarely 
-que,  followed  by  a  negative,  nOn,  nSm5,  nihil,  &c,  are  sometimes  used  in  Cicero 
and  Livy,  less  often  in  old  I^tin,  and  rarely  in  Caesar  and  Sallust:  as,  quid  til 
fCcissCs,  81  tS  Tarentum  et  nOn  Samarobrivam  misissem  ?  Fam.  7,  12, 
I,  what  would  you  have  done^  if  I  had  sent  you  to  Tarentum,  and  not  to  Samara 
briva  '  Particularly  thus  et  nOn,  or  oftener  ac  nOn,  in  corrections.  But  ordinarily 
neque  or  nee  is  preferred  to  et  nOn,  and  nee  quisquam,  &c,  to  et  nSm5, 
&c.  (1445)- 

x66o.  When  neque  is  followed  by  another  negative,  the  assertion  is 
positive  (1452) :  as, 

nee  h5c  illc  n6n  vidit,  Fin.  4,  60,  and  the  man  did  not  fail  to  see  this. 
This  positive  use  begins  with  Varro.  In  old  Latin  two  negatives,  and  partic- 
ularly neque  . . .  baud,  arc  often  used,  as  in  old  English,  to  strengthen  the 
negation  (1453). 

i66z.  After  a  general  negative,  a  word  may  be  emphasized  by  nC  . . . 
quidem  or  n5n  mode,  or  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  may  be  distrib- 
uted by  neque  .  . .  neque,  without  destroying  the  negation :  as, 
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nihil  in  locis  comm(&nibus»  nS  in  fSnIs  quidem,  nihil  ittnm  neque 
priv9t!  neaue  pablici  t5ti  in  Sicilil  reliquisse,  K.  4,  2,  that  the  defendant 
nas  left  nothing  untouched  in  public  places^  no,  not  even  in  the  temples,  nothing 
either  in  the  way  of  private  or  of  public  property ,  in  cUl  Sicily.  Similarly  when 
a  coordinate  member  is  appended  with  neque:  as,  nequeO  latit  mirfiri 
neque  conicere,  T.  £u,  547, 1  canU  quite  puzzle  out  or  guess. 


Combination  of  Different  Copulatives. 

1663.  Different  copulatives  are  sometimes  combined,  as  follows. 

Z663.  (i.)  The  affirmative  copulatives  et  and  -que  are  sometimes  com- 
bined, particularly  in  abridged  sentences  :  as, 

et  Epamln5ndi8  praeclSrS  cecinisse  dicitur,  ThemistoclSsque  est 
habitus  indoctior,  TD.  i,  4,  Epaminondas  in  the  first  plaee  is  said  to  have 
played  beaut ifullyt  (fftd  Themistocles  was  not  considered  exactly  an  educated 
man.  This  combination  occurs  in  Ennius,  is  used  by  Cicero  rarely,  and  by 
Horace  in  the  satires. 

Z664.  The  sequence  -que  .  .  .  et  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  and  not  used  by  Caesar, 
Vergil,  or  Horace,  -que  .  . .  atque  is  first  used  by  Lucretius,  then  by  Vergil,  Ovid, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,    atque  . . .  et,  or  atque  .  .  .  -que,  docs  not  occur. 

1665.  (2.)  Affirmative  and  negative  copulatives  are  sometimes  combined. 
Thus  neque  or  nee  combined  with  et,  in  the  sequences  neque  . . .  et  and 
et . . .  neque,  which  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  is  common  in  Cicero :  as, 

nee  mlror  et  gaude5,\Kim.  10,  i,  4,  /«  the  first  place  I  am  not  surprised, 
and  in  the  second  place  I  feel  glcul ;  neaue  . . .  et  n6n,  however,  is  rare,  pa- 
tCbat  via  et  eerta  neque  longa,  Pn.  11,  4,  there  lay  a  road  open  at  once 
plain  and  not  long,  nec^ue  .  . .  -que  begins  with  Cicero,  but  is  rare  (1655), 
neque  . . .  ae  begins  with  Tacitus. 

z666.  Of  all  the  Latin  writers,  Tacitus  aims  most  at  variety  by  combination  of 
asyndeton  and  by  the  use  of  different  copulatives :  as,  rCeem  RhamsCn  LibyS 
AethiopiS  MCdfsque  et  Persis  et  jBactri9nO  ac  ScythS  potltum,  2,  60, 
that  Jking  Rhamses  got  control  of  Libya  and  Aethiopla  and  the  Meaes  and  Persians, 
and  the  Bactrian  and  Scythian, 

(b,)    Disjunctive  Conjunctions. 

1667.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  connect  the  sentences,  but 
disconnect  the  meaning.  They  are  aut,  vel,  sive  or  seu, 
-ve,  and  an,  or.  Of  these  conjunctions,  aut,  vel,  and  sive, 
are  often  placed  before  two  or  more  members  of  a  sentence  in 
the  sense  of  either  ...or.  And  in  poetry,  -ve  .  .  .  -ve  sometimes 
occurs. 

z668.  (i.)  aut;  or,  sometimes  or  even,  or  at  least,  is  used  between 
two  members  which  are  to  be  represented  as  essentially  different  in 
meaning,  and  of  which  one  excludes  the  other:  as, 
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hie  vincendum  aut  moriendum,  mllitCs,  est,  L.  21,  43,  5,  here  you 
must  conquer,  my  men^  or  die,  h5rae  mSmentS  cita  mors  venit  aut 
vict5ria  laeta,  H.  .S".  i,  i,  7,  within  an  hour's  brief  turn  comes  speedy  death  or 
victory  giad,  aut  vivam  aut  moriar,  T.  Ph.  483,  /  shall  either  live  or  die. 
sideribus  dubiis  aut  illO  tempore  quO  sS  mgida  circumagunt  pigri 
serrSca  BoStae,  J.  5.  22,  when  stars  blink  faint^  or  even  at  the  time  when 
round  rolls  slow  Bootes^  frigid  wain.  qu9  rS  vi  aut  clam  agendum  est, 
Att.  10,  12,  5  [10,  12  b,  2],  so  we  must  useforce^  or  at  any  rate  secrecy.  Some- 
times aut  connects  kindred  ideas :  as,  equi  icti  aut  vulnerSti  cOnstemS* 
bantur,  L.  21,  33,  6,  the  horses  kept  getting  frantic  from  being  hit  or  wounded. 

1669.  aut;  in  the  sense  of  otherwise,  or  else,  sometimes  intro- 
duces a  statement  of  what  necessarily  follows,  if  something  else  is  not 
done:  as, 

audenduin  est  aliquid  tkniversis,  aut  omnia  singulis  patienda,  L. 
6. 18,  7,  you  must  make  some  bold  dash  collectively ^  or  else  you  must  suffer  every 
thing  individually,    vel  is  also  occasionally  used  in  this  sense. 

1670.  (2.)  vel,  or,  introduces  an  alternative  as  a  matter  of  choice 
or  preference,  and  often  relates  merely  to  the  selection  of  an  expres- 
sion :  as, 

eius  modi  coniQnctiOnem  tCctOrum  oppidum  vel  urbem  appellSvC- 
runt,  RP,  I,  41,  such  a  collection  of  dwelling-houses  they  called t  well,  a  town  or 
a  city,  whichever  you  please,  vel  imperStOre  vel  milite  mi  Qtimini,  S.  C. 
20,  1 6,  use  me  as  your  generalissimo  or  as  a  prtimte,  whichever  you  will.  Catili* 
nam  ex  urbe  vel  CiScimus  vel  Smisimus  vel  ipsum  Sgredientem  verbis 
prSsecdti  sumus,  C.  2,  i^we  have  —  what  shall  I  say  1  —  driven  Catiline  out 
of  town,  or  allowed  him  to  go  out^  or,  when  he  was  going  out  of  his  own  accord ^ 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey,  vel  is  often  followed  by  etiam,  potius,  or 
dicam.  From  Tacitus  on,  vel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  aut :  as, 
vincendum  vel  cadendum  esse,  Ta.  14,  35,  they  must  do  or  die  (1668). 

1671.  vel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  oiifyou  will^  even,  ox  perhaps, 
especially  before  superlatives,  or  in  the  sense  oifor  instance :  as, 

hiiius  domus  est  vel  optima  MessSnae,  nOtissima  quidem  certC, 
y.  4,  3,  this  gentleman*  s  house  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  all  Messana^  at  any  rate 
the  best  known,  amant  tCd  omnSs  mulierCs,  neque  iniQriS :  vel  illae,  quae 
here  pallid  mi  reprehendSnxnt,  PI.  MG.  58,  the  girls  all  idolize  you,  well 
they  may  ;  for  instance  those  that  buttonholed  me  yesterday. 

1673.  (3.)  aive  or  sen,  or,  used  as  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  de- 
notes a  distinction  which  is  not  essential,  or  the  speaker's  uncertainty 
as  to  some  matter  of  detail;  when  used  once  only,  it  is  chiefly  in 
corrections,  often  with  potiua,  rather,  added  ;  as, 

is  Ascanius  urbem  m9tri  seu  novercae  reliquit,  L.  1,3,3,  said  Asca- 
nius  left  the  city  to  his  mother,  or  his  stepmother,  if  you  prefer,  dixit  Pom- 
pCius,  sive  voluit,  QFr.  2,  3,  2,  Pompey  made  a  speech,  or  rather  attempted  to 
make  one. 

1673.  alve  is  often  repeated  in  the  sense  of  either,  or  no  matter 
whether  ,.,or:  as, 
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ita  sive  c9s(&  sive  cOnsiliO  deOrum,  quae  pars  calamitStem  populS 
RCm9n5  intulerat»  ea  princeps  poenSs  persolvit,  i,  I2»  6,  thus^  no  matter 
whether  from  chance  or  through  special  provide fice^  the  part  which  had  done 
damage  to  Rome  was  the  first  to  pay  penalty  in  full, 

1674.  (4.)  -ve  rarely  connects  main  sentences,  usually  only  the  less  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  sentence,  or,  oftener  still,  subordinate  sentences :  as, 

cQr  timeam  dubitemve  locum  dCfendere  ?  J.  i,  103,  why  should  I  fear 
or  hesitate  to  stand  my  ground?  Appius  ad  mS  bit  terve  litterSs  miserat, 
Att.  6, 1, 2,  Appius  had  written  me  two  or  three  times.  With  ni  it  forms  nive 
or  neu,  which  is  used  as  a  continuation  of  nC  or  ut :  see  1581 ;  1586;  1947. 

1675.  (5.)  The  interrogative  particle  an  sometimes  becomes  a  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, or,  or  possibly,  or  firhaps :  as,  SimSnidSs  an  quia  alius.  Fin.  2,  10^, 
Simonides  or  possibly  somebody  else.  Common  in  Cicero,  though  not  so  in  his 
speeches,  and  m  Livy,  commonest  in  Tacitus. 

{€,)    Adversative  Conjunciions. 

1676.  Adversative  conjunctions  connect  the  sentences,  but 
contrast  the  meaning.  They  are  autem,  on  the  other  hand, 
sed,  vgram,  cSterum,  but,  v5r5,  but,  indeed,  at,  but,  tamen, 
nihilQ  minus,  nevertheless. 

Of  these  conjunctions,  autem  and  vCr5  are  put  after  one  word,  or  some- 
times after  two  closely  connected  words  ;  tamen  is  put  either  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  after  an  emphatic  word. 

1677.  (i.)  autem,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  simply 
continues  the  discourse  by  a  statement  appended  to  the  preceding, 
without  setting  it  aside :  as, 

h5rum  prfncipibus  pec(&ni9s,  civitlti  autem  imperium  tOtius  prO- 
vinciae  poUicStur,  7,  64,  8,  to  the  chieftains  of  this  nation  on  the  one  hand  he 
promises  moneys ,  and  to  the  community  ott  the  other  hand  the  hegemony  of  the 
whole  province.  The  opposition  in  a  sentence  introduced  by  autem,  again, 
is  often  so  weak  that  a  copulative,  and,  might  be  used :  as,  ille  qui  D!o- 
genem  aduISscSns,  post  autem  Panaetium  audierat.  Fin,  2,  24,  the  man 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Diogenes,  and  afterwards  of 
Panaetius.  autem  is  oftenest  used  in  philosophical  or  didactic  discourse, 
less  frequently  in  history,  oratory,  or  poetry. 

1678.  autem  is  often  used  in  questions :  as,  metu5  crCdere  : :  crSdere 
autem  ?  PI.  Ps.  304,  /  am  afraid  to  trust :  •  trust,  do  you  say  ? 

1679.  (2.)  sed  or  set,  and  verum,  but,  are  used  either  in  restric- 
tion, or,  after  a  negative,  in  direct  opposition :  as, 

vSra  dIcO,  sed  nCquIquam,  quoniam  nOn  vis  crSdere,  PI.  Am,  835,  / 
tell  the  truth,  but  all  in  vain,  since  you  are  bent  not  to  believe.  nOn  ego  erus 
tibi,  sed  servos  sum,  PI.  Cap.  241, 1  am  not  your  mcuter,  but  your  slave. 

1680.  nSn  mode,  or  n5n  s51um,  not  only,  not  alone,  is  followed 
by  Bed  etiam  or  ▼enim  etiam,  but  also,  by  sed  .  .  .  qnoque,  but .  . . 
as  well,  or  sometimes  by  sed  or  v6rum  alone  :  as, 
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qui  n5n  sSlum  interfuit  his  rSbus,  sed  etiam  praefuit,  Fam,  i,  8,  i, 
who  has  not  had  a  hand  only  in  these  matters,  but  coniplete  charge,  qui  omni- 
bus negdtiis  ndn  interfuit  sOlum,  sed  praefuiti  Fam.  i,  6,  i.  ndn  tantum 
is  sometimes  used  by  Livy,  and  once  or  twice  by  Cicero,  but  not  by  Caesar 
or  Sallust,  for  nOn  modo.    Dvy  and  Tacitus  sometimes  omit  sed  or  vSrum. 

z68x.  n5n  modo  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  nOn  dicam  :  as,  nQn  modo 
ad  certam  mortem,  sed  in  mSgnum  vitae  discrfmen,  Sest,  45,  /  won't  say 
to  certain  deaths  but  to  great  risk  of  life, 

Z682.  nOn  modo  or  n5n  sSlum,  when  attended  by  another  negative, 
may  also  be  followed  by  sed  nS  . . .  quidem,  but  not  even^  or  sed  vix,  but 
hardly:  as, 

n5n  modo  tibi  nOn  iriscor,  sed  nC  reprehendQ  quidem  factum  tuum, 
Sull,  50,  so  far  front  being  angry  with  you  I  do  not  even  criticise  your  action. 
When  both  members  have  the  same  predicate,  usually  placed  last,  the  nega- 
tion in  nS  .  .  .  quidem  or  vix  usually  applies  to  the  first  member  also  :  as, 
tSlis  vir  nOn  modo  facere,  sed  nC  cOgitSre  quidem  ^uicquam  audCbit, 
quod  nOn  audeat  praedicSre,  Off.  3,  77,  a  man  of  this  kind  will  not  only  not 
venture  to  do^  but  not  even  to  conceive  anything  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
trumpet  to  the  worlds  or  will  not  venture  to  conceive^  much  less  do. 

Z683.  (3.)  cCterum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  sed,  in  Terence,  Sallust, 
and  Livy.  Sometimes  also  in  the  sense  of  sed  rS  vCrS,  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 
to  contrast  reality  with  pretence. 

1684.  (4.)  vSrO,  buty  indeed^  introduces  an  emphatic  contrast  or  a 
climax:  as, 

sed  sunt  haec  leviOra,  ilia  vCrO  gravia  atque  mag^a,  PL  86,  however^ 
all  this  is  less  important^  but  the  following  is  weighty  and  great,  sclmus  mfl- 
sicSn  nostris  mOribus  abesse  9  principis  pers5nS,  salt3re  verO  etiam 
in  vitiis  pOni,  N.  i  j,  i,  2,  wc  know  that,  according  to  our  Roman  code  of  ethics, 
music  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an  eminent  man,  and  as  to  dancing, 
why  that  is  classed  among  vices.  In  Plautus,  v€r6  is  only  used  as  an  adverb ; 
its  use  as  an  adversative  conjunction  begins  with  Terence.  In  the  historians, 
v€r6  is  often  equivalent  to  autem. 

1685.  (5.)  at,  but,  denotes  emphatic  lively  opposition,  an  objec- 
tion, or  a  contrast :  as, 

brevis  S  n3tQr9  nObis  vita  data  est ;  at  memoria  bene  redditae  vitae 
sempitema,  Fh.  14,  32,  a  short  life  hath  been  given  by  nature  unto  man  ;  but 
the  memory  of  a  life  laid  doion  in  a  good  cause  endureth  for  ever,  at  is  often 
used  before  a  word  indicating  a  person  or  a  place,  to  shift  the  scene,  espe- 
cially in  history.  In  law  language,  ast  sometimes  occurs,  and  ast  is  also 
sometimes  used,  generally  for  the  metre,  in  Vergil,  Horace,  and  late  poetry. 

1686.  (6.)  tamen,  nihilS  minus,  nevertheless. 

accQsatus  capitis  absolvitur,  multStur  tamen  pecQnia,  N.  4,  2,  6,  he 
is  accused  on  a  capital  charge  and  acquitted,  but  is  nevertheless  fined  in  a  sum 
of  money,  minus  dolendum  fuit  rS  n5n  perfects,  sed  poeniendum  certS 
nibilO  minus,  Afil.  19,  there  was  less  occasion  for  sorrow  because  the  thing  was 
not  done,  but  certainly  none  the  less  for  punishment. 
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(2.)    OTHER  WORDS  AS  CONNECTIVES. 

1687.  Instead  of  a  conjunction,  other  words  are  often  used  as 
connectives:  as,  pars  . . .  pars,  alii  . . .  alii;  adverbs  of  order  or 
time :  as,  pAsnxLxa,  firsts  or  primS,  at  first .  .  .  deinde  .  .  .  tam,  &c. ; 
and  particularly  adverbs  in  pairs  :  as,  mode  .  . .  mode,  turn  . . .  turn, 
less  frequently  qui .  .  .  quS,  simul  .  .  .  simtd :  as, 

multitddO  pars  pr5currit  in  vi9s,  pars  in  vestibulls  stat,  pars  ex 
tSctIs  prospectant,  L  24,  21,  8,/flr/  of  the  throng  runs  out  into  the  streets, 
others  stand  in  the  fore-courts,  others  gaze  from  the  house-tops,  prGferSbant 
alii  purpuram,  tds  alii,  gemmSs  alii,  F.  5,  146,  they  produced  sonu  of  them 
purple,  others  frankincense,  others  precious  stones.  primO  pecQniae,  deinde 
imperi  cupid5  crivit,  S.  C,  10,  3,  at  first  a  love  of  money  waxed  strong,  then 
of  p<noer,  turn  h6c  mihl  probSbilius,  turn  illud  viditur,  Ac.  2,  134,  one 
minute  this  seems  to  me  more  likely ,  and  another  minute  that, 

X688.  Simple  sentences  may  also  be  coordinated  by  words  denoting  infer- 
ence  or  cause,  such  as  crgS,  igitur,  itaque,  therefore  ;  nam,  namque,  enim, 
for,  citnlm,  for  you  see:  as, 

adfectus  animi  in  bon5  virO  laudSbilis,  et  vita  igitur  laudSbilis  boni 
viri,  et  honesta  erg5,  quoniam  laudSbilis,  TD.  5,  47,  the  disposition  in  a 
good  man  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  life  therefore  of  a  good  man  is  praiseworthy, 
and  virtuous  accordingly,  seeing  it  is  praiseworthy.  Of  these  words,  nam, 
namque,  and  itaque  are  usually  put  nrst  in  the  sentence;  enim  and  igitur, 
usually  after  one  word,  rarely  after  two.  But  in  Plautus  regularly,  and  gener- 
ally in  Terence,  enim  has  the  meaning  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  depend  upon  it, 
and  may  stand  at  the  beginning. 

1689.  In  Plautus,  the  combination  crg6  igitur  occurs,  and  in  Terence  and  Li^^r, 
itaaue  ergO  :  as,  itaque  ergO  cOnsuTibus  diSs  dicta  est,  L.  3, 31, 5,  accord- 
ingly then  a  day  was  set  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls, 

1690.  The  interrogative  quippe,  why  ?  losing  its  interrogative  meaning,  is  also 
used  as  a  coordinating  vford,  why,  or  for :  as,  hOc  genus  omne  maestum  ac 
sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli  :  quippe  benignus  erat,  H.  S.  1,2, 
2,  such  worthies  all  are  sad,  are  woebegone  over  Ti^ellius  the  minstreVs  death ;  why 
he  wcu  generosity  itself, 

1691.  Simple  sentences  may  also  be  coordinated  by  pronominal  words, 
such  as  hinc,  inde,  hence,  e5,  ide5,  idcircO,  proptereS,  so,  on  that  account, 
&c. :  as, 

nocte  perveniCbant ;  eO  custOdiSs  hostium  fallSbant.  L.  23,  19,  10, 
they  got  there  in  the  night ;  in  that  way  they  eluded  the  enemy's  pickets.  But 
e5  and  ide5  are  not  used  thus  by  Cicero,  Caesar,  or  Sallust,  or  idcircO  and 
proptereS  by  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

1692.  In  animated  rhetorical  discourse  any  word  repeated  with  emphasis 
may  ser/e  as  a  copulative  ;  this  is  called  Anaphora :  as, 

miles  in  forum,  miles  in  cdriam  comitSbStur,  Ta.  i,  7,  soldiers  went 
with  him  to  the  forum,  soldiers  to  the  senate  chamber,  SreptI  estis  ex  interitO, 
Crepti  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercita,  sine  dimicStiOne,  C.  3,  23,  you  are 
rescued  from  death,  rescued  without  bloodshed,  without  an  army,  without  a 
struggle, 
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The  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentence. 

1693.  A  sentence  coordinate  in  form  with  another  sentence 
is  often  equivalent  in  meaning  to  a  subordinate  sentence.  Such 
sentences  are  called  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentences. 

The  most  varied  relations  of  a  subordinate  sentence  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed by  a  coordinate  sentence,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  coordinate 
sentences  b  in  sense  equivalent  to  a  complex  sentence. 

Z694.  Such  coordinated  sentences  are  a  survival  of  a  more  primitive  state 
of  the  language.  They  occur  oftenest  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  Cicero's 
philosophical  works  and  letters,  in  Horace's  satires  and  epistles,  and  in 
Juvenal.  In  general  they  have  been  superseded  by  complex  sentences,  even 
m  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  language. 

1695.  I-  The  relation  of  the  two  members  may  not  be  indi- 
cated by  the  mood,  but  left  to  be  determined  from  the  context. 

Thus,  in  the  combination  amat,  sapit,  PI.  Am,  99J,  he  is  in  lavty  he  shews 
his  settse^  the  two  members  amat  and  sapit  are  alike  m  form.  But  in  sense, 
sapit  is  the  main  member  and  amat  is  the  subordinate  member.  Just  what 
the  relation  of  the  amat  is,  whether  it  is  si  amat,  if  he  is  in  iave,  cum  amat, 
when  he  is  in  love^  quod  amat,  because  he  is  in  lave,  or  etsi  amat,  though 
he  is  in  lave^  &C.,  &c.,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  make  out.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  commonest  combinations  of  this  class  : 

1696.  (i.)  The  coordinated  member  may  stand  instead  of  the  commoner 
accusative  and  infinitive  with  a  verb  of  p)erceiving,  thinking,  knowing,  or 
saying  (2175).    Such  are  crCdO,  fateor,  opinor,  put5,  certum  est,  &c. :  as, 

IddSs  mC  facitis,  intellegO,  PI.  Per.  802,  yoti  are  making  game  ofme^  I 
am  aware.  nSrrO  tibl:  plSnS  relCgStus  mihl  videor,  Att.  2,  11,  i,  I  tell 
you  what,  I  seem  to  myself  regularly  banished,  spSrO,  servSbit  fidem,  PI.  E, 
124,  /  hope  he  7/  keep  his  word  (2235). 

1697.  (2.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  a  direct  question  or  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Thus  (a.)  in  enouiries  calling  for  an  answer :  as,  sign!  die  auid  est,  PI. 
Am.  421,  tell  mey  what  is  there  in  the  shape  of  seal?  (1251).  Or  \b.)  in  ejacu- 
lation :  as,  viden  ut  astat  furcifer?  PI.  Afost,  1172,  seest  how  the  knave  is 
posing  there  ?  vidCte  quaesO,  quid  potest  pecGnia,  PI.  St.  410,  see  pray  how 
all-commanding  money  is.  This  construction  occurs  oftenest  in  comedy,  and 
with  an  imperative  meaning  say,  tell,  or  look.  The  subordinate  construction 
is  the  rule  :  see  1773. 

1698.  (3.)  The  coordinated  member  rarely  represents  a  relative  sentence 
(1816) :  as, 

urbs  antlqua  fuit,  Tjrril  tenuCre  colOnI,  V.  i,  12,  there  was  an  ancient 
town,  which  Tyrian  settlers  held,  est  locus,  Hesperiam  Grfti  c5gn5mine 
dicunt,  V.  I,  530,  there  is  a  place ^  the  Greeks  by  name  Hesperia  call,  imitated 
from  est  locus  Hesperiam  quam  mortSlCs  perhibCbant,  £.  in  Macrob. 
SU.  6,  I,  there  is  a  place  which  sons  of  men  Hesperia  called, 
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1699.  (4.)  The  coordinated  member  may  represent  a  subordinate  tempo- 
ral member :  as, 

vSnit  hiemps,  teritur  Sicu5nia  bSca  trapCtis,  V.  G.  2,  519,  has  winter 
comgj  in  mills  is  Sicyon*s  olive  ground  (i860),  vix  prSram  attigerat,  rumpit 
SStumia  fOnem,  V.  12,  650,  scarce  had  he  touched  the  prozv,  Saturnia  snaps 
the  rope,  i.  e.  cum  rumpit  ( 1S69).  IQcCbat  iam  ferS,  prScSdit  in  medium, 
V.  5,  94,  /■/  was  just  about  lights  when  he  presents  himself  before  them,  fuit 
5mandus  in  MiniliS  ICge  PompSius;  temperiti  OrStiGne  Omandi 
c5piam  persecflti  sumus,  6^.  102,  when  I  had  to  glorify  Pompey  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Manilius  law^  I  went  through  the  ample  material  for  glorification  in 
moderate  language. 

1700.  (5.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  equivalent  to  a  member 
with  uty  expressing  result  (1965) :  as, 

iam  faz5  sciSs,  T.  Eu,  663,  /'//  let  you  know  at  once ^  i.  e.  sciSs  (171 2)  or 
ut  sciSs  (1965).  iam  fax5  hie  erunt,  PI.  ^.715,  /V/  warrant  they  shall 
soon  be  here,  ade5  rSs  rediit,  adulSscentulus  victus  est,  T.  Hau.  113, 
things  came  to  such  a  pass  the  youngster  was  put  down.  cCtera  dC  genere 
hOc,  ade5  sunt  multa,  loquScem  dSlassSre  valent  Fabium,  H.  S.  i,  i,  11, 
the  other  cases  of  the  hind,  so  plentiful  are  they,  might  tire  the  gabblittg  Fabius 
out.  ita  haec  Qmore  tigna  pQtent,  nOn  videor  mihi  sarcire  posse  aedis 
meSs,  PI.  Most.  146,  so  sopping  rotten  are  these  joists,  I  don*t  think  I  can  patch 
my  hottse.  ita  avidO  ingeniO  fuit,  numquam  indicSre  id  HliG  voluit  suO, 
PI.  Aul.  prol.  9,  so  niggardly  was  he,  he^d  never  point  it  out  to  his  own  son. 
tanta  incepta  rSs  est,  baud  somniculOse  h5c  agundumst,  PI.  Cap.  227, 
so  big  a  job  have  we  begun,  not  drowsily  must  this  be  done, 

X70Z.  (6.)  The  coordinated  member  maybe  equivalent  to  a  conditional 
protasis:  as, 

(a.)  niiam  quis  habet,  pecOniS  opus  est,  Par.  44,  a  man  has  a  daugh- 
ter, he  needs  money,  tristis  es,  indignor,  O.  Tr.  4,  3,  33,  if  you  are  sad,  I 
feel  provoked,  (b.)  si  iste  ibit,  it6;  stSbit,  a8t9t5  aimul,  PI.  Ps.  863,  if  he 
shall  move,  move  thou ;  but  shall  he  stand,  stand  by  his  side,  in  caelum, 
iOsseris,  Ibit,  J.  3,  78,  say  but  the  word,  he* II  mount  the  sky.  {c.)  subdQc 
cibum  Qnum  diem  9thl6tae,  lovem  Olympium  inpl5rSLbit,  TD.  2,  40, 
cut  off  an  athlete  from  his  food  just  a  day,  he  will  pray  to  Jupiter  aloft  in 
Olympus  (1574).  (d.)  ZSnOnem  rogCs,  respondeat  totidem  verbis.  Fin, 
4,  69,  you  may  ask  Zeno,  he  would  answer  in  just  as  many  words  (2556). 
{e.)  tQ  quoque  magnam  partem  opere  in  tantO,  sineret  dolor,  Icare, 
habCrSs,  V.  6,  31,  thou  too  a  goodly  space  in  work  so  vast,  had  grief  allaived, 

0  Icarus,  hadst  filled  (1559).  at  darCs  banc  vim  M.  Cra8s5,  in  for5  sal- 
tSret,  Off.  3,  75,  but  had  you  given  this  chance  to  Crassus,  he  would  have 
capered  in  the  market  place  (1559).  nam  absque  tS  esset,  hodi€  num- 
quam ad  85lem  occSsum  viverem,  PI.  Men.  1022,  for  were  it  not  for  you^ 

1  ne*er  should  live  this  blessed  day  till  set  of  sun  ( 1560).  (/)  QnS  fuissSmus, 
consilium  certS  nOn  dCfuisset,  Alt.  9,  o,  6,  hadioe  been  together,  we  certainly 
should  not  have  lacked  a  programme  ( 1561 ). 

1702.  (7.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  equivalent  to  a  concession : 
as, 

vincere  scis,  Hannibal,  vict5ri9  Qti  nescis,  L.  22,  51,  4,  though  you 
kno7v  how  to  conquer,  Hannibal,  you  do  not  know  how  to  reap  the  good  of  victory, 
erg5  ill!  inteUegunt  quid  BpicQrus  dicat,  ego  nQn  intelleg5  ?  Fin.  2,  13, 
do  those  gentlemen  then  understand  what  Epicurus  means,  and  I  not  / 
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Z703.  (S.)  The  coordinated  member  may  denote  efficient  cause  or  rea- 
son: as, 

peregrfnus  ego  sum,  Sauream  nOn  nOvi,  PI.  As.  464, 1  am  a  stranger^ 
and  I  don*t  know  Saurea,  mulier  Ss,  audScter  iflris,  PI.  Am,  836,  because 
you  are  a  woman,  you  are  bold  to  swear,  tacent,  satis  laudant,  T.  Eu,  476, 
their  silence  is  sufficient  praise, 

X704.  (9.)  The  coordinated  member  may  represent  the  protasis  o£  a  com- 
parative sentence  with  ut  (1937) :  as, 

ita  mS  di  ament,  honestust,  T.  Eu,  474,  so  help  me  heaven^  he  is  a 
proper  man,  sollicitat,  ita  vivam,  m6  tua,  mi  Tir5,  valStQdS,  Fam,  16, 20, 
your  healthy  dear  Tiro,  keeps  me  fidgety^  as  I  hope  to  live. 


1705.  11.  The  subordinate  idea  is  often  indicated  by  the 
subjunctive  of  desire  coordinated  with  another  verb,  usually 
with  one  which  has  a  different  subject. 

Thus,  the  combination  atnSs :  oportet,  you  should  lave  ;  it  is  right  ( 1 547 ), 
in  which  the  two  verbs  are  used  separately,  blends  into  one  whole,  amSs 
oportet,  Fin.  2,  ;js,  //  is  right  you  should  lave.  The  verb  with  which  the  sub- 
junctive is  coordmated  specifies  more  exactly  the  general  idea  of  desire  con- 
tained in  the  subjunctive  itself.  The  tense  of  the  coordinate  subjunctive  is 
regulated  by  that  of  the  other  verb. 

1706.  The  negative  employed  with  coordinated  subjunctives  is  the 
adverb  ne,  not. 

Thus,  the  combination  vid€ :  ni  in€  IQdSs,  see  to  it ;  don*t  you  fool  me 
(1547),  in  which  the  two  verbs  are  used  separately,  blends  into  one  whole, 
vidi  n5  mS  IQdSs,  PI.  Cur.  325,  see  to  it  you  don*  t  fool  me.  Similarly,  metuO : 
nS  peccet,  /  am  a/raid;  let  her  not  slip  up  (1548),  becomes  metud  nC 
peccet,  PI.  Per,  624,  lam  afraid  she  may  slip  up.  From  its  frequent  use  in 
sentences  of  subordinate  meaning,  nS  came  at  an  early  period  to  oe  regarded 
as  a  subordinating  conjunction  also,  test,  that  ,  .  .  not,  as  well  as  an  adverb, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  less  usual  ut  nS.  Hence  members  with  nS  are 
more  conveniently  treated  under  the  head  of  subordination  (1947). 

1707.  (i.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  wishing. 
Such  are  vol5,  n6l5,  rarely  mSl5,  opt6,  placet,  &c. :  as, 

animum  advortSs  vol6,  PI.  Cap.  388, 1  wish  you  would  pay  heed  (1548). 
quid  vis  faciam  ?  T.  Hau,  846,  what  wilt  thou  I  should  do?  (1563).  vin 
conmutCmus?  tuam  ego  dOcam  ct  td  meam  ?  PI.  Tri,  59,  would  you 
like  to  swap  ?  I  take  your  wife,  and  you  take  mine  ?  ( 1 563).  milO  ti  sapiSns 
hostis  metuat,  quam  stulti  civSs  laudent,  L.  22,  39,  20,  /  would  rather 
a  wise  enemy  should  fear  you,  than  stupid  fellow-citizens  admire  you  (1548). 
Coordination  is  the  rule  with  velitn,  veliem,  &c.,  used  in  the  sense  of 
utinam  (1540) :  as,  dC  Mened€mQ  vellera  vSrum  fuisset,  d6  rCginS  velim 
vSnim  sit,  Att.  15,  4,  4,  about  Menedemus  I  could  wfsh  it  had  been  true,  about 
the  queen  I  hope  it  may  be  true,  tellfls  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat,  V.  4.  24, 
/  would  the  earth  to  deepest  depths  might  sooner  yawn.  L.  Domitius  dixit 
placCre  sibl  sententi9s  di  singulis  ferrent,  Caes.  C.  3, 83, 3,  Domitius  said 
his  view  was  they  should  vote  on  the  men  separately. 
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1708.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  request, 
entreaty,  encouragement,  exhortation,  charge,  direction,  command.  Such 
are  precor,  rogO,  0r5,  petO,  hortor,  po8tul5,  mone5,  cSnseO;  mandS, 
imperO,  praecipi5,  dScernO ;  and  chiefly  in  old  Latin,  iubeO :  as, 

(rt.)  reddSs  incolumem  precor,  H.  i,  3,  7,  deliver  him  up  safe  I  pray, 
rogat  finem  5randi  facial,  i,  20,  5.  he  requests  him  to  make  an  end  of 
entreaty,  i  tS  id  quod  suCsti  petd,  mS  absentem  dSfendSs,  Fam,  15,  8,  / 
ask  you  to  do  as  you  always  do^  stand  up  for  me  when  I  am  away.  nOn  hortor 
solum  sed  etiam  rog5  atque  GrO,  tS  coUigas  virumque  praebeSs,  Fam. 
5.  18,  i^  I  not  only  exhort  you y  but  more  than  that  I  beg  and  entreat  you^  pull 
yourself  together  and  quit  you  like  a  man,  postulO  etiam  atque  etiam  c6n- 
siderSs  qu5  prOgrediSre,  L.  3,  45,  10,  /  charge  you  think  again  and  again 
what  you  are  coming  to.  tS  mone5  videSs,  quid  agSs.  m9gn5  opere  cCnseO, 
dCsistSs,  V,  5,  174, 1  advise  you  to  consider  what  yott  are  doing.  J  earnestly 
recommend  you  to  stop,  hunc  admonet  iter  cautS  faciat,  5,  49.  3,  he  warns 
him  he  must  pursue  his  march  with  care,  {b.)  huic  mandat  RSmOs  adeat, 
2,11,  2,  he  directs  him  to  go  to  the  /Remans,  praecipit  dnum  omnCs  peterent 
Indutiomarum,  5,  j8,  5,  he  says  they  must  all  concentrate  their  attack  on  In- 
dutiomarus.  huic  imperat  quSs  possit  adeat  civitStSs,  4,  21,  8,  he  orders 
him  to  visit  such  communities  as  he  can.  senStus  dScrCvit  darent  operam 
cOnsulCs  ni  quid  rCs  pQblica  detriment!  caperet,  S.  C.  29,  2,  the  senate 
decreed  the  consuls  must  see  to  it  that  the  commonwealth  received  no  harm. 
iube  maneat,  T.  Hau.  737,  tell  her  she  tnust  stay.  militCs  certiOrSs  facit, 
paulisper  intermitterent  proelium,  3,  5, 3,  he  tells  the  soldiers  they  must  stop 
fighting  a  little  while,  abi.  nQntiS  patribus  urbem  RQmSnam  mQniant, 
L.  22,  49,  \Ofgo  tell  the  fathers  they  must  fortify  Rome  town,  dixi  equidem 
in  carcerem  irSs,  PI.  .SV.  624,  Pm  sure  I  told  you  yott  must  go  to  jail,  scrfbit 
LabiCnS  cum  legiOne  veniat,  5,  46,  3,  he  writes  to  Labienus  he  must  come 
with  a  legion.  ICgitiOnem  mittunt  si  velit  suOs  recipere,  obsidCs  sibl 
remittat,  3,  8,  5,  they  send  an  embassy,  if  he  wishes  to  get  his  own  men  back, 
he  must  send  back  the  hostages  to  them, 

1709.  (3.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  expressions  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity.  Such  are  oportet,  optumum  est,  opus  est,  decet, 
necesse  est. 

mC  ipsum  amCs  oportet,  n5n  mea,  Fin.  2,  85,  it  is  myself  you  should 
love,  not  my  possessions,  quoniam  habCs  istum  equum,  aut  Cmerls  opor- 
tet, aut  hSrCditSte  possideSs,  aut  surripueris  necesse  est,  Inv.  i,  84, 
since  you  are  in  possession  of  that  horsey  you  must  either  have  bought  him  or 
inherited  him,  or  else  you  must  necessarily  have  stolen  him.  sed  taceam 
optumumst,  PI.  E,  60,  but  I*d  best  hold  my  tongue,  nihil  opust  resciscat, 
PI.  Afer.  1004,  ^^  needn't  fnd  it  out  at  all.  condemnCtur  necesse  est, 
RA,  III,  be  condemned  he  needs  must. 

1710.  (4.)  The  subjunctive  is  sometimes  coordinated  with  verbs  of  permis- 
sion or  concession.  Such  are  permittQ  in  Sallust  and  Livy,  concSdQ,  also 
sinQ,  mostly  in  the  imperative,  chiefly  in  old  Latin  and  poetry,  and  the  im- 
personal licet:  as, 

supplCmentum  scriberent  cSnsulCs,  permissum,  L.  27,  22,  11,  leave 
was  given  that  the  consuls  might  fill  up  the  army,  sine  sciam,  L.  2,  40,  5, 
let  me  know,  sine  modo  adveniat  senex,  PI.  Afost.  11,  let  but  the  old  man 
come,  fremant  omnSs  licet,  dicam  quod  sentiO,  DO.  i,  195,  though 
everybody  may  growl,  I  will  say  what  I  think. 
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17x1.  (5.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  the  imperative 
cav{,  cavSt5,  cavSte,  beware.,  used  in  the  sense  of  nS,(i585):  as, 

cave  faciis,  Att.  13,  33,  4,  dotCt  do  it,  cave  dirumpatis,  PI.  Poen,proL 
wjt  don't  break  it  off  (1075).    Often,  however,  with  ni. 

17x2.  (6.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  giving, 
persuading,  accomplishing,  taking  care.  In  this  case  the  subjunctive  has  the 
meaning  of  purpose  or  result.  Such  are  the  imperative  cede,  and  dO,  per- 
suIdeS,  impetrS,  ctkrS,  also  faciQ,  particularly  fac  and  facitO :  as, 

cede  bibam,  PI.  Most.  373,^'^  me  to  drink,  date  bibat  tibicini,  PI.  St. 
757,  give  the  piper  to  drink,  huic  Sp.  Albinus  persufldet  rSgnurn  Numi- 
diae  S  senStQ  petat,  S.  /.  35,  2,  Albinus  induces  him  to  ask  of  the  senate  the 
throne  ofNumidia.  tandem  inpetrSvi  abiret,  PI.  Tri.  591 ,  at  last  Pve coaxed 
him  to  clear  out.  fac  sciam,  Fam.  7, 16, 3,  let  me  know.  fazG  sciSs,  PI.  Men. 
644,  I* II  let  you  know^  much  oftener  sciSs  or  scibis  (1700).  fac  bellus 
revertSre,  Fam,  16,  18,  i,  mind  you  come  back  a  beauty  (1579). 

1713.  A  subjunctive  is  now  and  then  loosely  coordinated  with 
verbs  in  general,  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  action  :  as, 

SvocSte  hOc  SOsiam,  BlepharOnem  surcSssat,  PI.  Am.  949,  call  Sosia 
here^  let  him  fetch  Blepharo,  clSrC  advorsuxn  fSbulibor,  h!c  auscultet 
quae  loquar,  PI.  Am.  300,  /  7/  speak  distinctly  face  toface^  that  he  may  hear 
what  I  shall  say.  operam  banc  subnipul  tibl,  ex  mS  scirCs,  PI.  Am.  523, 
I  did  this  secretly  for  you^  that  you  might  learn  from  me.  manibus  date  lllia 
plSnis,  purpure5s  spargam  flQrSs,  V.  6,  8^(3,  lilies  in  hatidfuls  give,  I  fain 
would  scatter  purple  flowers  t  that  is,  that  I  may  scatter. 


THE  COMPLEX   SENTENCE,  OR  SUBORDINATION. 

1714.  In  a  complex  sentence,  that  is  one  consisting 

of  a  main  and  a  subordinate  sentence,  the  subordinate 

member  is  introduced  by  some  subordinating  word: 

such  are, 

I.  Interrogative  words,  in  indirect  cjuestions;  II.  Relative  pro- 
nouns; III.  Relative  conjunctive  particles,  or  conjunctive  particles 
not  of  relative  origin. 

1715.  Subordinate  sentences  may  have  the  value  of  a  substantive, 
usually  as  subject  or  as  object ;  of  an  attributive ;  or  of  an  adverb  or 
adverbial  adjunct :  as, 

(a.)  eadem  nocte  accidit  ut  esset  lUna  plSna,  4.  29,  i,  it  came  to  pass 
the  same  night  that  there  was  a  fill  moon,  videS  quid  agSs,  Fam.  16,  17, 
/  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  \b.)  fundus  qui  est  in  agr5,  qui  Sabinus 
vocatur,  eum  meum  esse  SiO,  Mur.  26,  the  estate  which  is  in  the  territory 
which  is  called  Sabine,  that  I  maintain  is  mine,  lawyers*  wordiness  for  fundus 
Sabinus.  (c.)  cum  advesperSsceret,  ad  pSntem  Mulvium  perv€nerunt, 
C,  3,  5,  when  it  was  getting  dark,  they  reached  the  Mulvius  bridge ^  i.  e.  vcg- 
peri,  or  prim 5  vespere. 
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17x6.  Subordinate  sentences  which  express  time  or  place,  are  called  Tem- 
poral or  Lccal  sentences;  comparison  or  manner,  Comparatiw  or  Afodal  sen- 
tences ;  condition,  cause,  or  concession,  Conditional^  Causal^  or  Concessive 
sentences;  purpose,  //'//^/sentences;  result,  C*(9/tr^^Yi/iiz/^  sentences. 

1717.  In  a  main  sentence,  the  indicative  present,  future,  and 
future  perfect,  and  the  imperative,  are  called  Primary  Tenses ; 
the  indicative  imperfect,  historical  perfect,  and  pluperfect,  and 
the  infinitive  of  intimation,  are  called  Secotidary  Tenses,  The 
perfect  definite  and  the  present  of  vivid  narration  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  primary  tenses,  oftener  as  secondary  tenses. 

17x8.  Verbs  which  have  an  implication  of  futurity,  such  as  those  meaning  can^ 
ought ^  must,  &c.,  with  an  infinitive,  also  subjunctives  of  wish  (1540)  or  of  esuiorta- 
tion  (1547),  may  be  called  t^rtual  Futures. 

X719.  Sometimes  the  subjunctive  serves  as  a  main  sentence :  see  1762 ; 
sometimes  a  noun  of  the  verb  :  see  1766. 


MOOD   OF  THE   SUBORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

1720.  The  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  are  both  used  in  subor- 
dinate sentences,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  several 
words  of  subordination.  Some  general  uses  may  be  mentioned  col- 
lectively here. 


THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

1 721.  The  indicative  is  ordinarily  used  in  sentences  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  a  causal  conjunctive  word 
other  than  cum. 

p5ntem,  qui  erat  ad  Gen&vam,  iubet  roscindl,  i,  7,  2,  Ae  orders  the 
bridge  which  was  near  Geneva  torn  np.  concSdO,  quia  necesse  est,  RA. 
145,  /  give  upy  because  I  have  to.  In  sentences  of  this  class,  however,  the 
subjunctive  is  often  required,  particularly  in  indirect  discourse  (1722),  or  in 
cases  of  attraction  (1728). 

the  subjunctive  mood. 

The  Subjunctive  of  Indirect  Discourse  and  of 
Attraction. 

1722.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  relative,  causal, 
temporal,  and  conditional  sentences  in  indirect  discourse, 
and  in  cases  of  attraction. 
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1733.  A  direct  quotation  or  question  gives  the  words  of  the  original 
speaker  without  alteration.  When  the  original  words  of  a  quotation  or 
question  are  changed  to  conform  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in 
which  they  are  quoted,  it  is  called  Indirect  Discourse, 

1724.  In  the  complete  form  of  indirect  discourse,  the  sub- 
junctive is  subordinate  to  an  infinitive  or  an  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  dependent  on  a  verb  of  saying  or  thinking  (2175)  :  as, 

negat  EpicQrus  iOcundS  posse  vivi,  nisi  cum  virtQte  vivfitur,  TD, 
;3,  49,  Epuunis  avers  t/iere  is  no  living  happilyy  without  living  virtuously  ; 
directly,  IQcundS  vivi  nQn  potest,  nisi  cum  virtQte  vivitur.  SScratCs 
dicere  solCbat,  omnCs  in  e5  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  CloquentSs,  DO. 
1 .  63,  Socrates  used  to  mainUiin  that  all  men  were  eloquent  enough  in  a  matter 
they  knew  ;  directly,  omnSt  in  e5  quod  sciunt  satis  sunt  SloquentSs. 

1725.  The  idea  of  saying  or  thinking  is  often  not  formally  ex- 

Cressed  in  the  main  sentence,  and  the  indirect  discourse  is  intimated 
y  the  subordinate  subjunctive  only:  as, 

noctQ  ambulSbat  in  pQblicO  Themistocies,  quod  tomnum  capere 
nQn  posset,  TD,  4, 44,  Themistocles  used  to  walk  the  streets  nights,  *  because  he 
could  not  sleep*  given  as  Themistocles's  reason ;  the  writer's  would  be  pote- 
rat.  Paetus  omnCs  librOs,  quGs  friter  suus  reliquisset,  mihl  d5nSvit, 
Ait.  2,  I,  12,  Paetus  made  me  a  present  0/  all  the  books  *  that  his  brother  had 
left*  dum  rjliquae  nSvCs  e5  convenirent,  in  ancoris  expectSvit,  4,  23, 
4,  he  Waited  at  anchor  till  the  rest  of  the  vessels  should  gather  there  (2005). 
pervSnit  priusquam  PompSius  sentire  posset,  Caes.  C.  3,  67,  4,  he  got 
there  before  Pompey  should  be  able  to  learn  of  his  coming  (1919).  XerxSs 
praemium  prOposuit,  qui  invSnisset  novam  voluptStem,  TD.  5,  20. 
Xerxes  offered  a  reward  to  anybody  who  should  devise  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment (21 10). 

1726.  A  speaker  or  writer  may  quote  his  own  thoughts  in  the  indirect  form,  like 
another  person's :  as,  haec  tibi  dictSbam  post  fSnum  putre  Vacdnae,  ex- 
cepts quod  nOn  simul  essSs,  cStera  laetus,  H.  E.  i,  10,  \<^y!  write  thee  this 
behind  Vacuna^s  mouldering  pile,  in  all  else  well,  except  that  thou  *rt  not  here  the 
while  (160 1). 

1727.  Instead  of  an  intimation  of  indirect  discourse  by  a  mere  subjunctive,  a  verb 
of  thinkmg  or  sayint;  is  sometimes  introduced  by  qui,  or  especially  quod,  sometimes 
by  cum,  and  put  illogically  itself  in  the  subjunctive :  as,  litterSs,  quSs  mC  sibi 
misisse  dfceret,  recitSvit^  Ph.  2,  7,  lie  read  of  a  letter,  which  he  said  I  sent 
him/ut.  quas  misissem.  impetrSre  ndn  potui,  quod  rJligiOne  sS  im- 
pediri  dlcercnt,  Sulpidus  in  Fam.  4, 12,  3,  /  could  not  get  leave,  because  they  said 
they  were  hampered  by  religious  scrufle,  i.  e.  quod  impedirentur.  cum  dice- 
ret,  DI^.  3, 83,  saying  as  he  did.  This  construction  is  common  in  Cicero,  somewhat 
so  in  Caesar,  rare  in  Sallust. 

1728.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  sentences  expressing  an  essential 
part  of  the  thought,  which  are  subordinate  to  another  subjunctive,  or 
to  an  infinitive.  This  is  called  the  Subjunctive  of  Attraction,  or  oj 
Assimilation:  as, 
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vereor  nS,  dam  minuere  velim  labOrem,  au^eam,  Lf^.  i,  12,  lam 
a/raid  I  may  make  the  tvork  harder^  ivhile  I  am  atming  to  make  it  less,  si 
80158  eOs  dicerS8  miserOs,  quibu8  moriendum  esset,  nSminem  eCrum, 
qui  viverent  exciperSs,  TD»  i,  9,  if  yon  should  pronounce  only  such  people 
unhappy  as  had  to  die,  you  would  not  except  one  of  those  who  were  living, 
mOs  est  SyrSctksis,  ut  si  quS  dC  r6  ad  senStum  referStur,  dicat  senten- 
tiam  qui  vcllt,  V,  4,  143,  it  is  the  custom  at  Syracuse^  that  if  any  question  is 
discussed  in  the  senate,  anybody  who  pleases  may  express  his  opinion.  sapiSns 
n5n  dubitati  si  ita  melius  sit,  migrSre  dS  vitS,  Fin.  i»  62)  the  sage  does  not 
hesitate,  if  this  be  the  better  course,  to  withdraw  from  life.  m5s  est  AthSnis 
laudSri  in  c0nti5ne  eOs,  qui  sint  in  proeliis  interfecti,  O.  151,  //  is  the 
custom  in  Athens  to  eulogize  in  public  assembly  such  as  have  fallen  in  action. 

1729.  The  indicative  is  kept  in  subordinate  statements  added  or  vouched 
for  by  the  person  reporting,  and  also  in  circumlocutions  equivalent  to  a 
substantive:  as, 

nQntiStum  est  Ariovistum  ad  occupandum  VesontiOnem,  quod  est 
oppidum  mSximum  SSquan5rum,  contendere,  i,  iS,  i,  it  was  reported  that 
Ariovistus  was  pressing  on  to  seise  Vesontio,  which  is  the  most  considerable  town 
of  the  Sequans.  prQdentissima  civitSs  AthCniCnsium,  dum  ea  rSrum 
potita  est,  f  uisse  triditur,  RA.  70,  Athens  is  said  to  have  been  passing  wise, 
as  long  as  she  held  the  hegemony,  vis,  quae  restant,  mC  loqui  ?  T.  Andr. 
195,  wilt  have  me  tell  the  rest  f  i.  e.  rSlicua.  fieri  potest,  ut  id  quod  sentit 
polite  Cloqui  nQn  possit,  TD.  i,  6,  //  may  be  that  he  cannot  express  his 
thought  in  polished  style,  i.  e.  sententiam  suam. 

The  Subjunctive  of  Repeated  Action. 

1730.  The  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  relative,  tem- 
poral, or  conditional  sentences,  to  express  action  repeated  or 
occurring  at  no  particular  time :  as, 

{a.)  neque  aliter  si  faciat,  Qllam  inter  suOs  habet  auctOrit&tem,  6, 11, 
4,  and  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  never  1ms  any  ascendancy  at  all  over  his  people. 
With  the  present  and  perfect,  however,  this  subjunctive  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  indefinite  second  person  singular  (1030) :  as,  bonus  sSgnior  fit, 
ubi  neglegSs,  S.  /.  31,  28,  M^  good  man  always  gets  slacker,  when  you  art 
neglectful,  siquoi  mfituom  quid  dederis,  fit  pr5  propriO  perditum,  PI.  Tri. 
^050,  if  you  *ve  lent  anything  to  any  man,  'tis  not  your  oivn,  but  lost,  {b.)  The 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  begin  with  Catullus  and  Caesar,  and 
get  to  be  common  with  Livy  and  Tacitus:  as,  si  quia  prehenderCtur, 
cSnsSnsfi  militum  CripiCbStur,  Caes.  C.  3,  no,  4,  every  time  a  man  loas 
taken  up,  he  was  rescued  by  the  joint  action  of  the  rank  and  file,  quemcum- 
que  Uctor  prCndisset,  tribfinus  mitti  iubCbat,  L.  3,  11,  2,  every  mtm  the 
lictor  arrested,  a  tribune  would  order  released. 

The  Subjunctive  as  in  the  Simple  Sentence. 

1731.  The  subjunctive  of  wish,  of  action  conceivable,  or  of  inter- 
rogation, is  sometimes  used  in  a  subordinate  sentence  exactly  as  in 
main  sentences :  as, 
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haec  die  nitsll  ine5  scrips!,  quO  utinam  susceptus  nOn  essem,  Att. 
iif^t  ^t  this  I  have  writUn  on  my  birthday  ^  on  which  day  I  wish  I  had  never 
been  itjfted/rom  the  ^ound  (1544).  ut  vidcfts,  Lucr.  3,  J48,  so  that  yon  can 
see  (1556).  neque  id  faci5,  ut  f5rsitan  quibusdam  videar,  simuUitiSne, 
Fam,  I,  o,  2,  nor  do  I  do  it,  as  perhaps  I  may  seem  to  some  to  do,  from  hypoc" 
risy  (1556).  etiamst  paucis  y5s  quod  monitGs  yoluerim,  PI.  Cap.  53, 
there  V  one  point  more,  on  which  I*d  have  you  briefly  warned  (1558).  erant 
Ciusmodi  sitQs  oppidOrum,  ut  neque  pedibus  aditum  habCrent  neque 
nSvibus,  quod  mmuente  aestfl  nivCs  in  yadis  adflictSrentur,  3,  12,  i, 
the  towns  were  so  situated  that  there  was  no  access  to  them  by  land,  nor  by  boat 
either,  because  at  ebb  tide  vessels  would  pound  on  the  shoals  (1559).  vix  erat 
h5c  imperStum,  cum  ilium  spoliStum  vid€r8s,  K.  4, 86,  hardly  was  the 
order  from  his  lips,  when  you  might  have  seen  the  man  stript  (1559).  qu5  mC 
vertam  nesci5,  Clu,  4,  fdonU  know  which  way  to  turn  (1563). 


TENSE  OF  THE  SUBORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

1732.  I.  The  tense  of  a  subordinate  indicative  often  indicates 
a  close  relation  of  time  with  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb,  par- 
ticularly in  case^  of  repeated  contemporaneous  or  antecedent 
action.  The  subordinate  sentence  in  such  combinations  b  said 
to  have  Relative  time, 

1733.  (i.)  The  subordinate  indicative  tense  may  express  ac- 
tion concurrent  with  the  main  action.  Two  concurrent  sentences 
are  usually  put  in  the  same  tense. 

Concurrent  action  is  said  to  be  (a.)  congruent,  when  two  actions  merely 
cover  the  same  time:  as,  dum  leg5,  adsentior,  7Z>.  i,  24,  ox  long  as  1  am 
reading,  I  assent,  dum  necesse  erat,  tlnus  omnia  poterat,  I^A,  139,  so 
long  as  it  had  to  be,  one  man  controlled  the  world,  dum  Latinae  loquentur 
Htterae,  quercus  huic  loc5  nOn  deerit,  Leg.  i,  2,  as  long  as  Latin  literature 
has  the  gift  of  speech,  this  spot  will  not  lack  its  oak,  vixit,  dum  vixit,  bene, 
T.  Hec.  461,  he  lived  well  all  the  time  he  lived,  quoad  potuit,  fortissimC 
restitit,  4,  xz,  $,as  long  as  he  could,  he  made  a  manful  stand.  Or  (b.)  coinci- 
dent, when  one  action  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  other :  as,  cum  tacent, 
clSmant,  C  i,  21,  while  they  are  dumb,  they  cry  out,  i.  e.  their  silence  is  as 
telling  as  a  shout.  fScisti  mihl  pergrStum,  quod  SerapiOnis  librum 
misi^i  Att.  2, 4,  If  you  have  obliged  me  very  much  by  sending  Serapids  book, 

1734.  (2.)  The  subordinate  indicative  tense  may  express 
action  contemporaneous,  antecedent,  or  subsequent,  in  relation 
to  the  main  action. 

1735.  (/I.)  Action  contemporaneous  with  a  main  present  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  present,  with  a  main  future  or  virtual  future,  by  a  future, 
with  a  main  secondary  tense  by  an  imperfect :  as, 
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quod  est,  e5  decet  mtl,  CM.  27,  what  you  have,  that  yait  should  avail 
yourself  of,  hSrologium  mittam,  si  crit  sUduxn,  Fam.  16,  18,  3,  /  will 
send  the  clocks  if  it  is  pleasant  (162  5).  paulStim  dabis,  si  sapiCs,  T.  Hau, 
^70,  you*  II  give  in  dridletSy  if  you  are  wise,  cum  relaxSre  animSs  volcnt, 
caveant  intemperantiam.  Off.  i,  122,  when  they  want  to  unbend^  let  them 
beware  of  excess  (1625 ;  17 18).  omnia  deerant,  quae  ad  reficiendSs  nSvis 
erant  iSsuI,  4,  29,  4,  they  were  out  of  everything  that  was  serviceable  for  re- 
pairing their  vessels. 

1736.  {b.)  Action  antecedent  to  a  main  present  is  expressed  by  a 
perfect,  to  a  main  future  or  virtual  future  by  a  future  perfect,  to  a  main 
secondary  tense  by  a  pluperfect:  as, 

quOcumque  aspexisti  tuae  tibi  occummt  iniHriae,  Par.  18,  wherever 
you  turn  your  gaze,  you  are  confronted  by  your  own  abominable  acts,  cum 
posui  librum,  adsCnsiS  omnia  ilSbitur,  TD.  i,  24,  when  I  drop  the  book^ 
all  assent  melts  away  (i860),  quicquid  ficeris,  adprobSbO,  Fam.  3,  3,  2, 
no  matter  what  you  do,  /shall  think  it  well  (1626).  ut  quisque  istius  ani- 
mum  offenderat,  in  lautumiSs  statim  coniciCbStur,  V.  5, 143,^/1^  man  that 
wounded  his  sensibilities  was  always  flung  into  the  quarries  without  any  cuio. 

1737.  (c,)  Action  subsequent  to  a  main  present  is  expressed  by 
the  future  participle  with  a  present  form  of  sum,  to  a  main  future  or 
virtual  future  by  the  future  participle  with  a  future  form  of  sum,  and 
to  a  main  secondary  tense  by  the  future  participle  with  an  imperfect 
form  of  sum :  as, 

decern  di€s  sunt  ante  Itldds,  qu5s  Cn.  PompCius  factflrus  est,  V. 
a.  pr,  31,  there  are  ten  days  before  the  shows  which  Pompey  is  to  manage. 
attentSs  faciimus,  si  dimSnstrSbimus  ea,  quae  dicttltf  erimus,  mSgna 
esse,  Inv.  i,  23,  «v  shall  make  people  attefttive  if  we  show  that  what  we  are 
going  to  say  is  important.  rCx,  quia  nOn  interfutHrus  nSvSU  certSmini 
crat,  MSgnSsiam  concessit,  L,  36,  43,  9,  as  the  king  was  not  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  action  at  sea,  he  moved  off  to  Magnesia. 

1738.  II.  A  subordinate  indicative  tense  is  said  to  be  Inde- 
pendent when  it  simply  expresses  time  of  its  own,  without  any 
close  relation  to  the  time  of  the  main  action. 

Such  independent  tenses  may  denote  general  present  action :  as,  ibam 
f5rte  vis  sacrS,  sicut  meus  est  mSs,  if.  S.  i,  9,  i,  in  Sacred  Street,  as  is 
my  wont,  I  happened  to  be  promenading  (relatively,  erat  m6s,  1735).  ^^^n 
m€  appellSbis,  si  sapis,  PI.  Most.  515,  yoti  wonU  address  me,  if  you  have 
sense  (relatively,  si  sapiSs,  1735).  ^^  P^^^  action,  either  continuous,  com- 
pleted, or  indefinite :  as,  ut  mOs  fuit  Bithyniae  rSgibus,  lecticS  f eribS- 
tur,  V.  5,  27,  he  regularly  rode  in  a  litter,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  despots  of 
Bithynia  ;  here  fuit  denotes  action  simply  as  past,  without  further  definition 
of  time  (1603),  whereas  crat,  relative  to  the  time  of  feribStur,  would  imply 
which  was  then  the  practice  (1595). 

1739.  With  dum,  in  the  time  while,  an  independent  present  is  used :  see 
1995.  With  postquam,  &c.,  after,  an  independent  perfect  is  used  of  a  single 
action;  see  1925. 
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THE  TENSES  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1740.   Subordinate  subjunctive  sentences  were  originally  independent 
coordinate  sentences,  in  the  tense  required  to  express  the  thought.      By 
degrees  the  subordinate  sentence  blended  closely  with  the  main  sentence, 
■  and  the  combination  of  the  two  was  regarded  as  one  whole. 

I74I*  I.  The  time  of  the  subordinate  subjunctive  is  usually 
Relative^  that  is  either  contemporaneous,  antecedent^  or  subse- 
quent, in  relation  to  that  of  the  main  action. 

1742.  Action  contemporaneous  with  the  main  action  is  expressed 
by  a  present  or  imperfect  subjunctive.  Action  antecedent  is  expressed 
by  a  perfect  or  a  pluperfect  subjunctive.  Action  subsequent  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  sim  or  of  essem. 

1743.  Subordinate  sentences  with  verbs  of  will  or  aim,  with  verbs  of  fear,  also  final 
sentences  and  many  consecutive  sentences  are  expressed  in  Latin  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  main  action,  not  as  subsequent  to  it. 

1744.  II.  The  main  and  subordinate  sentences  may  express 
wholly  different  spheres  of  time  by  tenses  not  commonly  used  to- 
gether, when  the  thought  requires  it.  In  such  cases  the  tense  of  the 
subordinate  member  is  called  Independent^  like  the  analogous  tenses 
of  the  indicative  (1738). 

1745.  The  use  of  subordinate  subjunctive  tenses  relatively  to  the  main 
tense,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Sequtnce  of  TetueSy  is  as  follows  : 

Tense  subordinate  to  an  Indicative. 

1746.  (i.)  The  present,  or  perfect  subjunctive,  or 
the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  sim,  is  used  in 
sentences  subordinate  to  a  primary  tense  (171 7):  as, 

(a.)  te  hortor,  ut  R5mam  pergfts,  QFr.  i,  3,  4,  /  urge  you  to  repair  to 
Rome,  cUrS,  ut  quam  prfmum  veniSs,  Fatn,  4,  10,  i,  mind  that  you  come 
as  soon  as  you  can.  ego  quid  accSperim  sci6,  RA.  58, 1  know  what  I  have 
received,  quam  sum  soUicitus  quidnam  futUrum  sit,  Att.  8,  6,  3.  how 
anxiotts  lam  to  know  what  in  the  world  is  to  come,  (b)  in  eum  locum  rf  s 
dSducta  est  ut  salvi  esse  nequeSmus,  Fam.  16, 12,  lyto  such  a  pass  has  it 
come  that  we  cannot  be  saved,  an  oblitus  cs  quid  initiS  dixerim  ?  DN. 
2,  2,  have  yott  possibly  forgotten  what  I  said  at  the  start  f  quoniam  in  cam 
ratiSnem  vftae  n5s  f5rtQna  dCdflxit,  ut  sempitemus  serm5  d€  nSbis 
futOrus  sit,  caveSmus,  QFr.  i,  i,  38,  since  fortune  has  set  us  in  such  a 
wa/k  of  life  that  we  are  to  be  eternally  talked  about ^  let  us  be  on  our  guard, 
[c.)  efficiam,  ut  intellegStis,  Clu.  7,  /will  see  that  you  understand,  dicent 
quid  statuerint,  V.  2,  175,  they  will  tell  what  they  decided  on.  quae  fuerit 
causa,  mox  viderS,  Fin.  i,  35,  what  the  reasott  was  I  wonU  consider  till  by 
and  by  (1630).  t€  disertum  putSbS,  si  ostenderis  qu5  mod5  sis  e5s  inter 
sicSriOs  difSnsUrus,  Ph.  2, 8, 1  shall  think  you  a  most  effective  speaker ^  if  you 
show  how  you  are  going  to  defend  them  on  the  charge  of  murder. 
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1747.  (2-)  The  imperfect,  or  pluperfect  subjunctive, 
or  the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  essem,  is  used 
in  sentences  subordinate  to  a  secondary  tense  (1717)  : 
as, 

(^.)  his  r€bu8  fi€bat,  ut  minus  l&t€  vagSrentur,  i,  2,  4,  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  did  not  roam  round  much.  docSbat,  ut  tOtius  Qalliae  principS- 
turn  Aedui  tenuissent,  i,  43,  6,  ^  showed  how  the  Aeduans  had  had  the 
mastery  over  all  Caul.  Flaccus  quid  alii  posteS  factUri  essent  scire  n5n 
poterat,  Ft,  33,  Flaccus  could  not  tell  what  other  people  loould  do  in  the  future. 
\b.)  is  civitSti  persuisit,  ut  d€  finibus  suls  cum  omnibus  c5piis  exirent, 
I,  2,  I,  this  man  prevailed  on  his  community  to  emigrate  from  their  place  of 
abode ^  bag  and  baggage,  quis  rSs  in  HispSniS  gessisset,  disseruit,  L.  28, 
38,  2,  he  discoursea  on  his  military  career  in  Upcun,  an  Lacedaemonii 
quaeslv€runt  num  s8  esset  mori  prohibitQrus?  TD.  ^^  i^2^  did  the  Spar- 
tans ask  whether  he  was  going  to  prevetU  them  from  dying  f  \c.)  Ariovistus 
tantCs  sib!  spiritQs  sQmpserat,  ut  ferendus  n5n  vidSrStur,  i,  33,  S*  Ario- 
vistus had  put  oti  such  high  atul  mighty  airs  that  he  seemed  intolerable,  hie 
pSgus,  cum  domO  exisset  patrum  nostrSrum  memoriS,  L.  Cassium 
cSnsulem  interfScerat,  i,  12^^  this  canton ^  s.dlying  out  from  home  in  our 
fathers*  recollection,  hcui  put  Cassius^  the  consuly  to  death,  illud  quod  mih! 
extrCmum  pr5posueram,  cum  essem  de  bell!  genere  dictflrus,  IP.  17,  the 
point  I  had  resented  till  the  end,  when  I  was  going  to  discourse  on  the  character 
of  the  war, 

1748.  With  any  kind  of  a  secondary  main  sentence,  a  subordinate  general 
truth  usually  stanas  in  the  past,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom :  as, 

hie  cOgnSsci  licuit,  quantum  esset  hominibus  praesidil  in  animi 
firmittidine,  Caes.  C.  3,  28, 4,  lure  there  was  a  chance  to  learn  what  a  bulwark 
man  has  in  courage.    In  the  direct  form  est  (1588). 

X749.  A  subsequent  relation  is  sometimes  loosely  suggested  by  a  simple  subjunc- 
tive ;  necessarily  so  with  verbs  which  lack  the  future  parddple,  or  which  are  in  the 
passive:  as,  sum  sollicitus  quidnam  dS  prSvinciis  dScemitur,  Fam.  2, 11, 
I,  /  am  anxious  to  see  what  in  the  world  may  be  decided  on  about  the  provinces. 

17^0.  In  a  single  example,  a  future  perfect  of  resulting  state  is  represented  in 
subordmation  as  follows :  nec  dubit5  quin  cOnf ecta  iam  rCs  futflra  sit,  Fam. 
6,  12,  *^,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  job  will  soon  be  completely  finished  up,  directly, 
sine  dubi5  c5nfecta  iam  rSs  erit. 

1751.  (i.)  An  imperfect  subjunctive  expressing  a  particular  past  result, 
cause,  reason,  &c.,  is  sometimes  connected  with  a  main  general  present  tense 
(1744):  as, 

cflius  praecepti  tanta  vis  est,  ut  ea  Delphic5  ded  tribuerCtur,  Leg. 

1,  j8,  the  po7ver  of  this  rule  is  so  mighty^  that  it  was  ascribed  to  the  Delphic  god. 
cfiius  r€i  tanta  est  vis,  ut  Ithacam  illam  sapientissimus  vir  immort91i- 
tati  antep5neret,  DO.  i,  196,  so  irresistible  is  the  power  of  this  sentiment  that 
the  shrewdest  of  men  loved  his  little  Ithaca  better  than  life  eternal ;  of  Ulixes. 
laudantur  5rSt5rSs  veterSs  quod  crimina  diluere  dilQcidC  solirent,  V. 

2,  191,  the  orators  of  old  are  admired  *  because  they  were  always  clear  in  ex- 
plaining accusations  away*  The  secondary  sequence  is  also  soinetiines  ex- 
ceptionally used  with  ordinary  presents. 
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1752.  (2.)  The  present  of  vivid  narration  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  secondary  tense,  especially  when  the  subordinate  sentence  pre- 
cedes, and  regularly  with  narrative  cum.  Sometimes  however  as  a 
primary  tense :  as, 

(a.)  servis  suis  Rubrius,  ut  iSnuam  clauderent,  imperat,  F.  i,  66, 
Rttbrim  orders  his  slaves  to  shut  the  front  door.  Aedui,  cum  sS  dSfendere 
n5n  possent,  iCgitSs  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  i,  ii,  2,  the  Aeduans,  finding 
they  could  not  defend  themselves ^  send  some  envoys  to  Caesar,  (b.)  hortStur, 
ut  arma  capiant,  7,  4,  4,  he  urges  them  to  fiy  to  arms.  Sometimes  the  two 
sequences  stand  side  by  side,  or  a  subjunctive  of  primary  seouencc  has  itself 
a  second  subordinate  subjunctive  of  secondary  sequence.  Either  sequence 
is  used  with  the  present  of  quotation  also  (1592). 

1753*  (3)  Subordinate  sentences  of  past  action  conceivable,  of  action 
non-occurrent,  or  dubiutive  questions  of  the  past,  retain  their  past  unchanged 
with  a  main  primary  tense  :  as, 

(a.)  v€ri  simile  n5n  est,  ut  ille  monumentis  miiSrum  pecOniam 
antep5neret,  V,  4,  lit  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  man  would  have  thought 
more  of  money  than  of  his  heirlooms^  i.  c.  nOn  antep5neret  (1559)*  {b.)  om- 
nia sic  erunt  inlQstria,  ut  ad  ea  probanda  t5tam  Siciliam  testem  ad- 
hib€re  posse m,  V.  5,  139,  everything  will  be  so  self-evident^  that  I  could  use 
all  Sicily  as  a  witness  to  prove  it  (1560).  tace5,  n€  haec  quidem  conlig5, 
quae  fdrtasse  valCrent  apud  iddicem,  Lig,  30,  77/  hold  my  tongue^  I  won't 
even  gather  together  the  following  arguments^  which  might  perhaps  be  telling 
with  a  juryman  (1560).  (r.)  quaer5  S  t€  cQr  C.  Com€lium  n5n  dSfen- 
derem,  Vat.  5,  /  put  the  question  to  yott^  why  I  was  not  to  defend  Cornelius 
(1563). 

1754.  A  final  subjunctive  subordinate  to  a  perfect  definite  some- 
times has  the  primary  sequence,  but  more  commonly  the  secondary : 
as, 

(a.)  etiamne  ad  subsellia  cum  ferrO  vCnistis,  ut  hlc  iuguUtis  Sex. 
R5scium  ?  KA.  32,  have  vou  actually  come  to  the  court-room  knife  in  handy 
to  cut  Rosciuis  throat  on  the  spot  f  {(.)  ni  ignSrirCtis  esse  aliquSs  pScis 
v5bis  condici5nSs,  ad  v5s  vfnl,  L.  21,  13,  2,  /  have  ccme  to  you  to  let  you 
know  that  yon  have  some  chances  of  peace,  addUxi  hominem  in  qu6  satis 
facere  exteris  nStiSnibus  possStis,  V,  a.pr,  2,  I  have  brought  up  a  man  in 
whose  persofi  yon  can  give  satisfaction  to  foreign  nations, 

1755.  An  independent  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes 
exceptionally  put  with  a  main  secondary  tense  (1744)  : 

1756.  (i.)  In  relative,  causal,  or  concessive  sentences  :  as, 

cum  in  ceteris  colSniis  dutimviri  appellentur,  hi  sS  praetSrCs  appel- 
liri  volCbant,  Agr,  2,  93,  though  they  are  styled  in  all  other  colonies  The  TkuOy 
these  men  wanted  to  be  styled  praetors,  qui  adul€sc€ns  nihil  umquam  nisi 
sevCrissimC  ct  gravissimf  fCcerit,  is  eS  actftte  saltSvit  ?  D,  27,  did  the 
man  who  in  his  growing  years  invariably  behaved  with  austere  propriety^  dame 
and  caper  round  in  his  old  age  ?  h5c  t5t5  proeli5  cum  ab  h5rS  septima  ad 
vespenim  pUgnStum  sit,  Sversum  hostem  vid€re  nim5  potuit,  i,  26,  2, 
during  the  whole  of  this  engagement ,  though  the  fighting  went  on  from  an  hour 
past  noon  till  evenings  nobody  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  enemy's  back, 
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1757,  (2.)  In  consecutive  sentences:  as, 

{a,)  vci  pr5vinciS  SiciliS,  quam  iste  per  triennium  ita  vSzSvit,  ut  ea 
restitui  in  antiquum  statum  ntill5  mod5  possit,  V,  a.  pr.  i2»  in  tfu  prov- 
ince of  Sicily t  which  the  defendant  so  effectually  tormented  three  years  rttnning 
that  it  cannot  be  restored  at  all  to  its  original  estate.  priSrCs  ita  rCgnSnint, 
ut  omnSs  conditSrCs  partium  certS  urbis  numerentur,  L.  2,  i,  2,  such 
was  the  administration  of  the  monarchs  preceding,  that  they  are  all  accounted 
founders  of  parts  at  least  of  Rome,  {b,)  The  perfect  subjunctive  sometimes 
represents  the  time  of  the  perfect  definite  :  as,  tantum  in  aeririum  pecu- 
niae invSxit,  ut  Qnius  imperStSris  praeda  Hnem  attulerit  tribdtSrum, 
Off  2,  76,  he  conveyed  such  quantities  of  money  into  tlie  treasury^  that  the  plun- 
der turned  in  by  a  single  commander  hits  ptU  an  end  to  tribute  for  good  and  all. 
eO  Usque  si  praebSbat  patientem  atque  impigrum,  ut  eum  nSmO  um- 
quam  in  equ6  sedentem  viderit,  V.  5,  27,  he  showed  himself  so  indefatigably 
active  that  no  human  being  hcu  ever  sent  him  astride  a  horse.  Sometimes  the 
time  of  the  historical  perfect :  as,  temporis  tanta  fuit  exiguitSs,  ut  ad 
ealeSs  induendSs  tempus  difuerit,  2,  21,  5,  Jt?  scant  was  the  time  that  they 
had  not  time  to  put  their  helmets  on.  hie  ita  quiSvit,  ut  e6  tempore  omiii 
NeSpoli  fuerit,  Sull.  17,  this  man  held  so  quiet  t/iat  he  staid  all  that  time 
at  Neapolis.  In  Cicero  a  negative  subordinate  perfect  is  not  uncommon ;  an 
affirmative  one  is  very  rare.  This  construction  is  more  common  in  Nepos, 
Liv}%  and  Tacitus,  and  is  the  prevalent  one  in  Suetonius. 

I7<:8.  The  imperfect  only  is  used  in  complementary  sentences  with  past  verbs  uf 
happemng,  such  as  accidit,  contigit,  &c.  (1966). 

1759.  When  two  consecutive  subjunctives  are  coordinated,  they  usually  have  the 
same  tense.  Sometimes  however  the  hrst  is  perfect  and  the  second  impcrfecti  or  the 
reverse. 

1760.  (3.)  An  indirect  question  in  the  present  or  perfect  sometimes 
retains  its  original  tense  with  a  main  secondary  tense  (1744) :  as, 

hie  quantum  in  bellO  fSrtfina  possit»  cSgnQsci  potuit,  6,  35,  2,  here 
there  was  a  chance  to  see  how  potent  dame  Fortune  is  in  war.  Here  possit 
represents  potest  of  a  general  truth  (1588) ;  but  usually  general  truths  have 
the  regular  sequence  (1748).  ctlr  abstinuerit  spectSculQ  ipse,  variS  trah€- 
bant,  Ta.  i,  70,  why  the  emperor  did  not  go  to  the  shoiu,  they  accounted  for  in 
this  way  and  that ,  representing  cQr  abstinuit  ?  qu5  c5nsili5  redierim 
initio  audistie,  post  estis  experti,  Ph.  10,  8,  what  my  idea  7vas  in  coming 
bacht  you  learned  first  by  hearsay^  afterwards  by  personal  observation,  repre- 
senting qu5  c5nsili0  redii  ? 

X761.  The  subordinate  subjunctive  has  sometimes  the  sequence  of  the  nearest 
verb,  mstead  of  that  of  its  proper  verb:  as,  cdrSvit,  quod  semper  in  rf  pQblicS 
tenendum  est,  nf  plQrimum  valeant  plUrimi,  RP.  2,  39,  he  arranged  it  so, 
a  point  which  is  always  to  be  held  fast  in  government  ^  that  the  greatest  number  may 
not  have  the  greatest  power. 

Tense  subordinate  to  a  Subjunctive. 

1762.  When  the  leading  verb  is  a  subjunctive,  the  present  is  re- 
garded as  primary,  and  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  as  secondary  : 
as, 
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{a.)  ezspectO  iius  modi  litterSs  ex  quibus  n5n  quid  Hat,  sed  quid 
futHrum  sit  sciam,  AtL  ^  12,  2,  /  am  expecting  a  Utter  of  a  ktiuito  let  me 
knonv  not  what  is  going  on,  out  what  will  be  going  on.  quid  prdfScerim  f aciSs 
mi  velim  certiOrem,  Fam,  7,  10,  3,  how  far  I  have  succeeded  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know.  \b.)  quSUis  esset  nStflra  mdntis  qui  cSgnOscerent 
misit,  1,21,  \the  sent  some  scouts  to  find  out  what  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tain was.  quid  mC  prohibSret  EpicfirCum  esse,  si  probSrem  quae  (Hce- 
ret,  Fin.  i,  27,  what  would  prevent  me  from  being  an  Epicurean^  if  I  accepted 
what  he  said?  quae  si  bis  bina  quot  essent  didicisset  EpicUrus,  certC 
n6n  diceret,  DN.  2,  49,  Epicurus  would  certainly  not  say  this,  if  he  liad  ever 
been  taught  how  much  twice  two  is  (1748). 

X763.  An  imperfect  subjanctive  of  action  non-occurrent  at  the  present  time  has 
occasionally  the  present  sequence :  as,  mirSrSris,  si  interessCs,  quS  patientiS 
valStfidinem  toleret,  Plin.  Ef.  i,  2a,  7,  you  would  be  amated  to  find^  if  you 
were  with  him,  with  what  dogged  endurance  he  bears  up  under  his  illness.  But  the 
secondary  sequence  is  far  more  common. 

1764.  (i.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  in  independent  main  sentences  of  pro- 
hibition (1551)  or  of  action  conceivable  (1558)  is  regarded  as  a  primary 
tense :  as, 

n€  dubitlris  quin  id  mih!  futQrum  sit  antiquius,  Att.  7,  3,  2,  don't 
entertain  any  doubt  that  this  course  will  be  preferable  in  my  eyes,  quid  nOn 
sit  citius  quam  quid  sit  dixerim,  DN.  i,  60, 1  could  sooner  tell  what  is  not, 
than  what  is. 

X765.  (2.)  In  subordinate  sentences,  the  perfect  subjunctive  has  the  main 
sequence  when  it  represents  the  indicative  perfect  definite,  and  the  secondary 
when  it  represents  the  indicative  historical  perfect  or  the  imperfect :  as, 

{a.)  nCm5  ferS  vestrQm  est,  quin,  quern  ad  modum  captae  sint  Sy- 
raicQsae  saepe  audierit,  V.  4f  iiSi  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  your  number  but 
has  heard  over  and  over  again  how  SyraaiM  was  taken,  (b.)  quS  rC  acciderit 
ut  id  suspicSrire  quod  scribis  nesciS,  Fam.  2,  16,  i,  hoiu  it  came  to  pass 
that  you  suspected  what  you  lurite,  /  can*t  imagine. 

Tense  subordinate  to  a  Noun  of  the  Verb. 

1766.  (i.)  A  subjunctive  subordinate  to  one  of  the  nouns  of  the 
verb,  except  the  perfect  infinitive  or  the  perfect  participle,  follows  the 
sequence  of  the  verb :  as, 

dCsinO  quaerere  ctir  imeris,  V.  4, 10,  /  cease  to  ask  why  yen  bought 
nCminem  tam  imentem  fore  putSvCrunt,  ut  emeret  argentum,  V.  4,  9, 
they  did  not  dream  anybody  would  be  crazy  enough  to  buy  plate,  sectlri  per- 
cussi.  ade5  torpentibus  metQ  qui  aderant,  ut  n6  gemitus  quidem  exau- 
dirStur,  L.  28,  29,  11,  they  were  beheaded ^  everybody  there  being  so  completely 
paralyzed  with  fear  that  not  even  a  groan  could  be  heard.  Q.  Fabius  Pictor 
DelphOs  missus  est  sciscitStum,  quibus  precibus  de5s  possent  plScSre, 
L.  22,  57,  5,  Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  to  Delphi  to  find  ottt  by  what  sort  of  prayers 
they  could  get  the  ear  of  the  gods.  cup!d5  incessit  anim5s  iuvenum  scisci- 
tandi  ad  quem  eQrum  rCgnum  esset  ventQnim,  L.  i,  56,  10,  the  youths 
were  possessed  with  a  desire  to  find  out  to  which  one  of  their  number  the  throne 
was  to  fall. 
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1767.  (2.)  With  a  perfect  infinitive  or  perfect  participle,  the  subordinate 
subjunctive  may  be  iu  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  even  with  a  primary 
leading  verb :  as, 

satis  mihl  multa  verba  fScisse  videor,  quS  r8  esset  h5c  bellum 
necessirium,  IP.  27,  J  fancy  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  this  war 
is  unavoidable,  hunc  isti  Siunt,  cum  taurum  immolSvisset,  mortuum 
concidisse,  Br.  43,  your  gentlemen  say  that  this  man,  after  sacrificing  a  bull, 
tumbled  down  dead.  vi9tor  bene  vestitus  causa  grassStSri  f  uisse  d!c(tur 
cOr  ab  c5  spoliSrStur,  Fat.  34,  a  toell-dressed  traveller  will  be  said  to  have  been 
a  temptation  for  a  footpad  to  rob  him.  versibor  in  rf  saepe  quaesiti,  suf  f  ri- 
gia  clam  an  palam  ferre  melius  esset,  Leg.  3,  33,  /  shall  be  working  on  a 
question  that  has  often  been  put,  whether  it  was  better  to  vote  secretly  or  openly, 

1768.  The  sequence  with  a  perfect  infinitive  is,  however,  often  primary :  as,  b!c 
s!  finem  faciam  dicendi,  satis  ifldici  fCcisse  videar  cQr  secundum 
R5scium  iddicSri  dSbeat,  RC.  i^^  if  I  shotild  stop  speaking  here,  I  should  feel 
I  had  made  it  plain  enough  to  the  court  why  a  judgement  should  be  rendered  for 
Roscius. 

1769.  The  secondary  sequence  is  used  with  memini,  remember,  even  when  it 
has  the  present  infinitive  (2220):  as,  L.  Metellum  memin!  ita  bonis  esse 
viribus  extrCmS  tempore  aetStis,  ut  adulCscentiam  nOn  requireret, 
CM,  30,  /  can  remember  Metellus's  being  so  good  and  strong  in  the  very  last  part  of 
his  life  that  he  did  not  feel  the  want  of  youth. 


1770.  Sentences  with  a  subjunctive  due  to  another  subjunc- 
tive or  to  an  infinitive  are  put  as  follows : 

1771.  (i.)  Sentences  of  relative  time  express  contemporaneous, 
antecedent,  and  subsequent  action  like  corresponding  indicative  sen- 
tences, with  the  appropriate  sequence :  as, 

vereor,  ni,  dum  minuere  velim  labSrem,  augeam.  Leg,  i,  12, lam 
afraid  that  while  I  wish  to  make  the  work  less,  1  may  make  it  more,  crocodi- 
15s  dicunt,  cum  in  terrS  partum  ididerint,  obruere  5va,  DN.  2,  129,  they 
say  that  the  crocodile^  after  laying  on  land,  buries  her  eggs,  dicCbam  quoad 
metueris,  omnia  ti  prSmissQrum :  simul  ac  timire  desissCs,  similem 
tf  futQrum  tui,  Ph.  2,  89,  /  said  that  as  long  as  you  were  afratd,yon  would 
promise  everything ;  the  moment  you  ceased  to  fear,  you  would  be  just  like  your' 
self.  cOnstituSrunt  ea,  quae  ad  proficiscendum  pertinirent,  comparSre, 
i»  3.  i»  l^^y  resolved  to  get  such  things  ready  as  were  necessary  for  the  march, 
erat  scriptum :  nisi  domum  reverteritur,  si  capitis  eum  damnStilrCs, 
N.  4,  3,  4,  //  stood  written  that,  if  he  did  not  come  back  home,  they  would  con- 
demn him  to  death  (direct  form  nisi  revertSris,  damnSbimus).  ligfit!  vSnS- 
runt,  qui  sC  ea,  quae  imperSsset,  factHrSs  pollicSrentur,  4,  22,  i,  sonte 
etwoys  came  J  to  engage  to  do  what  he  ordered  (direct  form  quae  imperfiris, 
faciSmus).  Veneti  cOnfidSbant  R5mSn0s  neque  QUam  facult&tem 
habSre  nSvium,  neque  e5rum  loc5rum  ubi  bellum  gestflri  essent  por- 
ttis  nOvisse,  3,  19,  6,  the  Venetans  felt  assured  that  the  Komans  had  not  any 
proper  supply  of  ships,  and  were  not  acquainted  with  the  ports  in  the  places 
where  they  were  to  fight, 

177a.  (2.)  Sentences  with  independent  time  retain  the  independent  time 
in  the  subjunctive  in  primary  sequence  (1744);  in  secondary  sequence  the 
present  becomes  imperfect,  and  the  perfect  becomes  pluperfect ;  as, 
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(</.)  quamquam  opini5  est,  eum  qui  multis  annis  ante  hSs  fuerit, 
Pislstratum,  multum  valuisse  dicendG,  Br,  27,  though  tlure  is  an  impres- 
sion that  the  man  who  lived  years  and  years  before  these  peoj^e^  Pisistratus^  loas 
a  very  telling  orator  (direct  form,  qui  fuit,  1738).  dlcitur,  posteS  quam 
vSnerit,  paucis  diSbus  esse  roortuus,  Cln.  175,  he  is  said  to  have  died  a 
few  days  after  he  came  (1739).  Kb.)  c5gn5vit  SuSbOs,  posteS  quam  pOn- 
tem  fieri  comperissent,  ntlntiSs  in  omnSs  partSs  (Umisisse,  4,  19,  2,  he 
ascertaified  that  after  the  Suebans  had  learned  of  tlu  building  of  the  bridge^  they 
had  sent  ont  messengers  in  every  direction. 


THE   INDIRECT  QUESTION. 

1773.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  indirect  questions 
or  exclamations. 

Thus,  when  the  direct  question,  qui  scis,  hoto  do  yon  kmnof  is  subor- 
dinated to  a  main  sentence,  such  as  quaer5, 1  ask^  the  scis  becomes  sciis : 
quaerO  qui  sciSs,  RA,  59, 1  ask  hoiu  you  know.  Questions  or  exclamations 
tnus  subordinated  are  called  Indirect  (1723).  In  English,  indirect  questions 
are  usually  characterized  simply  by  the  position  of  the  words,  the  subject 
standing  t>efore  the  verb. 

X774.  The  indirect  question  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  constructions. 
It  depends  on  verbs  or  expressions  meaning  not  only  ctskt  but  also  tell^  inform^ 
ascertain^  see,  hear,  know,  consider,  deliberate,  doubt ^  wonder,  fear,  &c.,  &c. 

Yes  or  No  Questions. 

1775.  Indirect  Yes  or  No  questions  are  introduced  by  the  same 
interrogative  particles  that  are  used  in  direct  questions  (1503).  But 
In  indirect  questions,  num  and  -ue  are  used  without  any  essential 
difference,  in  the  sense  of  whether,  if  nOnne  is  used  thus  only  by 
Cicero,  and  by  him  only  with  quaerS :  as, 

quaeris  num  disertus  sit  ?  Plane.  62,  do  you  ask  whether  he  is  a  good 
speaker  f  quaesivi  c5gn5sceretne  signum,  C.  3, 10, 1  asked  if  he  recognized 
the  seal.  quaer5  n5nne  tibl  faciendum  idem  sit,  Pin.  3,  13, 1  ask  whether 
you  ought  not  to  do  the  same.  vidCte  num  dubitandum  v5bis  sit,  IP,  19, 
consider  whether  you  ought  to  hatre  any  hesitation , 

1776.  The  combinations  -ne  .  .  .  -ne,  and  an  .  .  .  an,  introducing  two  sepa- 
rate questions,  are  rare;  -ne  .  .  .  -ne  is  mostly  confined  to  poetry.  In  a  tew 
instances  such  questions  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  alternatives. 

1777.  A  conditional  protasis  with  si,  if^  to  see  1/,  or  si  f5rte,  if  perchance,  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  an  indirect  question  in  expressions  or  implications  of  trial, 
hope,  or  expectation  :  as,  ibO,  visam  si  demist,  T.  Hau.  170,  I* II go  and  see  if 
he  'j  at  home.  Usually  with  the  subjunctive :  as,  exspectSbam,  si  quid  scribe- 
rts,  Att.  16,  2,  4, 1  was  waiting  to  see  whether  you  would  write  anything,  cir- 
cumfunduntur  hostis,  si  quem  aditum  reperire  possent,  6,  37,  4,  the 
enemy  came  streaming  round,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  way  of  getting  in, 
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Alternative  Questions. 

1778.  Indirect  alternative  questions  are  introduced  like  direct 
questions  (1519).  But  when  the  second  member  is  negative,  it  has 
of  tener  necne  than  an  n5n :  as, 

hOc  quaerSmus,  vCrum  sit  an  falsum,  Clu,  124,  let  us  ask  this  question, 
whether  it  is  true  or  false,  quaesivi  91  CatilinS  in  conventQ  fuisset,  necne, 
C.  2,  13, 1  asked  Catiline  whether  he  Jiad  been  at  the  meeting  or  not,  peimul- 
tum  interest  utrum  perturbStiQne  animi,  an  c5nsult5  fiat  iniQria,  Off.  i, 
27,  //  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  wrong  be  done  in  heat  of  passion^  or 
with  deliberate  intent,  auaer5,  eum  BrQtine  similem  mSlis  an  Ant5nii, 
Ph.  10,  5,  /  ask  whether  you  would  rather  have  him  like  Brutus  or  like 
Antony. 

X779.  An  introductory  utrum  preceding  an  alternative  question  with  -ne  and 
an  occurs  a  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Cicero ;  utrumne  ...  an  occurs  once  in 
Cicero,  and  twice  in  Horace  and  Tacitus  each ;  compare  1522.  After  utrum,  a  sec- 
ond alternative  is  sometimes  suppressed,  as  in  the  du'ect  question  (1523). 

1780.  -ne  in  the  second  member  onl)r  of  an  alternative  question  is  rare,  and  not 
used  by  Caesar  or  Sallust :  as,  sine  sciam  captiva  mSterne  sim,  L.  2, 40,  5, 
lei  me  know  whether  I  am  a  captive  or  a  mother. 

178X.  (I.)  A  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  second  member  only  of  an 
alternative  question  is  expressed  with  qui  8ci5  an  ?  or  qui  scis  an  ?  equivalent  to 
perhaps:  as,  qui  scis  an  quae  iubeam  faciat?  T.  Eu.  yt^o^  perhaps  she  Ul  do 
as  I  direct.  Horace  has  once  qui  scis  an,  AP.  462,  in  the  sense  oi perhaps^  and 
once  quis  scit  an,  4,  7, 17,  in  the  sense  <A  perhaps  not. 

178a.  (2.)  The  second  member  only  of  an  alternative  question  is  often 
expressed  after  haud  sciO  an,  /  donU  know  but,  possibly,  perhaps,  with  n5n, 
nim5,  nQlIus,  &c.,  if  the  sentence  is  negative  :  as, 

haud  sci5  an  fieri  possit,  V.  3»  162, 1  don't  know  but  it  is  possible.  Simi- 
larly, though  not  often,  with  nesci5  an,  haud  sciam  an,  dubit5  an,  du- 
bitSrim  an,  dubium  an,  incertum  an,  &c. :  as,  iloquentiS  nesci5  an 
habuisset  parem  nCminem,  Br.  126,  in  oratory  I  fancy  he  tvould  have  hcul 
no  (fer.  ^  This  use,  in  which  haud  8ci6  an  becomes  adverbial,  and  the 
subjunctive  approaches  closely  that  of  modest  assertion,  is  principally  con- 
fined to  Cicero.  In  later  Latin,  haud  8ci5  an,  &c.,  sometimes  has  a  negative 
sense,  /  donU  know  whether,  with  tlllus,  &c. 

X783.  From  Curtius  on,  an  is  used  quite  like  num  or  -ne,  in  a  single  indirect 
question,  without  implication  of  alternatives. 

X784.  Two  alternatives  are  rarely  used  without  any  interrogative  particles  at  all : 
as,  velit  n51it  scire  difficile  est,  QFr.  3,  8,  4,  will  he  niUhe,  it  is  hard  to  know, 
i.  e.  whether  he  will  or  not.    Compare  1518. 

Pronoun  Questions. 

1785.  Indirect  pronoun  questions  are  introduced  by  the  same  pro- 
nominal words  that  are  used  in  direct  pronoun  questions  (1526):  as, 

c5gn5scit,  quae  gerantur,  5, 48,  2,  he  ascertains  what  is  going  on.  vidf- 
tis  ut  omnSs  dSspiciat,  JiA.  135,  you  can  see  how  he  looks  down  on  everybody. 
Quid  agSs  et  ut  t6  oblectCs  scire  cupi5,  QFr.  2,  3,  7,  /am  eager  to  know 
how  you  do  and  how  you  are  amusing  yourself  . 
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Original  Subjunctives. 

1786.  Questions  already  in  the  subjunctive  may  also  become  indi- 
rect. 

Thus,  qu6  m8  vertam?  V,  5,  2,  which  way  shall  I  turn  t  (1563)  be- 
comes indirect  in  quO  mS  vertam  nesciO,  Clu.  4,  /  don't  know  which  way  I 
am  to  turn,  quid  taciam  ?  H.  .9.  2,  i,  24,  what  shall  I  do?  (1563)  becomes 
indirect  in  quid  faciam,  praescribe,  H.  5.  2,  i,  5,  lay  down  the  law,  what 
I*m  to  do.  neque  satis  cOnstSbat  quid  agerent,  3,  14,  3,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  clear  what  they  had  best  do.  dubit&vi  hSsce  hominCs  emerem  annOn 
emerem,  PI.  Cap.  455,  /  had  my  doubts^  whether  to  buy  these  men  or  not  to 
buy(\tfiA,Y 

Indicative  Questions  apparently  Indirect. 

1787.  In  old  Latin,  the  indicative  occurs  often  in  connections 
where  the  subjunctive  would  be  used  in  classical  Latin :  as, 

die,  quis  est,  PI.  B.  558,  say,  who  is  it?  whereas  die  quis  sit  would 
mean  say  who  it  is.  In  such  cases  the  question  is  not  subordinate,  but  co- 
ordinate, usually  with  an  imperative  (1697),  or  with  some  such  expression 
as  tS  ro^5,  vol5  scire,  scin,  or  the  like.  Such  coordination  occurs  excep- 
tionally m  the  classical  period :  as,  et  vidS,  quam  conversa  rSs  est,  Att. 
8,  13,  2,  and  observe^  how  everything  is  changed,  adspice,  ut  ingreditur,  V. 
6,  856,  seCy  how  he  marches  off. 

1788.  The  indicative  is  used  with  nesciS  followed  by  a  pronominal 
interrogative,  when  this  combination  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite 
pronoun  or  adverb  :  as, 

pr5dit  nesci5  quis,  T.  Ad.  635,  there* s  some  one  coming  out.  This  is 
a  condensed  form  for  prSdit  nesciS  quis  sit,  there  *s  coming  out  I  don't  know 
who  it  is,  the  real  question,  sit,  bein^  suppressed,  and  nesciS  quis  acquiring 
the  meaning  of  aliquis,  somebody.  Similarly  nesciO  with  unde,  ubl,  quand5, 
quot,  &c.,  in  writers  of  all  ages.  Plautus  uses  sciO  quid,  sci5  ut,  &c., 
somewhat  in  this  way  once  or  twice  with  the  indicative  :  as,  scio  quid  ag5, 
B.  78,  /*m  doing  /know  what. 

1789.  This  combination  often  expresses  admiration,  contempt,  or  regret :  as,  con- 
tends turn  illud  nesciO  quid  praecl2rum  solSre  existere.  Arch.  16,  / 
maintain  that  in  such  a  cotnbtnation  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection  always  bursts  into 
being,  paulum  nesciS  quid,  RA.  11;.  an  unconsidered  trifle,  dlvlsa  est 
sententia,  postulante  nesciS  qu5,  Mil.  14.  the  question  was  divided^  on  mo- 
tion  of  what  *s  his  name,    nesciS  qu6  pactO,  C.  31,  unfortunately, 

1790.  The  indicative  is  used  in  like  manner  with  many  expressions,  originally 
exclamatory,  which  have  become  adverbs :  such  are  immSne  quantum,  prodi- 
giously^ minim  quantum,  wonderfully^  sSn€  quam,  immensely^  &c.,  &c.  See 
712  and  the  dictionary. 

1791.  Relative  constructions  often  have  the  appearance  of  indirect  questions,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  two.  Thus,  ut  is  a  relative  in  hanc  rem, 
ut  factast,  Cloquar,  PI.  Am.  1129,  77/  tell  this  thing  as  it  occurred,  i.  e.  not  how 
it  occurred.  nSstI  quae  sequuntur,  TD.  4,  77,  you  know  the  things  thatfoHow, 
x,  e.  not  what  follows. 
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THE   RELATIVE    SENTENCE. 

1792.  Relative  sentences  are  introduced  by  relative  words,  the 
most  important  of  whicli  is  the  pronoun  qtd,  whoy  which,  or  that.  The 
relative  pronoun  may  be  in  any  case  required  by  the  context,  and  may 
represent  any  of  the  three  persons. 

1793.  The  relative  adverbs,  ubl,  quO,  unde,  often  take  the  place  of  a  relative 
pronoun  with  a  preposition,  chiefly  in  designations  of  place,  and  regularly  with  town 
and  island  names.  Less  frequently  of  persons,  though  unde  is  not  uncommonly  thus 
used. 

1794.  In  a  wider  sense,  sentences  introduced  by  any  relative  conjunctive  particle, 
such  as  ubt,  whsn^  are  sometimes  called  relative  sentences.  Such  sentences,  however, 
are  more  conveniently  treated  separately,  under  the  head  of  the  several  conjunctive 
particles. 

1795.  (i.)  The  relative  pronoun,  like  the  English  relative  who,  which, 
was  developed  from  the  interrogative.  Originally,  the  relative  sentence  pre- 
cedes, and  the  main  sentence  follows,  just  as  in  question  and  answer. 

Thus,  quae  mtltat,  ea  corrumpit,  Fin,  i,  21,  what  Jie  changes,  that  he 
spoils,  is  a  modification  of  the  older  question  and  answer:  quae  mQtat  ?  ea 
corrumpit,  what  does  he  change  ?  that  he  spoils.  With  adjective  relatives,  the 
substantive  is  expressed  in  both  members,  in  old  or  formal  Latin :  as,  quae 
rCs  apud  nostrSs  n5n  erant,  eSrum  rSrum  nOmina  n5n  poterant  esse 
QsitSlta,  Cornif.  4,  10,  what  things  did  not  exist  among  our  coutUrymen,  of 
those  things  the  names  could  not  have  been  in  common  use* 

X796.  (2.)  The  relative  sentence  may  also  come  last.  As  early  as  Plau- 
tus,  this  had  become  the  prevalent  arrangement,  and  the  substantive  of  the 
main  sentence  is  called  the  Antecedent:  as, 

mitrS  eum  locum,  qu5  in  loc5  QermSn!  cSnsiderant,  castris  idO- 
neum  locum  dilCgit,  i,  49.  i,  beyond  the  place  in  lohich  place  the  Germans  had 
established  themselves,  he  selected  a  suitable  spot  for  his  canip.  The  three  words 
di8s,  locus,  and  ris,  are  very  commonly  expressed  thus  both  in  the  antece- 
dent and  the  relative  sentence.  This  repetition  is  rare  in  Livy,  and  disap- 
pears after  his  time. 

X797.  In  old  Latin,  rarely  in  classical  poetry,  a  sentence  sometimes  b^ins  with  an 
emphasized  antecedent  put  before  the  relative,  and  in  the  case  of  the  relative:  as, 
urbem  quam  8tatu5  vostra  est,  V.  i,  573,  tJucity  which  I  found  is  yours ;  for 

auam  urbem  statuO,  ea  vostra  est.    In  the  main  sentence,  is,  hie,  iste,  or 
le,  b  often  used ;  less  frequently,  as  in  this  example,  an  appellative. 

1798.  The  main  sentence  often  has  the  determinative  or  demonstrative, 
or  the  substantive,  or  both  omitted :  as, 

[a.)  ubi  intell5xit  diem  instSre,  qu5  dig  frQmentum  militibus  mStfri 
oportCret,  i,  16,  5,  when  he  saw  the  day  was  drawing  nigh,  on  which  day  the 
grain  was  to  be  measured  out  to  his  men.  {jb.)  qu5s  Smisimus  civis,  eSs 
M3rtis  vis  perculit,  Afarc,  17,  what  fellow-citizens  we  have  lost,  those  the  fury 
of  the  War-god  smote  down.  \c.)  Sabinus  qu5s  tribtinSs  mllitum  circum 
s2  habebat,  sS  sequi  iubet,  5,  37,  i,  Sabinus  ordered  whcU  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  he  had  about  him,  to  follow  him. 
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1799.  The  antecedent  is  often  omitted  when  it  is  indefinite,  or  is  obvious 
from  the  context :  as, 

sunt  qui  mirentur,  Fl  i,  6»  there  be  who  wonder,  dClCgisti  qu58 
R5mae  relinquerSs,  C  i,  %y(nt  picked  out  people  to  leave  in  Rome,  quod 
periit,  periit,  PI.  Cist,  703,  gone  is  gone.  Caesar  c5gn5vit  CSnsidlum, 
quod  n5n  vidisset,  prG  visO  sib!  ren1!lnti3visse,  i,  22, 4,  Caesar  ascertained 
t/utt  Considius  hcui  reported  to  him  as  seen  what  he  had  not  seen, 

x8oo.  An  ablative  or  nominative  abstract  in  the  relative  sentence  sometimes  repre- 
sents an  ablative  of  manner  or  quality  omitted  from  the  main  sentence :  as,  quS  prQ- 
dentiS  es,  nihil  tC  iugiet,  Fam,  11, 13,  i,  with  -what  sense  you  have,  nothing 
will  elude  you,  i.  e.  ea  qufi  es  prOdenti'S,  nihil  tS  fugiet.  spSrO,  quae  tua 
prUdentia  est,  t€  valSre,  Att,  6, 9,  \,  I  hope  that,  with  your  characUristtc  caution, 
you  are  well,  at  Ai&x,  qu5  animO  traditur,  miliiCs  oppetere  mortem 
quam  ilia  perpeti  mlluisset,  Cff.  i,  113,  Ajax,  on  the  contrary,  with  his 
traditional  vehemence,  would  have  chosen  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  to 
submit  to  such  indignities.  This  ellipsis  begins  with  Cicero,  and  is  found  a  few  times 
only  in  later  writers. 

Agreement  of  the  Relative. 

1801.  The  agreement  of  the  relative  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  a 

teneral  way  (10S2-1098).     For  convenience,  however,  it  may  be  set  forth 
ere  more  explicitly. 

1802.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent 
in  gender  and  number,  but  its  case  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands  :  as, 

HippiSs  gl5riitus  est  finulum  quem  habCret,  pallium  qu5  amictus, 
soccQs  quibus  indOtus  esset,  sC  suS  manii  cGnfCcisse,  DO,  3,  127, 
Hippias  prided  himself  that  he  had  made  with  his  own  hand  the  ring  that  he 
wore,  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  and  the  slippers  that  he  had  on. 
This  holds  of  all  relatives  with  inflected  form,  such  as  quicumque,  quSlis, 
quantus,  &c.,  &c. 

1803.  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  or  more  antecedents  of  different 
gender,  its  gender  is  determined  like  that  of  a  predicate  adjective  (1087) :  as, 

matris  ct  liberi,  qu5rum  aetfis  misericordiam  vestram  reauirCbat, 
V.  5,  129,  mothers  and  babies,  whose  years  would  appeal  to  your  sympathy  {ic^). 
5tium  atque  divitiae,  quae  prima  mort Jl€s  putant,  S.  C.  36,  4,  peace  and 
prosperity,  which  the  sons  of  men  count  chiefest  of  blessings  (1089).  fOrtOna, 
quam  n6m5  ab  incdnstantiS  et  temeritfitc  sSiunget,  quae  digna  n5n 
sunt  deO,  DN.  3,  61,  fortune,  which  nobody  will  distinguish  from  caprice  and 
hazard,  qualities  which  are  not  befitting  god  {ic&g).  Sometimes  the  relative 
agrees  with  the  nearest  substantive :  as,  eSs  frQgSs  atque  frQctUs,  qu5s 
terra  gignit,  DN^.  2,  37,  the  crops,  and  the  fruits  of  the  trees  that  earth 
produces. 

1804.  The  relative  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the  sense,  and  not  by  the 
form  of  the  antecedent :  as, 
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equitatum  praemittit  qui  videant,  i,  15,  i,  he  sends  tJu  cavalry  ahead^ 
for  them  to  see  (1095).  Qnus  ex  eO  numerO,  qu!  ad  caedem  parSti 
erant,  S.  /.  35,  6,  otte  of  the  number  that  were  ready  to  do  murder  (1095).  duo 
prSdigia,  c(u58  improbitSs  tribQnO  cSnstrictOs  addixerat,  Sest,  38,  a  pair 
of  monstrosities^  whom  their  depravity  iutd  delivered  ever  in  irons  to  the  tribune. 
scriba  pSntificis,  qu5s  nunc  minOrCs  pSntificCs  appellant,  L.  22,  57,  3,  a 
clerk  of  the  pontiff,  which  clerks  they  call  nowadays  lesser  pontiffs,  i.  e.  qu58 
scribSs.  VCiSns  bellum  exortum,  quibus  Sabini  anna  coniUnxerant, 
L.  2,  53,  \,a  Vejan  war  broke  out^  with  whom  the  Sabines  had  allied  them^ 
selves,  I.  e.  bellum  cum  Vf  icntibus. 

1805.  A  relative  referring  to  a  proper  name  and  explanatory  appellative  com- 
bined, may  take  the  gender  of  either :  as,  flQmine  Rh(n5,  qui  a^rum  Helvi- 
tium  S  GermSnis  dividit,  i,  2,  3,  by  the  river  Rhine,  which  ts  the  boundary 
between  Helvetians  and  Germans,  ad  flQmen  Scaldem  quod  influit  in 
Mosam,  6,  33,  3,  to  the  river  Scheldt^  that  empties  itself  into  the  Maas* 

1806.  With  verbs  of  indeterminate  meaning  ^io'f5),  the  relative  pronoun  some- 
times agrees  with  the  predicate  substantive:  aSyTnSbae  ipsae,  quod  BoeGtiae 
caput  est,  L.  42,  44,  3,  Thebes  itself  which  is  the  capital  of  Boeoiia.  Often,  how- 
ever, with  the  antecedent:  as,  fl&men  quod  appellStur  Tamesis,  5, 11,  S,the 
rtver  which  is  called  the  Thames, 

1807.  When  the  relative  is  subject,  its  verb  agrees  with  the  person  of 
the  antecedent :  as, 

haec  omnia  is  fSci,  qui  sodSlis  DolSbellae  eram,  Fam.  12,  14,  7,  all 
this  I  did,  I  that  was  Dolabella*s  bosom  friend,  iniquos  is,  qui  m8  tacSre 
postulSs,  T.  Hau,  loii,  thou  art  unfair,  expecting  me  to  hold  my  tongue. 
So  also  when  the  antecedeiU  is  implied  in  a  possessive  :  as,  cum  til  nostrS, 
qui  remSnsissSmus,  caede  t8  contentum  esse  dicSbSs,  C  i,  7,  when  you 
said  you  were  satisfied  with  murdering  us,  who  had  staid  behitid, 

1808.  For  an  accusative  of  the  relative  with  an  ablative  antecedent  the  ablative  is 
rarely  used:  as,  notante  iQdice  qu6  nOsti  popul5,  H.  5.  1,  6,  13,  the  judge 
condemning — thou  know' st  who  —  the  world.  This  represents  the  older  interroga- 
tive conception :  notante  iQdice  —  qu5  ?  —  nOsti,  popul5  (1795). 

X809.  A  new  substantive  added  in  explanation  of  an  antecedent  is  put  after  the 
relative,  and  in  the  same  case :  as.  ad  AmSnum  contend!,  qui  m5ns  erat 
hostium  plCnus,  Att,  5,  20,  3,  /  pushed  on  to  Amanus,  a  mountain  that  was 
packed  with  the  enemy.    This  use  be^ns  with  Cicero ;  but  from  Livy  on,  the  ex- 

Slanatory  word  is  also  put  as  an  appositive,  with  the  relative  following :  as,  Decius 
lagius,  vir  cui  nihil  d€fuit,  L.  23,  7,  4,  Magius,  a  man  that  lacked  nothing. 

x8io.  An  adjective,  especially  a  comparative,  superlative,  or  numeral, 
explanatory  of  a  substantive  in  the  main  sentence,  is  often  put  in  the  relative 
sentence:  as, 

palUs  auae  perpetua  intercSdibat  R0m&n5s  ad  insequendum  tar- 
dSbat,  7,  20,  2,  a  morass,  that  lay  unbroken  between,  hindered  the  Romans  from 
pursuit. 

181 1.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  substance  of  a  sentence,  the 
neuter  quod  is  used,  or  more  commonly  id  quod,  either  usually  in 
parenthesis:  as, 
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intellegitur,  id  quod  iam  ante  dixi,  imprQdente  L.  SfUU  scelera 
haec  fieri,  RA,  2$,U  it  plain^  as  I  have  said  once  before ^  that  these  crimes  are 
committed  without  the  cogmtcNue  of  Sulla,  In  continuations,  ^uae  ris :  as, 
nSvis  removiri  idssit,  auae  rSs  mftgn5  Usui  nostris  fuit,  4,  25,  i,  he 
ordered  the  vessels  to  be  withdrawn^  a  course  which  proved  very  advantageous 
for  our  people, 

MOODS  IN  THE  RELATIVE  SENTENCE. 

i8xa.  The  relative  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  conditional  protasis. 
When  thus  used,  it  may  have  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  as  the 
sense  requires :  as, 

{a.)  quod  beStum  est,  nee  habet  nee  exhibet  cuiquam  negStium, 
DN.  i«  85,  whatsoever  is  biased^  lias  no  trouble  and  makes  none  to  anybody. 
quisquis  hdc  vCnerit,  pQgn58  cdet,  PI.  Am,  309,  whoever  comes  this  way, 
shall  have  a  taste  of  fists  (1796).  omnia  mala  ingerSbat  quemquem  ad- 
spexerat,  PI.  Men.  717,  she  showered  all  possible  bad  names  on  every  man  she 
saw  (1795).  (^')  l^A^c  <iui  videat,  n5nne  cSgStur  c5nfiteri  deSs  esse, 
DN.  2,  12,  whoso  should  see  this  would  be  forced^  wouldn't  he?  to  admit  the 
existence  of  gods,  qui  vidSret,  equum  Tr5iSnum  intr5ductum  diceret, 
V.  4,  52,  whoever  saw  it  would  have  sworn  it  was  the  Trojan  horse  brought  in 
(1559). 

The  Indicative  Mood. 

1813.  The  indicative  is  used  in  simple  declarations 
or  descriptions  introduced  by  a  relative  :  as, 

quern  di  dlligunt,  adulCscCns  moritur,  PI.  ^.816,  whom  the  gods  love, 
dies  young.  rCliqui,  qui  domi  mSnsSnint,  si  alunt,  4,  i,  5,  the  others,  that 
stay  at  home,  support  themselves  (1736).  quSs  labSrantCs  cSnspexerat,  his 
subsidia  submittCbat,  4,  26,  4,  to  such  as  he  saw  in  stress,  he  kept  sending 
reinforcements  (1736).    tti  quod  volis  faciis,  QFr,  3,  4,  5,  do  what  you  like 

181^.  The  indicative  is  also  used  with  indefinite  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs : 
as,  quidquid  yolt,  valdC  volt,  Att,  14,  i,  2,  whatever  he  wants,  he  wants  might- 
ily,  quisquis  est,  TD,  4,  37,  whoever  he  may  be,  auicumque  iter  ficit,  V, 
I,  44,  wherever  he  made  his  way.  In  later  writers  tne  imperfect  or  pluperfect  is 
often  in  the  subjunctive  :  see  1730. 

1815^  An  original  indicative  often  becomes  subjunctive,  partic- 
ularly in  indirect  discourse  (1722)  ;  or  by  attraction  (1728)  ;  or  to 
indicate  repeated  action  (1730).    See  also  1727  and  1731. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood. 

1816.  Relative  pronoun  sentences  take  the  subjunc- 
tive to  denote  (i.)  a  purpose,  (2.)  a  characteristic  or 
result,  (3.)  a  cause,  reason,  proof,  or  a  concession. 
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Sentences  of  Purpose. 

1817.  (i.)  Relative  sentences  of  purpose  are  equivalent  to  sub- 
junctive sentences  introduced  by  ut,  in  order  thaty  to  (1947) :  as. 

ea  qui  cSnficeret,  C.  TrebOnium  relinquit,  7, 11,  3,  he  left  Trebonius  to 
manage  this,  quSlis  esset  nStQra  xnSntis,  qui  cdsfnOscerent,  misit,  i,  21,  i, 
he  sent  some  scouts  to  ascertain  what  the  character  of  the  mountain  was.  haec 
habui  dS  amicitiS  quae  dicerem,  L.  104,  this  ivas  what  I  had  to  say  of 
friendship.  Sentences  of  purpose  are  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of 
desire  (1540). 

Sentences  of  Characteristic  or  Result. 

1818.  (2.)  Relative  sentences  of  characteristic  or  result  are  equiva- 
lent to  subjunctive  sentences  introduced  by  ut,  so  as  to,  so  M/i/  (1947). 

The  main  sentence  sometimes  has  a  word  denoting  character,  such  as  is, 
Sius  modi,  rarely  tSlis :  as,  neque  is  sum,  qui  mortis  pericnlO  terrear,  5, 
30,  2,  but  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  scared  by  danger  of  deaths  fio  not  I.  Often, 
however,  character  is  intimated  by  the  mood  alone  :  as,  secQtae  sunt  tem- 
pestltSs  quae  nostrOs  in  castris  continSrent,  4,  34,  4,  there  followed  a 
succession  of  storms  to  keep  our  people  in  camp,  quod  miserandum  sit  labS- 
rStis,  DN,  3,  62,  you  struggle  away  to  a  pitiable  degree.  Sentences  of  result 
are  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of  action  conceivable  (1554). 

18x9.  The  subjunctive  with  qui  is  often  used  with  digtius,  indirnus,  or 
idSneus,  usually  with  a  form  of  sum :  as,  LiviSnae  f Sbulae  nOn  satis  dignae 
quae  iterum  legantur,  Br,  71,  Livy's  plays  are  not  worth  recuiing  twice,  n5n 
erit  idSneus  qui  ad  bellum  mittStur,  IP,  66,  he  will  not  be  aft  person  to  be 
sent  to  tlie  war.  Twice  thus,  aptus,  once  in  Cicero,  once  in  Ovid.  In  poetry  and 
late  prose  Ihese  adjectives  sometimes  have  the  infinitive,  digtius  and  mdignus 
have  also  ut  in  Plautus,  Livy,  and  Quintilian. 

i8ao.  Relative  subjunctive  sentences  are  sometimes  coordinated  by  et  or  sed, 
with  a  substontive,  adjective,  or  participle :  as,  aud2x  et  coetfis  possit  quae  ferre 
virSrum,  J.  6,  399,  a  brazen  minx,  and  one  quite  capable  0/ facing  crowds  of  men. 

1821.  Relative  sentences  after  assertions  or  questions  of  existence 
or  non-existence,  take  the  subjunctive  :  as, 

sunt  qui  putent,  TD.  r,  18,  there  be  people  to  think,  there  he  who  think,  or 
some  people  think,  nCmO  est  qui  ncsciat,  Fam,  i.  4,  2,  there  is  nobody  that 
doesn't  know,  sapientia  est  Ona  quae  maestitiam  pellat  ex  animis,  Fin. 
I,  43,  wisdom  is  the  only  thing  to  drive  sadness  from  the  soul. 

1822.  Such  expressions  are:  est  (exsistit,  exortus  est),  qui;  sunt 
(reperiuntur,  n5n  disunt),  qui ;  n8m5  est,  qui ;  quia  est,  qui ;  sOlus  or 
finus  est,  qui;  est,  nihil  est,  quod  ;  quid  est,  quod  ?  habeO,  nOn  habeS, 
nihil  habeO,  quod,  &c.,  &c.  Indefinite  subjects  are  sometimes  used  with 
these  verbs :  as,  multi,  quidam,  nSnnQlli,  alii,  pauci ;  sometimes  appella- 
tives :  as,  hominSs,  philosophi. 

1823.  The  indicative,  however,  is  not  infrequently  found  in  affirmative  sentences, 
particularly  in  old  Latin  and  in  poetry :  as,  sunt  qu5s  sciS  esse  amicOs.  PI. 
TV/.  91,  some  men  there  are  I  know  to  be  my  friends,  interdum  volgus  rSctum 
videt,  est  ubi  peccat,  H.  -ff.  2,  i,  6^,  sometimes  the  world  sees  right,  there  be 
times  wJun  it  errs,  sunt  item,  quae  appellantur  alc€s,  6,  27,  1,  then  again 
there  are  what  they  call  elks, 
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SENTifNCES  OF   CaUSE  OR   CONCESSION. 

1824.  (3.)  Relative  sentences  of  cause,  reason,  proof,  or  of  con- 
cession, are  equivalent  to  subjunctive  sentences  introduced  by  cum, 
since,  though  {1^77)'.  as, 

(a.)  hospes,  qui  nihil  suspicSrStur,  hominem  retlnSre  coepit,F.  i,  64, 
tJufrUnd,  suspecting  nothing,  undertook  to  hold  on  to  the  man.  Often  justify- 
ing the  use  ot  a  single  word :  as,  0  fSrtOnSte  adnlSscSns,  qui  tuae  virtGtis 
HomSrum  praecGnem  invSneiis,  Arch.  24,  oh  youth  thrice-blest,  with  Homer 
trumpeter  of  thy  prowess,  ad  mS  vSnit  HSraclius,  homo  nObilis,  qui  sacer- 
dOs  lovis  fuisset,  V.  4, 137, 1  had  a  call  from  Herculius,  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing, as  is  proved  by  his  having  been  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  (b.)  CicerO,  qui  mili- 
tSs  in  castris  continuisset,  quinqne  cohortSs  irQmentStum  mittit,  6, 36,  i, 
though  Cicero  /tad  kept  his  men  in  camp,  he  sends  five  cohorts  foraging, 

1825.  With  qui  tamen,  however,  the  indicative  is  usual :  as,  alter,  qui  tamen 
88  continuerat,  n5n  tennit  enm  locum,  Sest.  114,  the  other ,  t/umgh  he  liad 
observed  a  quiet  policy,  did  not  tutld  t lie  place. 

1826.  Oftentinies,  where  a  causal  relation  might  be  expected,  a  simple 
declaratory  indicative  is  used :  as, 

habeO  senectQti  mSgnam  rrStiam,  quae  mihl  sermOnis  aviditfitem 
auxit,  CM.  46,  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  age,  which  has  increased  my  eagerness 
for  conversation.  Particularly  thus  in  old  Latin :  as,  sed  sumne  ego  stultus, 
qui  rem  cfirO  pQblicam  ?  PI.  Per.  75,  but  am  I  not  afoot,  who  bot/ur  with  the 
common  weal?  Compared  with:  sed  ego  sum  insipientior,  qui  rSbus 
cQrem  pQplicis,  PI.  Tri.  1057,  but  I^m  a  very  fool,  to  bother  with  the  common 
weal.  Often  of  coincident  action  (1733):  as,  stulti  «ci,  qui  hunc  Smisi, 
PI.  MG.  1376,  Pve  acted  like  afoot,  in  letting  this  man  off. 

1827.  The  causal  relative  is  often  introduced  by  quippe,  less  frequently 
by  ut,  or  ut  pote,  naturally :  as, 

'  convivia  cum  patre  nSn  inibat ; '  quippe  qui  nS  in  oppidum  quidem 
nisi  perrSrO  venirct,  RA.  52,  *  he  never  went  to  dinner-parties  with  his  fa- 
ther ;  '  why,  of  course  not,  since  he  never  went  to  a  simple  country  town  even, 
except  very  rarely,  dictator  tamen,  ut  qui  magis  animis  quam  viribus 
frStus  ad  certSmen  dSscenderet,  omnia  circumspicerc  coepit,  L.  7,  14, 
6,  bta  the  dictator,  naturally,  since  he  went  into  the  stm^e  trusting  to  mind 
rather  than  muscle,  now  began  to  be  all  on  the  alert.  With  quippe  qui,  the 
indicative  only  is  used  by  Sallust,  and  is  preferred  by  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Cicero  has,  with  one  exception,  the  subjunctive,  Tacitus  and  Nepos  have  it 
always.  Livy  has  either  mood.  Not  in  Caesar,  ut  qui  has  the  subjunctive. 
It  occurs  a  few  times  in  Plautus,  Cicero,  once  in  Caesar,  oftenest  in  Livy. 
With  the  indicative  once  in  Cicero,  and  once  in  Tacitus,  ut  pote  qui  has 
the  subjunctive.  It  is  used  by  Plautus,  by  Cicero,  once  with  the  indicative, 
by  Sallust,  and  Catullus. 

1828.  The  indefinite  ablative  qui,  sotne/tow,  surely,  sometimes  follows  quippe 
or  ut  in  old  Latin,  in  which  case  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  relative :  as, 
quippe  qui  ex  ti  audivi,  PI.  Am.  745,  why,  sure  I've  luard  from  you ;  it 
cannot  be  the  relative  here,  as  the  speaker  is  a  woman. 

1829.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  parenthetical  sentences  of  restric- 
tion: as, 
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quod  sciam,  PI.  M(n.  500 ;  T.  Ad.  641 ;  RA,  17,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  quod  sine  molestiS  tui  fiat,  Fam.  13,  23,  2,  at  far  as  may 
he  without  trouble  to  yourself,  qu!  is  often  followed  by  quiaem :  as,  omnium 
drStOnim,  qu5s  quidem  ego  cOgnSverim,  acQtissimum  IQdicO  Q.  Sert5- 
rium,  Br.  180,  of  all  orators^  at  least  of  all  that  I  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  myself  I  count  Sertorius  the  sharpest. 

1830.  The  indicative,  hovrever,  is  used  in  quod  attinet  ad,  as  to^  and  usuallj 
with  quantum,  and  with  forms  of  sum  and  possum:  as,  quod  sine  molestia 
tuS  facere  poteris,  Att.  1,5,  7,  as  far  as  you  can  without  troubling  yourself , 

CORRELATIVE  SENTENCES. 

183 1.  Sentences  are  said  to  be  correlative^  when  a  relative  pro- 
noun or  adverb  has  a  corresponding  determinative  or  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  adverb  in  the  main  sentence. 

Thus,  the  ordinary  correlative  of  qu!  is  is,  less  frequently  hie,  iUe,  idem. 
Similarly  tot  .  .  .  quot  are  used  as  correlatives ;  also  quO  .  .  .  eO,  quantS 
.  .  .  tantO ;  quantum  .  .  .  tantum ;  tam  .  .  .  quam ;  totiSns  .  .  .  quo- 
tiSns ;  tSlis  .  .  .  qu91is ;  ubi  .  .  .  ibi ;  ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  or  item ;  cum  .  .  . 
tum. 

RELATIVE  SENTENCES  COMBINED. 

(A.)  Coordination  of  a  Relative. 

183a.  (i.)  When*  two  coordinate  relative  sentences  would  have  the 
second  relative  in  the  same  case  as  the  first,  the  second  relative  is  usually 
omitted:  as, 

Dumnorigi  qui  principStum  optinSbat,  ac  mSximS  plSbi  acceptus 
crat,  persuSdet,  i,  3,  5,  he  prevails  with  Dumnorix,  who  held  the  headship  ^and 
was  popular  with  the  commons, 

1833.  (2.)  When  two  coordinate  relative  sentences  require  two  different 
cases  of  the  relative,  the  relative  is  usually  expressed  with  both,  or  else  the 
second  relative,  which  is  usually  nominative  or  accusative,  is  omitted,  or  is, 
hie,  iUe,  or  idem,  is  substituted  for  it :  as, 

(a.)  cfir  loquimur  dg  eO  hoste,  qui  iam  fatStur  sS  esse  hostem,  et 
quem  n5n  timeO?  C.  2,  17,  why  am  I  talking  about  an  enenty  who  admits 
himself  he  is  an  enemy  t  aful  whom  I  do  not  fear  ?  {b.)  Bocchus  cum  pedi- 
tibus,  quOs  Volux  addQxerat,  neque  in  priOre  pQgnS  adfuerant,  S.  /. 
1 01,  5,  Bocchus  with  the  infantry  whom  Volux  had  brought  up^  and  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  first  skirmish,  (c.)  Viriathus,  quem  C.  Laelius 
frggit,  ferOcitStemque  €ius  repressit,  Of.  2,  40,  Viriathus,  whom  Laelius 
crushed,  and  curbed  his  fiery  soul.  This  last  use  is  chiefly  limited  to  old 
Latin,  Cicero,  and  Lucretius. 


(B.)    Subordination  of  a  Relative. 

a  ma 
relati 
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proxim!  sunt  OermSnis  qui  trSns  RhSnum  incolunt  (general),  qui- 
buscum  continenter  bellum  gerunt  (specific),  i,  i,Z^they  are  nearest  to 
the  Germans  thai  live  beyond  the  KhiiUy  with  whom  they  carry  on  uninterrupted 
hostilities,  idem  artifex  Cupidinem  fScit  ilium  qui  est  Thespiis  (gen- 
eral), propter  quem  Thespiae  visuntur  (specific),  K.  4,  4,  the  selfsame 
artist  made  the  world-renowned  Cupid  at  Thespiae ^  which  is  the  attraction  for 
tourists  in  Tluspiae, 


THE  RELATIVE  INTRODUCING  A  MAIN  SENTENCE. 

1835.  Besides  the  ordinary  use  of  the  relative,  to  introduce  a 
subordinate  sentence,  it  is  often  used  like  hic,  or  is,  or  like  et 
is,  is  autem,  is  enim,  or  is  igitur,  to  append  a  fresh  main 
sentence  or  period  to  the  foregoing :  as, 

cOnsiliO  convocStO  sententiSs  ezquirere  coepit,  quO  in  cOnsiliO  nOn- 
nQUae  hOius  modi  sententiae  dicSbantur,  3,  3,  i,  calling  a  coutuil  of  war, 
he  proceeded  to  ask  their  opinion^  and  in  this  council  some  opinions  of  the  follow- 
ing import  were  set  forth,  centuriOnSs  hostSs  vocSre  coepSrunt ;  quOrum 
prSgredi  ausus  est  nCmO,  5,  43,  6,  the  officers  proceeded  to  call  the  enemy ; 
but  not  a  man  of  them  ventured  to  step  forward  perQtilCs  XenophOntis 
libri  sunt ;  quos  legite  studidsS,  cAf,  59,  Xenofhon^s  works  are  extremely 
profitable  reading ;  so  do  read  them  attentively.  In  Plautus  this  use  is  rare; 
but  it  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent,  ana  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  rel- 
ative is  one  of  the  commonest  connectives. 

1836.  From  this  use  of  the  relative  come  many  introductory  formulas,  such  as 
quo  facto,  quS  rS  cOg^ita,  quae  cum  ita  sint,  &c.,  &c. 

1837.  A  connective  quod  is  often  used  before  si,  nisi,  or  etsi, 
less  frequently  before  quia,  quoniam,  utinam,  qui,  &c. 

This  quod  may  be  translated  so,  but,  now,  whereas,  as  to  that,  &c.,  or  it  is 
often  best  omitted  in  translation.    See  2132. 


THE   CONJUNCTIVE   PARTICLE   SENTENCE. 

quod. 

1838.  The  conjunctive  particle  quod,  originally  the  neuter  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  has  both  a  declarative  sense,  that,  and  a  causal  sense, 
because.  In  both  senses  it  regularly  introduces  the  indicative  (1720* 
For  speciad  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive  is  often  used,  and  par- 
ticularly in  indirect  discourse  (1722). 

1839.  In  some  of  its  applications,  particularly  in  old  Latin,  the  conjunc- 
tive particle  quod  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  pronoun  quod,  as 
follows : 
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z8^.  (i.)  In  old  Latin,  quod,  why ^  for  what^  is  sometimes  used  with  veni5 
and  mittO.  Thus,  as  in  id  venimus,  PI.  MG,  11 58,  that  V  why  we  *ve  come,  id  is 
used  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  motion  ji  144),  so  also  auod,  in  auod  vSni,  5lo- 
quar,  T.  Hau,  proL  3,  what  I '  w  come/or^  I  *//  set  forth*  Instead  of  quod,  more 
explicitly  quam  ob  rem  :  as,  quam  ob  rem  hQc  sum  missa,  PI.  R.  430,  wJiat 
I  am  sent  here  for, 

Z84Z.  (2.)  quod,  why^  for  what^  is  used  in  such  expansions  as  quid  est 
quod  ?  quid  habCs  quod  ?  or  nihil  est  quod :  as, 

quid  est  quod  m€  ezclvisti  "i  PI.  E.  570,  why  is  it  that yati  *ve  called  me 
out?  (1144).  Usually  with  the  subjunctive  (1563) :  as,  quid  est  quod  pIQra 
dicSmus  ?  Clu.  59,  what  reason  is  there  for  saying  more  f  For  quod,  some- 
times quS  rS,  quam  ob  rem,  cQr,  &c.  __The  question  itself  is  also  sometimes 
varied :  as,  auid  fuit  causae,  cQr  in  Africam  Caesarem  nOn  sequerSre  ? 
PA.  2,  71,  7(fhat  earthly  reason  was  tliere,  tvhy  you  should  not  have  followed 
Caesar  to  Africa  ? 

Z842.  (3.)  quod,  as  to  what^  or  tkat^  is  used,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  to  introduce  a  fact  on  which  something  is  to  be  said,  often  by 
way  of  protest  or  refutation  :  as, 

vSrum  quod  tQ  dicis,  nOn  t6  mi  IrSsc!  decet,  PI.  Am,  522,  but  as  to 
what  you  say^  it  is  n^t  right  that  you  should  get  provoked  with  me.  quod  mul- 
titQdmem  GermSnSrum  in  Galliam  trSdQcat,  id  sS  sui  mQniendi  causS 
facere,  i,  44,  6,  as  to  his  moving  a  great  manjy  Germans  over  to  Gattl,  that  he 
did  for  self-protection  (1722).  This  construction  is  particularly  common  in 
Caesar,  and  in  Cicero*s  letters. 

18^3.  When  (^uod,  in  case,  suppose,  although,  introduces  a  mere  conjecture  or  a 
concession,  the  subjunctive  is  used  (1554) :  as,  quod  quispiam  fgtiem  quaerat, 
extingui  void,  PI.  Aul,  91,  in  case  a  man  may  come  for  fire,  I  want  the  fire  put 
out.    This  use  is  principally  found  in  old  Latin,  but  once  or  twice  also  in- Cicero. 

1844.  quod,  that^  the  fact  that^  is  often  used  in 
subordinate  sentences  which  serve  to  complete  the  sense 
of  the  main  sentence. 

1845.  The  sentence  with  quod  may  represent  a  subject,  as  with  accSdit ; 
an  object,  as  with  ^raetereO,  &c. ;  or  any  case  of  a  substantive  ;  frequently 
it  is  in  apposition  with  a  demonstrative  or  an  appellative  :  as, 

(a.)  accidebat,  quod  suOs  ab  sS  liberOs  abstrSctOs  dolSbant,  3,  2,  5, 
there  was  added  this  fact,  that  they  lamented  that  their  07vn  children  loere  torn 
from  them  ;  or  less  clumsily,  then  too  they  lamented.  praetereO,  quod  earn 
sibi  domum  sSdemque  dSlSgit,  in  quS  cOtidiS  viri  mortis  indicia  vidSret, 
Clu.  188,  I  pass  over  the  fact  that  she  picked  out  a  house  to  live  in,  in  which 
she  would  see,  day  in  day  out,  tilings  to  remind  lur  of  her  husband's  death. 
illud  minus  cQrO,  quod  congessisti  operSrids  omnSs,  Br.  297,  /  am  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  you  have  lumped  together  all  sorts  of  cob- 
blers and  tinkers,  {b.)  Caesar  senStQs  in  eum  beneficia  commemorSvit, 
quod  r€x  appellStus  csset  S  senStti,  i,  43,  4,  Caesar  told  off  the  kindnesses 
of  the  senate  to  the  man,  the  fact  that  ^  he  had  been  styled  king  by  the  setiate ' 
(1722).    quO  facto  duSs  rCs  c5nsecQtus  est,  quod  animOs  centuriOnum 
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dSvinxit  et  militum  volunt8t€s  redSmit,  Cacs.  C,  i,  39,  4,  /Aus  he  killed 
two  birds  vtith  one  stone :  he  70on  the  hearts  of  the  officers,  and  he  bought  golden 
opinions  of  the  rank  and  file,  hSc  find  praestSmus  vel  mSximS  lens,  quod 
conloqnimur  inter  nOs,  DO.  i,  32,  in  this  one  circumstance  do  we  perhaps 
most  of  all  surpass  brutes,  that  we  can  talk  with  each  other.  labOre  ct  indu- 
ttri2  et  quod  adhibSbat  grStiam,  in  principibns  patr5n!s  fuit,  Br.  233, 
thanks  to  his  untiring  industry,  and  to  his  bringing  his  winning  manners  to 
bear,  he  figured  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 

Z846.  accSdit,  as  the  passive  of  addO,  often  has  the  subjunctive  with  ut :  see 
1965.  add5  quod,  especially  in  the  imperative  form  adde  quod,  occurs  in  Acdus, 
Terence,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  Ovid.    adiciO  quod  begins  with  Livy. 

Z847.  The  sentence  with  quod  is  often  introduced  by  a  prepositional  expression, 
such  as  eO  with  dS,  ex,  in,  pr5,  rarely  with  cum ;  or  id  with  ad  in  Livy,  super 
in  Tacitus. 

Z848.  nisi  quod,  or  in  Plautus  and  Terence  nisi  quia,  but  for  the  fact  that, 
except,  only  thai^  and  praeter  quam  quod,  besides  the  fact  that,  are  used  in  limi- 
tations :  as.  nihil  peccat,  nisi  quod  nihil  peccat,  PUn.  Ep.  9,  26,  i,  he  erreth 
naught,  save  that  lu  naught  doth  err.  Livy  has  also  super  quam  quod.  tan- 
tum  quod  in  the  sense  of  nisi  quod  b  rare ;  more  commonly  of  timc,yttJ/,  hardly. 

1849.  quid  quod  ?  for  quid  dS  eO  dicam  quod  ?  what  of  the  fact  that, 
or  nay  more,  marks  an  important  transition :  as,  quid  quod  sams  socidrum 
in  peiiculum  vocStur?  IP,  12,  nay  more^  the  very  existence  of  our  allies  is 
endangered. 

1850.  With  verbs  of  doing  or  happening,  accompanied  by  some  word  of 
manner,  quod  introduces  a  verb  of  coincident  action  (1733) :  as, 

bene  facis  quod  m€  adiuvSs,  Fin.  3,  id,  you  are  very  kind  in  helping  me. 
videor  mih!  grStum  fScisse  SiculXs,  quod  eOrum  iniQriSs  sum  persecQ- 
tus,  y.  2,  16,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  liave  7von  the  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  in 
acting  as  avenger  of  their  wrongs.  In  this  sense  qui  (1826)  or  cum  (1874) 
is  often  used,  or  in  Plautus  quia. 

1851.  quod,  that,  because,  is  used  to  denote  cause  with  verbs  of  emotion. 

Thus,  as  with  id  in  id  gaudeO,  T.  Andr.  362,  I'm  glad  of  that  (11^),  so 
with  an  object  sentence,  as  gaudeO  quod  tS  interpellSvi,  Leg,  3,  i,  Pm  glad 
that  I  interrupted  you.  Such  verbs  are  :  gaudeO,  laetor ;  miror ;  doleO, 
maere5,  angor,  indfgnor,  suscSnseO,  irSscor,  molests  ferO,  &c.  In  Plau- 
tus, these  verbs  have  usually  quia,  sometimes  quom  (1875).  For  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  see  2187. 

1852.  Verbs  of  praising,  blaming,  accusing,  and  condemning,  often  take 
quod:  as, 

quod  bene  cOgitSsti  aliquandO,  laudO,  Ph.  2,  ;^4,  that  you  have  ever  had 
good  intentions,  I  commend,  laudat  AfricSnum  Panaetius,  quod  fuerit 
abstinSns,  Off.  2,  76,  Panaetius  eulogizes  Africanus,  *for  being  so  abstinent  * 
(1725).  ut  cum  SOcratSs  accQsStiis  est  quod  corrumperet  iuventQtem, 
Quintil.  4,  4,  5.  as  when  Socrates  was  charged  with  *  demoralizing  the  rising 
generation'  (1725).  grStuIor,  cont^atitlate,  and  grStiSs  ag5.  thank,  have 
regularly  quod  or  cum  (1875).    Verbs  of  accusing  sometimes  have  cQr. 
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1853.  Causal  quod,  owing  to  the  fact  that^  because^ 
introduces  an  efficient  cause,  or  a  reason  or  motive  :  as, 

{a.)  in  his  locis,  quod  omnis  Qallia  ad  septentriOnSs  vergit,  mStQrae 
sunt  hiemSs,  4,  20,  i,  in  these  parts  the  winter  sets  in  early  ^  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Gaul  in  general  lies  to  the  north.  Helvgtii  rCliqu5s  GallOs  virtQte 
praecSdunt,  quod  ferS  cOtidiSnis  proelils  cum  QermSnis  contendunt, 
I,  1,4,  the  Helvetians  outshine  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  brai'eryy  because  they  do 
battle  with  the  Germans  almost  every  day,  hOrum  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae, 
proptereS  quod  a  cultQ  prOvinciae  lonsissimS  absunt,  i,  i,  3,  of  these  the 
stoutest  fighting-men  are  the  Belgians  ^  for  the  reason  that  they  live  furthest  away 
from  the  comforts  of  the  province,  {b.)  T.  Manlius  TorqnStus  filium  suum, 
quod  is  contrS  imperium  in  hostem  pQgnSverat,  nec9ri  ifissit,  S.  C.  52, 
30,  Torquatus  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  deaths  because  the  young  man  had 
fought  with  the  enemy  contrary  to  orders.    ezOrSvit  tyrannum  ut  abire  lic6- 


rety  quod  iam  beStus  nOUet  esse,  TD.  ^,  62,  he  induced  the  monarch  to  let 
him  go,  *  because  he  didnU  care  to  be  Fortunes  pet  any  longer  *  ( 1725).  Bello- 
vaci  suum  numerum  nOn  contul€runt,  quod  sS  suO  arbitriO  bellum  esse 


gesttlr5s  dicerent,  7,  75,  5, //5^  Bellovacans  would  not  fnit  in  their  proper 
quota,  saying  they  meant  to  make  war  on  their  own  responsibility  (1727). 

Z854.  quod  often  has  a  correlative  in  the  main  sentence,  such  as  e5, 
ide5,  idcircS,  proptereS.  In  Sallust,  eS  grfttiS.  In  Plautus,  quia  is  ccin- 
monly  used  in  the  sense  of  quod,  because. 

1855.  An  untenable  reason  is  introduced  by  nOn  quod,  nOn  quO,  or  in 
Plautus,  by  non  e5  quia,  in  Terence,  by  n5n  e6  qu6.  From  Livy  on,  nSn 
quia.  The  valid  reason  follows,  with  sed  quod,  sed  quia,  or  with  sed  and 
a  fresh  main  sentence. 

The  mood  is  usually  subjunctive  (1725) :  as,  pugilCs  ingemiscunt,  nOn 
quod  doleant,  sed  quia  pr5fundend2  vOce  omne  corpus  intenditur, 
TD.  2,  56,  boxers  grunt  and  groan,  not  because  they  feel  fain,  but  because  by 
explosion  of  voice  the  lohole  system  gets  braced  up.  Sometimes  the  indicative. 
Correlatives,  such  as  idcircd,  idcO,  &c.,  are  not  uncommon.  Reversed 
constructions  occur,  with  mag^t  followed  by  quam,  as :  magis  quod,  qu5, 
or  quia,  followed  by  quam  quO,  quod,  or  quia.  The  negative  not  that 
.  .  .  not,  is  expressed  by  nOn  quod  n5n,  n5n  quO  n5n,  or  n5n  quin. 


quia. 


1856.  quia  has  the  same  general  use  as  quod.     It  is,  however, 
more  prevalent  in  Plautus,  less  so  from  Terence  on. 

Z857.  For  quia  with  verbs  of  doing  or  happening,  see  1850;  with  verbs 
of  emotion,  1851. 

Z858.  With  or  without  a  correlative,  such  as  ideO,  e5,  proptereS,  &c, 
quia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  because,  especially  in  old  Latin. 
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quom  or  cum. 

1859.  quom  or  cum  (112,  711),  used  as  a  relative  conjunctive 
particle  (1794),  has  a  temporal  meaning,  when^  which  readily  passes 
over  to  an  explanatory  or  causal  meaning,  in  that,  since  or  altnough. 
In  both  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative  in  old  Latin.  In  classi- 
cal Latin,  temporal  cum  in  certain  connections,  and  causal  cmn  regu- 
larly, introduces  the  subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  with 
cum  for  special  reasons,  as  in  the  indefinite  second  person  (i730j 
by  attraction  (1728),  and  commonly  by  late  writers  to  express  repeated 
past  action  (1730).  cum,  when,  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  of  ai, 
if  J  and  may  then  introduce  any  form  of  a  conditional  protasis  (2016, 
2  ]  10). 

(A.)    Temporal  cum. 

WITH  THE  INDICATIVE. 

i860,  cum,  when,  whenever,  if,  of  indefinite  time,  may  introduce 
any  tense  of  the  indicative  required  by  the  context :  as, 

facile  omnSs,  quom  valSmus,  rCcta  cSnsilia  aegrOtis  damns,  T. 
Andr.  309,  we  all,  when  well,  give  good  advice  to  sick  folk  easily.  ROmae 
videor  esse,  cum  tuSs  litterSs  leeO,  Att,  2,  15,  i,  I  cuways  fancy  myself  in 
Rome,  when  I  am  reading  a  letter  p-om  yott,  cum  posui  libnim,  adsSnsiS 
omnis  Sl2bitur,  TD,  i,  24,  when  I  drop  the  book,  all  assent  melts  away  (161 3). 
incenderis  cupiditSte  libertitis,  cum  potestStem  gustandi  fgceris,  RP. 
2,  50,  you  will  inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  freedotn ,  when  you  give  them  a 
chance  to  taste  it  (1627).  his  cum  fQnSs  comprehSnsI  adductique  erant, 
praerumpSbantur,  3,  14,  6,  every  time  the  lines  were  caught  by  these  and 
hauled  taut,  they  would  fart  (1618).  The  subjunctive  is  used,  chiefly  by 
late  writers,  rarely  by  Cicero  and  Caesar,  to  express  repeated  past  action 
(1730):  as,  cum  in  convivium  vEnisset,  si  quicquam  caelStl  adspexe- 
rat,  manQs  abstinSre  n5n  poterat,  V.  4,  48,  when  he  went  to  a  dinner 
pfirty,  if  he  ever  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  chased  ivork^  he  never  could  keep  his 
hands  off  [20S0), 

z86x.  cum,  7vhen,  of  definite  time,  regularly  introduces  the  indicative  in 
old  Latin,  even  where  the  subjunctive  is  required  in  classical  Latin 
(1872):  as. 

nam  ilia,  quom  t8  ad  sg  vocSbat,  mSmet  esse  crCdidit,  PI.  Afen.  1145, 
for  when  that  lady  asked  you  in,  she  thought  *twas  I.  posticulum  h5c 
recCpit,  quom  aedis  vSndidit,  PI.  TV/.  194,  this  back  part  he  excepted,  when 
he  sold  the  house. 

1862.  onm,  when,  of  definite  time,  regularly  introduces  the  indica- 
tive of  any  action,  not  of  past  time :  as, 

sed  dS  his  etiam  rSbus,  5ti0si  cum  erimus,  loquSmur,  Fam.  9, 4,  but 
we  will  talk  of  this  when  we  have  time,  cum  ego  P.  GrSnium  testem 
prOdCixerO,  refellitO,  si  poteris,  V,  5,  154,  when  I  put  Granius  on  the 
witness  stand,  refute  him  if  you  can. 
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1863.  With  cam,  when,  the  indicative  is  used  of  definite  past 
time  wlien  the  reality  of  the  action  is  to  be  emphasized,  as  follows : 

1864.  (I.)  The  indicative  imperfect  is  regularly  used  with  cum, 
when,  to  denote  a  continued  action  parallel  and  coincident  in  duration 
with  another  continued  action,  also  in  the  imperfect :  as, 

quom  pQsfnSbant  mlxumS,  ego  turn  fugiSbam  mazumS,  PI.  Am. 
199,  while  they  were  fi^tting  fiardest,  then  I  was  running  hardest,  turn  cum 
rem  habSb&s,  quaesticulus  tS  faciCbat  attentidrem,  Fam,  9,  16,  7,  as 
long  as  you  were  a  man  of  substance,  t/ie  fun  of  making  money  made  you  a 
little  close.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  exceptional  and  lacks  the  implica- 
tion of  coincidence  in  duration  :  as,  ZSnSnem,  cum  AthSnis  essem,  audiS- 
bam  frequenter,  DN,  i,  59,  Zend's  lectures  J  often  attended,  when  I  was  in 
Athens. 

1865.  (2.)  The  indicative  imperfect  is  often  used  with  cum,  7ohen,  denot- 
ing a  continued  action,  to- date  an  apodosis  in  the  perfect :  as, 

legiOnSs  quom  pQgnSbant  mSzumS,  quid  in  tabemSclO  fScist!? 
PI.  Am.  427,  7uhat  did^st  thou  in  the  tent  what  time  the  legions  fought  their 
mightiest?  his  libris  adnumerandi  sunt  sex  dS  rS  pQblicS,  qu58  tum 
tcripsimus  cum  gubemScula  r€i  pQblicae  tenSbSmus,  Div.  2,  3,  to  these 
books  are  to  be  added  the  six  On  the  State,  which  I  wrote  at  the  time  I  was 
holding  the  helm  of  state^  But  when  the  object  of  the  clause  is  not  distinctly 
to  date  the  apodosis, its  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  (1872). 

1866.  (3.)  The  indicative  perfect  or  present  of  vivid  narration  is 
used  with  cum,  when,  to  date  an  apodosis  in  the  perfect  or  present  of 
vivid  narration :  as, 

'per  tuSs  statuSs'  vgrO  cum  dixit,  vehementius  risimus,  DO.  2, 
242,  but  when  he  uiteredthe  words  *  by  your  statues*  toe  burst  into  a  louder  laugh. 
cum  occiditur  Sex.  ROscius,  ibidem  fuSrunt,  RA.  120,  when  Roscius  was 
murdered,  they  were  on  the  spot,  cum  diSs  v€nit,  causS  ipse  pr5  8€  dictS, 
damnStur,  L*.  4,  44,  10,  when  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  he  spoke  in  his  o^vn 
defence  and  was  condemned.  The  present  is  particularly  common  in  old  col- 
loquial Latin :  as,  vivom,  quom  abimus,  liquimus,  'Pl.  Cap.  282,  7ue  left 
him  alive  when  we  came  atoay.  For  cum  primum  in  narration,  see  1925 ;  for 
cum  eztempl5,  1926. 

1867.  (4.)  The  indicative  perfect  or  present  of  vivid  narration 
is  regularly  used  with  cum,  when,  to  denote  a  momentary  action 
when  the  apodosis  denotes  continued  action :  as, 

cum  Caesar  in  Qalliam  vCnit,  alterius  factiOnit  principSt  erant 
Aedui,  alterius  SSquani,  6,  12,  i,  when  Caesar  came  to  Gaul,  the  leaders  of 
one  party  were  the  Aeduans^  of  the  other  the  Sequanians.  e6  cum  veni5, 
praetor  quiSsc5bat,  V.  4,  32,  when  I  got  there,  the  praetor  was  taking  a  nap. 

1868.  An  emphatic  indicative  clause  with  cum,  while,  often 
follows  the  main  action. 

The  clause  with  cum  is  usually  inconsistent  with  the  main  action,  and 
cum  is  often  attended  by  intereS,  interim,  cUl  the  time^  etiam  tum,  stilly 
nSndum,  hauddum,  not  yet,  no  longer,  quidem,  by  the  way,  or  tamen,  nihi- 
lOminus,  nevertheless :  as, 
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caedgbStur  vir^s  in  medi5  ford  Mess3nae  civis  ROmfinus,  cum 
intereS  nfUlus  gemitus  audiSbStor,  K.  5,  162,  t/i^re  was  flogged  wiUi  rods  in 
open  market  place  at  Messatia  a  citizen  of  Jiome^  while  all  the  time  not  a  groan 
was  to  be  heard.  SvolSrat  iam  6  cOnspectCi  quadrir^mis,  cum  etiam 
tum  cSterae  nSvSs  QnO  in  loc5  mOliSbantur,  K  5,  88,  slu  had  already  sped 
out  of  sightf  the  four-banker ,  while  the  rest  of  the  vessels  were  still  struggling 
round  in  one  and  the  same  spot.  This  use  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin.  Not 
in  Caesar.    With  the  infinitive  of  intimation,  see  1539. 

1869.  ^'^  indicative  clause  with  cum,  usually  expressing  sudden 
or  unexpected  action,  sometimes  contains  the  main  idea,  and  is  put 
last. 

In  this  case  cum  is  often  attended  by  subitO  or  repente,  suddenly^  and 
the  first  clause  contains  iam,  already,  by  this  time^  vix,  aegrS,  hardly,  vix- 
dum,  hardly  yet,  or  nSndnm,  not  yet.  The  first  verb  is  commonly  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect,  and  the  second  in  the  perfect  or  present  of  vivid 
narration:  as, 

dixerat  hOc  ille,  cum  puer  nQntiSvit  venire  Laelium,  RP.  \,  18, 
scarcely  had  he  said  this,  when  a  slave  announced  that  Laelius  was  com- 
ing, vix  ea  fStus  eram,  gemitQ  cum  tSlia  reddit,  V.  2,  323,  scarce  had 
I  spoke  the  words,  when  with  a  groan  he  answers  thus,  Hannibal  iam 
subibat  mQrOs,  cum  repente  in  eum  patSfactS  ports  Srumpunt  R5mSni, 
L.  29,  7,  8,  Hannibal  was  already  moving  up  to  the  walls,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  gate  flies  open  and  the  Romans  come  fouring  out  upon  him.  lamque 
h9c  facere  apparSbant,  cum  mStres  familiae  repente  prOcurrgrunt,  7, 
26,  3,  they  were  already  preparing  to  do  it,  when  suddenly  the  married  women 
rushed  forward.  This  use  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin.  From  Sallust  on, 
it  is  found  occasionally  with  the  infinitive  of  intimation  (1539). 

1870.  A  clause  with  cum  is  often  used  attributively  with  words  denoting 
time,  or  with  est,  fuit,  or  erit. 

The  mood  is  the  same  as  with  a  relative  pronoun,  sometimes  the  indica- 
tive, and  regularly  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  the  subjunctive :  as,  fuit  quod- 
dam  tempus  cum  in  agris  hominSs  vagSbantur,  Ittv.  i,  2,  there  was  an 
age  of  the  world  when  men  roved  round  in  the  fields  (1813,  1823).  fuit 
tempus  cum  riira  colerent  hominSs,  Varro,  Rk.  3,  i,  i,  there  was  a  time 
when  men  dwelt  in  the  fields  (i8i8, 1821).  est  cum  ex5mSti5  praetermit- 
tenda  est,  Comif.  2,  30,  sornetimes  ornamentation  should  be  avoided,  fuit 
antes  tempus,  cum  QermSnds  Galli  virtGte  superSrent,  6,  24,  i,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Gauls  outdid  the  Germans  in  valour.  The  subyunctive 
is  also  used  with  audi5  cum  (1722),  but  with  memini  cum  the  indicative  : 
as,  saepe  ex  socerO  meO  audivi,  cum  is  diceret,  DO.  2,  22,  /  have  often 
heard  my  father-in-law  saying,  memini  cum  mihi  dSsipere  vidSbSre, 
Fam.  7,  28,  I,  I remetnber  when  I  t)iought  you  showed  bad  taste. 

1871.  The  indicative  present  or  perfect  with  cum  is  used  in  expressions  equiva- 
lent to  an  emphasized  accusative  or  ablative  of  time,  the  main  verb  being  est  or  sunt : 
as,  anni  prope  quadringenti  sunt,  cum  hdc  probStur,  O.  171,  it  ts  nearly^ 
four  hundred  years  that  this  has  been  liked.  nOndum  Centum  et  decem  anni 
sunt,  cum  iSta  lix  est.  Off,  1^  75,  it  is  not  a  hundred  and  ten  years  yet  since 
the  law  was  passed.  In  old  Latm,  the  clause  with  cum  is  made  the  subject  of  est, 
and  the  substantive  of  lime  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as,  banc  domum  iam  multSs 
annSs  est  quompossideo,  PI.  Aul,  3,  Uis  many  years  now  I  have  occupied  this 
house. 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1872.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is 
used  with  temporal  cum,  when  a  subordinate  event 
is  mentioned  merely  as  one  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
plex series  of  past  events  :  as, 

cum  rSx  Pyrrhus  populO  ROmSnO  bellnm  intulisset  cumque  d6 
imperiS  certSmen  esset  cum  rSge  potent!,  perfuga  ab  eO  vCnit  in 
castra  Fabricil,  Off,  3,  86,  kin^  Pyrrhus  having  made  war  on  the  Roman 
nation^  and  there  being  a  struggle  for  sovereignty  with  a  powerful  king,  a  de- 
serter from  him  came  into  Fabricius^s  camp.  e5dem  tempore  Attalus  rCx 
moritur  alter5  et  septuigCsimS  annO,  cum  quattuor  et  quadrSgintS  an- 
nSs  rSgnftsset,  L.  33, 21,  i,  the  same  year  Attalus  the  king  dies^  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  having  reigned  forty  four  years,  hie  pfteus,  com  domd  exisset 
patnim  nostrSrum  memoriS,  L.  Cassium  cOnsuTem  interfScerat,  i,  12, 
5,  this  canton,  sallying  out  from  home  in  our  fathers'  recollection,  had  put 
Cassius,  the  consul,  to  death,  nam  cum  inambulftrem  in  zystO,  M.  ad  m6 
BrQtus  vSnerat,  Br,  10,  for  as  Iwas  ptuingup  and  down  my  portico,  Brutus 
had  come  to  see  me,  Antigonus  in  proeliO,  cum  adversus  Seleucum  et 
Lysimachnm  dimic&ret,  occisus  est,  N.  21,  3,  2,  Antigonus  was  killed  in 
battle  fighting  against  Seleucus  and  Lysimcuhus,  haec  cum  Crassus  dixisset, 
silentium  est  cdnsecQtum,  DO.  i,  160,  a  deep  silence  ensued  after  Crassus 
had  finished  speaking,  cum  annOs  iam  complQris  societSs  esset,  moritur 
in  GalliS  Quinctius,  cum  adesset  Naevius,  Quinct.  14,  the  partnership 
having  lasted  several  years,  Quinctius  died  in  Gaul,  Ncuvius  being  there  at  the 
time. 

In  this  use,  as  the  examples  show,  cum  with  the  subjunctive  is  often 
eauivalent  to  a  participle  or  an  ablative  absolute.  The  use  is  not  found  in 
Plautus  (1861).  Ennius  and  Terence  have  possibly  each  an  instance  (dis- 
puted) of  it,  but  it  was  certainly  rare  untd  the  classical  period,  when  it 
became  one  of  the  commonest  of  constructions.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  special  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mentioned  in  1859. 

1873.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  cum  with  the  indicative  and 
cum  with  the  subjunctive  may  be  illustbted  by  the  following  examples : 

QallO  nSrravI,  cum  prozimC  R5mae  fui,  quid  audlssem,  Att,  13, 49,  2.  / 
told  Callus,  when  I  was  last  in  Rome,  what  I  had  heard  (1866).  a.  d.  Ill  kal. 
MfiiSs  cum  essem  in  CQmSnO,  accgpl  tu8s  litterSs,  Fam,  4.  2,  i,  /  re- 
ceived your  letter  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  bein^  in  my  villa  at  Cumae 
(1872).  cum  varices  secSbantur  C.  MariO,  dolibat,  TD,  2,  -^q,  while 
Afarius  was  having  his  varicose  veins  lanced,  he  tvas  in  fain  (18^).  C. 
Marius,  cum  secSritur,  ut  supri  dixi,  vetuit  sC  adligari,  TD.  2.  53, 
Marius  being  under  the  surgeon's  knife,  as  above  mentioned^  refused  to  be  bound 
(1872).  num  P.  Decius,  cum  sg  d^voveret  et  in  mediam  aciem  inru«- 
bat,  aliquid  dC  voluptStibus  suis  cOgitSbat  ?  Fin,  2, 61,  did  Decius,  offering 
himself  up,  and  while  he  was  dashing  straight  into  the  host,  have  any  thought 
of  pleasures  of  his  own  ?  (1872,  1864). 
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(B.)    Explanatory  and  Causal  cum. 

1874.  The  indicative  is  often  used  with  explanatory  otim  when 
the  action  of  the  protasis  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  apodosis 
(1733)- 

In  this  use  cum  passes  from  the  meaning  of  when  to  that^  in  that,  or  in 
or  by  with  a  verbal  in  -ing:  as,  h5c  verbum  quom  illi  quoidam  dic6,  prac- 
mOstrO  tib!,  PI.  Tri.  342,  in  laying  dawn  this  lesson  for  your  unknown  friend 
I*m  warning  you.  cum  quiSscunt,  probant,  C.  i,  21,  their  inaction  is 
approval.  Denoting  the  means:  as,  ttite  tibi  prCdSs  plGrumum,  quom 
tervitQtem  ita  fers  ut  fern  decet,  PI.  Cap.  371,  you  do  yourself  most  good 
by  bearing  slavery  as  it  should  be  borne.  Fur  similar  uses  of  quod,  quia,  and 
qui,  see  1850. 

1875.  Explanatory  cum  is  also  used  with  verbs  of  emotion;  likewise 
with  grStulor  and  grStiSs  ag5:  as,  quom  tu's  liber,  gaudeS,  PI.  Men. 
1 1 48,  t/uit  you  are  free,  /'///  giad.  grStulor  tibI,  cum  tantum  valSs  apud 
DolSbellam,  Fam.  9,  14,  3,  /give  you  joy  that  you  stand  so  well  with  Dola- 
bella.  tib!  mSximSs  gr2ti2s  agd,  cum  tantum  litterae  meae  potuSrunt, 
Fam.  13,  24,  2,  /  thank  you  most  heartily  in  that  my  letter  had  such  influence. 
For  similar  uses  of  quod  and  quia,  see  1851,  1852. 

1876.  Explanatory  cum  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  since,  although, 
or  even  though.  In  these  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative  in  old 
Latin  (1878):  as. 

Denoting  cause :  i8t5  tQ  pauper  Ss,  quom  nimis  sSnctC  piu  's,  PI. 
R.  1234,  tharswhyyou  are  poor  yourself  ,  since  you  are  over-scrupulously  good. 
quom  h5c  nOn  possum,  illud  minus  p>ossem,  T.  Ph.  208,  since  this  I 
canU,  that  even  less  could  I.  Adversative  cause:  insSnlre  mB  2iunt, 
quom  ipsi  msfiniunt,  PI.  Men.%%\,  they  say  I^m  mad,  whereas  they  are  mad 
•  themselves.  Concession :  sat  sic  suspectus  sum,  quom  careO  noxi3,  PI. 
B.  IC05,  /  am  enough  distrusted  as  it  is^  evett  though  I  m  void  of  wrong. 

1877.  cum,  since,  although,  even  though^  usually 
introduces  the  subjunctive :  as, 

Denoting  cause :  cum  in  commfinibus  suggestis  cOnsistere  n5n 
audSret,  contiOnSri  ez  turri  altS  soISbat,  TD.  5,  59,  since  he  did  not  dare 
to  stand  up  on  an  ordinary  platform,  he  always  did  his  speaking  from  a  lofty 
tcwer^  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Aedui  cum  sS  dSfendere  nOn 
possent,  lSgSt5s  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  i,  11,2,  since  the  Aeduans  could 
not  defend  themselves,  they  sent  qmbassadifrs  to  Caesar.  Adversative  cause  : 
fuit  perpetu5  pauper,  cum  divitissimus  esse  posset,  N.  19,  i,  2.  he  was 
always  poor,  whereas  he  might  have  been  very  rich,  of  Phocion.  PyladSs 
cum  sis,  dicSs  t€  esse  OrestCn  ?  Fin.  2,  79,  whereas  you  are  Pylades,  zuill 
you  declare  yourself  Orestes  f  Concession  :  ipse  CicerS,  cum  tenuissimS 
valStQdine  esset,  nC  noctumum  quidem  sib!  tempus  ad  quiStem  relin- 
quSbat,  5,  40,  7,  Cicero  himself  though  he  was  in  extremely  delicate  health, 
did  nqt  allow  himself  even  the  night-time  for  rest,  illc  CatO,  cum  esset 
TusCiill  nStus,  in  populi  ROmSni  civitStem  susceptus  est.  Leg.  2,  5, 
the  grecU  Cato,  though  bom  at  Tusculum,  was  received  into  the  citizenship  of 
the  Roman  natiott. 
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1 878-1 882.]   Sentences:   The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


X878.  This  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  in  Plautus.  It  is  thought 
to  have  begun  in  the  time  ot  Terence,  who  may  have  a  couple  of  instances 
(disputed).  1  hereafter,  it  grew  common  and  was  the  regular  mood  used 
with  explanatory  andcausal  cum  in  the  classical  period. 

1879.  Explanatory  cum  is  sometimes  introduced  by  quippe.  rarely  by  ut 
pote,  naturally:  as,  '   -»     fr   »  7     j  *• 

tum  v€r6  gravior  cOra  patribus  incessit,  quippe  cum  prOdi 
causam  ab  suis  cernerent,  L.  4,  57,  10,  then  thi  s7na^rs  were  stiifmore 
sertously  concerned,  and  ntUuraUy  enough,  since  they  beheld  their  cause  betrayed 
ii^Tx^^rttL  ^^**¥^»  *  qualam  fmerseram,  ut  pote  cum  sine 
febri  laborlsscm,  Atu  5,  b,  1,  an  dlness  from  which  I  had  already  recovered, 
naturally  Since  tt  was  unaccompanied  by  fever,    quippe  Cum  occu«  in  Cicero 

K^?n;,f«li'r^^\,'i*  P?**  ^^"^  "*  "^?^  \^'^^*^  ^  Cicero^letters,  and  in  late  writers 
l-or  quippe  and  ut  pote  with  a  causal  relative,  see  1827. 

1880.  The  adversative  idea  is  often  emphasized  by  the  use  of  tamen  in 
the  mam  clause:  as,  cum  primi  Crdinfs  hostium  concidissent,  tamen 
accmm€  rfliqui  resistebant,  7,  62,  4,  though  the  front  ranks  cf  the  memy 
had  fallen,  yet  the  rest  made  a  most  spirited  resistance. 

(C.)     cum  .  .  .  tum. 

1881.  A  protasis  with  cum  is  often  followed  by  an  emphatic  apo- 
dosis  introduced  by  tum. 

The  protasis  denotes  what  is  general  or  common  or  old ;  the  apodosis 
what  is  special  or  strange  or  new.  In  classical  Latin  tum  is  often  empha- 
sized by  mJbrime,  in  primis,  v«r5,  &c. 

The  mood  with  cum  is  regularly  indicative  in  old  Latin,  and  usually 
when  the  time  of  the  two  verbA  is  identical :  as,  quom  mihi  paveO,  tum 
AntiphO  me  ezcruciat  animi,  T.  Ph,  187,  whilst  for  myself  I  tremble,  Anti- 
phoputsme  in  a  perfect  agony  of  soul,  cum  colfegae  levSvit  inffimiam, 
tum  sib!  gldriam  mgentem  peperit,  L.  6,  25,  6,  he  relieved  his  colleague, 
from  disgrace,  and  what  is  more  he  won  mighty  glory  for  himself.  Less  fre- 
quently the  subjunctive,  and  usually  when  the  verbs  refer  to  different  periods 
of  time :  as,  cum  te  S  pueritiS  tuS  dilSzerim,  tum  hOc  mult5  Sonus  di- 
lig5,  Fam.  15,  9,  i,  I  have  always  loved  you  from  your  boyhood,  but  for  this  I 
lave  you  with  afar  in  tenser  love.  By  abridgement  of  the  sentence  ( 1057),  cum 
.  .  .  tum  come  to  be  copulative  conjunctions  (1687):  as,  mOvit  patrCs 
cSnscriptOs  cum  causa  tum  auctor,  L.  9,  10,  i,  both  the  cause  and  its  sup- 
porter touched  the  conscript  fathers. 


quomam. 


1882.  quonlam,  compounded  of  quom  and  lam,  when  novf,  refers 
primarily  to  time,  but  is  seldom  so  used  and  only  by  early  M^riters. 
The  temporal  meaning  passed  early  into  an  exclusively  causal  mean- 
ing, since.  In  both  meanings  it  regularly  introduces  the  indipative 
(1721).  For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  (is  in 
indirect  discourse  (1725),  or  by  attraction  (1728;.  \ 
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Conjunctional  Sentences :  quotiens.    [  1 88  3- 1 88  7. 


1883.  (i.)  quoniam»  wAen  now^  used  of  time  in  early  Latin,  has  some- 
times as  a  correlative  continuO,  subitO,  or  eztemplO ;  it  usually  introduces 
the  present  indicative  (1590):  as, 

is  quoniam  moritur,  numquam  indicftre  id  filiO  voluit  suO,  PI.  Aul.  9, 
wh<tt  he  was  on  his  dying  btd^  he  ne'er  would  point  it  out  to  his  own  son,  of  a 
hidden  treasure,  quoniam  sentiO  quae  rSs  gererCtur,  nSvem  extemplS 
statuimus,  PI.  B,  290,  when  now  I  saw  what  was  doings  7ve  stopped  the  ship 
at  once, 

1884.  (2.)  quoniam.  since,  seeing  that,  now  thai,  with  the  indica- 
tive, introduces  a  reason,  usually  one  known  to  the  person  addressed, 
or  one  generally  known :  as, 

vgra  dicO,  sed  nSquiquam,  quoniam  n5n  vis  cr6dere,  PI.  Am.  835, 
the  truth  I  speak,  but  ail  in  vain,  since  thou  wilt  not  believe.  vOs,  QuiritSs, 
quoniam  iam  nox  est,  in  vestra  tecta  discSdite,  C  3,  29,  do  you,  citizens, 
since  it  is  now  grown  dark,  depart  and  go  to  your  own  several  homes,  quoniam 
in  eam  ratiCnem  vitae  nOs  fSrtCina  dSdQxit,  ut  sempitemus  sermO  dS 
n5bis  futQrus  sit,  caveftmns,  QFr,  i,  i,  38,  since  fortune  has  set  us  in  such  a 
walk  of  life  that  we  are  to  be  eternally  talked  about,  let  us  be  on  our  guard. 
Often  in  transition :  as,  quoniam  dS  genere  belli  dlxi,  nunc  dS  mSgnittl- 
dine  pauca  dicam,  IP.  20,  since  I  have  finished  speaking  about  the  character 
of  the  war,  I  will  now  speak  briefly  about  its  extent.  With  the  subjunctive  in 
indirect  discourse  (1725) :  as,  crSbris  PompS!  litteris  castigSbantur,  quo- 
niam primO  venientem  Caesarem  ndn  prohibuissent,  Caes.  C.  3,  25,  3, 
they  were  rebuked  in  numerous  letters  of  Pompey,  *  because  tliey  had  not  kept 
Caesar  off  as  soon  as  he  came,* 


quotiSns,  quotiSnscumque. 

1 88^.  The  relative  particle  quotiens  (711),  or  quotienscnmque, 
every  time  that,  whenever,  introduces  the  indicative :   as, 

quotiens  quaeque  cohors  prScurrerat,  mSgnus  numerus  hostium 
cadSbat,  q,  34,  2,  as  the  cohorts  successively  charged,  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy  fell  every  time.  quOius  quotiSns  sepulcrum  vidSs,  sacruncSs, 
PI.  E.  175,  every  time  ^ou  see  her  tomb,  you  offer  sacrifice,  nee  quotiSns- 
cumque  m«  vidcrit,  mremiscet,  Sest.  146,  neither  shall  he  fall  a-groaning 
whenever  he  sees  me  ( 1730). 

x886.  quotiSns  has  sometimes  as  a  correlative  totigns,  or  a  combination 
with  tot  which  is  equivalent  to  totiSns :  as,  quoti6ns  dicimus,  totiSns  dS 
nobis  iQdic2tur,  DO.  i,  125,  every  time  we  make  a  speech,  the  world  sits  in 
judgement  on  us.  si  tot  c5nsulibus  meruisset,  quotiSns  ipse  cOnsul  fuit, 
Balb.  47,  if  he  had  been  in  the  army  as  many  years  as  he  was  consul. 

X887.  The  subjunctive  imperfect  and  plujierfect  are  common  in  the  later  writers 
to  indicate  repeated  action  (1730):  as,  quoti6ns  super  tali  neg5ti0  cdnsul- 
tSret,  edits  domQs  parte  ac  liberti  Qnius  conscientia  utSbStur,  Ta. 
6,  27,  whenever  he  had  recourse  to  astrologers^  it  was  in  the  upper  part  cf  his  house 
and  with  the  cognizance  of  only  a  single  frecdman. 
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1 888- 1 89 2 .]   Sentences :   The  Subordinate  Sentence, 


quam. 

1 888.  quam,  as  or  than^  introduces  an  indicative  protasis  in 
periods  of  comparison.  For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive 
IS  used,  as  by  attraction  (1728),  or  of  action  conceivable  (1731)  ;  see 
also  1896,  1897. 

But  usually  periods  of  comparison  are  abridged  (1057)  by  the  omission 
of  the  verb  or  of  other  parts  in  the  protasis  (1323). 

With  the  Indicative. 

1889.  (i.)  quam,  as^  is  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  comparative 
period  of  equality,  generally  with  tarn  as  correlative  in  the  apo- 
dosis  :  as, 

tarn  facile  vincCs  quam  pirum  volp68  com68t,  PI.  Most,  559,  ^^^^V/ 
beat  as  easily  as  Revnard  eats  a  tear,  tarn  ezcoctam  reddam  atque  2tram 
quam  carbOst,  1 .  Ad.  849,  ///  have  her  stewed  all  out  and  black  as  is  a  coal. 
From  Cicero  on,  the  apodosis  is  in  general  negative  or  interrogative :  as, 
qudrum  neutrum  tarn  facile  quam  tQ  arbitrSrit  concSditur,  Div,  i,  io» 
neither  of  these  feints  is  as  readily  granted  as  you  suppose,  quid  est  0r2t0ri 
tarn  necetsSnum  quam  v5z  ?  DO,  i,  251,  what  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
speaker  as  voice  f  Otherwise  nOn  minus  .  .  .  quam,  no  less  than,  just  as 
much,  or  nOn  magis  .  .  .  quam,  just  as  little  or  just  as  much,  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  tarn  .  .  .  quam :  as,  acc6p!  nOn  minus  interdum  SrStOnum 
esse  tac6re  quam  dicere,  Plin.  £p,  7, 6, 7, 1  have  observed  that  silence  is  some- 
times quite  as  eloquent  as  speech.  nOn  magis  mihl  deerit  inimlcus  quam 
Verri  d6fuit,  y.  3,  162,  /  shall  lack  an  enemy  as  little  as  Verres  did.  domus 
erat  nOn  domin5  magis  OmSmentO  quam  civitSti,  V.  4,  5,  the  house  was 
as  much  a  pride  to  the  state  as  to  its  owner. 

1890.  Instead  of  tam,  another  correlative  is  sometimes  used  in  the  apodosis. 
Thus,  aequS  .  .  .  quam  occurs  in  Plautus  and  in  Livy  and  later  writers,  generally 
after  a  negative  expression  ;  perinde  .  .  .  quam  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  iQzta 
.  .  .  quam  once  in  Livy.    Sometimes  the  apodosis  contains  no  correlative. 

1891.  tam  .  .  .  quam  become  by  abridgement  coordinating  words :  as, 
tam  v6ra  quam  falsa  cemimus,  Ac,  2,  iii^we  make  out  things  both  true 

and  false, 

189a.  The  highest  possible  degree  is  expressed  by  tam  .  .  .  quam  qui 
and  a  superlative  without  a  verb;  or  by  quam  and  a  superlative  with  or 
without  a  form  of  possum  (1466) ;  sometunes  by  quantus  or  nt :  as, 

(a.)  tam  sum  misericors  quam  v5s;  tam  mitis  quam  qui  ICnissi- 
mus,  Sull.  87,  /  am  as  tender-hearted  as  you  ;  as  mild  as  the  gentlest  man 
living,  tam  sum  amicus  r€i  ptlblicae  quam  qui  mSximS,  Fam.  5.  2,  6,  / 
am  as  deuoted  a  patriot  as  anybody  can  be.  {b.)  quam  mSzimis  potest  itine- 
ribus  In  Galliam  contendit,  i,  7,  i,  he  pushes  into  Gaul  by  as  rapid  marches 
as  he  can.  cOnstituSrunt  iQmentOrum  auam  mSzimum  numerum  co)!- 
mere,  i,  3,  1,  they  determined  to  buy  up  the  greatest  possible  number  of  beasts 
of  burden,  (c.)  tanta  est  inter  e58,  quanta  mSxima  potest  ease,  mOrum 
distantia,  L.  74,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of  character  between  them. 
Or  without  any  superlative :  fuge  domum  quantum  potest,  PI.  Men,  850, 
run  home  as  quick  as  eW  you  can.  ut  potui  accGrStissimC  t6  tfitStus  sum, 
Fam.  5,  17,  2, 1  defended  you  as  carefully  as  I  could. 
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Conjunctional  Sentences :  quam.    [1893-1896. 


1893.  quam  .  .  .  tarn,  with  two  comparatives  or  superlatives,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  common  quO  .  .  .  eO  with  two  comparatives  (1973) :  as, 

\a.)  magis  quam  id  reputO,  tarn  magis  tiror,  PI.  B.  1091,  the  more  I  think 
it  (Tvery  the  sorer  do  I  feel.  This  use  is  found  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and 
Vergil.  \h.)  quam  quisque  pessumC  fCcit,  tam  mSzumS  tQtus  est,  S.  I.  31, 
14,  the  worse  a  man  has  acted,  the  safer  he  always  is.  This  use  is  found  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Sallust. 

1894.  (2.)  quam,  /iia/iy  b  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  com- 
parative period  of  inequality,  with  a  comparative  in  the  apodo- 
sis :  as, 

meliOrem  quam  ego  sum  8Upp5nO  tib!,  PI.  Cu.  256, 1  give  you  in  my 
place  a  better  man  than  I  am,  plQra  dixi  quam  volul,  v,  5,  79,  f  have  scud 
more  than  I  itttended.  AntOmO  quam  est,  volO  piius  esse,  Att,  15,  3.  2, 
/  hope  Antony  may  be  worse  off  than  he  is.  doctr&ia  pauIO  dQrior  quam 
nStQra  patitur,  Mur,  60,  principles  somewhat  sterner  than  nature  doth 
support,  potius  sCrO  quam  numquam,  L.  4,  2,  11,  better  late  than  never. 
corpus  patiCns  algOris  suprS  quam  cuiquam  crSdibUe  est,  S.  C.  5,  3,  a 
constituttK  n  capable  of  enduring  cold  beyond  what  anybody  could  believe.  8U- 
prSl  quam  is  founcf  in  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  often  in  late  writers ;  InfrSl  and 
QltrS  quam  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  late  writers  (infrS  (juam  also  in  Varro) ; 
eztrS  quam  in  Ennius,  Cato,  and  in  legal  and  official  language  in  Cicero 
and  Livy. 

Z895.  quam  is  also  used  with  some  virtual  comparatives:  thus,  nihil 
aliud,  n5n  aliud  quam,  no  other  than,  often  as  adverb,  only  ;  secus  quam 
with  a  negative,  not  otherwise  than;  bis  tantO  quam,  twice  as  much  as; 
and  prae  quam  in  old  Latin,  in  comparison  with  how ;  and  similar  phrases : 
as, 

{a.)  perbiduum  nihfl  aliud  quam  stetBrunt  parStl  ad  pttgnandum, 
L.  34,  46,  7,  for  two  days  they  merely  stood  in  battle  array.  This  use  occurs 
first  in  Sallust,  then  in  Nepos,  Livy,  and  later  writers,  {b.)  mih!  ent  cilrac 
nC  quid  fiat  secus  quam  volumus,  Att.  6,  2,  2,  Itvill  see  to  it  that  nothing 
be  done  save  as  we  wish.  This  use  occurs  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  later  writers.  With  both  aliud  and  secus  the  clause  is  rarely  pos- 
itive, with  aliud  not  before  Livy.  For  atquc  (ac)  mstead  of  quam  when 
the  first  clause  is  negative,  see  1654.     {c.)  bis  tantO  valeO  quam  vaJui 


prae  quam  is  found  only  in  Plautus  rarely.  Similar  phrases  are :  contra 
quam,  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  later  writers ;  praeter  auam,  in  Plautus,  Nae- 
vius,  and  frequently  in  other  writers  when  followed  by  quod  (1848);  super 
quam  quod  (1848)  and  insuper  quam  in  Livy;  pr5  quam  in  Lucretius; 
advorsum  quam,  once  in  Plautus.  prae  quam  is  sometimes  followed  by 
a  relative  clause :  as,  prae  quam  quod  molestumst,  PI.  Am.  634,  compared 
with  what  is  painful.    For  ante  (or  prius)  and  post  quam,  see  191 1,  1923. 

With  the  Subjunctive. 

Z896.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  quam  or  quam  ut  after  compare- 
tives  denoting  disproportion  (1461) :  as, 
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1 897- 1900.]    Sentences:   The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


quicquid  erat  oneris  Segestfinis  impOnCbat,  aliquantS  amplius  quam 
f  erre  possent,  V.  4, 76,  he  ivoiUd  impose  every  possible  burden  on  the  Segestans^ 
far  too  much  for  them  to  bear,  quis  nQn  intelleg^t  Canachi  signa  rigidi- 
5ra  esse,  quam  ut  imitentur  vSritStem  ?  Br,  70,  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
statues  of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  be  true  to  nature  f  cllrior  rt  s  erat  quam 
ut  dissimuISri  posset,  L.  26,  51,  11,  the  thing  was  too  notorious  to  be  hushed 
up.  Instead  of  ut,  qu!  is  also  used  by  Livy  and  later  writers :  as,  mftior  sum 
quam  cul  possit  FOrtflna  nocCre,  O.  6,  195,  too  strong  am  I  for  Fortune  to 
break  down,  says  infatuated  Niobe.  All  these  sentences  are  extensions  of 
the  subjunctive  of  action  conceivable  (i554«  1818). 

1897.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  clauses  introduced  by  potius  quam, 
rather  than^  to  denote  action  merely  assumed,  citius,  ante,  or  prius,  sooner^ 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  potius :  as, 

potius  quam  tC  inim!cum  habeam,  faciam  ut  iSsseris,  T.  Eu.  174, 
rather  than  make  you  my  enemy, /will  do  as  you  tell  me.  dSpQg^S  potius 
quam  serviSs,  Att.  7,  7,  T^  fight  it  out  rather  than  be  a  slave,  potius  vitu- 
peratiOnem  incQnstantiae  suscipiam,  quam  in  t6  sim  crfldCus,  V.  ^,  105, 
I  will  submit  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  rather  than  be  cruel  towards  you. 
animam  omittunt  prius  quam  loc5  dCmigrent,  PI.  Am.  240,  they  lose  their 
lives  sooner  than  yield  their  ground.  Livy  has  also  potius  quam  ut.  All 
these  sentences  a^-e  extensions  of  the  subjunctive  of  desire  (1540, 1817). 

With  the  Infinitive. 

1898.  When  the  main  clause  is  an  infinitive,  quam  is  often  followed  by 
an  infinitive :  as, 

mSlim  moriri  meos  quam  mendTcSrier,  PI.  Vid.  96,  better  my  bairns 
be  dead  than  begging  bread.  v5c6s  audiCbantur  prius  sC  cortice  ex  arbo- 
ribus  victQrOs,  quam  PompCium  6  manibus  dimissOrSs,  Caes.  C.  3,  49, 
I,  s/iouts  were  heard  that  they  would  live  on  the  bark  of  trees  sooner  than  let 
Pompey  slip  through  their  fingers. 


quamquam. 

1899.  ( I )  quamquam  is  used  in  old  Latin  as  an  indefinite  adverb,  ever 
so  mucky  however  much  :  as, 

quamquam  negStiumst,  si  ouid  veis,  DSmiphS,  n5n  sum  occupStus 
umquam  amic5  operam  dare,  PI.  Mer.  287,  however  busy  /may  be  (1814), 
tf  anything  you  wish,  dear  Demipho,  I*m  not  too  busy  ever  to  a  friend  mine 
aid  to  letid.  id  quoque  possum  ferre,  quamquam  iniflriumst,  T.  Ad, 
205,  that  cUso  I  can  bear,  however  so  unfair.  From  an  adverb,  quamquam 
became  a  conjunction,  although. 

IQOO.  (2.)  quamquam,  although,  introduces  the  indicative  in  the 
concession  of  a  definite  fact.  In  the  later  writers  it  is  also  sometimes 
used  with  the  subjunctive,  sometimes  with  a  participle  or  an  adjec- 
tive: as, 
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{a,)  qummqumm  premuntur  aere  aliSnd,  dominStiSnem  tamen  ez- 
spectant,  C  2, 19,  though  they  are  staggering  under  debty  they  yet  lock  forward 
to  being  lords  and  masters,  quamquam  nQn  vSnit  ad  finem  tarn  audSz 
inceptum,  tamen  baud  omninO  vinum  fuit,  L.  10,  32,  5,  though  the  bold 
attempt  did  not  attain  its  purpose^  yet  it  was  not  altogether  fruitless.  This  is 
the  classical  use ;  but  see  1901.  {b.)  nam  et  tribQnis  plSbis  senStQs 
habendi  ifis  erat,  quamquam  senatOrCs  ndn  essent,  Varro  in  Gell.  14,  8, 
2^  for  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people^  though  they  were  not  senator s^  had  the  right 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  baud  cunctStus  est  Qermfinicus,  quam- 
quam fingi  ea  intellegeret,  Ta.  2,  26,  Germanicus  did  not  delay,  though  he 
was  aware  this  was  all  made  up.  This  use  is  found  first  in  Varro,  often  in 
the  Augustan  poets,  sometimes  in  Livy,  always  in  Juvenal.  It  does  not  be- 
come common  before  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny,  (c,)  sequente,  quam- 
quam n6n  probante,  AmynandrO,  L.  31,  41,  7,  Amytmnder  aecompanying 
though  not  approving  (1^7^).  nS  AquitSlnia  quidem,  quamquam  in  verba 
OtbQnis  obstricta,  diQ  mansit,Ta.  //,  i,  76,  Aquitania^  though  bound  by  the 
oath  of  allejjriatue  to  Otho^  did  not  hold  out  long  either.  This  use  is  found 
once  each  m  Cicero  and  Sallust,  half  a  dozen  times  in  livy,  oftener  in 
Tacitus. 

zgox.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  often  with  quamquam  for  special 
reasons,  as  by  attraction  (1728),  in  indirect  discourse  (1725),  and  of  action 
conceivable  (1731). 

xgoa.  For  quamquam  appending  a  fresh  main  sentence,  see  2153;  for 
its  use  with  the  infinitive,  2317. 


quam  vis  or  quamvis. 

1903.  quam  vis  or  quamvis  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adverb  (712),  as 
much  as  you  please ,  and  is  often  joined  with  an  adjective  or  other  adverb  to 
take  the  place  of  a  superlative:  as, 

quam  vis  ridiculus  est,  ubi  uxor  nQn  adest,  PI.  Men,  318,  ^V  as  droll 
as  you  please  when  his  wife  is  n^t  by.  quamveis  insipidus  poterat  persen- 
tiscere,  PI.  Merc,  687,  the  veriest  dullard  could  detect,  quamvis  pauci  adire 
audent,  4»  2,  5,  the  merest  handful  dares  attack,  quamvis  callidC,  F.  2,  1^34, 
ever  so  craftily,  quami^s  is  also  sometimes  used  to  strengthen  a  superlative 
(1466). 

1904.  (i.)  The  indefinite  adverb  quam  vis,  as  much  as  you  please, 
is  often  used  in  subjunctive  clauses  of  concession  or  permission ;  such 
subjunctives  are  sometimes  coordinated  with  licet :  as, 

quod  turpe  est,  id  quam  vis  occultStur,  tamen  bonestum  fieri  nflI15 
mods  potest,  Off.  3,  78,  if  a  thing  is  base^  let  it  be  hidden  as  much  as  you  will, 
yet  it  cannot  be  made  respectable  (1553).  locus  bio  apud  n6s,  quam  vis 
subitS  veniSs,  semper  liber  est,  rl.  B,  82,  our  house  is  always  open,  come 
as  sudden  as  you  may  (T553).  praeter  eQs  quam  vis  CnumerCs  multOs 
licet,  nOnnQllOs  reperiis  pemiciQsOs  tribOnQs,  Leg,  3,  24,  besides  these  you 
may  tell  off  as  many  as  you  please,  you  will  still  find  some  dangerous  tribunes 
(17 10).      The  combination  with  licet  occurs  first  in  Cicero. 
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Instead  of  vis,  other  forms  are  sometimes  used:  as,  volumus,  volent, 
velit,  &c. :  thus,  quam  volent  facit!  sint,  CaeL  67,  thiy  may  be  as  witty  as 
they  f  lease  (1735).  quam  volet  EpicGrus  iocStur  et  dicat  s6  n6n  posse 
inteUeeere,  numquam  mC  movCbit,  DN.  2,  46,  Epicurus  may  joke  and  say 
he  can  t  understand  it  as  mmh  as  he  likes,  he  vnll  never  shake  me.  From  an 
adverb,  quam  vis  became  a  conjunction,  however  much^  even  if, 

1905.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  with  the  conjunction  quamvis,  how- 
ever much,  even  if,  though,  denotes  action  merely  assumed ;  when  the 
action  is  to  be  denoted  as  real,  nt  or  siont  or  the  like,  with  the 
indicative,  usually  follows  in  the  best  prose  (1943) :  as, 

{a.)  quamvis  sint  hominSs  qui  Cn.  Carb5nem  5derint,  tamen  hi 
debent  quid  metuendum  sit  cOgitSre,  V,  i,  39,  though  there  may  be  men 
who  hate  Carbo,  still  these  men  ought  to  consider  what  they  have  to  fear.  n5n 
enim  possis,  quamvis  excelUs,  L.  T^^you  may  not  ha7>e  the  power,  however 
eminent  you  may  be.  This  use  be^ns  with  Cicero  and  Varro,  and  gets  com- 
mon in  late  writers.  Not  in  Livy.  (b.)  ilia  quamvis  ridicula  essent, 
sicut  erant,  mih!  tamen  risum  n5n  mQverunt,  Fam.  7,  32,  3,  droll  as  this 
really  was,  it  nevertheless  did  not  make  me  laugh,  quamvis  enim  multis  locis 
dicat  Bpiciirus,  sicuti  dicit,  satis  fortiter  di  dolOre,  tamen  n5n  id  spec- 
tandum  est  quid  dicat.  Off.  3,  117,  even  though  Epicurus  really  does  speak  in 
many  places  pretty  heroically  about  pain,  still  we  must  not  have  an  eye  to  what 
he  says.  In  the  Augustan  poets  rarely,  and  often  in  Tacitus,  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  late  writers,  the  subjunctive,  without  a  parenthetical  phrase  intro- 
duced by  ut  or  the  like,  is  used  of  an  action  denoted  as  real :  as,  expalluit 
notabiliter,  quamvis  palleat  semper,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  5,  13,  he  grew  pale  per- 
cepHblv,  though  he  is  always  a  pale  man,  maestus  erat,  quamvis  laetitiam 
simulSret,  Ta.  15,  54,  sad  he  was,  though  he  pretended  to  be  gay. 

xgo6.  quamvis,  even  if,  though,  is  also  sometimes  used  with  the  indica- 
tive (1900):  as, 

erat  dignitSte  rCgiS,  quamvis  carCbat  nOmine,  N.  i,  2,  3,  he  had  the 
authority  of  a  king,  though  not  the  title,  quamvis  tacet  HermogenCs,  can- 
tor est,  H .  iS".  I,  3,  129,  though  he  open  not  his  mouth,  Hermogenes  remains  a 
singer  still.  This  use  occurs  twice  in  Lucretius,  once  in  Cicero,  Nepos,  and 
Livy  each,  in  Varro,  in  the  Augustan  poets,  and  sometimes  in  late  writers. 
Not  in  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  younger,  Juvenal,  Martial,  or  Suetonius. 

1907.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  indefinite  adverb  quamlibet,  how- 
ever yott  please^  is  used  in  subjunctive  clauses  of  concession  or  permission  (1904)  once 
or  twice  by  Lucretius  and  Quintilian.  Ovid  uses  it  with  the  participle,  a  con- 
struction sometimes  found  with  quamvis  in  late  vrriters. 


tamquam. 


1908.   tamquam,  just  as,  introduces  an  indicative  protasis  in 
periods  of  comparison. 

The  tam  properly  belongs  to  the  apodosis  and  is  attracted  to  the  prota- 
sis,   tamquam  has  sometimes  as  correlative  sic  or  ita. 
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ti  hortor  ut  tamquam  poStae  boni  solent,  sic  tQ  in  eztremSl  parte 
mdncris  tui  diligcntissimus  sis,  QFr.  i,  i,  46, 1  urge  you  to  be  very  particu- 
lar at  the  end  of  your  taskyjust  as  good  poets  always  are,  Umquam  philoso- 
ph5rum  habcnt  disciplinae  ex  ipsis  vocftbula,  parasiti  iu  ut  QnathOnici 
vocentur  T.  Eu,  263,  that  so  parasites  may  be  called  Gnathonites  even  as  schools 
of  philosophy  are  named  from  the  masters.  Usually,  however,  ut  (1944)  or 
quemadmodum  is  used  in  this  sense ;  and  tamquam  occurs  oftenest  in 
abridged  sentences  (1057),  particularly  to  show  that  an  illustration  is  untrue 
or  figurative :  as,  Odjrssia  Latina  est  sic  tamquam  opus  aliquod  Daedal!, 
Br  71,  the  Odyssey  in  Latin  is,  you  may  say\  a  regular  work  of  Daedalus, 
oculi  tamquam  speculStOris  altissimum  locum  obtinent,  DN.  2, 140, 
the  eyes  ocatpy  the  highest  party  as  a  sort  of  watchmen, 

1909.  In  late  writers,  especially  in  Tacitus,  tamquam  is  often  used 
like  quod  (1853)  to  introduce  a  reason  or  motive :  as, 

iovlsus  tamquam  plQs  quam  civflia  agit^ret,  Ta.  i,  12,  hated  on  the 
ground  that  his  designs  were  too  lofty  for  a  private  citizen  (1725).  iCgStSs 
increpuit,  tamquam  n5n  omnfs  re5s  pertgisscnt,  Pirn.  §P'\9»Z^  ^f 
reproved  the  embassy  'for  not  having  completed  the  prosecution  of  all  the  defend- 
ants^ (1852,  1725). 

I9xa  For  tamquam  instead  of  tamquam  si,  see  21 18;  with  a  participle, 


antequam,  priusquam. 

IQIX.  antequam  and  priusquam  accompany  both  the  indicative 
and  the  subjunctive. 

ante  and  prius  properly  belong  to  the  apodosis,  and  regularlv  stand 
with  it  if  it  IS  negative ;  but  otherwise  they  are  usually  attractea  to  the 
protasis. 

antequam  is  very  seldom  found  in  old  Latin,  and  it  is  in  general  much 
rarer  than  priusquam,  except  in  Tacitus. 

IN  GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

1912.  In  general  present  statements,  ante(|[uam  and  prius- 
quam regularly  introduce  the  perfect  indicative  or  the  present 
subjunctive:  as, 

membris  Qtimur  priusquam  dldicimus  cdius  ea  causS  QtilitStis  ha- 
befimus,  Fin,  3, 66,  we  always  use  our  limbs  before  we  learn  for  what  purposes 
of  utility  we  have  them  (1613).  priusquam  iQcet,  adsunt,  PI.  MG,  709. 
before  *t is  light  they're  always  here;  here  lUcet  is  equivalent  to  inlttxit. 
ante  vidCmus  iiilgSrem  quam  sonum  audiSlmus,  Sen.  QN,  2,  12,  6,  we 
always  see  the  flash  before  we  hear  the  sound,  priusquam  sCmen  mStOrura 
siet,  sec9t5,  Cato,  RR,  53,  always  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe  (1575).  With 
the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  indefinite  second  person  (1030) :  as,  hOc  ma- 
lum opprimit  antequam  prSspicere  potueris,  V,  i,  39,  this  calamity 
always  overwhelms  you  before  you  can  anticipate  it  {17 y,  1$$^)*  ^^^  prius 
quam,  sooner  than,  see  logy. 
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19x3.  The  fnture  indicative  is  iised  a  few  times  in  general  statements  by  old  and 
late  writers,  and  the  i>erfect  subjunctive  after  a  negative  clause  rarely  by  Tacitus :  as, 
bovis  priusquam  in  viam  agis,  pice  comua  infitna  unguitO,  Cato,  RR. 
72,  always  smear  the  hoofs  of  your  oxen  with  pitch  before  you  drive  them  on  the  road 
(1625, 1577).  dedm  honor  piincip!  nOn  ante  nabetur  quam  agere  inter 
hominSs  dSsierit,  Ta.  15,  74,  divine  honours  are  not  paid  to  an  emferor  before  he 
has  ceased  to  live  among  men,  Cicero  has  the  perfect  subjunctive  m  a  definition : 
thus,  prSvidentia,  per  quam  futQrum  aliauid  viditur  antequam  factum 
sit,  Inv,  2,  \^^  foresight  is  the  faculty  through  which  a  future  event  is  seen  before 
it  has  taken  place. 

191^.  In  general  past  statements  antequam  and  priusquam  introduce  the 
subjunctive  imperfect  or  pluperfect;  but  this  use  is  very  rare:  as,  dormire  prius- 
quam somni  cupidO  esset,  S.  C,  1^,  3,  a-sleeping  always  before  they  felt  sleepy . 
ica  saepe  mag^na  indolis  virtQtis,  priusquam  r€i  pQblicae  prOdesse 
potuisset,  extincta  est,  Ph,  5,  47,  thus  character  of  unusual  promise  was 
oftentimes  cut  off,  before  it  could  do  the  government  any  good, 

IN  PARTICULAR  STATEMENTS. 

1915.  In  particular  present  or  future  statements,  antequam 
and  priusquam  introduce  a  present,  either  indicative  or  sub- 
junctive; in  future  statements  the  future  perfect  is  also  used, 
and  regularly  when  the  main  verb  is  future  perfect :  as, 

antequam  ad  sententiam  redeS,  d6  m6  pauca  dicam,  C.  4, 20,  be/ore  I 
come  back  to  the  motion^  I  will  say  a  Utile  aootU  myself  {i$g^).  est  etiam 
prius  quam  abis  quod  volo  loqui,  PI.  As.  232,  there's  something  else  I  want 
to  say  before  you  go.  antequam  veniat  in  Pontum,  litterSs  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
pCium  mittet,  Agr.  2,  53,  before  he  reaches  FoniuSy  he  will  send  a  letter  to 
Pompey.  prius  quam  ad  portam  veniSs,  est  pistrHla,  T.  Ad.  583,  there  V 
a  little  bakery  fust  before  yoti  get  to  the  gate,    nihil  contrS  disputfibS  prius- 

?uam  dizerit,  Fl.  51,  /  will  not  argue  to  the  contrary  before  he  has  spoken 
1626).  neque  prius,  quam  dibellSverQ,  absistam,  L.  49,39,9^  aW/Tcr/// 
not  leave  off  before  I  have  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  si  quid  mihf  accident 
priusquam  hdc  tantum  mali  viderO,  Mil.  99,  if  anything  shall  befall  me  be- 
fore I  see  this  p-eai  calamity,  neque  prSmittO  quicquam  neque  re- 
sponded prius  quam  gnStum  vider5,  T.  Ph.  1044,  I'm  not  promising 
anything  nor  making  any  answer  before  I  see  my  son  (1593).  Tacitus  uses 
neither  the  present  indicative  nor  the  future  perfect. 

igi6.   In  old  Latin  the  future  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  also  occur :  as, 

prius  quam  quoiauam  convivae  dabis,  gustStO  tdte  prius,  PI.  Fs,  885, 
before  you  help  a  single  guest,  taste  first  yourself ;  but  Terence  does  not  use 
the  future,  and  it  is  found  only  once  or  twice  later.  nCUlS  pactS  potest 
prius  haec  in  aedis  recipi,  quam  iUam  Smiserim,  PI.  MG.  1095.  ^^  ^^ 
terms  can  I  take  my  new  love  to  the  house ^  before  Pve  let  the  old  lave  drop  ;  but 
usually  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  due  to  indirect  discourse. 

1917.  In  particular  past  statements  antequam  and  prius- 
quam introduce  the  perfect  indicative,  especially  when  the 
apodosis  is  negative ;  or,  less  frequently,  an  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive :  as, 
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omnia  ista  ante  facta  sunt  quam  iste  Italiam  attigit,  V,  2,  161,  all 
these  incidents  occurred  before  the  defendant  set  foot  in  Italy,  ncque  prius 
fugere  dCstitSnint  quam  ad  RhCnum  pervSnCnint,  i,  53,  i^  and  they  did  not 
stay  their  flight  before  they  fairly  arrived  at  the  J^hine,  prius  quam  hinc 
abut  quindecim  miles  minSls  dederat,  PI.  Fs.  53,  the  captain  had  paid 
down  fifteen  minae  before  he  left  here,  antequam  cQnsules  in  Etrilriam 
pervenirent,  Galli  v5n8runt,  L.  10,  26,  7,  before  the  consuls  arrived  in  Etru- 
ria<,  the  Gauls  came.  This  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  mentioned  in  1919,  is  not  found  m  old  Latin,  Cicero,  or 
Caesar.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  Livy. 

zgx8.  The  present  indicative  also  occurs  in  particular  past  statements  in  old 
Latin :  as,  is  priusquam  moritur  mihi  dedit,  PI.  Cu.  637,  before  he  died  he 
~ave  it  me.    The  indicative  imperfect  occurs  four  times  in  Livy  and  once  in  late 
tin,  the  pluperfect  once  in  old  Latin  and  once  in  Cicero. 

2919.  When  the  action  did  not  occur,  or  when  purpose  is  expressed, 
pnusquam  regularly  introduces  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  particular  past 
statements:  as, 

(a.)  pierique  interfecti  sunt,  priusquam  occultum  hostem  vidCrent, 
L.  35,  29,  3,  wost  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  see  the  hidden  enemy. 
This  use  is  not  found  in  old  Latin.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Livy,  but  silso  m 
later  writers,  {b.)  pervCnit  priusquam  PompSius  sentire  posset,  Caes. 
C'  3»  67,  4,  he  arrived  before  Pompey  should  be  able  to  learn  of  his  coming  (1725). 
The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  occur  rarely,  generally^  when  tne  main 
clause  contains  a  present  of  vivid  narration  (1590).  The  imperfect  is  not 
found  in  old  Latin. 

1920.  The  perfect  indicative  or  imperfect  subjunctive  with  antequam  is 
often  used  attributively  with  nouns  denoting  time :  as, 

fSbulam  docuit,  annO  ipsO  ante  quam  nStus  est  Ennius,  Br.  72,  he 
exhibited  a  play  fust  a  year  before  Ennius  was  born,  ducentis  annis  ante 
quam  R5mam  caperent,  in  italiam  Qalli  trfinscendCrunt,  L.  5, 33,  5,  two 
hundred  years  before  they  took  Rome^  the  Gauls  crossed  aver  to  Italy.  \  he  plu- 
perfect also  occurs,  when  the  main  verb  is  pluperfect :  as,  StSiSnus  bienniO 
antequam  causam  recipisset,  sCscentis  millibus  nummOm  sS  iddicium 
conniptQnim  dizerat,  Clu.  68,  Stajenus  fiad  said  two  years  before  he  under- 
took  the  case^  that  he  would  bribe  the  court  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 

1921.  The  plui>erfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  introduced  by  antequam  or ' 
priusquam  except  in  indirect  discourse  :  as, 

antequam  dC  meO  adventd  audire  potuissent,  in  Macedoniam  per- 
rBxi,  PI.  98,  before  they  should  be  able  to  hear  of  my  arrival,  I  proceeded  to 
Macedonia  (1725).  3vertit  equGs  in  castra  priusquam  pSbula  gustSssent 
TrOiae  Xanthumque  bibissent,  V.  i,  472,  he  drax'c  the  horses  off  to  camp,  or 
ever  they  should  taste  of  Troja's  grass  and  Xanihus  drink  (1725). 

Z922.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  postrfdiC  quam  and  pridiS  quam 
occur  a  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Cicero  with  the  indicative ;  postridiS  quam  with 
the  indicative  in  Suetonius ;  and  pridiC  quam  with  the  subjunctive  in  Livy,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Suetonius. 
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posted  quam  or  postquam. 
ubi,  ut,  cum  piimum,  siinul  atque. 

1913.  With  posteS  quam,  postquam  (posquam),  afier^  the  following 
words  may  conveniently  be  treated :  ubl,  ut,  when ;  ubi  primum,  ut  pri- 
mum,  cuxh  primumi  when  firsts  and  in  Plautus  cum  eztempl5 ;  slmul 
atque  (or  ac,  less  frequently  et  or  ut,  or  simul  alone),  at  the  same  time  with ^ 
as  soon  as, 

postquam,  ubT,  ut,  cum  primum,  simul  atque,  accom- 
pany the  indicative. 

For  examples  of  the  use  of  tenses,  see  1 924-1 934. 

1924.  In  clauses  introduced  by  posteS  quam  or  postquam,  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  used,  chiefly  by  Cicero,  not  in  old  Latin : 
as,  qui  posteS  quam  mSzimSs  aedificSsset  classes  et  sC  BosporSnis 
bellum  mferre  simulSret,  ligStOs  misit,  IP.  <)^  after  building  enormous fieets^ 
pretending  Jie  was  going  to  make  war  on  the  Bosporani^  he  sent  envoys.  So  once  or 
twice  in  clauses  introduced  by  ubl.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  for  special  rea- 
sons, as  with  the  indefinite  second  person  (1731)*  by  attraction  (1728),  and  in  indi- 
rect discourse  (1725).  For  the  subjunctive  of  repeated  past  action  with  ubl  and  ut, 
see  1932.  The  infinitive  of  intimation  occurs  in  Tacitus  (1539):  as,  postquam 
ezui  aequalitSs,  prSvCnCre  dominStiSnCs,  Ta.  3,  26,  after  equality  between 
man  ana  man  was  dropped,  there  came  a  crop  of  tyrants, 

1925.  In  narration  the  perfect  indicative  is  regularly  used 
in  clauses  introduced  by  postquam,  ubl,  ut,  cum  primum, 
simul  atque  (1739) :  as, 

postquam  tuSs  litterSs  ISgi,  Postumia  tua  m6  convSnit,  Fam,  4,  2,  i, 
after  I  read  your  letter^  your  Posttimia  called  on  me.  postquam  aurum 
abstulimus,  in  nSvem  cdnscendimus,  PI.  B.  277,  after  we  got  away  the 
money,  we  took  ship,  ubi  ad  ipsum  vfini  divorticulum,  cQnstiti,  T.  Eu, 
635,  when  I  came  exactly  to  the  side  street^  I  pulled  up.  ubl  s€  diQtius  dtici 
intellizit,  graviter  c5s  accdsat,  i,  16,  5,  when  he  came  to  see  that  he  was  put 
off  a  ^ood  while ^  he  takes  them  roundly  to  task,  qui  ut  per5r5vit,  surrSzit 
ClOdms,  QFr,  2,  3,  2,  when  he  had  finished  speakings  up  jumped  Clodius.  ut 
abii  aba  tC,  fit  fSrtc  obviam  mihi  PhormiO,  T.  Ph.  617,  tvhett  I  leftyou, 
.  Phormio  happened  to  fall  in  my  way,  crimen  Sius  modi  est,  ut,  cum  pri- 
mum  ad  mC  dSUtum  est,  Qsdrum  m6  illQ  n6n  putSrem,  V.  c,  158,  the 
charge  is  of  such  a  sort  that,  when  first  it  was  reported  to  me^  I  thought  I  should 
not  use  it.  cum  primum  CrStae  litus  attigit,  ndntiQs  misit,  L.  'i^T,  60,  4. 
as  soon  as  he  touched  the  shore  of  Crete ,  he  sent  messengers,  ut  primum  loqui 
posse  coepi,  inquam,  RP,  6,  15,  of  soon  as  I  began  to  be  able  to  speak,  I  said, 
quem  simul  atque  oppidSni  cOnspexCnint,  mOrum  complSre  coepSnint, 
7,  12,  5,  as  soon  as  the  garrison  espied  him,  they  began  to  man  the  wall,  at 
liostes,  ubl  primum  nostrSs  equitSs  cSnspexSrunt,  impetQ  fact5  cele- 
riter  nostras  pcrturbavinmt,  4,  12,  i,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  caught  sight 
^  our  cavalry,  they  attacked  and  threw  our  men  into  disorder.  The  conjunc- 
tion simul  atque  is  very  rarely  found  in  old  Latin. 

1926.  The  present  indicative  of  vivid  narration  (1590)  sometimes 
occurs:  as, 
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postqumm  iam  pueri  septuennSs  sunt,  pater  onerSvit  nSvim  mig- 
,  PI.  Men.  prol.  24,  after  the  boys  were  seven  vear  olds^  their  fatJur freighted 


a  big  ship,  quid  ait,  ubi  in6  nOminis,  T.  tlau,  ^03,  what  sayeth  she  when 
you  name  me  /  ubl  neutri  trinseundi  initium  taciunt,  Caesar  suOs  in 
castra  redQzit,  2,  9,  2,  neither  party  taking  the  initiative  in  crossing,  Caesar 
marched  his  men  back  to  camp.  Verbs  of  perceiving,  especially  videO,  occur 
oftenest  in  this  use,  which  is  common  in  Plautus  and  Terence :  as,  postquam 
videt  nOptils  adparSii,  missast  ancilla  iUc5,  T.  Andr.  51  ^  ajler  she  sees 
a  marriage  on  foot,  her  maid  is  sent  forthwith.  abeO  ab  ims,  postquam 
video  mi  IQdificSrier,  PI.  Cap.  487,  seeing  myself  made  game  of  I  leave  them. 
quem  posteS  quam  videt  n5n  adesse,  SrdCre  atque  furere  coepit,  V.  2, 
92,  seeing  that  the  man  does  not  appear,  lie  began  to  rage  and  fume,  ubl  hdc 
videt,  init  consilium  importUni  tyrannl,  V,  5,  103,  seeing  this,  he  adopted 
the  policy  of  a  savage  tyrant.  Plautus  uses  also  cum  eztemplO.  buch 
protases  often  take  on  a  causal  sense  (see  also  1930). 

1927.  The  present  or  perfect  with  postquam  or  ut  is  sometimes  used  in  ex- 
pressions equivalent  to  an  emi>hasi2ed  accusative  or  ablative  of  time,  the  main  verb 
being  est  or  sunt :  as,  septingent!  sunt  anni  postquam  inclita  condita 
ROma  est,  £.  in  Varro,  kR.  3,  1,2,  Wis  seven  hundred  years  since  glorious  Rome 
was  founded.  domO  Ut  abierunt  hie  tertius  annus,  PI.  St.  29,  this  is  the 
third  year  since  they  left  home,  annus  est  octSlvus  Ut  imperium  obtinCs, 
Ta.  14,  53,  it  is  the  eighth  year  since  you  acquired  empire^  For  a  similar  use  of 
cum,  see  1871. 

X928.  The  pluperfect  with  postquam,  denoting  resulting  state  (161 5), 
occurs  less  frequently :  as, 

tum  cum  P.  Africlnus, jpostel  quam  bis  cOnsul  fuerat,  L.  Cottam  in 
iddicium  vocSbat,  Caecil.  6),  at  the  time  when  Africanus,  after  he  had  twice 
hen  consul,  was  bringing  Cotta  to  fndgement.  postquam  omnium  oculOs 
occupSverat  certSmen,  tum  Slversam  adoriuntur  ROmSnam  aciem,  L. 
22,  45,  4,  when  every  eye  was  fairly  riveted  on  the  engagement,  that  instant  they 
fell  upon  the  Romam  in  the  rear.  Not  in  Plautus,  once  in  Terence,  and 
rare  in  classical  writers. 

1929.  The  pluperfect,  less  frequently  the  perfect,  with  postquam  is  used 
attributively  with  nouns  denoting  time. 

In  this  use  post  is  often  separated  from  quam,  and  two  constructions 
are  possible :  {a  )  Ablative :  annO  post  quam  vOta  erat  aedds  MonStae 
didicStur,  I..  7,  28,  6,  the  temple  of  Moneta  is  dedicated  a  year  after  it  was 
vowed.  Without  post :  quadringentSsimO  annO  quam  urbs  ROinBna  con- 
dita erat,  patricii  cOnsulis  magistr3tum  iniSre,  L.  7,  18,  i,  four  hundred 
years  after  Rome  town  was  founded,  patrician  consuls  entered  into  office, 
{b.)  Accusative,  with  an  ordinal,  and  post  as  a  preposition,  or,  sometimes, 
intrS :  post  diem  tertinm  gesta  rCs  est  quam  dizerat,  Mil.  44,  the  deed 
was  done  the  next  day  but  one  after  he  said  it.    See  2419. 

1930.  The  imperfect  with  postquam  expresses  action  continuing 
into  the  time  of  the  main  action.  Such  a  protasis,  especially  when 
negative,  usually  denotes  the  cause  of  the  main  action :  as, 

Appius,  postquam  n6mO  adibat,  domum  s€  recSpit,  L.  3,  46,  9, 
Appius  finding  that  nobody  presented  himself  went  back  home.  posteS  quam 
6  scaenS  explOdSbStur,  cOnfGgit  in  hOius  domum,  RC.  30,  after  being 
repeatedly  hissed  off  the  stage,  he  took  refuge  in  my  clients  house. 
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In  old  Latin  this  use  is  found  only  once,  in  Plautus ;  it  is  most  common 
in  Livy,  but  occurs  frequently  in  Tacitus.  So  occasionally  the  present, 
generally  when  the  main  action  is  present  (see  also  1926) :  as,  postquam 
nee  ab  R5mSnis  vdbis  Qlla  est  spSs,  nee  v58  moenia  defendant,  pScem 
adfer5  ad  v5s,  L.  21,  13,  4,  now  that  it  has  become  plain  tftat you  have  no  hope 
from  the  A*omans,  and  that  your  walls  are  no  protection  to  you,  I  bring  peace 
unto  you.  postquam  Uberast,  ub!  habitet  dicere  admodum  ineerte  seiO, 
PI.  E.  505,  now  that  she^s  free^  I^m  quite  too  ill  informed  to  say  where  she 
lives,  quae  omnia  intellegit  nihil  prCdesse,  posteS  quam  testibus  eon- 
vineitur,  K.  5,  103,  ^  knows  that  all  this  is  fruitless^  now  that  he  is  being  re- 
futed by  witnesses.  The  perfect  with  postquam  or  ut  occurs  occasionally 
in  this  use  with  the  present  in  the  mam  clause  :  as,  animus  in  tQtO  loeOst, 
postquam  istc  hine  abiit,  PL  Ps,  1052,  my  mind  is  easy,  now  thai  fellow  *s 
gone,  nam  ut  in  nSli^  vScU's,  erSdO  timida's,  PI.  B,  106,  for  after  your 
voyage f  of  course  you  *re  nervous, 

193X.  postquam  and  ut  have  sometimes  the  meaning  of  ever  since  or  as 
long  as:  as, 

postquam  nSltus  sum,  satur  numquam  ful,  PI.  St.  156,  since  I  was  bom 
I  ^ve  never  had  enough  to  eat.  tibi  umquam  quiequam,  postquam  tuos 
sum,  verbOrum  dcdl  ?  PI.  Most.  925,  have  I  once  ever  cheated  you  as  long  as 
I  have  been  your  slave  t  neque  meum  pedem  intull  in  aedis,  ut  cum  exer- 
citQ  hine  profectus  sum,  PI.  Am.  733, 1  have  nU  set  foot  in  t/u  house  ever  si ttce 
I  marched  out  with  the  army,  ut  illOs  dC  rC  pQbhcS  librSs  Cdidisti,  nihil 
&  ti  posted  acc€pimus,  Br.  19,  we  have  had  nothing  from  yon  since  you  pub- 
lished the  work  On  the  State. 

ubi,  at,  aimol  atque. 

1032.  ubI,  ut,  or  aimul  atque  often  introduces  a  clause  denoting 
indefinite  or  repeated  action :  as, 

ade5  obcaecat  anim5s  fSrtQna,  ubi  vim  suam  refringi  nQn  vult,  L. 
S»  37»  I.  so  completely  does  fortune  blind  the  mind  when  she  will  not  have  her 
paiocr  thwarted,  ubI  salQtfitiO  deflCxit,  litteris  mC  involvO,  Fam,  9,  20,  3. 
when  my  callers  go ^  I  always  plunge  into  my  book  (161 3).  omnSs  profectO 
mulierCs  tC  amant,  ut  quaequ'e  aspexit,  PI.  MG.  126^  all  the  ladies  love 
you,  every  time  one  spies  you.  simul  atque  8€  inflSxit  hie  rCx  in  dominS- 
turn  iniQstiSrem,  fit  continue  t3rrannu8,  J^P,  2,  48,  for  the  moment  our 
king  turns  to  a  severer  kind  of  master^',  he  becomes  a  tyrant  on  the  spot,  Mes- 
sSnam  ut  quisc^ue  nostrum  vCnerat,  haec  visere  solibat,  K  4,  5,  any 
Homan,  who  visited  Messana,  invariably  went  to  see  these  statttes  (1618). 
hostSs,  ubi  aliquOs  singulSrCs  cGnspexerant,  adoriCbantur,  4,  26,  2, 
every  time  the  enemv  saw  some  detached  parties,  they  would  charge.  The  im- 
per^ct  in  this  use  is  not  common  in  classical  writers,  and  occurs  but  once, 
with  ubI,  in  old  Latin ;  the  pluperfect  is  rare  before  the  silver  age.  Clauses 
with  ut  f::enerally  contain  some  form  of  quisque  (2396).  Plautus  uses  cum 
extemplO  with  the  present  and  perfect.  The  subjunctive  is  found  with 
ubI  and  ut  quisque  in  cases  of  repeated  past  action  (1730). 

X933.  ubi,  ut,  or  simul  atque  rarely  introduces  an  imperfect  or  pluper- 
fect of  definite  time :  as, 
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quid  ubi  reddCbls  munim,  dixisd  patri,  PI.  B.  C&s,what  did  ym  tell  your 
father  when  you  were  returning  the  money  f  ub!  ItXx  adventSlbat,  tubicinSs 
signm  cmnere,  S.  /.  99,  i,  when  daylight  was  drawing  on^  the  trumpeters 
sounded  the  call,  ubi  nCmO  obvius  ibat,  plCnO  s^radQ  ad  hostium  ca- 
stra  tendunt,  L.  9,  45,  14,  finding  nobody  came  to  meet  them^  they  advanced 
double  quick  upon  the  enemy's  camp  ( 1950).  The  use  of  these  tenses  referring 
to  definite  time  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin,  and  found  only  with  ut  in  Cicero. 

1934*  ubi  or  simul  atque,  referring  to  definite  time,  introduces  the  future 
or  future  perfect,  when  the  apodosis  is  also  future :  as, 

simul  ct  quid  crit  ccrti,  scribam  ad  ti,  Att,  2,  20,  2,  as  soon  as  there  is 
anything  positive^  I  will  write  to  you,  ego  ad  tC  statim  habib5  quod  scri- 
bam, simul  ut  viderS  Cflri5nem,  Att,  10,  4.  "»  ^  shcUl  have  something  to 
write  you^  as  soon  as  ever  I  see  Curio,  nam  ub!  m8  aspiciet,  ad  camuficem 
rapiet  continuO  senez,  PI.  B,  688,  when  the  old  man  sees  me,  he  7/  hurry  me 
off  to  Jack  Ketch  without  any  ado,  ubi  primum  potent,  si  iUinc  sub- 
dOcet,  T.  Eu,  628,  skill  steal  away  as  soon  as  she  can,  Plautus  has  also  cum 
eztemplO  in  this  use. 

uti  or  ut. 

1935.  The  relative  adverb  uti  or  ut  (711)  is  found  in  the  oldest 
Latin  m  the  form  utei,  but  ut  was  the  prevalent  form  even  in  the  time 
of  Plautus.  As  a  conjunctive  particle,  it  accompanies  both  the  indica- 
tive and  the  subjunctive. 

WITH  THE   INDICATIVE. 
(A.)  ut,  where. 

1936.  uti  or  ut  in  the  rare  signification  of  where,  accompanies  the  indicative :  as, 
atque  in  eOpse  adstSs  lapide,  ut  praecO  praedicat,  PI.  B,  815.  and  there 
you  stand  right  on  the  auction  block,  just  where  the  crier  always  cries,  sive  in  ez- 
trSmQs  penetrSbit  IndOs,  litus  ut  longS  resonante  EOS  tunditur  und9. 
Cat.  II,  2,  0r  shall  he  pierce  to  farthest  Ind,  where  by  the  long-resounding  eastern 
wave  the  strand  is  lashed.  In  classical  Latin,  ut  in  this  sense  is  used  only  by  the 
poets,  as  here  and  there  in  Lucilius,  Catullus,  Cicero's  Aratea,  Vergil,  and  Ovid, 
ub!  is  the  word  regularly  used.    For  ut,  when,  see  1923. 

(B.)  Ut,  as. 

1937.  The  indicative  is  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  comparative 
period  introduced  by  uti  or  ut,  as. 

ut  often  has  as  a  correlative  ita,  item,  itidem,  sic,  perinde,  or  simili- 
ter, and  sometimes  in  old  Latin  and  poetry  .aequS,  adaequ€,  pariter,  n5n 
aliter,  nOn  secus,  idem,  sic  is  sometimes  drawn  to  the  protasis,  making 
sicuti,  sicut ;  uti  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  vel,  making  veluti,  velut, 
even  as,  fust  as.  quemadmodum  often,  and  quSmodo  sometimes,  stands 
for  ut.  In  old  Latin,  the  correlative  is  omitted  only  in  sentences  which 
have  the  appearance  of  an  indirect  question  (1791).  For  coordinated  com- 
parative sentences  without  ut,  see  1704. 
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perge  ut  instituisti,  RP,  2,  22,  go  tnt  as  you  have  begun,  ut  vol6s  mSd 
esse,  ita  erO,  PI.  Ps.  240,  as  you  will  have  me  be^  so  will  I  be  (1625).  ut 
sSmentem  fCceris»  ita  metCs,  DO,  2,  261,  as  you  sow,  y^are  like  to  reap 
(1626).  ut  n5n  omnem  frOgem  in  omni  agr5  reperire  poss&s,  sic  non 
ornne  f acinus  in  omni  vit9  nSscitur,  RA.  75,  every  crime  does  not  start  into 
being  in  every  life,  any  more  than  you  can  find  every  fruit  in  every  field  ( 1731). 
Also  in  asseverations :  ita  mC  di  amSbunt,  ut  ego  hunc  auscultd  lubSns, 
PI.  Aul.  496,  so  /lelp  me  heavefi^  as  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  man  (1622). 

1938.  ut  .  .  .  ita  or  sic,  as  ,  .  ,  sot  often  stand  where  concessive  and 
adversative  conjunctions  might  be  used ;  while  .  .  .  nevert/ieless,  although  .  .  . 
yetf  certainly  .  .  .  but :  as, 

ut  nihil  boni  est  in  morte,  sic  certi  nihil  mali,  Z.  14,  while  there  is 
nothing  good  after  deaths  ^et  certainly  there  is  nothing  bad,  qu5  fact5  sicut 
glOriam  auxit,  ita  grStiam  minuit,  Suet.  0th,  i,  by  this  action  he  increased 
his  reputation^  but  lessened  his  popularity,  nee  ut  iniClstus  in  pSce  r€x,  ita 
dux  belli  prSvus  fuit,  L.  i,  53,  i,  but  while  he  was  an  unjust  king  in  peace ^  he 
was  not  a  bad  leader  in  war.  This  adversative  correlation  is  found  some- 
times in  Cicero,  but  is  far  more  common  in  late  writers. 

1939.  ut  quisque,  commonly  with  a  superlative  expression,  is  used  in 
the  protasis  of  a  comparative  period  of  equality,  with  ita  or  sic  and  commonly 
another  superlative  expression  in  the  apodosis  :  as, 

ut  quaeque  r€s  est  turpissitna,  sic  mSxitnC  vindicanda  est,  Caec.  7, 
the  more  disgraceful  a  thing  isy  the  more  emphatically  does  it  call  for  punishment, 
ut  quisque  optimS  QraecS  sciret,  ita  esse  nCquissimum,  DO,  2,  26s, 
that  the  better  Greek  scholar  a  man  was^  the  greater  rascal  he  always  ivas  (1722). 
This  construction  is  often  abridged :  as,  sapientissimus  quisque  aequis- 
sim5  animd  moritur,  CAf,  83,  the  sage  always  dies  with  perfect  resignation, 
optimus  quisque  praeceptor  frequentiS  gaudet,  Quint,  i,  2,  9,  the  best 
teachers  always  revel  in  large  classes.    See  2397. 

1940.  Qt  often  introduces  a  parenthetical  idea,  particularly  a  gen- 
eral truth  or  a  habit  which  accounts  for  the  special  fact  expressed  in 
the  main  sentence :  as, 

nSmS,  ut  opinor,  in  culpS  est,  Clu.  143,  nobody ^  as  I  fancy ^  is  to  blame, 
excitSbat  flOctds  in  simpulO,  ut  dicitur,  QrStidius,  Leg.  3,  36,  Gratidius 
was  raising  a  tempest  in  a  teapot^  as  the  saying  is.  paulisper,  dum  s€  uxor,  ut 
fit,  comparat,  commor3tus  est.  Mil.  28,  he  had  to  wait  a  bit,  as  is  always  the 
cascj  while  his  wife  was  putting  on  her  things,  hQrum  auctQritSte  adducti, 
ut  sunt  QallQrum  subita  cdnsilia,  Trebium  retinent,  3,  8,  3.  influenced 
by  these  people  they  detain  TrebiuSy  as  might  have  been  expectedy  sudden  resolu- 
tions being  always  characteristic  of  the  Gauls.  8fiditi5ne  nQntiStS,  ut  erat 
laenS  amictus,  ita  vCnit  in  c5nti0nem,  Br,  56,  an  outbreak  was  reported^ 
and  he  came  to  the  meeting  all  accoutred  as  he  was,  with  his  sacrificial  robe  on. 
Often  elliptically :  as,  acQti  hominis,  ut  Siculi,  TD.  i,  15,  «  brij^ht  man^of 
course^  being  a  Sicilian.  AequOrum  exercitus,  ut  qui  permultds  annOs 
imbellSs  Sgissent,  trepidSre,  L.  9,  45,  10,  the  army  of  the  Aequians  alarmed 
and  irresolute,  and  naturally,  since  they  had  passed  a  great  many  years  without 
fighting  (1824,  1827). 

1 941.  ut,  as  for  example,  is  used  in  illustrations,  particularly  in 
abridged  sentences  (1057) ;  as, 
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genus  est  quod  pldrCs  partis  mmplectitur»  ut  '  animal.'  pars  est» 
quae  subest  gener!,  ut  *  equus,'  /nv.  i,  32,  a  c/ass  is  what  embraces  a  num- 
ber of  parts,  as  *  liviftg  thing* ;  a  part  is  what  is  included  in  a  class  ^  as  *  horse.' 
sunt  bSstiae  in  quibus  inest  aliquid  simile  virttltis»  ut  in  leSnibus,  ut  in 
canibus,  Fin.  5, 38,  there  are  brutes  in  which  there  is  a  something  like  the  moral 
quality  of  man,  as  for  instance  the  lion  and  the  dog, 

194a.  The  parenthetical  clause  with  ut  or  prout  sometimes  makes  an 
allowance  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  usually  an  adjective,  in  the  main  sen- 
tence :  as, 

civitSs  ampla  atque  flOrSns,  ut  est  captus  QermSnSrum,  4,  3,  3, 
a  grand  and  prosperous  community,  that  is  according  to  German  conceptions, 
ut  captus  est  servOrum,  nOn  malus,  T.  Ad.  480,  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  slaves 
go.  Sthenius  ab  adulSscentiS  haec  compar&rat,  supellSctilem  ex  aere 
8leganti5r^m,  tabul9s  pictSs,  etiam  argent!  bene  fact!  prout  Thermi- 
tSni  hominis  facultStCs  ferCbant,  satis,  V.  2, 83,  Sthenius  had  been  a  collec- 
tor from  early  years  of  such  things  as  artistic  bronus,  pictures  ;  also  of  curiously 
wrought  silver  a  goodly  amount,  thai  is  as  the  means  of  a  Thermae  man  went. 
Often  in  abridged  sentences :  as,  scriptor  fuit,  ut  temporibus  illfs,  IQcu- 
lentus,  Br.  102,  he  was  a  brilliant  historian  for  the  times,  multae  etiam,  ut 
in  homine  RQminO,  litterae,  CM.  12,  furthermore,  extensive  reading,  that  is 
for  a  Roman,  ut  illis  temporibus,  praedives,  L.  4, 13,  l,a  millionaire,  for 
those  times. 

1943.  ut,  as  indeed,  as  in  fact,  with  the  indicative,  is  used  to  represent 
that  an  action  supposed,  conceded,  or  commanded,  really  occurs  :  as, 

sit  Ennius  sine,  ut  est  certf,  perfectior,  Br.  76,  grant,  for  aught  I 
care,  that  Enmus  is  a  more  finished  poet,  as  indeed  he  is.  uti  erat  rCs,  Mc- 
tellum  esse  rati,  S.  /.  69,  i,  supposing  that  it  was  Metellus,  as  in  fact  it  was. 
This  use  begins  in  the  classical  period.  It  is  found  particularly  with 
quamvis,  1905 ;  with  si,  sec  2017. 

1944.  ut,  as,  like,  sometimes  shows  that  a  noun  used  predicatively  is  not 
literally  applicable,  but  expresses  an  imputed  quality  or  character :  as, 

CicerO  ea  <|uae  nunc  QsQ  veniunt  cecinit  ut  vStCs,  N.  2q,  16, 4,  Cicero 
foretold  what  ts  no7o  actually  ocatrring,  like  a  bard  inspired,  canem  et 
faelem  ut  de5s  colunt.  Leg,  i,  32,  they  bow  the  knee  to  dog  and  cat  as  gods, 
quod  mB  sicut  alteram  parentem  diligit,  Fam.  5,  8,  4,  because  he  loves  me 
like  a  second  father,  rCgiae  virginSs,  ut  tQnstriciuae,  tondSbant  barbam 
patris,  TD.  5,  58,  the  princesses  used  to  shave  their  father,  just  like  common 
barber-girls.  In  an  untrue  or  a  merely  figurative  comparison  tamquam 
(190S)  or  quasi  is  used. 

1945.  In  old  Latin,  prae  is  combined  with  ut:  praeut,  compared  with  how:  as, 
parum  etiam,  praeut  futOrumst,  praedicSs,  PI.  Am.  •?74,  you  say  too  little 
still  compared  wtth  how  ''twill  be.  praeut  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  relative 
clause:  as,  iQdum  iocumque  dicet  fuisse  ilium  alteram,  praeut  hOius 
rabiSs  quae  dabit,  T.  Eu.  -xoq,  luHl  say  the  other  was  but  sport  and  play,  com- 
pared with  what  this  youth  will  in  his  frenzy  do, 

1946.  In  Plaiitus  sIcut,  with  the  indicative,  has  once  or  twice  the  meaning  of 
since:  as,  quin  ttk  illam  iubC  abs  t€  abire  ouQ  lubet :  sicut  soror  Sius 
hOc  gemina  vSnit  Bphesum,  MG,  974,  why.  bid  her  go  away  from  you  wher* 
ever  she  may  choose,  since  her  twin  sister  here  to  Eplusus  is  come. 
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WITH   THE  SUBJUNCTIVE, 
uti  or  ut. 

NEGATIVE  Ut  IlS,  nS,  OX  Ut  IlQll. 

1947.  '^^^  subjunctive  with  ut  is:  (A.)  That  of  action  desired  (1540),  in 
clauses  of  purpose;  in  these  the  negative  is  n6,  or  sometimes  ut  nS,  and  and 
that  twtt  nSve  or  neu»  rarely  neque  or  nee.  ut  n6,  though  used  at  all 
periods  (not  by  Caesar,  Sal  lust,  or  Livy),  is  chiefly  found  in  older  Latin ; 
afterwards  nC  alone  took  its  place  (1706).  ut  n5n  is  used  when  the  nega- 
tive belongs  to  a  single  word.  (B.)  That  of  action  conceivable  (1554),  in 
clauses  of  result ;  in  these  the  negative  is  ut  n5n,  ut  n6m5,  ut  nQUus,  &c. ; 
or  with  emphasis  on  the  negative,  n6m5  ut,  niUlus  ut,  nihil  ut ;  also  viz  ut, 
paene  ut,  prope  ut. 

1948.  Final  and  consecutive  clauses  with  ut  are  of  two  classes :  I.  Com- 
plementary clauses,  that  is,  such  as  are  an  essential  complement  of  certain 
specific  verbs  or  expressions  ;  such  clauses  have  the  value  of  a  substantive, 
and  may  represent  a  subject,  an  object,  or  any  oblique  case.  II.  Pure  final 
or  consecutive  clauses,  in  which  the  purpose  or  result  of  any  action  may  be 
expressed,  and  which  are  not  essential  to  complete  the  sense  of  a  verU 

(A.)    Purpose. 
I.    Complementary  Final  Clauses. 

1949.  (i.")  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  is  used 
in  clauses  which  serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  verbs 
of  will  or  aim. 

1950.  {a.)  Verbs  of  will  include  those  of  desire,  request, 
advice,  resolution,  stipulation,  command,  or  permission. 

Will  may  be  suggested  by  a  general  verb  or  expression :  as,  d!cO,  respondeO, 
niintid,  &c. ;  or  denoted  by  specific  ones,  of  which  some  of  the  commonest  are :  de- 
sire :  volO  (mfilO),  concupiscO,  optO.  request :  petQ,  postulO,  flSgitQ,  5r5, 
fog^d,  precor,  obsecra,  implOrO,  !nsto,  ur^e,  invito,  advice :  8u9de5, 
persuSdeO,  persuade^  moneO,  bid,  admone5,  nortorj  t%nstht  propose,  ''^^f* 
resolution,  stipulation:  dScemO,  statuO,  decree^  c0nstitu5,  placet,  sanciG, 
paciscor,  pepigi.  command:  imperO,  praecipiO,  praescrfbS,  mandG, 
negOtium  dO,  eaic5,  ferO,  caveO,  interaicO.  permission :  concCdd,  allow, 
permittO,  committS,  potestStem  faciO,  veniam  dO,  sinO,  nOn  patior.   • 

1951.  (^.)  Verbs  of  aim  include  those  of  striving,  accom- 
plishing, or  inducing ;  such  are : 

striving :  ag5  or  id  agd,  animum  indflc5,  temptO,  operam  d5,  labOrO, 
nltor,  Cnitor,  mOIior.  vide5,  praspiciO,  cQrO,  nihil  antiquius  habeO 
quam,  contendO,  studeO,  pGgnO.  accomplishing :  faciO  (efficiO,  perficiO), 
praestO;  mereO;  impetrS,  adsequor,  cOnsequor,  adipiscor.  indudng: 
movea,  excit5,  incito,  impellO,  perpellO,  c5go. 
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{a,)  optSvit  ut  in  currum  patris  toUerCtur,  Off,  3,  94,  i/  <isked  to  be 
lifted  into  his  father's  chariot,  optO  n€  sC  illm  gins  moveat,  Fam,  12,  19,  2, 
/  hope  and  pray  that  that  nation  may  not  stir.  Ubii  SrSbant,  ut  sib!  auxi- 
lium  ferret,  4,  16,  5,  the  Ubians  begged  that  he  would  help  theni,  PausaniSs 
5rSre  coepit  n6  CnOntilret,  N.  4,  4,  6,  Pausanias  began  to  beg  that  he  would 
not  tell.  hortStus  est  uti  in  offici5  maniret,  5, 4,  2,  i/  urged  him  to  remain 
steadfast  in  duty,  hortStur  e6s  n6  animQ  dCficiant,  Caes.  C.  i,  10,  i,  ^  urges 
thetn  not  tofet  disheartened  (1752).  suis,  ut  idem  faciant,  impe^at,  5, 37,  i, 
he  orders  hu  men  to  do  the  same,  suis  imperSlvit  nS  quod  omninS  tilum 
riicerent,  i»  46,  2,  he  ordered  his  men  not  to  threw  any  weapon  at  all  back, 
huic  permlsit,  ud  in  hfs  locis  legiQnem  conlocSret,  3,  i,  3,  he  allowed  this 
man  to  quarter  his  legion  in  these  parts,  neque  suam  neque  popuU  R5- 
mSnl  cOnsuitQdinem  pat!,  uti  soci5s  dSsereret,  i,  45,  i,  tluU  /us  practice 
and  that  of  the  Roman  ncUUni  would  not  allow  him  to  desert  his  allies, 

{b.)  neque  id  agere  ut  ezercitum  teneat  ipse»  sed  ni  illi  habeant 
qu5  contrl  s6  uti  possint,  Caes.  C,  i,  85,  11,  and  that  his  object  was  not  to 
hold  the  army  himself^  but  to  prevent  the  other  side  from  hewing  an  army  which 
they  could  use  against  him,  XI I  nSvibus  imissis,  rSliquis  ut  nSvigSri 
commode  posset  effCcit,  4,  31,  3,  a  dozen  vessels  were  losty  but  he  managed 
to  sail  comfortably  with  the  rest.  Cius  bell!  fSma  effCcit  ni  s6  pQgnae 
committerent  Sappin9t€s,  L.  5,  32,  4,  the  story  of  this  war  prevented  the 
Sappittatians  from  ftazarding  an  engagement,  si  S  Chr^sogonG  n5n  impe- 
trSmus  ut  pecQnia  nostra  contentus  sit,  vitam  nC  petat,  RA,  1^0^  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  making  Chrysogonus  satisfied  with  our  monev  without  his 
aiming  at  our  life.  Aulum  spC  pactiQnis  perpulit,  uti  in  abditSls  regiSnSs 
sis6  insequeritur,  S.  /.  38,  2,  Aulus  he  induced  by  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary 
settlement  to  follow  him  to  distant  regions.  AntOnium  pactiOne  prOvinciae 
perpulerat,  ne  contrS  rem  pCblicam  sentiret,  S.  C,  26,  4,  by  agreeing  to 
let  Antony  have  a  province^  he  had  induced  him  not  to  be  disaffected  toward  the 
government, 

195a.  Many  of  these  verbs  often  have  a  coordinated  subjunctive  (1705- 
.'7i3)»  o^  according  to  the  meaning,  admit  other  constnictfons,  which  must 
in  general  be  learned  by  reading,  or  from  the  dictionary.  The  following 
points  may  be  noticed  : 

X953.  (a,)  The  verbs  of  resolving,  statu5,  c0nstitu5,  and  dCcemO,  and  of 
striving,  nltor,  and  temptS,  have  usually  the  complcmcntaiy  infinitive  (2169),  un- 
less a  new  subject  is  introduced.  For  vol5  (m915),  and  cupiO,  see  also  2189;  for 
iubeO,  vet5,  sin5,  and  patior,  2198.  postulO,  exfect^  often  has  the  same  con- 
struction as  V0I5,  especially  in  old  Latin  (2194).    For  imperS,  see  2202. 

1954*  (^O  ^ine  of  the  above  verbs,  with  the  meaning  think  or  say^  have  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2175,  2195):  as,  volG,  contendO,  maintain ^  con- 
'cidO,  admits  statu5,  assume^  decemS,  judge^  moned,  remind^  persuSdeO, 
convince, 

1955.  {c)  Verbs  of  accomplishing  sometimes  express  result  rather  than  purpose, 
and  when  the  result  is  negative,  are  completed  by  a  clause  with  ut  nOn  (1965).  For 
the  infinitive  with  such  verbs,  see  2196. 

1956.  est  with  a  predicate  noun  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  verb  of 
will  or  aim,  and  has  the  same  construction. 
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So  with  words  like  ids,  ICz,  mUnut,  &c.;  as,  ids  esse  belU  ut  qui 
vicissent  his  quOs  vicissent  imperSrent,  i,  36,  i,  that  rules  of  war  entitled 
conquerors  to  lord  it  <n»er  conquered,  quis  nescit  primam  esse  historiae 
I6gem,  n6  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat  ?  DO.  2,  62,  wAo  does  not  knew  that  the 
first  rule  of  history  is  that  it  shall  not  venture  to  say  anything  false  t  iQsti- 
tiae  prixnum  mtlnus  est  ut  n6  cui  quis  noceat,  Off.  i,  20,  the  first  duty  0/ 
justice  is  that  a  man  harm  nobody,  nam  id  arbitror  adprimS  in  vitS  esse 
fltile,  *  ut  rfi  quid  nimis/  T.  Andr.  60,  for  this  J  hold  to  be  a  rule  in  life  that 's 
passing  useful ,  *  naught  in  overplus* 

1957.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  nS  is  used  in  clauses 
which  complete  expressions  of  fear,  anxiety,  or  danger. 

ut,  that  not,  may  not^  and  n6,  lest,  may,  were  originally  signs  of  a  wbh  (1540) : 
thus,  vereor,  ut  fiat,  I  am  afraid;  may  it  come  to  pass,  acquires  the  meaning  of 
lam  afraid  it  may  not  come  to  pass  (1706);  and  vereor,  n6  flat,  /  am  afraid; 
may  it  not  come  to  pass,  of  /  am  afraid  it  may  come  to  pass.  mttuO  Ut  is  common 
in  old  latin,  and  is  used  by  Horace,  but  not  by  Caesar  or  Sallust,  once  by  Cicero  in  the 
orations.    timeO  ut  is  rare,  and  first  used  by  Cicero,    vereor  ut  is  not  uncommon. 

at  vereor  ut  pl&cfiri  possit,  T.  Ph.  965,  but  Vm  afraid  she  can  V  be  recon- 
ciled. n6  uxor  resciscat  metuit,  PI.  As,  743,  he  is  afraid  his  wife  may  find 
it  out.  0  puer,  ut  sis  vit&lis  metu5,  et  m&i5rum  n6  quis  amicus  frig^re 
tf  feriat,  H.  S.  2,  i,  60,  my  box;  you  Ul  not  see  length  of  days  I  fear,  and  that 
some  grander  friend  may  with  his  coldness  cut  yott  dead.  nCquid  summS 
dSperdat  metuSns  aut  ampliet  ut  rem,  U.S.  i,  4,  31,  in  dread  lest  from 
his  store  he  something  lose  or  may  not  add  to  his  estate.  metu5  n6  n5s  n5s- 
met  perdiderfmus  uspiam,  Fl.  MG.  428,  /  'm  afraid  we  've  lost  ourselves 
somewhere.  soUicitus  nf  turba  perCgerit  orbem,  T.  5, 20,  apprehensive  that 
the  throng  may  have  finished  its  round,  nf  n6n  is  often,  though  rarely  in  old 
Latin,  used  for  ut,  and  regularly  when  the  expression  of  fear  is  negative : 
as,  n6n  vereor  nC  h6c  officium  meum  P.  ServiliO  nOn  probem,  V.  4,  82, 
/  have  no  fear  but  I  may  make  my  services  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  Serv/lius. 
For  n5n  metuS  quin,  see  1986. 

1958.  vereor  n6  is  often  equivalent  to  /rather  think,  and  vereor  ut  to 
hardly.  vidC  (videfimus,  videndum  est)  nC,  and  sinnlar  expressions,  are 
sometimes  used  for  vereor  nC,  to  introduce  something  conjectured  rather 
than  proved:  as, 

vereor  n6  barbarSrum  rf  x  fuerit,  RP.  i.  58,  /  rather  think  he  was  king 
over  savages.  vid6  n6  mea  coniectQra  mult5  sit  vSrior.  Clu.  97,  /  rather 
think  my  confecture  is  in  better  keeping  with  the  facts, 

1959.  Other  constructions  with  expressions  of  fear  are :  (a.)  Indirect 
question.  (^.)  Accusative  with  infinitive,  (r.)  Complementary  infinitive: 
as, 

{a.)  cri  semper  iSnitSs  verSbar  quorsum  Cvfideret,  T.  Andr,  17J,  Twos 
afraid  how  master's  always  gentleness  would  end.  timeO  quid  sit,  T.  Hau. 
020, 1  have  my  fears  what  it  may  be.  timeO  quid  rCrum  gesserim,  Pi.  MG. 
397, 1  am  concerned  to  think  what  capers  I  have  cut.  metuO  quid  agam,  T. 
^au.  720,  I*m  scared  and  know  not  what  to  do  (1731).  (b.)  egx)  mf  cupidi- 
tStis  r6gni  crimen  subitQrum  tim6rem  ?  L.  2,  7,  9,  was  I  to  fear  being 
charged  with  aspiring  to  a  throne?  (r.)  vereor  c5ram  in  Os  tf  laudSre^  T. 
Ad.  269,  lam  afraid  to  disgrace  you  with  praise  to  the  face  (2168). 
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i960.  (3.)  The  subjunctive  with  n6  is  used  in  clauses  which 
serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  verbs  of  avoiding^  hindering^  and 
resisting. 

Snch  are :  avoiding :  caveO,  mC  SripiO,  vit5.  hindering:  intercSdO,  inter- 
d!c5,  recQsS,  repHgnS,  tempers ;  also  the  following  which  often  have  quO- 
minus  (1977) :  dSterreS,  impedi5,  obsistS,  ob8t5,  officio,  prohibe5,  tene5. 
resisting :  resistO,  repQgnO,  rectks5 ;  with  these  last  often  quominus.  Some  of 
the  above  verbs  when  preceded  by  a  negative  also  take  quin  (1986) ;  prohibe5  and 
impediO  have  alsQ  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2203).  For  the  subjunctive  co- 
ordinated with  cav€,  see  171 1. 

nC  quid  eis  noceStur  neu  quis  invitus  sacr3mentum  dicere  cOgStur 
fi  Caesare  cavCtur,  Caes.  C  i,  86,  4,  all precautioti  is  taken  by  Caesar  that  no 
harm  be  done  thetn^  and  that  nobody  be  compelled  to  take  th€  oath  against  his 
will,  per  eOs,  n6  causam  diceret,  sC  Cripuit,  i,  4,  2,  thanks  to  this  display 
of  retainers  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  trial.  plUra  n6  scribam,  dol5re  im- 
pedior,  Att.  11,  13,  5,  grief  prevents  me  from  writing  more,  nf  qua  sib! 
statua  pOnerCtur  restitit,  N.  25,  3,  2,  he  objected  to  having  a  statue  erected 
in  his  honour, 

II.    Pure  Final  Clauses. 

1961.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  nc  is  used  to  de- 
note the  purpose  of  the  main  action. 

The  purpose  is  often  indicated  in  the  main  sentence  by  an  expression 
like  ide5,  idcircO,  proptereS,  eS  mente,  &c. 

vigilSs  dS  nocte,  ut  tuls  c5n8ult5ribu8  respondeSs,  Mur.  22.  you  have 
to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  give  advice  to  your  clients,  mSiSrSs  nostri 
ab  arStr5  addUxSrunt  Cinclnnfitum,  ut  dictator  esset,  Fin,  2,  12,  our 
fathers  brought  Cimiufiatus  from  his  plough^  to  be  dictator,  dicam  auctiOnis 
causam,  ut  damn©  gaudcant,  PL  St,  207,  I'll  tell  the  reason  for  the  sale, 
that  o'er  my  losses  they  may  gloat,  quin  etiam  nC  t5n85ri  coUum  commit- 
teret.  tond6re  Hlifis  sufts  docuit,  TD,  5, 58.  why,  he  actually  taught  his  oton 
daughters  to  shave,  so  as  not  to  trust  his  throat  to  a  barber,  Caesar,  n€  gra- 
viSri  bell5  occurreret,  ad  exercitum  proficiscitur,  4,  6,  i.  to  avoid  facing 
war  on  a  more  formidable  scale,  Caesar  goes  to  the  army,  tf  ulciscar,  ut  n6 
inpUnc  in  n6s  inlUscris,  T.  Eu.  941,  /  7/  be  revenged  on  you,  so  that  you 
shan't  play  tricks  on  me  for  nothing  ( 1 947 ).  nC  ign6rar6tis  esse  aUquSs  picis 
v5bls  condici5n6s,  ad  v6s  v€ni,  L.  21,  13.  2,  /  have  come  to  you  to  let  you 


ret,  Fam,  16,  i,  i,  I  sent  Mario  to  you  with  the  intention  of  having  him  come 
with  yon  to  me,  idcirc5  n6m5  superiSrum  attigit,  ut  hie  toUeret  ?  ide6 
C.  Claudius  rcttulit,  ut  C.  VcrrEs  posset  auferrc?  V,  4.  7,  «wj  that  the 
reason  why  no  former  officials  laid  a  finger  oti  it,  that  this  man  might  swoop  it 
away  ?  was  that  why  Claudius  returned  it,  that  a  Verres  might  carry  it  off? 
danda  opera  est,  ut  etiani  singulis  cGnsulStur,  sed  ita,  ut  ea  rSs  aut 
pr5sit  aut  cert6  nE  obsit  r«i  pQblicae,  Off,  2,  72,  we  must  be  particular  in 
regarding  the  interests  of  individuals  as  well,  but  with  this  restriction,  that  our 
action  may  benefit,  or  at  any  rate  may  not  damage  the  country. 
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1962.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  116  is  often  used  not  to  express  the 
purpose  of  the  main  action,  but  to  explain,  parenthetically,  why  it  is  men- 
tioned: as, 

ut  in  pauca  cOnferam,  testSmentO  factO  mulier  moritur,  Caec.  17,  to 
cut  a  long  story  shorty  the  woman  viakes  her  will  and  dies,  v€r€  ut  dicam,  V, 
5,  177,  sooth  to  say,  ut  plQra  n6n  dicam,  IP.  44,  to  skip  a  /peat  deal,  sed 
ut  hie  nC  ignOret,  quae  rSs  agStur :  dS  nStUrS  agCbamus  deOrum,  DAT. 
I,  17,  but  that  our  friend  here  may  know  wluit  is  up:  we  were  just  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  scQta  si  quandO  conquiruntur  S  privStis  in  bell5, 
tamen  hominCs  inviti  dant;  n%  quem  putCtis  sine  mSximO  dol5re 
argentum  domO  prOtulisse,  V.  4,  52,  why^  if  shields  are  ever  excuted  of  pri- 
vate citizens  in  war-time^  still  people  hand  them  in  with  reluctance ;  which  I 
mention  that  you  may  not  imagine  t/tat  anybody  brought  his  silver  ware  out  of 
his  house  without  great  distress  of  mind.  The  tense  is  present.  The  use  of 
the  perfect  in  late  writers,  as  ut  sic  dixerim,  Quint,  i,  6,  i,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  dixerim  of  action  conceivable  ( 1 558). 

1963.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  an  assumption  or  concession  with  ut 
or  n5,  or  if  the  negation  belongs  to  a  single  word,  with  ut  n5n,  n^mS,  &c. : 
as, 

ut  taceam,  auoivis  facile  scitQ  est  quam  fuerim  miser,  T.  Hec.  296, 
even  supposing  I  say  nothings  jinybody  can  under staml  how  unhapipy  I  was. 
sed  ut  naec  concCdantur,  r€liqua  qui  conc^di  possunt  ?  DN.  3,  41,  but 
even  supposing  this  be  admitted,  now  can  the  rest  be  admitted  ?  nC  sit  sum- 
mum  malum  dolor,  malum  certC  est,  TD.  2,  14,  grant  that  suffering  is 
not  the  chief  est  evil,  an  evil  it  assuredly  is  (1553).  vfrum  ut  h6c  nOn  sit, 
tamen  praeclfirum  spectSculum  mih!  pr5p0n0,  Att.  2,  15,  2,  but  suppose 
this  be  not  the  case,  still  I  anticipate  a  gorgeous  shoiu.  ac  iam  ut  omnia  con- 
tra opiniOnem  acciderent,  tamen  s^  plUrimum  nSvibus  posse  perspiciC- 
bant,  3,  9,  6,  and  even  supposing  everythitig  turned  out  contrary  to  expectation, 
still  they  saw  clearly  that  they  had  the  advantage  by  sea.  ut  enim  nCminem 
alium  nisi  T.  Patinam  rogSsset,  scire  potuit  pr5di  flSminem  necesse 
esse,  Mil.  46,  for  even  supposing  he  had  asked  nobody  but  Patina,  he  might 
have  known  that  a  priest  must  be  appointed.  This  use  is  common  in  Cicero  ; 
not  found  in  Plautus  or  Sallust. 

1964.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  n6,  generally  with  ita  as  a  correla- 
tive, sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  proviso :  as, 

ita  probanda  est  clSmentia,  ut  adhibeStur  sevCritfis,  Off.  i,  8S, 
mercy  is  to  be  commended,  provided  that  strictness  is  employed,  satis  memoriae 
meae  tribuent,  ut  mSiOribus  meis  dignum  crCdant,  Ta.  4,  38,  they  will 
pay  respect  enough  to  my  memory,  provided  they  consider  me  worthy  of  my 
ancestors, 

(B.)    Result. 
I.    Complementary  Consecutive  Clauses. 

1965.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ut  n5n  is  used  in  clauses 
which  serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  certain  verbs  and  expres- 
sions;  chiefly  of  bringing  to  pass,  happening,  and  following. 
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Such  are:  {a.\  faciO,  efficiO  (unless  they  imply  puxpose,  195 1);  fit,  accidit, 
conting^t,  Cvenit,  est.  i/  is  the  case;  similarly  mOs  est,  cOnsuitUdO  est,  &c. 
(^.)  prozimum  est,  reliquum  est,  extrSmum  est,  relinquitur,  restat, 
accedit.    Or,  of  logical  sequence,  sequitur,  efficitur. 

(j.)  fScCrunt  ut  c5nsimilis  fugae  profectiO  vidCrCtur,  2,  11,  i,  they 
made  t/uir  march  look  exactly  like  a  stampede,  splendor  vester  facit  ut  pec- 
cSre  sine  summO  periculS  n5n  possitis,  V.  i,  22,  your  co^tspiatous position 
makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  do  Ttfroftg  without  great  periL  his  rSbus  fiCbat, 
ut  minus  iStC  vagSrentur,  i,  2,  4,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  did  not  rove 
round  much,  fit  ut  nStfirS  ipsS  ad  5mfitius  dlcendf  genus  ezcitSmur, 
^O.  2,  338,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  we  are  roused  to  a  loftier  style  in  ora- 
tory by  sheer  circumstance,  potest  fieri  ut  fallar,  Fam,  13,  73,  2,  it  is  possible 
thcU  lam  mistaken,  fieri  n5n  potest  ut  eum  tfi  n6n  cOgnSveiis,  V.  2,  190, 
//  must  be  the  case  that  you  have  made  his  acquaintance  yourself,  eSdem 
nocte  accidit,  ut  esset  Ifina  pl6na,  4,  29,  i,  it  came  to  pass  on  the  same  night 
that  there  was  a  full  moon  (1758).  negSvit  mOris  esse  OraecOrum  ut  in 
convivi5  vir5rum  accumberent  mulierSs,  V,  i,  66,  he  said  it  was  not 
etiquette  among  the  Greeks  for  women  to  go  to  men*s  dinner  parties,  est  h6c 
commfine  vitium  in  liberis  civitfitibus,  ut  invidia  gl5riae  comes  sit,  ^. 
12,  3, 3,  this  is  a  common  trouble  in  free  communities,  that  envy  is  the  attendant 
of  a  great  tuime, 

{b,)  proximum  est,  ut  doceam,  DN.  2,  7^,  my  next  task  is  to  prove. 
relinquebatur  ut  neque  longius  ab  Sgmine  legi5num  discCdi  Caesar  pa- 
terCtur,  5,  19,  3,  the  consequence  vnts  that  Caesar  could  not  allow  any  very  dis- 
tant excursion  from  the  main  line  of  march,  restat  ut  doceam  omnia  homi- 
num  causS  facta  esse,  DN,  2,  154,  lastly,  I  must  prove  that  everything  is 
made  for  man,  accCdSbat  ut  tempestfitem  ferrent,  3,  13,  9,  then,  too,  they 
could  stand  the  gale.  accCdit  ut  is  not  found  in  old  Latin ;  for  accCdit  quod, 
see  1845.  ita  efficitur  ut  omne  corpus  mortSle  sit,  DN,  3,  30,  thus  it 
follows  that  every  bodily  substance  is  mortal,  sequitur  and  efficitur,  it  follows, 
often  have  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2207).  For  the  subjunctive 
with  quam  ut  after  a  comparative  of  disproportion,  see  1896.  For  fore  and 
futfirum  esse  ut  as  the  periphrasis  for  the  future  infinitive,  see  2233. 

1966.  Verbs  of  happening  may  often  be  rendered  best  by  compacter  ex- 
pressions :  thus,  his  r6bus  fiCbat  ut,  consequently ;  fit  ut,  oftce  in  a  while, 
sometimes,  often  ;  fieri  potest  ut,  possibly  ;  accidit  ut,  accidentally,  unfortU" 
nately, 

1967.  faci5  ut,  or  with  a  negative,  commonly  committ5  ut,  is  used  in 
circumlocutions  for  emphasis :  as, 

faciundum  mih!  putSvi,  ut  tuis  litteris  brevi  respondCrem,  Fam.  3,  8, 
I,  I  thought  I  ought  to  take  hold  and  write  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  your  letter, 
ego  vfrS  n5n  committam,  ut  tibf  causam  recfisandi  dem,  DO,  2, 233,  no, 
no,  sir.  Twill  not  be  guilty,  not  I,  of  giving  you  an  excuse  to  back  ottt.  So  par- 
ticularly with  invitus,  libenter,  prope :  as,  invitus  fici  ut  L.  FlSmininum 
§  senStfi  6icerem,  CAf,  42,  //  7vas  with  great  reluctance  that  I  expelled  Flami- 
ninusfrom  the  senate, 

1968.  A  subjunctive  clause  with  ut  is  often  used  to  define  a  pre- 
ceding idea  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  a  neuter  pronoun :  as, 
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post  6ius  mortem  nihilO  minus  HelvCtii  id,  quod  cOnstituerant^ 
facere  cSnantur,  ut  S  Hnibus  suis  exeant,  i,  S*  i»  after  his  death  the  Hel- 
vetians attempted  Just  the  same  to  carry  out  their  resolution  of  moving  out  of  tJuir 
abodes  (1752).  omnibus  QalUs  idem  esse  faciendum,  quod  HelvCtii  fCce- 
rint,  ut  dom5  6migrent,  i,  31,  14,  that  all  t/te  Gauls  must  do  Just  as  the  Hel- 
vetians  had  done  and  move  away  from  home,  HelvStii,  cum  id,  quod  ipsi 
di6bus  XX  aegerrime  cSnfScerant,  ut  fldmen  trSnsirent,  ilium  Qn5  diS 
fScisse  intellegerent,  IJgStSs  mittunt,  i,  13,2,  when  the  Helvetians  leartied 
that  the  Roman  commander  had  done  in  a  single  day  what  they  had  found  it 
hard  themselves  to  do  in  twenty,  namely  cross  the  river,  they  sent  deputies  ( 17  52). 
id  aliquot  dS  causis  acciderat,  ut  subitO  Qalli  bell!  renovandi  cdnsilium 
caperent,  3,  2,  2,  //  was  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  that  the  Gauls  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  war  again  (1750).  Caesar  idem  quod  supen- 
5ribu8  di6bus  acciderat,  fore  vidSbat,  ut  si  essent  hostSs  pulsi,  cele- 
ritate  periculum  effugerent,  4, 35,  i,  Caesar  saw  that  if  the  enemy  were  routed 
the  experience  would  be  as  on  former  days :  they  would  escape  danger  by  rapidity 
of  movement. 

1969.  tantum  abest,  so  far  from,  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  double  ut, 
the  first  introducing  an  unreal,  and  the  second  a  real  action :  as, 

tantum  abest  ut  haec  bCstiarum  causS  parSta  sint,  ut  ipsSs  bCstiSs 
hominum  gratis  generates  esse  videSmus,  DN,  2,  1 58,  so  Jar  from  these 
things  being  made  for  brutes ^  we  see  that  brutes  themselves  were  created for^  man. 
This  use,  very  rarely  personal,  begins  with  Cicero,  and  is  common  in  his 
writings  and  m  Livy.  Not  in  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes  in- 
stead of  ut  the  second  sentence  is  coordinated  (1700) :  tantum  abfuit  ut 
inflammSrSs  nostrSs  anim5s,  somnum  vix  tenSbSmus,  Br.  278,  so  far 
from  your  firing  our  heart,  we  cottld  hardly  keep  awake.  Or,  the  idea  is 
expressed  by  ita  n5n  .  .  .  ut:  as,  erat  ita  n5n  timidus  ad  mortem,  ut 
in  aci6  sit  ob  rem  pQblicam  interfectus.  Fin.  2,  63,  so  far  from  being  afraid 
of  death,  he  fell  in  battle  for  his  country. 

II.  Pure  Consecutive  Clauses. 

1970.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  ut  or  ut  non  to 
denote  result. 

The  result  may  be  the  result  of  an  action  or  of  a  thing  named  in  the 
main  sentence.  The  main  sentence  often  has  a  correlative  to  ut,  expressing 
(rt.)  degree:  as,  tantus,  so  great,  tam,  so  (with  adjectives  or  adverbs). 
ade5,  tantopere.    (b.)  quality:  as,  is  (hie,  ille,  iste),  such,  talis,  ita,  sic. 

m5ns  altissimus  impendSbat,  ut  facile  perpauci  prohibCre  possent, 
I,  6, 1,  an  exceeding  high  mountain  hung  aver,  so  that  a  very  few  could  block  the 
way.  dictitabant  sS  dom5  expulsOs,  omnibus  necessfiriis  eg^re  rSbus, 
ut  honestS  praescriptiOne  rem  turpissimam  tegerent,  Caes.  C  3,  32,  4, 
they  stoutly  declared  that  they  were  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  and  lacked 
the  necessaries  of  life,  thus  veiling  dishonour  under  the  name  of  respectability. 

[a.)  Ariovistus  tant5s  sibi  spiritQs  sQmpserat,  ut  ferendus  n5n 
vidCrStur,  i,  33,  5,  Ariovistus  had  put  on  such  high  and  mighty  airs  ax  to  seem 
intolerable.  ade5  angustS  mari  c5nflixit,  ut  Cius  multitQdO  nSvium  ex- 
plicari  n5n  potuerit,  N.  2,  4,  5,  he  went  into  action  in  such  cramped  sea-room, 
that  his  armada  could  not  deploy,  of  Xerxes  (1757). 
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{b.)  eOs  dSdQjd  testes  ut  dS  istius  fact5  dubium  esse  nCmini  possit, 
^1  4,  91, 1  have  Ifr ought  sttch  wit  fusses  that  nobody  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
defendant's  guilt,  ita  sS  recipiCbat  ut  nihil  nisi  d6  pemiciS  populi  R5- 
mini  c5gitSret,  Fh,  4^4,  he  retreated,  it  is  true,  but  retreated  with  his  mind 
running  on  nothing  but  how  to  ruin  the  country*  ilia,  ez  tQribulis  quae 
Cvellerat,  ita  sdt6  in  aureis  p5culis  inligSbat,  ut  ea  ad  illam  rem  nSta 
esse  dicer6s,  V,  4,  54,  whcU  he  had  torn  from  the  censers  he  attached  to  golden 
cups  so  cunningly  that  you  would  have  said  it  was  just  made  for  that  very  /«r- 
pose(i7ZUlSS9)' 

For  the  imperfect  subjunctive  connected  with  a  main  general  present,  see 
1751 ;  for  the  independent  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  with  a  main  secon- 
dary tense,  see  1757. 


ubi. 

197 1.  ubI,  in  the  sense  of  where  (7oo)»  has  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion of  a  relative  (18 12-1831).  For  ubI,  whefiy  see  1 923-1 926  and 
1 932-1 934;  as  a  synonym  of  si,  if,  see  31 10. 


qu5  or  qui. 

1972.  quo,  whereby,  wherewith,  or  in  old  Latin  sometimes  qui 
(689),  is  the  instrumental  ablative  from  the  relative  and  interrogative 
stem  qui-.     Combined  with  minus,  the  less^  not,  qu5  gives  quominus. 

WITH  THE   INDICATIVE. 

1973.  The  indicative  is  used  with  qu5  and  a  comparative  in  the  protasis 
of  a  comparative  period,  with  e9  or  h5c  and  a  comparative  as  correlative 
(1393)  ••  as, 

qufi  delictum  mSius  est,  eO  poena  est  tardior,  Caec,  7,  the  greater  the 
sin  is,  the  slower  is  the  punishment.  The  e5  or  h5c  is  sometimes  omitted :  as, 
qu5  plUrCs  sumus,  plQribus  r6bus  egEbimus,  L.  34, 34,  6,  the  more  numer- 
ous we  are,  the  more  things  we  shall  need.  In  late  writers,  the  comparative  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  the  main  clause,  very  rarely  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
quants  .  .  .  tantS  are  also  used  like  qu5  .  .  .  e5:  as,  quant5  didtius 
c5nsider0,  tantS  mih!  ris  vidCtur  obscdrior,  DN.  i,  60,  the  longer  /puzzle 
over  it,  the  more  incomprehensible  the  question  seems  to  me.  quant5  magis 
exterge5,  tenuius  fit,  PI.  R,  i^oi,  t/ie  more  /polish,  the  slimmer  it  gets.  This 
form  is  sometimes  used  with  quisque  or  quis  of  indefinite  persons,  instead 
of  the  commoner  ut  .  .  .  ita  or  s!c  (19^9) :  as,  quO  quisque  est  soUertior. 
h5c  docet  labOriSsius,  RC.  31,  the  brighter  a  man  is,  the  more  wearisome  he 
finds  teaching.  qu5  quisque  est  mSior,  magis  est  plScSbilis  irae,  O.  Tr. 
3»  S»  3' ,  the  greater  be  the  man,  the  easier  'tis  his  anger  to  appease. 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1974.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  qu5  to  express  purpose. 

quo  differs  but  little  in  meaning  from  ut  of  purpose.  It  is  used  (a.)  par- 
ticularly in  clauses  containing  a  comparative  expression,  or  {b)  in  solemn 
law  language. 

(a,)  equitSs  omnibus  in  locis  pQgnant,  qu5  sS  legiOnSriis  mllitibus 
praeferrent,  2,  27, 2,  the  troopers  fought  on  every  kind  o/ground,  hoping  to  out- 
shine the  re^lar  infantry  thereby,  medicO  put5  aliquid  dandum  esse,  quO 
sit  studiOsior,  Fam,  16, 4, 2, 1  think  it  would  be  well  to  fee  your  medical  many  to 
make  him  more  attentive,  id  amSbO  adidtS  mC  quO  id  fiat  facilius,  T.  Eu. 
150,  help  me  in  that^  I pra^^  that  it  may  be  the  easier  done,  sublfita  erat  cele- 
britSt  vir5rum  ac  mulierum,  quO  lSmentati5  minuerStur,  Leg,  2,  65,  the 
large  attendance  of  both  sexef  was  done  away  with^  to  make  the  weeping  and 
wailing  less  /larrowing,  (b.)  homini  mortu5  nf  ossa  legitO,  qu6  pes  lilnut 
faciat,  Twelve  Tables  in  Leg.  2,  60,  he  shall  not  gather  up  the  bones  of  a  dead 
man^  loith  intetit  to  celebrate  the  funeral  a  secottd  time  ( 1 586).  qui  eOrum  coilt, 
coierit,  qu5  quis  iQdiciO  ptlblic5  condemnSr6tur,  law  m  Clu,  i^.whosoever 
of  that  number  conspired  or  shall  have  conspired  to  liave  anybody  cotidemned  in  a 
criminal  court.  Otherwise  rarely  used  without  a  comparative  expression, 
yet  occasionally  found  thus  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Sallust,  and  Ovid :  as,  banc 
simulant  parere  qu6  ChremCtem  absterreant,  T.  Andr,  472,  they're  pre- 
tending that  she  *s  lying  in,  to  frighten  Chremes  off, 

1975.  QU^  i^^i  i**  ^  neg^ative  clause  of  ourpose,  is  found  in  a  disputed  passage 
in  Horace,  but  not  again  until  late  Latin.  For  n5n  qu5,  nOn  eO  quo,  introducing 
an  untenable  reason,  see  1855. 

1976.  In  old  Latin  qui,  whereby,  wherewith,  withal^  is  partly  fdt  as  a  lire  rela- 
tive pronoun  in  the  ablative,  and  partly  as  a  mere  conjunction  of  purpose ;  as  a  pro- 
noun it  may  even  take  a  preposition ;  as  a  conjunction,  it  mav  refer  to  a  plural  ante- 
cedent (6S9):  as,  quasi  patricils  pueris  aut  mon6rulae  aut  anitSs  aut 
c5tumlc6s  dantur,  quicum  lUsitent :  itldem  mi  haec  upupa,  qui  m6  d6- 
lectem  datast,  PI.  Cap,  1002,  as  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  or  daws  or  ducks  or  quails 
are  given,  wherewith  to  play  ;  just  so  to  me  this  craw  is  given,  to  entertain  myself 
withal,  enim  mihi  quidem  aeauomst  dari  vehicla  qui  vehar,  PI.  Aul,  500, 
in  sooth  V  were  fair  that  carriages  be  given  me^  to  ride  withal.  The  indicative  occurs 
where  the  subjunctive  would  be  used  in  classical  Latin :  as.  mult  a  concurrunt 
simul,  qui  conlectOram  banc  faciO,  T.  Andr,  511,  <?  thousand  things  combine 
whereby  I  come  to  this  conjecture. 


quQminus* 

1977.  The  subjunctive  with  quSminua  (1972)  is  used  to  complete 
the  sense  of  verbs  of  hindering  or  resisting. 

Such  verbs  are:  impediO,  tene5,  hinder,  interclOdO,  diterreO,  obstQ, 
obsistO,  resittO,  repugnO,  n5n  recC&sO ;  these  verbs  often  have  a  subjunctive 
with  nS  (i960).  Cicero  rarely  and  Caesar  never  uses  quOminus  with  impediS  or 
prohibefi.  For  the  accusative  and  infinitive  with  these  verbs,  see  2203.  qufiminus 
IS  also  used  with  moveor,  am  influenced,  fit,  it  is  owin^  to,  stat  per  aliquem, 
somebody  is  responsible,  or  indeed  any  expression  implying  hindrance.  When  the 
verb  of  hindering  has  a  negative  with  it,  quin  is  often  used  ;  see  1986. 
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nSn  dCterret  sapienteiH  mors,  qu5minus  r€i  pQblicme  suisque-cfo- 
sulat,  TD,  I,  91,  death  does  not  hinder  the  wise  man  from  working  for  country 
and  friends,  quid  obstat,  qu5minus  sit  beStus  ?  DN.  i,  95,  what  is  to  hin- 
der his  being  happy  t  neque  recQsSvit  quOminus  16gis  poenam  subiret, 
N.  15,  8,  2,  and  hejlid  not  decline  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Caesar, 
ubi  cOgnOvit  per  Af ranium  stSre  quOminus  proeliO  dimic3rStur,  castra 
facere  cOnstituit,  Caes.  C  i,  41,  3,  when  Caesar  learned  that  owing  to  Afra- 
nius  there  wcu  no  battle^  he  resolved  to  build  a  camp,  si  tS  dolor  corporis 
tenuit,  qu5minus  ad  IQdOs  venir6s,  fOrtdnae  magis  tribu5  quam 
sapientiae  tuae,  Fam.  7,  i,  i^if  it  was  bodily  suffering  that  kept  you  from 
coming  to  the  performances,  1  thitik  more  highly  of  your  luck  than  of  your  sense, 
Terence  first  uses  quSminus  thus,  but  only  rarely.  He  also  sometimes  uses 
the  parts  separately  so  that  the  true  relative  and  negative  forces  appear :  as, 
si  sCnserO  auicquam  in  his  tC  ntlptiis  fallSciae  cOnSri,  qu5  flant  minus, 
T.  Andr,  190,  if  i  catch  you  trying  on  any  trick  in  the  matter  of  this  marriage 
through  which  it  may  not  come  off  ( 1451 ). 

1978.  In  Tacitus,  quOminus  is  sometimes  found  ivhere  quin  would  be  used  in 
classical  Latin  (1986):  as,  nec  dubitStum  quOminus  pacem  conc6derent, 
Ta.  H,  2,  45,  there  was  no  hesitatimi  in  granting  peace. 

1979.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  quO  sCtius  with  the  subjunctive,  instead 
of  quOminus,  is  found  twice  in  Cicero*s  earliest  extant  prose,  and  a  few  times  in 
older  Latin. 


quin. 

1980.  quin  is  composed  of  qui,  the  ablative  or  locative  of  the  in- 
terroo;ative  and  relative  stem  qui-  (689),  and-ne,  not.  It  is  used  in 
simple  sentences  and  as  a  conjunctive  particle. 

1981.  For  the  use  of  quin,  why  noty  in  questions  with  the  indicative,  see 
1526.  Such  questions  have  the  sense  of  an  affirmative  command  or  exhor- 
tation  (1531) :  as,  quin  abis,  PI.  MG,  1087,  why  won*  t  you  begone  f  ox  get  you 
gone,  quin  cOnscendimus  equOs,  L.  i,  57,  7,  why^ot  mount,  or  to  horse,  to 
horse.  For  the  use  of  quin  without  interrogative  force  with  the  imperative 
or  the  indicative,  see  1527. 

1982.  quin  is  found  once  with  the  subjunctive  in  a  direct  question :  thus, 
quin  ego  hOc  rogem  ?  PI.  MG,  426,  why  shouldn't  I  ask  this?  (1563). 

1983.  The  subjunctive  with  the  coniunctive  particle  quin  is  used,  particu- 
larly in  old  Latin,  in  connection  with  the  common  formula  nQlla  causa  est 
or  its  equivalents. 

Such  a  subjunctive  may  be  regarded  as  original  (1786)  or  as  due  to  the 
indirect  form  of  question  ( 1773). 

ntllla  causast  quin  m6  condOnSs  cruel,  PI.  R,  1070,  there  ^s  no  reason 
why  you  should n  t  deliver  me  up  to  execution,  quin  dScSdam,  ntilla  causa 
est,  Fam,  2,  17,  i,  tJurc  is  no  reason  7vhy  I  should  not  retire,  quid  causaest 
quin  in  pistrinum  rOctS  proficiscar  via?  T.  Andr.  600,  what^s  the  reason 
I  don't  march  straight  into  the  mill  ?  baud  causificor  quin  cam  habeam, 
PI.  Aul.  755, 1  doti't  quibble  against  keeping  her, 
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1984.  minim  quin  with  the  subjunctive  is  used  by  Plautus  in  sarcastic  expres- 
sions where  minim  is  ironical :  as,  mirum  quin  tQ  1115  tScum  divitiSs  ferSs, 
PI.  Tri,  495,  strange  enough^  how  you  can^t  take  your  money  there  with  you,  that  is 
to  Hades. 

1985.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  (or  ut  nOn)  is  used  after  nOn  possum, 
or  n5n  possum  with  an  infinitive,  usually  facere,  and  with  fieri  n5n  potest  : 
as, 

n5n  enim  possum  quin  exclSmem,  eugS,  eugC,  L^sitelSs,  v^iy,  PI. 
y>/.  705,  upon  my  word  I  must  cry  bravo,  bravo,  Lysiteles  ;  encore!  facero 
n5n  potui  quin  tib!  sententiam  dCclfirSrem,  Fam.  6,  13.  i,  I  could  not  help 
giving  you  my  views,  fieri  nfill5  mod5  poterat,  quin  Cleomeni  parcerStur, 
V.  5,  104,  tt  was^  impossible  not  to  spare  Cleomenes,  Cheu,  neque5  quin 
fleam,  quom  abs  tf  abeam,  PI.  MG.  1342,  O  well-a-day^  I  needs  must  weep, 
for  that  from  thee  I  part.  nOn  potuisti  Q116  modO  facere,  ut  mih!  illam 
epistulam  n5n  mitterCs,  Att.  11,  21,  \yyou  could  not  get  along  at  all  without 
writing  me  that  letter  (1965). 

1986.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  is  used  in  clauses  which  com- 
plete the  sense  of  verbs  of  restraining,  abstaining,  delaying,  or  doubt- 
ing, when. such  verbs  have  a  negative,  expressedor  implied. 

Such  verbs  are  (a.)  restraining:  temperS  mih!,  tenefi,  r^-^ra/M,  retineO, 
contine5,  dCterreO,  reprimO.  abstaining :  praetermittO,  intermittS.  der 
laying:  cunctor,  difiero,  exspectS,  recfis5;  n5n  multum,  nihil,  paulum 
abest.  <^.)  doubting :  dubit5,  dubium  est ;  a  doubt  may  also  be  implied  in  other 
words,  or  forms  of  words :  as,  n5n  metu5,  n5n  abest  suspiciO,  &c 

(a.)  neque  sibi  hominSs  barbarSs  temperStHrOs  existimSbat,  quin 
in  prSvinciam  eidrent,  i,  33,  4,  and  he  thought^  as  they  were  savages,  they 
would  not  restrain  themselves,  but  would  sally  out  into  the  province,  vix  m§ 
contine5  quin  involem  m5nstr5  in  capUlum,  T.  Eu,  859,  /  scarce  can 
keep  from  flying  at  the  caitiff*  s  hair,  nihil  praetermisi,  quin  PompCium  S 
Caesaris  conifinctiSne  SvocSrem,  Ph.  2,  23, 1  left  no  stone  unturned  to  pre- 
vent Pompey  from  joining  Caesar.  abstin6re  quin  attingSs  nOn  queSs,  PI. 
B,  91  ^,you  can't  keep  from  touching  it.  (b.)  n5n  dubitat,  quin  tC  ducttinim 
negCs,  T.  Aftdr.  405,  he  does  nU  doubt  that  you  7/  refuse  to  marry,  quis  du- 
bitet,  quin  in  vinUte  divitiae  sint  ?  Par.  48,  who  can  doubt  that  there  is 
money  in  virtue  f  neque  abest  suspici5  quin  ipse  sibi  monem  c5nsc!- 
verit,  I,  4,  4,  and  ground  is  not  wanting  for  the  belief  that  he  made  away  with 
himself, 

Z987.  n5n  dubitO  has  other  constructions :  (a.)  Indirect  question. 
{b.)  Accusative  with  the  infinitive  (in  some  authors :  chiefly  Nepos  and 
Livy  and  later  writers),  {c.)  Meaning  not  hesitate,  the  infinitive  alone  (2169). 
quin  seldom  follows  this  meaning. 

{a.)  n5n  dubit5,  quid  nObis  agendum  putSs,  Att,  10,  i,  2,  /  lune  no 
doubt  about  what  you  think  is  our  duty  to  do.  {b.)  neque  enim  dubitSbant 
hostem  ventQnim,  L.  22,  55, 2,  for  they  firmly  believed  the  enemy  would  come. 
(r.)  quid  dubitSmus  pultfire  ?  PI.  B.  11 17,  why  do  we  hesitate  to  knock  f 
nCIite  dubitSre  quin  huic  crCdStis  omnia,'//'.  68,  do  fwt  hesitate  to  trust  all 
to  him, 

1988.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  is  often  used  after  general 
negative  assertions,  or  questions  implying  a  negative :  as, 
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n8m5  fuit  omninO  milituin  quln  vulnerSrStur,  Cae«.  C,  3,  53,  3,  tA^rf 
was  absolutely  not  a  single  soldier  but  was  wounded,  nllUust  Bphesi  quin 
sciat,  PI.  B.  336,  there'' s  not  a  soul  at  Ephesus  but  knows,  quis  in  circum 
v6nit,  quin  isQnOquOque  gradQ  de  avSritiS  tufi  commonSrCtur  ?  K  i, 
1 54,  who  came  to  the  eircus  without  being  reminded  of  your  avarice  at  each  and 
every  step  t  ntilla  fuit  civitSs  quin  partem  tenStUt  Cordubam  mitteret» 
n5n  civis  ROmSnus  quin  conveniret,  Caes.  C  2, 19,  2»  there  was  not  a  com- 
munity but  sent  a  part  of  its  local  senate  to  Corduba,  not  a  Roman  citizen^  but 
went  to  the  meeting.  For  qui  nGn  after  such  expressions,  see  182 1.  The 
main  sentence  often  has  tam,  ita,  sic,  or  tantus :  as,  nCmO  est  tarn  fortis, 
quin  rti  novitSte  perturb€tur,  6,  39,  3,  there  was  nobody  so  brave  but  was 
d::morcUiud  by  the  strangeness  of  the  situation,  nil  tarn  difficilest  quin 
quaerend5  inTCttigSri  possiet,  T.  Hau,  67  j,  there  V  naught  so  hard  but  may 
by  searching  be  tracked  out.  Instead  of  quin,  ut  nOn  or  qui  nOn  is  often 
used  in  such  combinations  (1821). 

1989.  The  subjunctive  in  an  untenable  reason,  negatively  put,  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced by  n5n  quin  instead  of  nOn  quod  nOn  or  nOn  quo  nOn  (1855) :  as,  n5n 
quin  pari  virtQte  alii  fuerint,  Pk,  7, 6,  not  that  others  may  not  have  been  his 
peers  in  virtue, 

1990.  quin  is  used  very  rarely  instead  of  quOminus  to  introduce  clauses  com- 
pleting the  sense  of  verbs  which  have  no  negative  expressed  or  implied :  as,  once  each 
in  the  Beilum  Alexandrinum,  in  Tacitus,  and  in  Seneca's  prose. 


dum,  dQnec,  quoad,  quamdiu. 

1991.  With  the  temporal  particles  dum,  while,  until,  and  dGnec,  until  (in 
old  Latin  dSnicum  and  in  Lucretius  d5nique),  may  be  conveniently  treated 
the  relative  quoad  (that  is  qu5  combined  with  ad),  while,  until,  and  the 
comparative  quamdiQ,  as  long  as, 

1992.  dum,  wAr/r. means  originally  a  while  (iiu) :  as,  circumspice  dum,  PI. 
Tri.  146,  look  round  you  a  while,  a  minute,  justlooJk  round (iiy^).  dum  servi  mei 
perplacet  mihi  consilium,  dum  baud  placet,  PI.  Merc,  '^48,  one  while  my 
slave's  flan  suits  me  completely,  another  while  it  does  n^t  suit,  dym  .  .  .  dum, 
Accius  m  DN.  2,  89,  one  while  ,  .  .  another, 

1993.  As  a  pure  conjunctive  particle,  dum,  while,  means  either  (A.)  iu 
the  time  while,  or  (B.)  all  the  time  while  ;  in  the  latter  sense  quoad  and 
quamdid  are  also  used.  From  all  the  time  while,  dum  comes  to  mean  (C.) 
as  long  as,  provided ;  and  (D.)  until ;  in  this  sense  quoad  and  d5nec  are 
also  used. 

1994.  The  indicative  is  used  in  a  protasis  intro- 
duced by  dum,  quoad,  or  quamdiu,  while ;  and  the 
subjunctive  in  a  protasis  introduced  by  dum,  pro- 
videdy  or  until. 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  for  special  reasons,  as  in  indirect  discourse 
(1725),  by  attraction  (1728),  of  action  conceivable  (1731),  or  by  late  writers 
to  express  repeated  past  action  (1730). 
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(A.)  dum,  in  the  time  while, 

1995.  '^^^  present  indicative  is  regularly  used  with  dum,  in 
the  time  while  (1739). 

dum  sometimes  has  as  correlative  subitS,  repente ;  iam,  intereS,  &c. 

The  main  verb  may  be  present,  future,  or  past ;  as,  dum  haec  dicit, 
abiit  h5ra,  T.  Eu,  j^^i^  while  he  thus  pratedy  sped  an  hour  away,  infici  d6bet 
iis  artibus  quSs  ti,  dum  est  tener,  combiberit,  ad  mSiGra  veniet  parS- 
tier,  Fin,  3,  9,  he  should  be  imbued  with  such  arts  as  willy  if  absorbed  while 
he  is  young,  render  him  the  better  equipped  to  deal  with  weightier  business, 
nunc  rem  ipsam,  ut  gesta  sit,  dum  breviter  vGbis  dCmOnstrO,  attendite, 
Tul.  13,  new  give  your  attetition  to  the  case  itself ,  while  I  set  forth  to  you  briefly 
how  it  occurred,  dum  in  his  locis  Caesar  morStur,  ad  eum  iCgftti  vCnC- 
runt,  4,  22,  I,  while  Caesar  tarried  in  these  regions^  some  envoys  came  to  him. 
dum  haec  aruntur,  v5ce  clSrS  exclSmat,  PI.  Am,  1120^  while  this  was 
going  on,  with  clarion  voice  he  cries  aloud,  haec  dum  aguntur,  intereS 
CleomenCt  iam  ad  Hel5ri  litus  perv6nerat,  K.  5,  91,  while  this  was 
going  on,  Cleomenes  meofttime  had  already  arrived  at  the  shore  of  Helorum, 
The  phrase  dum  haec  geruntur,  meanwhile,  is  often  used  bv  the  historians 
to  shift  the  scene :  as,  dum  haec  in  Venetit  geruntur,  Q.  iTitQrius  Sabi- 
nus  in  fInCs  Venell5rum  perv6nit,  3,  17,  i,  while  this  was  going  on  canong 
the  Veneti,  Sabinus  arrived  in  the  territory  of  the  Venclli,  The  present  in- 
dicative is  sometimes  retained  in  indirect  discourse,  chiefly  in  poetry  or 
late  prose :  as,  die,  hospes,  Spartae  nGt  tC  hie  vidisse  iacentis,  dum 
sSnctis  patriae  iCgibus  obsequimur,  TD.  1,  101,  tell  it  at  Sparta^  friend, 
that  thou  hast  seen  us  lying  here^  obedient  to  our  country's  holy  laws,  dicit 
sCsS  ill!  Snulum,  dum  IQctat,  dStrlxisse,  T.  ffec,  829,  he  says  that,  in  the 
struggle,  he  pulled  off  her  ring, 

1996.  The  future  is  rare  and  chiefly  confined  to  old  Latin :  as, 
animum  advortite,  dum  hQius  argtlmentum  Cloquar  cGmoediae,  PI. 

frol.  Am.  95,  attention  lend,  while  I  set  forth  the  subject  of  this  comedy,  dum 
pauca  dicam,  breviter  attenditc,  V,  3,  163,  while  I  speak  briefly,  give  me 
your  attention  a  few  moments, 

'997'  The  imperfect  indicative  is  rare;  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is 
sometimes  used,  cniefly  by  the  historians :  as, 

{a.)  dum  haec  V6Is  agCbantur,  interim  capitGlium  in  ingenti  peri- 
cul5  fuit,  L.  5, 47,  I,  while  this  was  going  on  at  Vei,  the  capitol  meanwhile  was 
in  terrible  peril.  The  pluperfect  of  resulting  state  is  rarer :  as,  dum  in  Qnam 
partem  oculOs  hottium  certaunen  Sverterat,  plQribus  locis  capitur  mti- 
rus,  L.  32,  24,  5,  while  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  were  turned  away  in  one  direc- 
tim  toward  the  fight,  the  wall  is  carried  in  several  places  (161 5).  {b.)  dum  si 
rex  Sverteret,  alter  SUtam  secQrim  in  caput  dEiCcit,  L.  i,  40,  7,  while  the 
king  was  looking  another  way,  the  second  man  raised  his  axe  and  brought  it 
down  on  his  head, 

1998.  The  clause  with  dum  often  denotes  the  cause  of  the  main 
action,  particularly  when  the  subjects  of  both  verbs  are  the  same  and 
the  action  of  the  protasis  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  apodosis 
(1733).  *^ 
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dum  docent,  discunt.  Sen.  E,  7, 8,  while  they  are  teachings  they  are  learn- 
ings or,  by  teachifigthey  learn,  nimiram  didici  etiam,  dum  in  istum  inqi^5, 
artificam  nOmina,  ^^.  4>  4,  preposterous  as  it  may  seem^  in  hunting  up  evidence 
against  the  defendant^  I  have  actually  learned  artists^  names.  The  main  action 
is  often  one  not  anticipated  or  desired :  as,  ita  dum  pauca  mancipia  reti- 
nCre  volt,  fGrttlnls  omnia  HbertStemque  suam  perdidit,  Caecil.  ^6,  so  in 
her  attempt  to  keep  a  few  human  chattels^  she  sacrificed  all  her  possessions  and 
her  own  liberty,  dum  vitant  stuUi  vitia,  in  contrSria  currunt,  Vi,  S.  i,  2, 
24,  while  fools  essay  a  vice  to  shun,  into  its  opposite  they  run.  Sometimes  with 
the  perfect :  as,  dum  Alexandrl  similis  esse  voluit,  L.  Crass!  inventus 
est  dissimilimus,  Br,  i&2,from  his  desire  to  be  like  Alexander,  he  came  out 
just  the  opposite  of  Crassus, 

(B.)  dum,  quoad,  quamdiG  (dQnec),  all  the  time  while. 

1999.  dum,  quoad,  or  quamdiH,  all  the  time  while,  often  has  as  correlative 
tamdiQ,  tantum,  tantummodo,  tantisper,  t&sque,  or  ita.  \Vhen  tamdiO 
is  used,  quam  often  stands  for  quamditi. 

2000.  (i.)  When  the  main  verb  is  present  or  future,  the  protasis 
with  dum,  quoad,  or  quamditi,  all  the  time  while ^  is  usually  in  the 
same  tense  as  the  main  verb  :  as, 

mane  dum  scribit,  PI.  B»  737,  wait  while  he  writes,  aegrStO  dum 
anima  est,  spCs  esse  dicitur,  Ait.  9, 10,  %  as  long  as  a  sick  man  fuis  breath  he 
is  said  to  have  hope,  vidua  vivitO  vel  Qsque  dum  r6gnum  optin6bit 
luppiter,  PI.  Men.  727,  may^st  widowed  live  e  en  long  as  fupiter  shall  reign. 
ego  tC  meum  esse  die!  tantisper  volO,  dum  quod  tC  dignumst  faciSs, 
T.  Hau,  106,  ril  have  thee  called  my  son  but  just  so  long  as  thou  shall  act 
as  doth  become  thee,  dum  Latinae  foquentur  litterae,  quercus  huic  locO 
n6n  deerit,  Leg,  i,  2,  as  long  as  Latin  literature  has  the  gift  of  speech,  this 
spot  will  not  lack  its  oak  (1733).  quamditi  quisquam  erit  qu!  t6  dCfendere 
audeat,  viv6s,  C.  J,  6,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  soul  who  will  venture  tode- 
fend  you,  you  shall  live  on,  discCs  quamdiQ  V0I68,  tamdiii  autem  velle 
dCbCbis  quoad  t6  quantum  prGficiSs  nGn  paenitCbit,  Off.  i,  2,  you  shall 
study  as  long  as  you  want  to,  and  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  want  to,  as  long  as 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  progress,  qudiid  vixit,  crCdidit  ingSns  l^u- 
periem  vitium,  H.  S.  2,  3,  91,  all  his  life  lotig  he  fancied  narrow  means 
were  monstrous  sin.    quoad,  as  long  as,  is  not  found  in  Terence. 

2001.  (2.)  With  quamditi  the  perfect  is  used  when  the  main  verb 
is  perfect ;  with  dum  or  quoad  the  perfect  or  imperfect  is  used  when 
the  main  verb  is  perfect  or  pluperfect,  and  the  imperfect  usually  when 
the  main  verb  is  imperfect :  as, 

{a.)  qu6rum  quamdiU  mSnsit  imitStiO,  tamdiU  genus  illud  dicendi 
vixit,  DO.  2,  94,  as  long  as  the  imitation  of  these  men  lasted,  so  long  was  that 
style  in  vogue,  tenuit  locum  tamdiii  quam  ferre  potuit  labOrem,  Br.  2^6, 
he  held  the  position  as  long  as  he  could  stand  the  work.  In  this  use  quamditi 
is  found  first  in  Cicero. 

{b.)  vixit,  dum  vixit,  bene,  T.  Hec,  461,  he  lined  well  all  the  time  he  lived 
(1733).  avus  noster  quoad  vixit,  restitit  M.  GrStidiO,  Leg.  3,  36,  our 
grandfather  as  long  as  he  lived,  opposed  Gratidins. 
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(r.)  MassiliCns^s  quoad  lic^bat,  circumvenire  nostrOt  contendSbant, 
Caes.  C  I,  j8,  \,as  long  as  tfu  Massilia  people  had  a  chance^  they  kept  trying 
to  surroufid  our  men.  dum  necesse  erat,  rCsque  ipsa  cOgCt>at,  dnus 
omnia  poterat.  RA,  139,  as  longer  it  had  to  be,  and  circumstances  demanded^ 
one  man  controlled  the  world  ( 1733).  From  Sallust  on,  the  present  of  vivid 
aarration  (1590)  is  occasionally  found  with  dum  in  this  sense. 

200a.  In  poetry  and  in  late  prose  writers,  beginning  with  Lucretius  amd  Livy, 
dOnec  is  used  in  the  sense  of  all  the  time  while,  usually  with  the  indiottive,  but  some- 
times with  the  subjunctive  of  repeated  past  action :  as,  dOnec  rrStus  eram  tibi, 
PersSrum  vieui  rSge  beStior,  H.  3,  9,  i,  oj  long  as  I  was  laved  ofthee^  Ifiour- 
ished  happier  than  the  Persians''  king.  dOnec  armSt!  cGnfertique  abibant, 
peditum  labor  in  persequendO  f  uit.  L.  6, 13, 4,  <w  long  as  they  were  moving  off 
under  arms  and  in  close  array,  the  task  of  pursuit  fell  to  the  infantry,  VUlfUS 
trucidStum  est  d5nec  !ra  et  diCs  permSnsit,  Ta.  i,  68,  the  rank  and  file 
were  butchered  as  long  as  wrath  and  daylight  held  out,  nihil  trepidSbant,  dOnec 
continent!  velut  pOnte  arerentur,  L.  21,  28,  10,  the  elephants  were  not  a  bit 
skittish  as  long  as  they  were  driven  along  what  seemed  a  continuous  bridge  (1730). 
The  future  is  rare :  as,  nStus  enim  debet  quicumque  est  velle  manere  in 
vitS,  dOnec  retinCbit  blanda  voluptSs,  Lucr.  5, 177,  whoe'er  is  bom  must  wish 
in  life  to  abide,  so  long  as  him  fond  pleasure  shedl  detain.  dOnec  eris  fSliz,  mul- 
t5s  numerSbit  amlc5t,  O.  TV.  i,  9,  5,  as  long  as  fortune  smileSy  thou  troops 
Shalt  count  of  frifnds, 

(C.)  dum,  as  long  as,  provided ^  so. 

2003.  The  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive  are  used  in  provisos 
introduced  by  dum,  as  long  as^  provided^  so. 

dum  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  modo,  only,  or  quidem,  that  is  ;  or 
(from  Terence  on)  modo  is  used  without  dum.  The  negative  is  n€  (in 
late  Latin  nOn) ;  nC  sometimes  has  as  correlative  ita. 

Sderint  dum  metuant.  Poet,  in  Suet.  Cal.  30,  let  them  hate,  so  they  fear, 
absit,  dum  modo  laude  partfi  domum  recipiat  sC,  PI.  Am.  644,  let  him  go, 
so  only  he  come  home  with  glory  won.  postul&bant  pr5  homine  miserrimS, 
qui  vel  ipse  sCs^  in  cruciStum  dari  cuperet,  dum  de  patris  morte  quae- 
rerEtur,  RA.  119,  they  made  the  request  in  behalf  of  a  pitiable  wretch,  who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  put  to  the  rack  himself,  so  his  father's  death  might  be  inves- 
tigated, itaque  dum  locus  comminus  pQgnandi  darCtur,  aequO  anim5 
singulSs  binis  nSvibus  obiciSbant,  Caes.  C.  i,  58,  ^therefore,  so  a  chance 
was  given  to  fight  hand  to  ha  fid,  they  did  not  mind  pitting  one  of  their  vessels 
against  tioo  of  the  enemy's,  si  %\  permissum  esset,  ita  id  sacrum  faceret, 
dum  nC  plQs  quinque  sacrificiO  mteressent,  L.  39, 18,9,  if  he  were  allowed, 
he  might  perform  the  sacrifice  far  better,  provided  that  not  more  than  five  people 
should  have  a  part  in  the  ceremonial,  dum  quidem  nSquid  percontCris 
auod  n6n  lubeat  pr51oqui,  PI.  Anl.  zw,  provided  at  least  yon  ask  nothing  that 
I  may  not  like  to  disclose,  volet,  civis  modo  haec  sit,  T.  Ru.  889,  he  7/  con- 
sent,  only  let  her  be  a  free  born  maid.  mSgnS  mC  metQ  liberSbis,  dum 
modo  inter  mC  atque  ti  mUrus  intersit,  C.\,  10.  you  ivill  relta'e  me  of 
great  fear,  provided  only  there  be  a  wall  interposed  between  you  and  myself. 


(D.)  dum,  quoad,  dSnec,  untiL 

until, 
r  tami 
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dum,  untiL 

2005.  The  subjunctive  present  is  used  in  a  protasis  intro- 
duced by  dum,  until^  when  the  main  verb  denotes  either  indefi- 
nite or  present  time,  and  the  subjunctive  imperfect  when  the 
main  verb  is  past. 

The  subjunctive  is  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of  desire  (1540) ;  the 
clause  denotes  something  expected  or  proposed. 

is  dum  veniat  sSdCnt  ib!  opperibere,  PI.  B,  48,  y<m  shall  sit  there 
waiting  till  he  comes,  Orandi  sunt,  ut  si  quam  habent  ulciscendi  vim, 
differant  in  tempus  aliud,  dum  deferv6scat  ira»  TD.  4,  78,  we  must 
always  ask  such  people,  if  they  have  any  chance  to  take  vengeance,  to  put  it  off 
to  some  other  time,  till  their  rage  cool  doiun.  cSnse5  latendum  tantisper 
ibidem,  dum  efifervSscit  haec  grStulatiG  et  simul  dum  audiSmus, 
quemadmodum  neg5tium  c5nfectum  sit,  Fam.  9,  2,  4,  /  advise  lying  low 
where  you  are,  white  the  present  congratulation  excitement  is  cooling  off  and  at 
the  same  time  till  we  may  hear  how  the  job  was  done,  dum  r£liquae  nSvSs  e5 
convenirent,  in  ancoris  exspect3vit,  4, 23, 4,  he  waited  at  anchor  till  the  rest 
of  the  vessels  should  gather  there  (1725).  Verginius  dum  coUegam  cOnsu- 
leret  morStus,  dictStSrem  dixit,  L.  4,  21,  10,  Verginius,  after  waiting  till  he 
should  consult  his  colleague,  appointed  a  dictator.  observSvit  dum  dormitS- 
rct  canCs,  PI.  7W.  170,  he  watched  till  the  dog  should  be  napping. 

aoo6.  The  present  indicative  with  dum,  while,  is  sometimes  used  where 
the  subjunctive  might  be  expected  with  dum,  until  (1593).  Other  indicative 
tenses  are  rarely  thus  used :  as, 

(a.)  expectSbG,  dum  venit,  T.  En.  206, 1  will  wait  while  he  comes,  ego 
hie  tantisper,  dum  cxis,  tf  opperiar,  PI.  Most.  683,  I* II  wait  for  you  here  a 
while  till  you  come  out.  ego  in  Arc&n5  opperior,  dum  ista  c5gn58c5,  Atf. 
I  o,  Z^for  myself  I  am  waiting  at  the  A  rcae  place,  till  I  ascertain  this.  ( b. )  miht 
quidem  Usque  cUrae  erit,  quid  agSs,  dum  quid  Sgeris,  3cier5,  Fam,  12, 19, 
3,y5>r  me  I  shall  be  anxious  all  the  time  to  knoio  what  you  are  doing,  till  I  know 
what  you  have  done.  mSnsit  in  condici5ne  Usque  ad  eum  finem  dum 
iUdicSs  r6iecti  sunt,  V.  a.  pr.  16,  he  stuck  to  his  bargain  till  the  jurors  were 
challenged. 

quoad,  d5nec,  until. 

3007.  quoad  or  donee,  until,  introduces  a  protasis  in  the  present 
subjunctive  when  the  main  verb  is  present  or  future ;  and  in  the 
perfect  indicative  when  the  main  verb  is  past. 

quoad  is  found  once  in  Plautus  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (2008) ;  in  other 
authors  here  and  there  with  both  moods ;  not  in  Tacitus.  With  dCnec  the  pres- 
ent subjunctive  is  found  once  in  Plautus,  rarely  in  late  Latin  and  in  poetry;  the  per- 
fect indicative  is  found  at  all  periods;  the  present  indicative  (1590),  found  once  in* 
Plautus,  is  poetic  and  late.  But  d5nec  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero,  and  never  by  Caesar 
or  Sallust.  dSnicum  is  found  in  old  Latin  (not  in  Terence)  with  the  indicative 
(2009),  and  once  in  Nepos  with  the  subiunctive  of  indirect  discourse.  d5nique  is 
found  four  times  in  Lucretius  with  the  indicative,  always  before  vowels  (2009). 
dOneque  and  dOneque  cum  seem  to  occur  a  few  times  in  Vitruvius. 
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{a,)  ego  hie  cOgitO  eommorSri,  quoad  mC  refieiam,  Fatn.  7,  t^z.I am 
thinking  of  staying  hire  tilt  I  feel  better,  ea  eontinfbit,  quoad  ipse  t€ 
videam,  Att.  13,  21,  4,  you  will  keep  this  back  till  I  see  you  myself,  ezpergC- 
factique  seeuntur  inSnia  saepe  cervOrum  simulSera,  dOnec  discussis  re- 
deant  errOribut  ad  86,  Lucr.  4,  995,  and  wkett  awakened,  often  they  still  keep 
hunting  the  shadowy  forms  of  stags,  until  the  delusion  is  shaken  off  and  they  come 
to  themselves.  mSgnus  mirandusque  cliSns  sedet  ad  praetSria  rSgis, 
d5nec  BithynS  libeat  vigilfire  tyrannS,  J.  10, 1(0,  a  vassal  great  and  strange 
he  sits  in  the  kin^s  gate^  ttll  it  may  suit  his  oriental  majesty  to  wake,  inter 
eadem  pecora  d6runt,  dGnec  aetSs  sCparet  ingenuGs,  Ta.  G.  20,  tkty 
always  live  among  the  same  flocks  and  herds,  till  maturity  puts  the  free-horn  by 
themselves. 

{jb.)  nostii  reppul6runt  neque  finem  sequendi  fScCrant,  quoad  equi- 
ps praecipitCs  ho8t6s  egSrunt,  5,  17,  3.  our  people  routed  them  and  did  not 
give  up  the  pursuit  till  the  cavalry  drove  the  enemy  headlong.  MilO  cum  in 
senStQ  fuitset  eO  die  quoad  senStus  est  dimissus,  domum  v6nit,  Mil.  28, 
after  staying  in  the  senate  that  day  till  the  senate  adjourned,  Milo  went  home. 
numquam  dCstitit  OrSre  Usque  ade5  dOnec  perpulit,T./#;7^r.66o,>(/  never 
ceased  to  tease  until  he  gained  his  point.  Qsque  eO  timui,  dOnec  ad  r^iciun- 
dOs  iQdicCs  vCnimus,  V.  i,  17,  /  wcu  afraid  all  the  time  till  we  came  to 
challenging  jurors.  The  present  indicative  of  vivid  narration  (1590)  is  found 
in  Vergil  and  Livy :  as,  socii  cGnsurgere  tOnsis,  dGnec  rGstra  tenent  sic- 
cum  et  sCdCre  carinae  omn68  innocuae,  V.  10,  299,  with  one  accord  the 
shipmates  rose  to  oars,  until  the  beaks  dry  land  attain,  and  keels  all  sat  utiscathed. 

aoo8.  An  imperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  found  with  quoad,  until  {ijzi)-.  as. 
haec  dies  praestitQtast,  quoad  referret.  PI.  Ps.  623,  tnis  day  was  set  by 
which  he  was  to  pay.  exercebStur  currendG  et  IQctandG  ad  eum  finem, 
quoad  StSns  complect!  posset,  N.  15,  2,  5,  he  used  to  practise  running  and 
wrestling,  till  he  could  give  a  grip  standing. 

aoog.  Other  constructions  occur,  chiefly  in  old  Latin  or  poetry,  with  dGnec,  or 
dGnicum,  until,  {a.)  The  future  perfect :  as,  baud  dSsinam,  dGnec  perfCcerG 
hGc,  T.  Ph.  419,  /  shall  not  stop  till  I  havejinished  this.  dSlicta  mSiGnim  luSs, 
dGnec  templa  refCceris,  H.  3,6,  \,  for  sins  of  sires  thou  shalt  atone,  till  thou  hast 
shrines  repaired,  (b.)  The  future:  coquitG  Qsque  dGnec  conmadCbit  bene, 
Cato,  RK.  156,  5,  boil  until  it  is  very  soft,  ter  centum  rCgnSbitur  annGs, 
dGnec  geminam  partii  dabit  Ilia  prolem,  V.  i,  272,  for  thrice  a  hundred 
years  there  will  be  kings,  till  Ilia  gives  birth  to  twins,  {c.)  The  j^ect  indicative, 
less  frequently  the  present,  introcmctory  to  a  general  present:  impedit  piscis 
Usque  adeG,  dGnicum  CdUxit  forSs,  PI.  Tru.  -^S,  he  always  draws  his  net 
about  thejish,  unttl  he^s  brought  them  out  (1613).  tisque  mantant  neque  id 
faciunt,  dGnicum  parietCs  ruont,  PI.  Most.  1 16«  they  keep  waiting  and  aonU  do 
it  until  the  walls  are  falling,  (d.)  The  pluperfect  indicative :  horrif  eris  accibant 
vGcibus  Orcum,  aGnique  eGs  vita  pnvarant  vermina  saeva,  Lucr.  5,  996, 
with  horrid  cries  on  Death  they  '</  ccUl  ttll  gripings  sore  had  set  them  free  from  life. 
The  imperfect  indicative  is  found  once  in  Tacitus,  who  also  has  the  infinitive  of  inti* 
mation  (1539)  once  or  twice.  An  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  sometimes 
occurs  where  purpose  is  intimated,  and  in  Livy  and  late  Latin  to  express  repeated  past 
action :  as,  dGnec  Cgregius  properSret  ezsul,  H.  1,  5,  45,  till  he  could  hasten 
forth  airless  exile,  trepidationis  aliquantum  lldcbant,  dGnec  quiCtem 
ipse  timor  f6cisset,  L.  21,28,  11,  the  elephants  always  displayed  some  nervous- 
ness, till  terror  itself  restored  quiet  (1730). 
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quandO. 

aoio.  quandS,  originally  a  temporal  particle,  has  the  meaning 
when^  which  readily  passes  over  to  a  causal  meaning,  since^  because. 
In  both  meanines  it  introduces  the  indicative.  For  special  reasons, 
however,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  as  in  indirect  discourse  (1725)  or  of 
action  conceivable  (i730*  <l^uuid5  is  also  used  to  introduce  a  con- 
ditional protasis  (21 10). 

In  simple  sentences,  temporal  quand5  is  used  in  pronoun  questions 
(1526).    As  an  indefinite  adverb  it  has  the  meaning  ever, 

(A.)  Temporal  quando. 

201 1.  quandS,  ivhen^  introduces  a  temporal  clause  with  the  in- 
dicative. 

The  time  is  often  indefinite  or  iterative ;  so  usually  in  old  Latin.  quan- 
dS often  has  turn  as  correlative. 

V)A  luppiter  quand5  lubet,  PI.  Am.  864,  /  turn  into  Jupiter  at  my  sweet 
will,  laualt5  quandO  illud  quod  cupis  effScerO,  PI.  Cu,  ^h^,  cry  your  bravo 
when  rve  done  what  you  desire,  quand5  occSsiO  illaec  periit,fX)8t  8€r5 
cupit,  PI.  Aul.  249,  when  that  chance  is  lost,  he  wants  it  all  too  rnle  (1613). 
quand5  omn€s  creStI  sunt,  turn  ad  eSs  deus  fitur,  Tim,  40,  when  all  were 
created,  then  to  them  spake  the  f^od,  quandS  pars  mSior  in  eandem  senten- 
tiam  ibat,  bellum  erat  cOnsinsum,  L.  i,  32,  12,  when  the  majority  voted  for 
the  same  motion,  war  was  always  agreed  upon.  Temporal  quandS  is  found 
sporadically  at  all  periods;  not  in  Terence  or  Caesar. 

aoza.  <|uand5que,  whenever,  is  found  once  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  few 
times  in  Cicero  (chiefly  in  legal  formulae),  three  times  in  Horace,  and  here 
and  there  in  later  authors.    Not  in  Caesar. 

(B.)  Causal  quandS. 

2013.  quando,  since,  seeing  that,  introduces  a  causal  clause  with 
the  indicative. 

The  reason  is  usually  one  known  to  the  person  addressed  or  one  gener- 
ally known  (1884).    quandS  is  often  strengthened  by  quidem. 

quandS  hie  serviS,  hacc  patriast  mca,  PI.  Per.  641,  new  that  I  am  a 
slave  here,  this  is  my  country,  quin  ergS  abeis,  quandS  respSnsumst  ? 
PI.  MG,  1085,  whv  donU you  go  then,  since  you  *ve  had  your  annverf  melius 
est,  quandSquidem  hSc  numquam  ml  ipse  voluit  dicere,  T.  Ad.  639,  bet- 
ter so,  since  he  would  n^t  ever  tell  me  about  it  of  his  own  accord.  quandS  m€  in 
hunc  locum  dSdQxit  SrItiS,  docCbS,  D//.  3,  43,  seeing  that  my  discourse  has 
brought  me  to  this  point,  I  will  show,  hacc  dCtur  cttra  c^nsSnbus,  quandS- 
quidem eSs  in  r*  pablicS  semper  volumus  esse.  Leg.  3,  47,  let  this  be  the 
c/mrge  of  the  censors,  seeing  that  we  want  such  officers  always  in  our  state, 
prS  urbe  ac  penStibus  dimicandum  esse,  quandS  Italiam  tu€ri  nequis- 
scnt,  L.  22,  8,  7,  that  they  must  fight  for  home  and  country,  now  that  they  had 
failed  to  preserve  Italy  ( 1 724).  Causal  quandS  is  found  at  all  periods,  though 
not  in  Caesar,  and  in  Cicero's  orations  only  with  quidem. 
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20x4.  <)uand5que,  inasmuch  as,  is  used  a  few  times  in  a  formal  or  legal 
sense  in  Cicero  and  Livy :  as,  quandSque  hisce  hominis  init&sstl  populi 
R5m2ni  Quiiitium  foedus  ictum  iri  spopondirunt,  L.  9, 10, 9,  inasmucA  41s 
these  persons  have  promised  that  a  covenant  should  be  made,  without  the  order  of 
the  Roman  nation  of  Quirites, 


Si. 

201^.  bI,  in  early  Latin  sei,  is  originally  a  locative,  meaning  under 
those  circumstances y  so.  With  the  enclitic  -ce,  it  forms  aice  or  sic, 
so.  The  two  are  sometimes  found  as  correlatives  in  colloquial  style  : 
as,  sic  scribes  aliqoid,  si  vac&bis,  Att,  12,  38,  2,  so  you  shall  have 
time,  so  you  will  write  something. 


Conditional  Periods. 

20164  A  protasis  introduced  by  si,  so^  if  or  nisi,  unless^  if 
noty  states  a  condition ;  the  apodosis  states  action  occurring 
under  that  condition.  The  conditional  protasis  and  apodosis 
combined  make  a  Conditional  Period, 

Thus,  si  diss  est,  if  it  is  day^  is  a  conditional  protasis ;  combined  with  an 
apodosis,  IQcet,  //  is  light,  it  makes  a  conditional  period :  si  diSs  est,  IQcet, 
Inv.  I,  86,  if  it  is  day,  it  is  light. 

20X7.  A  parenthesis  with  ut  (1943)  is  added  when  the  speaker  asserts  that  the 
action  ot  the  protasis  is  not  only  assumed,  but  actually  occurs:  as,  si  virttls  digna 
est  el5rilti5ne,  ut  est,  beStus  esse  poterit  virttlte  QnS  praeditus,  Fin.  4, 
51,  1/  virtue  is  entitled  to  glorif  cation,  as  it  really  is,  he  will  find  it  possible  to  be 
nappy  in  tke  possession  of  virtue  alone,  si  nox  opportQna  est  iruptiSni,  sicut 
est,  haec  profectd  noctis  aptissima  h5ra  est,  L.  7, 35, 10,  if  night  is  always 
favourable  for  a  sortie,  and  it  always  is,  this  particular  hour  of  the  night  is  surely 
the  very  best  time. 

20x8.  The  apodosis  is  usually  declarative.  Often,  however,  it  is  interro- 
gative, exclamatory,  or  imperative,  or  it  may  take  any  other  form  which  the 
thought  or  the  context  may  require.  The  apodosis  has  rarely  a  correlative  to 
si :  as,  igitur,  //  follows  that,  idcircO,^/'  all  thai,  turn,  then,  ita,  sic,  only,  eS 
condicidne,  on  condition',  at,  but,  tamen,  nevertheless,  certC,  saltern,  at  any 
rate,  turn  dCnique,  turn  d€mum,  then  and  not  till  then. 

20x9.  si  is  sometimes  followed  by  quidem  or,  from  Cicero  on,  by  mode : 
si  quidem,  that  is  if,  since,  even  if  si  mode,  if  only,  si  tamen,  at  least  if, 
is  found  in  the  Augustan  poets  and  in  late  writers,  sive  .  .  .  sive  (seu  .  .  . 
seu)  or.  in  old  Latin,  si  .  .  .  sive,  whether  .  .  ,  or,  with  the  indicative  or 
the  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite  second  person  (1556),  leaves  a  choice  be- 
tween two  cases  possible.  By  abbreviation  of  the  protasis  sive  becomes  a 
coordinating  particle  :  spe  1672. 
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2020.  The  negative  of  bI  is  si  nSo,  //  not  (bi  nSmS,  id  nWus, 
&c.)»  or  nisi,  unlessy  if  not ^  used  especially  of  an  exception  or  after  a 
negative,  nisi  si,  chiefly  in  old,  colloquial,  or  late  Latin,  or,  particu- 
larly in  solennn  language  or  poetry,  ni  is  sometimes  used  JEor  nisi.  A 
restriction,  usually  an  ironical  afterthought,  may  be  introduced  by 
nisi  f5rte  (rare  before  Cicero)  or  nisi  v©r6  (only  in  Cicero)  with  the 
indicative. 

nisi  is  sometimes  found  in  an  adversative  sense  in  old  and  colloauial 
Latin,  especially  after  nesciS ;  from  Cicero  on,  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
tamen.    For  nisi  quod,  see  1848. 

2021.  When  a  second  conditional  period  is  opposed  to  a  first,  it  is  some- 
times introduced  by  si  (or  si  autem),  but  usually  by  sin  (or  sin  autem).  If 
the  second  period  is  negative,  and  its  verb  is  not  expressed,  minus  or  aliter 
u  preferred  to  n5n. 

CLASSES  OF  CONDITIONAL  PROTASES. 

2022.  Conditional  protases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

2023.  I.  Indeterminate  protases,  that  is  such  as  merely  sup- 
pose an  action,  without  implying  either  its  occurrence  or  its  non- 
occurrence ;  these  may  take : 

(A.)  Any  tense  of  the  indicative  required  by  the  sense ;  or  (B.)  the  pres- 
ent subjunctive,  less  frequently  the  perfect  subjunctive,  to  express  a  condition 
in  the  future. 

2024.  IL  Protases  of  action  non-occurrent,  that  is  such 
as  suppose  action  not  taking  place.  These  take  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

Thus,  in  the  period  si  di€s  est,  IQcet,  Itrv,  i,  86,  if  it  is  day  y  it  is  lights  the 
protasis  if  it  is  day  is  indeterminate,  neither  implying  that  it  is,  or  is  not  day. 
But  in  si  viverct,  verba  iius  audir€ti8,  if  he  were  ative,you  would  hear  his 
evidence  J  RC,  42,  the  protasis  denotes  action  non-occurrent,  if  he  were  alive  ^ 
implying  but  he  is  not.  The  whole  period,  like  the  protasis,  is  either  an  Inde- 
terminate Period  or  a  Period  of  Action  non-occurrent. 


I.     INDETERMINATE   PROTASES. 
(A.)   INDICATIVE  USE. 

2025.  The  indicative  in  a  conditional  protasis  may 
state  present,  past,  or  future  time. 

The  mood  and  tense  of  the  apodosis  are  determined  by  the  sense. 
The  following  combinations  occur : 
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(I.)  Protasis  in  the  Present. 
2oa6.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

8l  sunt  di,  benefici  in  hominCs  sunt,  Div.  2,  104,  if  there  are  gods, 
they  are  kind  to  men,  si  nescis,  tibi  IgpOscS,  Fam.  zo,  20,  3,  if  you  do  not 
kfuw,  I  pardon  you.  deus  sum,  si  h5c  itast,  T.  /fee,  843, 1  am  a  god ^  if  this 
is  so.  ems  si  tuos  domist,  quin  prSvocSs  ?  PI.  Ps,  638,  in  case  your  mas- 
ter is  at  home^  why  donU  you  call  him  out  t  h5c  mortu5,  aut  si  qui  ex  r€li- 
quis  excellit  dignitate,  succCdit,  aut,  si  sunt  plQr€8  parSs,  dC  principStQ 
contendunt,  6, 13, 9,  when  this  man  dies^  if  there  is  any  one  of  the  rest  superior 
in  position,  he  always  takes  his  place  ;  or  if  there  are  several  with  equal  claims^ 
they  have  a  contest  about  the  supremacy,  si  vis,  potes,  H.  .S*.  2, 6,  39,  you  can, 
if  you  will,  in  coxpore  si  quid  Sius  modi  est  quod  r£Uqu5  corpori  no- 
ceat,  id  iirl  secSrique  patimur,  Ph.  8,  i5,/>i  the  human  body  if  there  is  any- 
thing likely  to  damage  the  rest  of  the  body,  we  alwavs  allow  it  to  be  cauterized  CMd 
cut.  si  cui  venae  sic  moventur,  is  habet  febrim,  FcU,  15,  if  a  man^s 
pulse  beats  thus  and  so,  he  always  has  fever.  The  present  is  sometimes  loosely 
used  of  future  time  (1593) :  as,  si  ilium  relinquO,  eius  vitae  timed,  T.  Andr. 
210, »/  /  desert  him,  I  tremble  for  his  life,  assequor  omnia,  si  properS ;  si 
cunctor,  Smitt5,  Att.  10,  8,  5,  /  shall  compass  all  my  ends,  if  I  hurry  ;  if  I 
delay,  I  shall  lose  everything,  castra  nunc  vdbls  hostium  praedae  d5,  si 
mihl  poUicCmini  vds  fortiter  operam  nSvitfkrOs,  L.  7,  16,  4, 1  give  you  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  as  booty  now,  if  you  promise  me  you  will  quit  you  like  men. 

2027.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

si  homin€s  ratiSnem  I  dis  datam  in  fraudem  convertunt,  nOn  dari 
illam  quam  dari  hQm5n3  generi  melius  fuit,  DJ^.  3,  78,  if  men  apply  rea- 
son, the  gift  of  the  gods,  to  purposes  of  mischief  it  would  have  been  better  it  should 
not  be  given  to  the  human  race  than  given  (149S).  The  perfect  of  the  apodosis 
is  ordmarily  used  of  future  time  (161 2):  as,  occidi,  si  tQ  vSra  memorSs, 
PI.  Most.  369,  fm  a  dead  man,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  nunc  si  indicium 
faci5,  interii;  si  tace5,  interil  tamen,  PI.  AfG.  306,  now  if  I  tell,  Pm  dead 
and  gone  ;  if  I  keep  dark,  Vm  dead  and  gone  the  same,  ni  iU5s  hominSs  ex- 
pellS,  ego  occidi  plSnissum€,  PI.  St.  401,  if  I  donU  drive  those  people  off,  airs 
up  with  me.  nam  si  argentum  prius  adtert,  continu5  n5s  ambO  excl0si 
sumus,  PI.  As,  360, /f?r  //  he  brings  the  money  first,  then  weWe  at  once  left  out 
in  the  cold. 

2028.  (r.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

sed  si  domist,  DSmaenetum  volSbam,  PI.  As.  452,  but  if  he  is  at  home, 
Demaenetus  I  wanted,  iam  turn  erat  senex,  senectfis  si  ver€cund5s  facit, 
T.  Ph.  1023,  he  was  already  old,  if  age  is  what  makes  shamefastness.  si  sin- 
gula v5sf5rte  ndn  movent,  aniversa  cert€  tamen  movCre  dCbCbant,  Z>A^. 
2,  163,  if  these  points  taken  severally  do  not  affect  you,  yet  collectively  they  surely 
should  have  done  so  (i495)* 
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2039.  (^.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect 

cesseraxn,  si  ali€nain  S  mS  plSbem  fuisse  voltis,  quae  n5n  fuit,  in* 
vidiae,  Sest,  64,  /  had  yielded,  if  you  will  have  it  that  the  commons  were  opposed 
to  me,  though  they  were  not,  to  hatred.  h5c  mi  Qnum  relicuom  fuerat  ma- 
lum, si  puerum  ut  tollam  cOgit,  T.  Ifec.  kjo,  this  was  the  only  evil  left  in 
store  for  me,  if  he  compels  me  to  adopt  the  child. 


2030.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  interpellSs,  ego  tac€bO,  PI.  Men.  11 21,  if  you  persist  in  breaking  in, 
I'll  hold  my  tottgue,  hie  tQ  si  laesum  tS  esse  dicis,  patiar  et  concCdam ; 
si  iniQriam  tibf  factam  quereris,  dCfendam  et  negSbd,  Caecil.  58,  if  you 
assert  that  you  are  hurt  in  this  matter,  lam  perfectly  willing  to  culmit  tt ;  but  if 
you  complain  that  it  is  a  violation  of  your  rights,  I  shall  stoutly  maintain  the 
contrary.  Often  in  this  combination  the  present  is  loosely  used  of  future 
time  (1593) :  as,  nunc  si  ille  hdc  salvos  revenit,  reddam  suom  sibi;  si 
quid  e5  fuerit,  habe5  ddtem  unde  dem,  PI.  7W.  156,  now  if  our  absent 
friend  comes  safely  back,  I'll  give  him  back  his  ovfn  again  ;  if  anything  befalls 
him,  I*ve  wherewith  a  dower  to  give,  nisi  id  c5nfestim  »cis,  ego  tC  trS- 
dam  mag^istrStui,  N.  15,  4,  3,  if  you  do  not  do  it  at  once,  I  will  hand  you  over 
to  a  magistrate,  si  pilce  frul  volumus,  bellum  gerendum  est ;  si  bellum 
omittimus,  pice  numquam  fruSmur,  Ph.  7,  19,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  peace, 
we  shall  have  to  make  war  ;ifwe  give  up  war,  we  never  shall  enjoy  peace, 
convincam,  si  negSs,  C.  i,  8, 1  will  bring  it  home  to  you,  if  you  deny  it,  tibi 
divitiils  dabd,  si  impetrSs,  PI.  MG,  121 3,  77/  make  you  rich,  if  you  succeed. 


2031.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

si  nequed  facere  ut  abeSs,  egomet  abierO,  PI.  Poen,  442,  if  I  can't 
make  you  go,  I'll  instantly  begone  myself  (i62()).  si  id  n5n  facis,  ego  quod 
mi  in  t€  sit  facere  dignum  invCnerO,  T.  Hau.  107,  if  you  don't  do  it,  I  will 
have  a  proper  course  devised  to  use  with  you. 


2032.  (^.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

dS  roih!  h5c,  mel  meum,  si  mi  amSs,  PI.  Tri.  244,  give  me  this,  honey 
mine,  an  thou  latest  me.  redargue  m*.  si  mentior.  Clu.  62,  refute  me,  if  I  am 
not  speaking  the  truth.  dSsilite,  mflitCs,  nisi  vultis  aquilam  hostibus  prO- 
dere,  4,  25,  '^,jump  overboard,  men,  unless  you  choose  to  abandon  your  eagle  to 
the  enemy,  ni  iQdicStum  facit,  sCcum  dflcitS,  vincitO  compedibus,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Cell.  20,  1,4  c,  unless  he  satisfies  the  judgement,  the  complainant  shall 
take  him  with  him,  and  put  him  in  gyves  (1593,  1575).  qu5  r«,  si  haec  ita 
sunt,  sic  me  colitSte  ut  deum,  CM.  ^\,  therefore,  if  this  is  so,  you  are  to  hon- 
our me  as  a  god, 
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a<^.  (h,)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

si  quid  hab€s  certius,  velim  scire.  Att.  4,  10,  r,  if  you  have  any- 
thing more  definite ,  I  should  like  to  >&//<yzcf  (1554).  sin  aliter  animStus  6s, 
bene,  quod  agSs,  Sveniat  tibf,  PI.  Tri,  yi^fhit  if  you*  re  minded  otherwise^ 
may  all  you  do  betide  you  well  (1540).  quod  si  n5n  possumus  facere,  mori- 
Smur,  Ph.  7,  14,  if  we  cannot  do  it^  let  us  die  (1^47).  si  mihl  filius  genitur, 
isque  prius  moritur,  et  cCtera,  turn  mihl  ille  sit  h6r€s,  DO.  2,  141,  t/a 
son  is  born  to  me^  and  the  boy  dies  before  6f*c.f  6f*c.,  then  so  and  so  is  to  be  tny 
^^'^  (1593*  154^)'  s2  est  sp€s  nostri  reditQs,  earn  cdnfirm€s,  Fam.  14,  4, 
3,  if  there  is  a  fiope  of  my  coming  back^  strengthen  that  hope  (1550).  eum  si 
reddis  mihi,  praetereft  0num  nummum  nC  duis,  PI.  Cap.  ^itifyou  restore 
my  boy  to  me,  you  need  n^t  give  one  penny  more  (1551).  si  hie  pemoct5, 
causae  quid  dicam?  T.  Ad.  531,  if  I  sleep  here,  what  reason  can  I  give 
(1563)? 

(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Perfect. 

2034.  (^O  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  quid  vCnile  habuit  HCius,  si  id  quanti  aestimSbat,  tanti  vSndidit, 
dSsinS  quaerere  cflr  Cmeris,  V.  4,  10,  if  Hejus  had  anything  for  sale,  if  he 
sold  it  at  his  aivn  valuation,  I  stop  enquiring  why  you  bought,  si  v€r€  est  S 
nSbis  philosophia  laudSta,  Cius  trSctSti5  optimd  qu5que  dignissima  est, 
Ac.  2,  6,  if  philosophy  has  been  extolled  by  me  with  justice,  its  study  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  good,  si  honSris  causS  statuam  dedCrunt,  inimici  n5n  sunt, 
V.  2,  150,  if  they  contributed  a  statue  as  a  compliment,  they  are  not  enemies. 

?Dst6s  qudiusmodi  ?  .  .  .  etiam  nunc  satis  boni  sunt,  si  sunt  inducti  pice, 
\.  Most.Z\^,what  think  you  of  the  tosts  f  .  .  .  they* re  pretty  good  even  now,  if 
they  are  only  smeared  with  pitch.  This  combination  is  common  in  general  con- 
ditional periods  (1613) :  as,  hominSs  aegri  si  aquaro  gelidam  bibSrunt, 
prim5  releviri  videntur,  C.  i,  31,  if  sick  people  drink  cold  water,  at  first  they 
always  seem  refreshed,  si  quod  est  admissum  facinus,  idem  d€cemunt, 
6|  '3f  S»  ^fo^  crime  has  been  committed,  they  also  act  as  judges.  abiQrant,  si 
quid  crCditumst,  Pl.  Cur.  496,  they  always  swear  they  haven*t  it,  if  anything 
is  trusted  them,  si  puer  parvus  occidit,  aequd  animO  ferendum  putant, 
TD.  I,  93,  if  a  baby  dies,  they  always  think  the  affliction  should  be  borne  7tnth 
resignation, 

2035.  i^)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

si  peccSvi,  insciCns  fCci,  T.  //an.  631,  if  I've  done  wrong,  it  was  in  igno- 
rance, haec  bona  in  tabul&s  pQblic&s  si  rediCrunt,  tabulae  pQblicae 
conruptae  sunt,  RA.  128,  if  thts  property  has  been  entered  on  the  state  books, 
then  the  state  books  have  been  tampered  with.  qu5  in  bell5  si  fuit  error, 
communis  €i  fuit  cum  sen&tQ,  Ph.  it,  34,  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  this  war, 
it  was  common  to  him  and  the  senate,  interii,  si  abiit,  PI.  Ps.  910,  /  *m  lost, 
if  he  has  gone  (1608).  Also  in  general  periods  (1613) :  as,  animi  si  quandS 
vCra  vid€runt,  Qsi  sunt  fSrtfina  atque  cSsQ,  Div.  2,  108,  //  the  mind  has 
ever  seen  the  truths  it  has  used  in  every  case  luck  and  chance.  studiOsS  equi- 
dem  Qtor  nostris  poStis,  sed  sicubi  iUi  def€c€runt,  verti  multa  dS 
Qraecis,  TD.  2,  26,  /  use  our  own  poets  carefully,  it  is  true ;  but  whenever 
they  have  failed  me,  I  have  always  translated  a  great  deal  from  Greek. 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2036-2041. 


2036.  {c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect. 

8i  illud  iUre  rogatuin  dicere  ausi  sunt,oblit!ne  erast  ?  PC^^^i/tkey 
ventured  to  say  that  thai  measure  was  brought  forward  in  due  form,  had  not 
they  forgotten  f 

2037.  (d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  quia  oriente  caniculS  nStus  est^is  in  mari  nOn  moriCtur,  if  anybody 
is  born  when  the  dogstar  is  risings  he  will  never  die  at  sea  (general) :  si  Fabius 
oriente  canicuU  nStus  est,  Fabius  in  mari  n5n  moriCtur,  Fat.  12,  if 
Fabitls  was  born  when  the  dogstar  was  rising,  Fabius  will  not  die  at  sea  (par- 
ticular). SI  parum  intellCzti,  dicam  d€nu5,  PI.  Ji,  1102,  if  you  don*t 
nnderstaudy  I  II  say  again.  n5n  0tar  eS  cOnsuCtQdine,  si  quid  est  factum 
cl€menter,  ut  dissolQtS  factum  criminer,  V.  5,  19,  /  will  not  avail  myself 
of  the  cotnmon  practice ,  and  if  a  thing  has  been  done  in  a  spirit  of  mercy,  charge 
that  it  was  done  in  a  lax  way.  nisi  iam  factum  aliquid  est  per  Flaccum, 
fict  S  m€,  Fam.  3,  iij  3,  unless  sotnething  or  other  has  been  done  already 
through  Fldccus,  it  zoill  be  done  by  me. 

2038.  {e,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

si  pltis  minusve  secuCrunt,  sC  fraude  est5,  Twelve  Tables  in  Gell.  20, 
T,  49,  if  they  cut  too  much  or  too  little^  it  shall  be  without  penalty  (1613).  si 
vidistis,  dicite,  PI.  H,  323,  if  ye  have  seen,  declare,  si  quid  est  peccStum  S 
nSbis,  prOfcr,  T.  Nee.  253,  declare  it,  ifwe^ve  erred  at  all.  si  numquam 
avSr€  pretium  statui  art!  meae,  ezemphim  statuite  in  m€,  T.  JIau,  48, 
if  never  like  a  miser  J  haze  set  a  price  upon  m^  art,  a  pattern  set  in  me.  si 
qu5s  propinquus  sanguis  patrOnSs  dedit,  mvSte  periclitantem,  Ta.  3, 
12,  if  relationship  has  made  any  of  you  his  advocates,  help  him  in  his  straits. 

2039.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjimctive. 

si  nfilla  colSris  principiis  est  reddita  nStQra,  cztempld  ratidnem  red- 
dere  possis,  T.ucr.  2,  757,  if  atotns  have  no  colour,  yon  might  explain  at  once 
(1556).  mcrita  malcdicfis  mi,  si  n5n  id  ita  factumst,  PI.  Am.  li2,you 
might  with  perfect  right  abuse  me,  if  it  is  not  so  (1556). 

2040.  {g)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  nSm5  h&c  praeteriit,  postquam  intr5  abii,  cistella  hie  iac€ret,  PI. 
Cist.  ^3,  if  nobody  has  passed  along  this  way,  since  I  went  in,  a  casket  should 
be  fying  here  ( 1 560).  nam  car  tam  variae  rCs  possent  esse  requird,  ex  (in5 
si  simt  igni  piirSque  creStae  ?  Lucr.  i,  (>AS,for  how  could  things  so  mot- 
ley be,  I  ask,  if  they  are  made  of  pure  and  simple  fire  (1565)  ? 

204Z.        (h.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  Ant5nid  Crassus  Cloquins  visus  ndn  est,  tibi  numquam  Cotta 
visus  esset,  O.  106,  if  Antony  did  not  hold  Crassus  eloquent,  you  would  nevet 
have  held  Cotta  j»  (1501). 
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2042-2047']  Sentences:   The  Subordinate  Senletice. 

(3.)  Protasis  in  the  Imperfect. 
204a.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  turn  nOn  pertimiscSbSs,  nC  nunc  quidem  perhorrCscis  ?  V.  4, 78, 
if  you  were  not  getting  afraid  then^  are  you  not  getting  scared  even  now  ?  si  qui 
senis  ac  dSfdrmSs  erant,  e5s  in  hostium  numerO  dQcit,  K  5,  64,  if  any 
were  old  and  homely ^  he  considers  thetn  in  the  light  of  enemies  (1590).  si  ad 
ilium  hirtditSs  veniCbst,  v8ri  simile  est  ab  ill5  necStum,  Inv.  i,  89,  if  the 
inheritance  was  coming  to  so  and  so^  it  is  likely  that  the  murder  was  committed 
by  that  man,  adulCscentI  nihil  est  quod  suscCnseam,  s!  ilium  minus 
ndrat,  T.  Ph.  361,  /  han^e  no  cause  for  anger  with  the  youth,  if  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  man, 

2043.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

sed  si  properSbSs  magis,  prIdiS  nds  tC  hQc  dQxisse  oportuit,  PI. 
Poen.  525,  but  tfyou  were  in  greater  haste^  you  should  have  brought  us  here  the 
day  before, 

2044.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

This  combination  is  used  chiefly  of  contemporaneous  action  (1732),  in 
general  conditional  periods :  as,  si  quod  erat  rrande  vSs,  laeti  adf erCbant, 
V.  4,  47,  if  any  good-sited  vase  was  ever  founa,  they  would  always  bring  it  to 
him  in  high  glee,  atque  ea  si  erant,  mSgnamhabSbSs  dis  grStiam,  PI. 
As,  1 43,  and  if  them  you  titer  had,  you  were  monstrous  grateful  to  the  gods,  sf 
quae  r€s  erat  mSior,  populus  commovCbStur,  Sest,  105,  if  a  thing  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  occurred,  the  populace  was  always  caroused,  hi,  ^ 
quid  erat  dQrius,  concurrCbant,  i,  48,  6,  whenever  there  was  any  pretty 
sharp  work,  these  men  would  always  fall  to.  For  the  subjunctive  in  such  pro- 
tases, see  2071. 

2045.  (d,)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

fl€bunt  Germ3nicum  etiam  ignStI:  vindicilbitis  v5s,  si  mS  potius 
quam  fdrt0nam  meam  fov€batis,  Ta.  2,  71,  as  for  weeping  for  Germanicus, 
that  will  be  done  by  strangers  too  ;  vengeance  will  be  yours,  if  you  honoured  in 
me  more  the  man  than  the  position, 

2046.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

fac  animd  mSgnd  sis,  et  si  turbidissima  sapienter  ferCbSs,  tranquil- 
liOra  laetf  ferSs,  Fam.  6,  14,  3,  be  of  great  heart,  and  if  you  bore  anarchy  like 
a  stoic,  bear  a  more  orderly  condition  of  things  with  good  cheer  (1550). 

2047.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  amSbSs,  invenirCs  mQtuom,  PI.  Ps,  286,  you  should  have  borrowed,  if 
you  were  in  love  (1559).  quod  si  meis  incommodis  laetSbantur,  urbis 
tamen  perfculS  commov€rentur,  Sest,  54,  if  they  did  exult  over  my  mishaps^ 
still  they  ought  to  have  been  touched  by  the  danger  to  Rome  (1559). 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2048-2052. 

(4.)  Protasis  in  the  Pluperfect. 
9048.  (a.)  Apodoeis  in  the  Present. 

s!  h5c  ita  l&tO  datom  erat,  at  ad  pScem  petendam  venlrcm,  laetor 
tS  mihl  sorte  potissimum  datum,  a  quO  peterem,  L.  30,  30,  3,  if  it  was  so 
ordairud  by  fate  that  I  should  come  to  sue  for  peace,  I  am  ^ad  that  you  are 
allotted  me^  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  sue  from, 

2049.  (If.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

turn  id,  si  falsum  fuerat,  filius  qu5r  n5n  refellit  ?  T.  Ph.  400,  ij^that 
had  been  untrue^  why  did  not  at  the  time  your  son  disprove  it  ?  ,  vel  ofificid,  si 
quid  debuerat,  vel  errOrl,  si  quid  nescierat,  satis  factum  esse  dQxit,  D, 
13,  ^  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  duty,  if  he  had  been  under  any  obligation, 
enough  for  delusion,  if  he  had  been  acting  under  mistaken  ig$iorance. 

2050.  (r.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

sed  in  aedibus  quid  tibi  meis  nam  erat  neg5ti  mC  absente,  nisi  ego 
i0sseram?  PL  AuL  427,  but  what  business  had  you  in  my  house  in  my  ab- 
sence, unless  I  had  ordered?  si  nihil  in  istS  pQgnS  R5scii  fCcerant,  quam 
ob  causam  tantis  praemils  ddnSbantur?  RA.  loS,  if  tlu  Rosciuses  had 
not  done  service  in  that  fight,  why  were  they  presented  with  such  rewards  ? 
Often  of  antecedent  action,  in  general  conditional  periods :  as,  si  quicquam 
caeiati  adspexerat,  mantis  abstin€re,  iQdicCs,  n6n  poterat,  V,  ^,^,ifhe 
ever  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  chased  work,  why  ^  gentlemen,  he  never  could  keep 
his  hands  off.  stomachSbStur  senez,  s!  quid  asperius  dixeram,  DN.  i, 
93,  the  old  gentleman  was  always  nettled,  if  I  said  anything  harsh,  ac  seu 
longum  post  tempus  vSnerat  hospes,  sive  conviva  per  imbrem  viclnus, 
bene  erat  n5n  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  H.  S.  2, 2, 1 18,  and  if  a  friend  dropped 
in,  after  an  absence  long,  or  neighbour ^  come  to  take  pot-luck  upon  a  rainy  day, 
we  feasted  not  on  fish  brought  out  from  town.  For  the  subjunctive  in  such 
protases,  see  2071. 

2051.  {d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

ante  s51em  exorientem  nisi  in  palaestram  vSnerSs,  haud  medio- 
cris  poenSs  penderCs,  PI.  B.  426,  ere  sunrise  so  you  came  not  to  the  wrest" 
ling  school,  amercement  strong  you  had  to  pay  (1552). 


(5.)  Protasis  in  the  Future. 
2052.  (d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

eam  sei  cQr3beis,  perbonast,  PL  Merc.  526,  ifyou^ll  take  care  of  her,  she 
is  first-rate,  quod  si  perferre  n5n  poterO,  opprimi  m€  m210,  RA.  10,  iff 
cannot  succeed  in  bearing  it,  /would  rather  be  crushed. 
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2053-2056.]  Sentences :  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


9053.  (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

quam  nisi  dCfendSs,  R5raulus  n5n  bene  vidit  av€s,  Prop.  4  (5),  6,  43, 
unless  thou  savest  her^  Uwas  ill  that  Rotnulus  espied  his  birds.  Sctumst,  si 
quidem  t0  roS  hie  IQdificSbere,  T.  Eu,  717,  cdVs  up,  that  is  in  case  you  fooi 
me  here  (1612).  cui  si  esse  in  urbe  lic€bit,  vicimus,  Att,  14,  20,  3,  if  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  stay  in  town^  the  diiy  is  ours  (161 2). 

9054.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  erum  insimuUbis  malitiae,  male  audi€s,  T.  Ph,  ZS%yo^  '^^  hear  what 
you  toonU  like^  if  you  insinuate  anything  wronf[^  against  master,  vicinis  bonus 
estO :  si  tS  libenter  vicinitSs  vidSbit,  faciHus  tua  vCndis ;  si  aedificSbis, 
opens,  i0mentis,  miteriC  adiuvlbunt,  Cato,  RR,  4,  be  obliging  to  your 
neighbours :  if  the  neighbourhood  looks  on^ou  with  favour  ^  you  will  find  a  readier 
sale  for  your  produce  ;  if  you  fall  to  building,  they  will  help  you  with  Idbottr, 
draught  animals^  and  building  material,  si  id  aud€bis  dieere,  causam  in- 
imici  tui  sublevSbis,  Caecil.  12,  if  you  venture  to  say  that,  you  will  promote  the 
cause  of  your  enemy,  si  fdrtGna  volet,  fits  df  rhStore  c5nsul ;  si  volet 
haec  eadero,  fiCs  dC  cdnsule  rhetor,  J.  7,  \^T, if  fortune  shall  ordain^  a  mag" 
nate  from  a  teacher  thou  shall  be ;  again  shall  she  ordain,  a  teacher  from  a 
magiMte  shall  thou  be.  n5n  modo  nOn  laedCtur  causa  nObilitStis,  si  istis 
hominibus  resistCtis,  vCrum  etiam  5m&bitur,  RA.  138,  the  interests  of  the 
nobility  will  not  be  damaged,  ifvou  resist  those  creatures ;  oh  no,  on  the  contrary, 
they  mil  be  protnoted.  The  clause  with  si  is  apt  to  take  the  future  perfect 
(2061).  The  future  in  the  apodosis  often  denotes  action  holding  good  at  all 
times :  as,  dCfSnsor  primum,  si  poterit,  dSbSbit  vftam  Cius,  qui  insimu- 
labitur,  quam  honestissimam  dCmOnstrSre,  Inv.  2,  35,  the  advocate  ought 
in  the  first  place,  if  he  can,  to  prove  that  the  life  of  the  acatsed  is  eminently  re- 
spectable, quod  adsequCmur,  si  cavSbimus  nC  in  perturbStiSnCs  incidft- 
mus,  Off.  I,  i^ifWe  shall  attain  this  end  if  we  take  care  not  to  be  subject  to  fits 
of  passion.  Sometimes  in  exemplifications  :  si  patriam  prOdere  cSnSbitor 
pater,  silibitne  filius  ?  Off.  3,  90,  if  a  father  shall  try  to  betray  his  country ^ 
will  the  son  keep  silent  ?    But  see  2090. 

2055.  [d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

oculum  ego  ecfodiam  tibi : :  dicam  tamen ;  nam  si  sic  nOn  licCbit, 
luscus  dixerS,  PI.  Tri.  463,  I* II  dig  your  eye  out: :  but  ni  speak,  nathless  ;  for 
if  I  may  not  as  I  am,  fll  say  my  say  as  one-eyed  man,  sed  si  tC  aequ5  ani- 
m5  ferre  accipiet,  neclegentem  fCceris,  T.  Andr.  397,  but  if  he  sees  you  take 
it  placidly,  you  II  have  him  off  his  guard.  The  more  usual  combination  is  as 
in  2062. 

2056.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

vir  tuos  si  veniet,  iube  domi  opperirier,  Pl.  Cist.  592,  in  case  your  hus- 
band comesj  tell  him  to  wait  at  home.  Almost  always  the  second  imperative  is 
used  (1577) :  as,  si  volet,  su3  vivit5.  Twelve  Tables  in  Gell.  20,  i,  45,  if  the 
prisoner  wish,  he  may  subsist  on  his  own  food,  si  veniet  nfintius,  facit5 
ut  sciam,  PI.  St.  \ifi,  if  a  messenger  shall  come,  be  sure  you  let  me  know. 
si  dC  m€  ipsd  plt&ra  dicere  vid€bor,  igndscitOte,  Sest.  31,  if  I  seem  to  harp 
too  much  on  myself,  you  must  excuse  me. 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2057-2061. 


2057.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

si  quid  erit,  quod  sciibendum  putCs,  velim  facias.  Att,  ii,  13,  5,  ^ 
there  shall  be  anything  which  you  thmk  worth  writings  I  wish  you  would  wrtte 
(1555).  nam  si  altera  illaec  magis  instSbit,  fdrsitan  nds  reiciat,  T.  Ph, 
7  ijt/or  if  the  other  lady  presses  more,  perhaps  he'll  throw  us  out  ( 1 554).  pe- 
ream,  si  t€  ferrc  potenint,  Brut,  in  Fam.  11,  23,  2,  tnay  I  die,  if  they  shall 
find  it  possible  to  endure  you  ( 1 541 ).  si  quand5  Ola  dicet  *  Phaedriam  intr5 
mittSmus,'  Pamphilam  cantatum  pr5vocSmus,  T.  Eu,  441,  if  ever  she 
shall  say  *  let  us  have  Phaedria  in*  then  let  us  call  out  Pamphila  to  sing 
(1548).  habeat,  si  argentum  dabit,  PI.  R.  727,  she's  welcome  to  them,  if 
she  pays  the  cash  (1548). 

2058.  {g.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  me  audiStis,  adulCscentis,  s51ero  alterum  n€  metueritis,  RP.  i,  32, 
if  voH  will  hearken  to  me^  my  young  friends',  never  fear  a  double  sun  (15 


sin  erit  iUe  gemitus  Cl&mentibills,  vix  eum  vinim  dizerim,  TD,  2, 
57,  but  if  his  groan  be  a  long-drawn  wail,  I  could  scarcely  call  him  a  man  (1558). 


(6.)  Protasis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

2059.  {a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

salvae  sunt,  si  istds  'flQctQs  devitSverint,  PI.  R.  168,  they  are  saved, 
if  they  escape  those  waves  (1593).  r€x  sum,  si  ego  ilium  hominem 
adlexerO,  Pi.  Poen,  671,  I  m  a  millionaire,  if  I  allure  the  man  (1593). 
crimen  probSre  tS  c€nses  posse,  si  n€  causam  quidem  roaleficii  pr5- 
tuleris?  RA,  72,  do  you  think  you  can  prove  your  charge,  if  you  do  not 
even  bring  forward  a  motive  for  the  crime?  quod  si  meam  spem  vis 
improbSnim  fefellerit,  commends  v5bis  meum  parvum  filium,  C.  4,  23, 
but  if  the  might  of  the  wicked  disappoints  my  hope,  unto  your  keeping  do  I  com-^ 
mend  the  little  son  of  mine, 

2060.  (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

victus  sum,  si  dixeris,  PI.  Am.  428,  lam  beaten  if  you  tell  (1612).  si 
sSnserit,  perii,  T.  Andr,  213,  if  he  scents  it,  I'm  done  for  (161 2).  si  c3n- 
servStus  erit,  vicimus,  Fam,  12,  6,  2^  if  he  is  saved,  our  success  is  assured 
(1612).  tum,  hercule,  illO  diS  qud  ego  cdnsul  sum  cre&tus,  male  gesta 
rSs  pQblica  est,  si  tuleritis,  L.  3,  19,  1 1,  in  that  case  it  was  indeed  a  bad  day 
for  the  country  when  I  was  made  consul,  if  you  make  the  proposition  (1608). 

2o6z.  (^.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

perib5,  si  n5n  f€cerd,  si  faxO  vipuUbO,  PI.  in  Cell.  3, 3, 8, 1  shall  be  done 
for  if  I  don't  do  it,  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  done  up  too  (1626).  oculum  ego  ecfo- 
diam  tib!,  si  verbum  addideris,  PI.  Tri.  463,  I'll  gouge  your  eye  outforyoti, 
if  you  say  another  word,  si  tC  interfici  idsserd,  residCbit  m  r€  ptlblicS 
r€liqua  conidratSrum  manus,  C,  i,  12,  if  I  order  you  to  be  dispatched,  the 
rest  of  the  gang  of  conspirators  will  be  left  in  the  state. 
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2062.  (d,)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

si  dixer5  mendacium,  solans  meb  mOre  f6cer5,  PI.  Am,  198,  if  fiction 
J  relate t  I  shall  have  done  but  in  my  usual  way.  si  tQ  argentum  attuleris, 
cum  iU5  perdider5  fidem,  V\,Ps,  376,  if  you,  sir,  bring  the  cash,  I'll  break 
my  word  to  him.  respIrftrS,  si  tS  idder5,  Alt,  2, 24,  5,  /  shall  be  myself  again^ 
if  I  see  you,  pergrStum  mih!  ficeris,  si  d8  amicitia  disputlris,  L.  16,  y ate 
will  dom€  a  very  great  favour,  if  you  will  discourse  on  friendship. 

10^.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

Generally  the  longer  forms  of  the  imperative  are  used  (1577)  •  patr6nu« 
si  clienti  fraudem  fCcerit,  sacer  estS,  Twelve  Tables  in  Serv.  to  V.  6,  609^ 
if  a  patron  shall  cheat  his  client,  let  him  be  doomed,  servitum  tibi  m«  abdQ^ 
cit5,  ni  fecerS,  PI.  Ps.  wo,  iff  donU  do  it,  take  me  off  to  be  your  slave.  hOc 
si  effCceris,  quodvis  ciSnum  I  mC  optStd,  T.  Eu.  1056,  if  you  do  this,  ask 
any  gift  you  please  of  me.  si  mi  adsequi  potueris,  ut  tib!  vidCbitur, 
Bepeut5»  TD.  i,  103,  if  you  can  ever  find  me,  then  bury  me  as  you  think  best. 
Rarely  the  shorter  forms ;  inpinge  pQgnum,  si  muttiverit,  PI.  B,  800,  driife 
your  fist  into  him  if  he  says  booh,  si  tumid5s  acc€dere  fastlis  sCnseris, 
incept5  parce  referque  pedem,  O.  A  A.  i,  715,  if  thou  shall  see  disdain  come 
swelling  high,  give  o'er  and  beat  retreat. 

2064.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

sibi  habeat,  si  nOn  eztempld  ab  eO  abdQzerO,  PI.  Per,  164,  he  may 
keep  her,  tf /don't  carry  her  off  that  minute  (1548).  caecum  mi  ferri  c6n- 
fitear,  si  tS  potuisse  superSri  dixerO,  Plcutc.  t,  if  I  say  that  you  can  be  sur^ 
passed,  I  should  own  myself  SToept  along  like  a  blind  man  (1556).  turn 
magis  adsentiSre,  si  ad  mSidra  perv€ner5,  RP.  \,  62,  yott  would  agree  all 
the  more  if  I  come  at  once  to  weightier  points  (1556). 

Some  Specul  Uses. 

2065.  An  indicative  protasis  with  sf  is  often  used  to  assume  a  general 
truth  as  a  proof  either  for  another  general  truth,  or  for  a  particular  fact 

(a.)  si  volupt3tis  s€nsum  capit,  dol5rCs  etiam  capit,  DN.  3,  32*  if^t  is 
susceptible  of  pleasure,  it  is  also  susceptible  of  pain,  si  omnia,  qui  rii  pQb« 
licae  cSnsulunt,  cSri  nObis  esse  dCbent,  certC  in  primis  imperStOris.  si 
ferae  partQs  suSs  dilirunt,  -qua  nOs  in  liber5s  nostrSs  indulgentii  esse 
dCbCmus,  DO.  2, 168,  if  all  people  who  are  devoted  to  the  public  service  are  dear 
to  us,  then  assuredly  our  military  men  ought  always  to  be  particularly  dear.  If 
wild  beasts  always  love  their  young,  how  kind  ought  we  always  to  be  to  our  own 
children,  {b.)  si  pietSti  summa  tribuenda  laus  est,  d€b€tis  mov€ri,  cum 
Q.  Metellum  tam  piC  lQg€re  videStis,  DO,  2, 167,  if  filial  affection  is  always 
to  be  held  in  high  honour,  vou  ought  to  be  touched  in  this  instance,  seeing  such 
affectionate  grief  in  Metellus.  si  noz  opportQna  est  Crupti5ni,  sicut  est, 
haec  profect5  noctis  aptissima  hOra  est,  L.  7>  35t  10,  if  night  is  always 
favourable  for  a  sortie,  and  it  always  is,  this  particular  hour  of  the  night  is  the 
very  best  time. 
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ao66.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  often  assumes  a  fact,  past  or  present, 
as  an  argument  for  another  fact,  or  for  a  general  truth. 

In  this  case  the  apodosis,  which  is  usually  a  question,  often  takes  the  sub- 
junctive (1565). 

si  SfiUa  potuit  efficere,  ut  dictitor  dicerCtur,  cQr  bic  n5n  possh  ? 
A  it.  9,  15,  2,  tf  Sulla  could  succeed  in  being  appointed  dictator y  why  cannot  this 
man  ?  si  Z€n5ni  licuit  inauditum  r€I  n5men  impSnere,  cQr  n5n  liceat 
Cat5ni  ?  Fin.  3,  15,  if  Zeno  was  allowed  to  give  a  new  name  to  a  things  why 
should  not  Cato  be  allowed?  quod  si  Graeci  leguntur  S  Qraecis,  quid  est 
ciir  nostri  I  nostris  n5n  legantur  ?  Fin.  1^6,  but  if  Greeks  are  read  by 
Greeks^  why  should  not  Romcms  be  read  by  Romans  f 

ao6^.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  often  assumes  a  fact  which  is  de- 
clared in  the  apodosis  to  be  no  reason  for  andtber  fact. 

In  this  case  the  negative  usually  begins  the  period,  si,  for  which  quia 
or  etsi  is  sometimes  substituted,  sometimes  has  idcirc5,  ilic5,  or  continu5, 
rarely  proptereS  or  ided,  as  correlative  in  the  apodosis. 

n5n,  si  tibl  aotel  prOfuit>  semper  prSderit,  Ph.  8, 12,  even  if  it  has  done 
you  good  in  the  past ^  that  is  no  reason  why  it  always  will  in  the  future,  ndn  si 
Opimtum  dSfendisti,  idcirc5  tC  isti  bonum  clvem  putflbunt,  DO.  2,  170, 
suppose  you  did  defend  Opimius,  that  is  no  reason  why  your  friends  will  think 
you  a  patriot,  nee  si  omne  CntlntiStum  aut  v€ruin  aut  falsum  est, 
sequitur  ilic5,  esse  causSs  immatibilis^  quae  prohibeant  secus  cadere 
atque  cSstlnim  sit,  Fat.  2%^  and  even  if  every  aeclaration  is  either  true  or  false ^ 
'  it  does  not  follow  tvithout  any  further  ado  that  there  are  unchangeable  causes  to 
pretfent  a  thing  falling  out  different  from  the  way  it  promises  to  fall  out,  nOn 
continu5,  si  m€  in  gregem  sic&ridrum  contuli,  sum  sicSnus,  RA.  94,  it 
does  not  forthwith  follono  thcU  if  I  hoT^e  joined  a  band  ofbravoes,  I  am  a  bravo, 

miror,  mirum  si. 

ao68.  miror  or  mirum  est  (mirm  sunt)  may  introduce  a  conditional  pro- 
tasis, instead  of  a  clause  with  quod  (1851)  or  the  accusative  with  the  innni- 
tive  (2190). 

Generally  the  main  clause  is  actually  or  virtually  negatived:  as,  minus 
mirandumst,  illaec  aetSs  si  quid  ill5rum  facit,  PI.  B,  409,  'tis  not  to  be  won- 
dered alt  if  youth  does  things  like  that,  idne  tQ  mirSrc,  si  patrissat  filius  ? 
PI.  Ps.  442,  canyouy  sir^  wonder  at  it  if  the  son  plays  the  father  f  nee  mirum 
si  QtibStur  cSnsilid,  Quinct.  18,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  followed  the  advice. 


PI.  Ps.  442,  canyouy  sir^  wonder  at  it  if  the  son  plays  the  father  t  nee  mirum 
si  QtibStur  cSnsilid,  Quinct.  18,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  followed  the  advice, 
miren  si  v&na  vestra  auctSritas  est  ?  L.  3,  21,  4,  can  I  think  it  strange  if 
your  influence  is  of  no  account  (1565)  ?  Rarely  the  main  clause  is  positive  : 
as,  mirSbar  h5c  si  sic  abiret,  T.  Andr.  175, 1  wondered  if  it  was  going  to  end 
so  (1773).  miror  si  quemquam  amieum  habCre  potuit,  L,  C4,  /  wonder 
if  he  could  have  had  a  friend  in  the  world.  In  old  colloquial  style  mirum  ni 
is  found  :  as,  mirum  ni  hie  m€  exossSre  c5gitat,  PI.  Am.  319,  strange  that 
he  does  nU  think  of  boning  me,  ubi  nune  ipsus?  :  :  mirum  ni  demist,  T. 
Andr.  598,  where  is  he  now  ?  :  :  at  home  of  course.  So  once  in  Livy  :  mirum 
esse  ni  castra  hostium  oppClgnentur,  L.  3,  28,  5,  that  he  should  nU  be 
surprised  if  the  enemy* s  camp  were  being  stormed  (1724).  gaude5  si  is  found 
once  in  Cicero,  and  terreO,  metus  est  si,  or  the  like  occurs  a  few  times  in 
Tacitus.    For  si  in  expressions  of  trial,  hope,  expectation,  &c.,  see  1777. 
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The  Subjunctive  for  the  Indicative. 

2069.  The  indicative  in  the  protasis  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  the  subjunctive,  as  follows  : 

2070.  (i.)  The  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in 
general  present  suppositions,  regularly  in  the  indefinite  second  person 
singular,  rarely  with  other  persons  (1730) :  as, 

{a.)  nam  doU  n5n  doli  sunt  nisi  astQ  colSs,  sed  malum  mizumum,  si 
id  palam  pr5venit,  PI.  Cap.  221  ^  for  tricks  are  never  tricks^  unless  you  handle 
them  with  crafty  Intt  damage  dire^  in  case  the  thing  gets  out ;  here  the  indicative 
pr5venit  shows  that  col9s  is  due  to  the  person,  nee  calidae  citius  d6cS- 
dunt  corpore  febrCs,  textilibus  si  in  pictQris  ostrOque  ^rubenti  iactSris, 
quam  si  in  pl6bSiS  veste  cubandum  est,  Lucr.  2,  34,  nor  sooner  will  hot 
fevers  leave  the  limbs,  if  on  gay  tapestries  and  blushing  purple  you  should  toss^ 
than  if  perforce  your  bed  you  make  on  pallet  rude,  quod  est  difificile,  nisi 
speciem  prae  t€  boni  viri  ferSs,  Off,  2,  39,  and  this  is  a  hard  thing,  unless 
you  have  the  exterior  of  a  good  man.  nee  habCre  virtQtem  satis  est  nisi 
Qtire,  RP.  i,  2,  and  to  have  virtue  is  not  enough,  unless  one  use  it,  siquoi 
mQtuom  quid  dederis,  fit  pr5  propri5  perofitum,  PI.  Tri.  1051,  if  aught 
you  ^ve  lent  to  anyone,  *t  is  not  your  own,  but  lost,  nam  nQllae  magis  rCs 
duae  pl08  negSti  habent,  si  occCperis  ez5m&re,  PI.  Poen,  212,  for  no  two 
things  give  more  trouble  if  you  once  begin  to  fit  them  out,  nfUla  est  excQsStiO 
peccSti,  si  amici  causS  pecclveris,  L,  37,  //  is  no  excuse  for  a  sin  if  you 
have  sinned  from  friendship,  ' 

{b.)  suOs  quisque  opprimi  nOn  patitur,  neque,  aliter  si  faciat,  Qllam 
inter  suds  habet  auct5ritStem,  6,  11,  4,  nobody  suffers  his  vassals  to  be  put 
down,  and  if  he  ever  act  otherwise,  he  has  no  influence  among  his  people, 
laeduntur  artSriae,  si  Serf  cllmOre  compleantur,  Cornif.  z^2\,it  always 
hurts  the  windpipe,  if  it  be  filled  out  with  a  sharp  scream,  turpis  ezclisStio 
est,  si  quis  centra  rem  pQblicam  sC  amici  causS  ficisse  fateitur,  L,  40, 
it  is  always  a  discreditable  apology,  if  a  man  confess  that  he  has  been  unpatriotic 
from  motives  of  friendship,  Britanni  iniQncta  imperii  rafinera  impigrS 
obeunt,  si  inidriae  absint,  Ta.  Agr,  13,  the  Britons  are  always  perfectly  ready 
to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  them  fy  the  Roman  government,  if  they  be  not 
maltreated, 

2071.  (2.)  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes 
used  in  general  past  suppositions  (1730). 

This  use  begins  with  Catullus  and  f  aesar,  the  indicative  being  the  regu- 
lar classical  construction  (2044,  2050). 

chommoda  dicSbat,  si  quandO  commoda  vellet  dicere  Arrius,  Cat. 
84,  I,  hadvantages  scud  Arrius,  if  advantages  he  ever  meant  to  say,  si  quis 
prehenderetur,  cOnsCnsQ  militum  SripiCbStur,  Caes.  C.  3, 1 10, 4,  every  time 
a  man  was  taken  up,  he  loas  rescued  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  rank  and  file,  sin 
autem  locum  tenSre  vellent,  nee  virtl&ti  locus  relinquCbStur.  neque 
coniecta  tila  vitSre  poterant,  5,  35,  \,  but  if  on  the  other  hand  they  under- 
took to  hold  their  position,  there  was  never  any  opening  for  bravery,  nor  could 
they  ever  dodge  the  shower  of  missiles,  sin  Numidae  propius  accessissent. 
ibi  virtQtem  ostendere,  S.  /.  58,  3,  they  showed  forth  their  valour  every  time 
the  Numidians  drew  near  (1535). 
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(B.)   SUBJUNCTIVE  USE. 

2072.  The  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  may  be 
used  in  a  conditional  protasis  of  future  time. 

2073.  The  apodosis  is  usually  in  the  present  subjunctive,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  perfect  subjunctive.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  are  rare  (2089). 

2074.  The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  in  the  apodosis,  especially 
in  expressions  of  ability,  duty,  &c.  (1495) ;  ndn  poBSum  is  regularly 
in  the  indicative  when  the  protasis  is  also  negative.  For  the  future 
indicative  the  periphrastic  form  is  sometimes  used. 

3075.  An  action  not  occurring,  or  from  the  nature  of  things  actually  im- 
possibJe,  may  of  course  be  represented  as  of  possible  occurrence.  In  old 
Latin,  in  particular,  the  present  subjunctive  is  very  commonly  used  of  action 
not  expected  to  occur,  in  preference  to  the  blunter  imperfect  (2091) :  thus, 
si  hercle  habCrem,  pollicSrer,  1*1.  iT.  116,  in  soothe  I*dofferifJhad^  is  after- 
wards put  by  the  same  man,  si  hercle  habeam,  poUicear,  331,  in  sooth  I*m 
fain  to  offer t  if  I  have. 


(I  J  Protasis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 
9076.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

at  pigeat  posteS  nostrum  erum,  si  v58  eximat  vinculis,  PI.  Cap,  203. 
but  it  may  nie  our  master  by  and  by,  if  he  should  take  you  out  of  bonds,  quid  si 
Cveniat  dCsubitS  prandium,  ub!  ego  turn  accumbam  ?  PL  B,  79,  suppose  a 
lunch  should  suddenly  come  off^  where  is  your  humble  servant  then  to  lie  (1563)  } 
banc  viam  si  asperam  esse  negem»  mentiar,  Sest,  100,  if  I  say  that  this 
path  is  not  rou^h^  I  should  not  tell  the  truth,  si  deus  tf  interroget,  quid  re- 
spondeSs  ?  Ac.  2,  80,  if  a  god  ask  you^  what  would  you  answer  f  haec  si 
tecum  patria  loquStur,  ndnne  impetrSre  dCbeat?  C.  i,  19,  t/thy  country 
plead  with  thee  thus,  ought  she  not  to  carry  her  point  ?  si  existat  hodiS  ab 
inferls  Lycurgus,  s6  Spartam  antiquam  Sgndscere  dicat,  L.  39,  37,  3,  // 
Lycurgus  rise  this  day  from  the  deadyhe  would  say  that  he  recognized  the  Sparta 
of  yore,  vocem  t€  ad  cCnam,  nisi  egomet  cCnem  foris,  PL  St,  190, 1  fain 
would  ask  you  home  to  dine,  unless  perchance  I  should  dine  out  myself,  pol  si 
mihi  sit,  ndn  poUicear  :  :  sci5,  darCs,  PL  B.  635,  depend  upon  it,  if  I  have 
the  whercTvithal,  I  shall  not  offer  merely  :  :  yes,  I  know,  you  d  give,  si  ho- 
nestS  cCnseam  tC  facere  posse,  suSdeam ;  v6rum  n5n  potest ;  cave  fazis, 
PL  MG.  1371,  if  I  should  think  that  you  could  do  the  thing  with  credit  to  your- 
self, I  should  advise  you  to  :  but  *tis  impossible  ;  so  don* t  you  do  it,  e6s  ndn 
cQrSre  opinor,  quid  agat  ht&mSnum  genus ;  nam  si  ct&rent,  bene  bonis 
sit.  male  mails,  quod  nunc  abest,  E.  in  Div.  2,  104,  DN,  3,  79,  but  little 
care  the  gods,  T  tro7u,  how  fares  the  race  of  man  ;  for  should  they  care,  the  good 
were  blest,  the  wicked  curst ;  a  thing  that  really  cometh  not  to  pass. 
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VfjT.  (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  aequom  siet  mS  plQs  sapere  quam  v5s,  dederim  vSbis  consilium 
catum,  PI.  E.  257,  if  it  becoming  be  for  me  to  have  more  wit  thanye^  sage  coun- 
sel fnight  I  give  (15^8).  auftlgerim  potius  quam  redeam,  si  eO  mihl  re- 
deundum  sciam,  T.  Hec,  424,  I'd  run  away  sooner  than  go  back,  tf  I  should 
h:ar  I  had  to  (155S).  nec  satis  sciO,  nee  si  sciam,  dicere  ausim,  L.praef  i, 
in  the  first  place  I  do  not  know  very  wellf  and  secondly  if  I  should  know,  I 
should  not  venture  to  say  (1555).  intfkssQ  tu5  cztrfi  Qrdlnem  numqnam 
pQgnSveriro,  n5n  si  certain  victSriam  videam,  L.  7,  10,  2,  without  orders 
from  you  I  never  should  fight  out  of  ranks,  no,  not  if  I  saw  victory  was  certain 
(1558).  turn  vCrS  nfquiquam  hSc  dextrS  capitOlium  serviverim,  si 
civem  commilitdnemque  meum  in  vincula  dOc!  videam,  L.  6, 14,4,  u/on 
my  word,  in  tluU  case  I  should  prove  to  have  saved  the  eapilol  in  vain,  if  I  saw  a 
townsman  and  brother-informs  of  mine  haled  to  jail,  mult5s  circS  Qnam  rem 
ambitOs  fScerim,  si  quae  variant  auctSrCs  omnia  exequi  velim,  L.  27, 
27,  12,  I  should  make  a  long  story  about  one  subject,  if  I  should  undertake  logo 
throtigh  all  the  different  versions  cfthe  authorities, 

2078.  (c)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Indicative. 

qui  si  decem  habeis  lingufts,  mlltum  esse  addecet,  PI.  B,  138,  if  yen 
should  hai'e  a  dozen  tongues,  *iisfityou  should  be  dumb  (2074).  si  prS  peccatis 
centum  dQcat  uxOrCs,  parumst,  PI.  Tri.  11^  if  he  should  wed  a  hundred 
wives  in  payment  for  his  sins,  *tis  not  enough.  intrSre,  si  possim,  castra  hos* 
tium  vols,  L.  2,  12,  5,  /propose  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  if  J  be  able.  t6 
neque  dCbent  adiuvSre,  si  possint,  neque  possunt,  si  velin^  V.  4, 20,  they 
ought  not  to  help  you,  if  they  could^  and  cannot,  if  they  woum.  si  vOcem 
rCrum  nStOra  repente  mittat,  quid  respondSmus  ?  Lucr.  3,  931,  if  Nature 
of  a  sudden  lift  her  voice,  what  answer  shall  we  make?  si  quaerStur, 
idemne  sit  pertinScia  et  persevf  rantia,  dSfinltiOnibus  iddicandum  est, 
T.  87,  ////  be  asked  whether  obstinacy  atid  perseverance  ewe  the  same,  it  must  be 
settled  by  definitions  (2074). 

2079.  {d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

quadrigSs  si  inscendSs  lovis  atque  hinc  fugiSs,  ita  vix  poteris 
effugere  infSrtQnium,  PI.  Am.  ^xp,  Jov? s  four-in-hand  if  yon  should  mount, 
and  try  to  flee  from  here,  even  so  you  II  scarce  escape  a  dreadful  doom,  siqui- 
dem  summum  lovem  tS  dicis  dCtinuisse,  malam  rem  effugiCs  num« 
quam,  PI.  As.  414,  e\n  shouldst  thou  say  imperial  fave  detained  thee,  chastise- 
ment thou  *lt  n?er  avoid,  si  frSctus .  inlSbStur  orbis,  inpavidum  ferient 
ruinae,  H.  3, 3, 7,  should  heaven* s  vault  crumbling  fall,  him  all  undaunted  will 
its  ruin  strike,  neque  td  hOc  dicere  audSbis,  nec  si  cypiSs,  liC€bit,  V.  2, 
167,  you  will  not  dare  to  say  this,  sir,  nor  if  you  wish,  will  you  be  allowed. 

toSo.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

n5n  tantum,  si  proelid  vincSs,  gldriae  adiCceris,  quantum  adSmeris, 
si  quid  ad  vers!  Sveniat,  L.  30,  30,  21,  you  will  not  acquire  as  much  glory,  if 
you  succeed  in  battle,  cu  you  will  lose,  if  any  reverse  occur, 
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ao8z.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Periphrastic  Future. 

Ato  latQrus  aum,  si  iuheis  mfixumS,  PI.  B.  1004, 1  dotit  inUnd  to  be 
th€  hearer,  should  you  urge  me  e'er  so  much,  quid,  si  hostis  ad  urbem  ve^ 
niant,  factOri  estis?  L.  3,  52,  7,  suppose  tfie  enemy  march  on  the  town^what 
do  you  intend  to  do  t 

floSs.       (g.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

compellSrem  ego  ilium,  nl  metuam  n6  df  sinat  memorSLre  m5r8s 
mulierum,  PI.  Aul.  523,  /would  address  him,  suppose  I  fear  not  he  V  cease  to 
tell  of  women's  ways  (1560).  n6  si  nSvigSre  quidem  velim,  ita  guber- 
nSrem,  ut  somniSverim;  praesCns  enim  poena  sit,  Div,  2,  122,  again, 
suppose  I  undertake  to  go  sailing,  I  should  not  lay  my  course  as  I  may  have 
dreamed  ;  for  the  penalty  wotdd  be  swift  ( 1 560).  si  hodi«  bella  sint,  quile 
EtrQscum  fuit,  quale  Qallicum ;  possCtisne  ferre  Sextium  cSnsulem 
esse  ?  L.  6, 40, 17,  suppose  there  be  wars  to^ay  like  the  Etruscan  and  the  Gal- 
tic  wars  ;  could  you  bear  to  see  Sex  tins  consul  {1565)  ? 

2083.        (h.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

carmina  ni  sint,  ex  umer5  Pelopis  n5n  nituisset  ebur,  Tib.  i,  4,  63, 
suppose  there  be  no  verse  ;  from  Pelopi  shoulder  ne*er  had  ivory  gleamed  (i  561 ). 


(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive; 

2084.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

dCbeam,  cr€d5,  isti  (|uicquam  furciferS,  si  id  fCcerim,  T.  En.  861,  / 
should  be,  forsooth,  responsible  to  the  rogue,  if  I  shoidd  do  it  ( 1 556).  si  d€  cael5 
villa  tacta  siet,  dC  eS  ri  verba  uti  fiant,  Cato,  RR.  14,  3,  if  the  villa  be 
struck  by  lightning,  let  there  be  utterances  about  the  case  (1547).  si  9  corOnS 
relictus  Sim,  nOn  queam  dicere,  Br.  192,  ///  shoitld  ever  be  abandoned  by 
my  atidience,  I  should  not  be  able  to  speak,  id  si  acciderit,  sirous  arm  Sti,  TD. 
\,  78,  if  this  have  happened,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  (1548).  cUr  ego  simulem 
m8,  si  quid  in  his  studiis  operae  posuerim,  perdidisse  ?  Par.  33,  why 
should  J  have  the  affectation  to  say  that  if  I  have  spent  any  time  in  these pUT' 
suits,  I  have  throton  it  away  (i  563)  ?    See  also  2090. 

2085.  {b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  paululum  modo  quid  tS  fUgei^t,  ego  perierim,  T.  ffau.  316,  should 
you  have  missed  t^  smallest  point,  a  dead  man  I  should  be.     See  also  2090. 

ao86.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Indicative. 

si  fOrte  liber  fieri  occSperim,  mittam  nQntium  ad  tC,  PI.  MG.  1362,  // 
haply  I  should  be  by  way  of  getting  free,  I* II  send  you  word,  si  f5rte  morbus 
amplior  factus  siet,  servom  intr5  iisse  dicent  Sdstratae,  T.  Hec.  330,  if 
her  illness  should  get  worse,  they  7/  say  a  slave  of  Sostrata*s  went  in  there, 
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2087.  (d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Periphrastic  Future. 

si  VCis  incendium  ortuiq  sit,  FldCnSs  inde  quaesitQri  sumus  ?  JL 
S»  54f  *»  if^fa^^  break  out  at   VH^  ore  we  going  to  move  from  there  to  Fidenae  t 

ao88.        (e,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

siquis  hOc  gnit5  tu9  tuos  servos  faxit,  qufilem  hab€r€8  grStiam  ? 
PL  Cap,  711,  suppose  a  slave  of  yours  has  done  this  for  a  son  of  your s^  kowgratf' 
fnl  should  you  he  f 

Conversion  to  Past  Time. 

2089.  An  indeterminate  subjunctive  protasis  is  rarely  thrown  into  the 
past,  the  present  and  perfect  becoming  respectively  imperfect  and  pluper- 
fect. In  this  case  the  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  protasis  of  action  non- 
occurrent  (2091),  and  the  conversion  occurs  only  when  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that- past  action  is  supposed,  which  may  or  may  not  have  occurred  : 
as, 

cQr  igitur  et  Camillus  dol8ret,  si  haec  post  trecentSs  et  quInqnS- 
gintS  fer{  annds  €vent(lra  putSret,  et  ego  dolearo,  si  ad  decern  milia 
annOrum  gentem  aliquam  urbe  nostrS  potltQram  putem  ?  TD.  i,  90, 
why  then  would  Camillus  have  fretted^  if  he  thought  this  would  occur  after  a 
lapse  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years^  and  why  should  I  fret ^  if  J  think 
that  some  nation  may  seize  Rome  some  ten  thousand  years  hence  ?  erat  sOla  ilia 
nSvis  cSnstrSta ;  quae  si  in  praeddnum  pQgnS  versSrCtur,  urbis  Instar 
habSre  inter  illOs  pIrStic5s  myoparOnSs  vid€r8tur,  K  5,  89,  this  was  the 
only  vessel  with  a  deck  ;  and  supposing  she  figured  in  the  ettgagement  with  the 
corsairs t  she  would  have  loomed  up  like  a  totvnt  surrounded  by  those  pirate  cock' 
boats,  Sardus  habCbat  iUe  Tigellius  h5c;  Caesar  s!  pete  ret  ndn  quic- 
quam  prSficeret,  H.  S,  i,  x,  4,  Tigellius  the  Sardian  had  this  way ;  suppose 
ing  Caesar  asked  him,  naught  had  he  availed. 

Periods  of  Exemplification. 

2090.  The  present  subjunctive  is  particularly  common  in  exemplifica- 
tion. The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  in  the  protasis,  rarely  in  the  apodo- 
sis :  as, 

si  pater  f9na  ezpHet,  indicetne  id  magistrfitibus  fllius  ?  Ofil  3*  90,  if 
a  fat  her  should  plunder  temples,  would  the  son  report  it  to  the  magistrates  t  si 
quis  pater  familiSs  supplicium  n5n  sQinpserit,  utrum  is  clCm€ns  an 
crt&delissimus  esse  videitur  ?  C  4, 12,  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
a  householder  have  not  infiicted  punishment,  would  he  seem  merciful,  or  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty  ?  si  scierls  aspidem  occults  lat€re  uspiam,  et  velle  ali- 
quern  imprQdentem  super  eam  adsidere,  improb€  fScerls,  nisi 
monuerls  n€  adsldat,  Fin,  2,  59,  suppose  a  man  should  know,  e.g.  that  there 
v*as  a  snake  hiding  somewhere,  and  that  somebody  was  going  to  sit  down  on  the 
snake  unawares  ;  he  would  do  wrong,  if  he  did  not  tell  him  he  must  not  sit  down 
there.    In  such  periods  the  future  is  also  used,  but  less  frequently  :  see  2054. 
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11.   PROTASES  OF  ACTION  NON-OCCURRENT. 

20gi.  A  conditional  period  in  which  the  non-occur- 
rence of  the  action  is  implied  takes  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  subjunctive  both  in  the  protasis  and  in  the 
apodosis.  The  imperfect  usually  denotes  present  or 
indefinite  time,  and  the  pluperfect  denotes  past  time. 

2092.  The  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  past  time.  When  future 
time  is  referred  to,  the  protasis  is  usually  in  the  imperfect  of  the 
periphrastic  future,  commonly  the  subjunctive,  but  sometimes  the  in- 
dicative (2108). 

aogs-  The  apodosis  is  very  rarely  in  the  present  subjunctive  (2096). 
The  periphrastic  future  is  sometimes  used,  commonly  in  the  indicative 
(2097,  2100). 

(I.)  Protasis  in  the  Ibcperfect  Subjunctive. 
2094.         (a,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

(a.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  denoting  present  action;  this  is  the 
usual  application  :  si  intus  esset,  8vocSrem,  PI.  Ps.  640. 1  should  call  him 
out,  if  lu  were  in,  is  iam  pridem  est  mortuus.  si  viveret,  verba  Sius 
audirCtis,  JiC.  42,  that  person  has  long  been  dead  ;  if  he  were  alive^you  would 
hear  his  evidence,  adnuere  tS  videO ;  pr5ferrem  librds,  si  negSrCs,  DN. 
I,  ii^y  I  see  you  nod  assent;  I  should  orittg  out  the  books^  if  you  maintained 
the  opposite,  si  L*.  Mummlus  aliquem  istdrum  vidSret  Corinthium 
cupidissimC  trSctantem,  utrum  ilium  civem  excellentem,  an  fitriCn- 
sem  diligent  em  putSret  ?  Par,  38,  if  Mummius  should  see  otte  of  your  con- 
noisseurs nursing  a  piece  of  Corinthian^  and  going  into  perfect  ecstasies  over 
it,  what  would  he  think  ?  that  t/te  man  was  a  model  citizen  or  a  thoroughly 
competent  indoor-man  ?  quod  si  semper  optima  tenCre  possCmus,  baud 
8&nS  cOnsiliS  multum  egCrSmus,  OP,  89,  now  if  we  could  always  be  in 
possession  of  what  is  best,  we  should  not  ever  stand  in  any  special  tteed  of 
reasoning, 

(b.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  denoting  past  action:  haec  si  neque 
e^o  neque  tQ  fScimus,  n5n  siit  egestSs  facere  nOs ;  nam  si  esset  unde 
id  fieret,  facerCmus ;  et  tQ  ilium  tuom,  si  esses  homO,  sinerCs  nunc 
facere,  T.  Ad,  103,  if  neither  you  nor  I  Jucve  acted  thus,  'titfas  poverty  that 
stinted  us  ;  for  if  we  d  had  the  means,  we  should  have  done  so  too;  and  you 
woitld  let  that  boy  of  yours,  if  you  were  human,  do  it  now.  Here  esset  refers 
to  past  time,  ess^s  to  present,  num  igitur  eum,  si  turn  essCs,  temerS- 
rium  civem  putSrCs  ?  Ph,  8, 14,  would  yott  therefore  have  thought  him,  if  you 
had  lived  then,  a  hotheaded  citizen  f  si  Qniversa  prSvincia  loqui  posset, 
hSc  v9ce  QterCtur ;  quoniam  id  nOn  poterat,  hSnim  rCrum  9ct5rem  ipsa 
dClCg^t,  Caecil.  19,  if  the  collective  province  could  have  spoken,  she  would  have 
used  these  words ;  hut  since  she  could  not,  she  chose  a  manager  for  the  cau 
herself 
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2095.        (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

invCnissSmus  iam  diQ,  sei  viveret,  PI.  Men.  241,  were  he  alive,  we 
should  have  found  him  long  afo.  si  mihi  secundae  rSs  dS  amOre  me5  es* 
sent,  iam  dtldum  sciO  vSnissent,  T.  Nau,  230,  if  everything  were  well  about 
my  love,  I  know  they  would  have  been  here  long  ago.  quae  nisi  esscnt  in 
senibus,  nOn  summum  consilium  miiOris  nostri  appellissent  sen9tum» 
CM.  19,  unless  the  elderly  wn-e  in  general  characterized  by  these  qualities,  <mr 
ancestors  would  not  have  called  the  highest  deliberative  body  the  bocfy  ofdders. 


2096.  (r.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive.* 

vocem  ego  tS  ad  mS  ad  cCnam,  frSter  tuos  nisi  dizisset  mihl  t8 
apud  sC  c8nitQrum  esse  hodiC,  PI.  St,  510,  /  should  like  to  invite  you 
home  to  dinner,  if  my  brother  hadn*t  told  me  that  you  were  to  dine  with  hint 
to-day. 

Ofo^'  (d.)  Periphrastic  Apodosis. 

quibus,  si  ROmae  esset,  facile  contentus  futOrus  erat,  Alt,  12,  32,  2, 
with  which,  if  he  were  in  Rome,  he  would  readi/y  be  satisfied  (tok)^,  quOs  ego, 
si  tribtlni  m8  triumphSre  prohibCrent,  testes  cititQrus  fui  rirum  i  mC 

Sestfirum,  L.  38,  47,  4,  the  very  men  whom  I  was  to  call  to  bear  witness  to  my 
teds,  if  the  tribunes  had  refused  mo  a  triumph. 


(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive, 
2098.         (a,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

(a.)  Protasis  denoting  past,  apodosis  present  action:  si  ante  voluissCs, 
essCs  ;  nunc  sirO  cupis,  PI.  7W.  568,  if  you  had  wished  it  before,  you  might 
be  ;  as  if  is,  you  long  too  late,  si  nGn  mCcum  aetStem  €gisset,  hodiC  stulta 
vivcret,  PI.  MG,  1320,  if  she  hadnU  spent  her  life  with  me,  she  V  be  a  fool  to- 
day, si  turn  illl  respondCre  voluissem,  nimc  rSI  pQblicae  cOnsulere  n5n 
possem,  Ph,  3,  3J,  if  I  had  chosen  to  answer  the  man  then,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  promote  the  public  interest  now,  qu5  quidem  tempore  si  meum 
consilium  valuisset,  tQ  hodi8  egCrCs,  nOs  llberi  essCmus,  Ph,  2,  37,  if  by 
the  way  at  that  time  my  counsel  had  been  regarded,  you,  sir,  would  be  a  beggar 
to-day  and  we  should  be  free, 

(b.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  referring  to  past :  Oiim  si  advCnissem, 
magis  tQ  tum  istQc  dlcerCs,  PI.  Cap,  %rj\,if  I  had  come  before, you^d have 
said  so  then  all  the  more,  num  igitur,  si  ad  centCsimum  annum  vizis- 
set,  senectQtis  eum  suae  paenitCret  ?  CM,  19,  suptose  therefore  he  had 
lived  to  be  a  hundred,  would  he  have  regretted  his  years  f  IndOs  aliSsque  si 
adiOnxisset  gentSs,  impedimentum  mSius  quam  auzilium  traheret,  L. 
9*  19*  5*  if  he  had  added  the  Indians  and  other  nations,  he  would  have  found 
them  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  his  train, 

*  This  section  should  follow  2099,  since  the  protasis  is  in  the  pluperfect.  The 
error  is  mine.     M.  H.  M. 
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2099.        (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

8i  appellftssCs,  respondisset  ndmini,  PI.  TrL  927,  if  you  had  called  htm^ 
he* d have  answered  to  his  name,  nisi  fQgissem,  medium  praemorsisset, 
PL  in  Cell.  6,  9,  7,  if  I  hadn't  run  away,  he  V  have  bitten  me  in  two.  si  v€- 
nissSs  ad  exercitum,  S  tribOnis  visus  essSs ;  n5n  es  autem  ab  his  visus ; 
ndn  es  igitur  ad  exercitum  prcrfectus,  Itw.  i,  87,  if  you  had  come  to  tJu 
army  y  you  would  hax/e  been  seen  by  the  tribunes  ;  but  you  have  not  been  seen  by 
them  ;  therefore  you  have  not  been  to  the  army,  si  beStus  umquam  fuisset, 
beltam  vitam  Usque  ad  ro^m  peitulisset,  Fin,  3,  76,  if  he  had  ever  been 
a  child  of  fortune,  he  ivould  have  continued  the  life  of  bliss  to  the  funeral  pyre, 
nisi  miiitSs  essent  d€fessi,  omnCs  hostium  cOpiae  dClSfi  potuissent,  7, 
88, 6,  wtless  the  soldiers  had  been  utterly  exhausted,  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
might  have  been  exterminated  (2101 ).  quod  si  Catilina  in  urbe  reminsisset, 
dimicandum  n5bis  cum  illO  fuisset,  C.  3.  17,  but  if  Catiline  had  staid  in 
town^  we  should  have  had  to  fight  with  the  villain  (2101). 

2X00.  (r.)  Periphrastic  Apodosis. 

(a.)  si  tacuisset,  ego  eram  dictOrus.  PI.  Cist,  152,  if  she  had  held  her 
peace,  I  was  going  to  tell  (2093).  si  P.  SSstius  ocdsus  esset,  fuistisne  ad 
arma  itiXri?  Sest,  81,  if  Sestius  had  been  slain,  were  you  disposed  to  rush  to 
arms  ?  conclave  illud,  ubi  erat  m&nsQrus,  si  ire  perrCzisset.  conruit, 
Div,  I,  26,  the  suite  of  rooms  where  he  was  going  to  spend  the  night,  if  he  had 
pushed  on,  tumbled  down,  Teucrls  fuerat  mersQra  carinSs,  ni  prius  in 
scopulum  trSnsfSrmSta  foret,  O.  14,  72,  she  had  gone  on  to  sink  the  Trojan 
barks  unless  she  had  been  changed  into  a  rock,  (b.  j  quem  si  vfcisset,  habi- 
tdrus  esset  impQnitStem  sempitemam.  Mil.  84,  and  if  he  overcame  him, 
he  would  be  likely  to  have  exemption  from  punishment  forever  and  ever  (2093). 
aut  nOn  fitO  interiit  ezercitus,  aut  si  f9t5,  etiam  si  obtemperSsset  au- 
spiciis,  idem  CventQnim  fuisset,  Div.  2,  2\,the  destrttction  of  his  army  was 
either  not  due  to  fate,  or  if  to  fate,  it  would  have  happened  all  the  same,  even  if  he 
had  conformed  to  the  auspices. 

Indicative  Apodosis. 

2101.  (i.)  The  apodosis  of  .verbs  of  ability,  duty,  &c.  (1495- 
»497)»  including  the  gerundive  with  sum,  usually  takes  the  indicative, 
the  imperfect  taking  the  place  of  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive, and  the  perfect  that  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive.  But  the 
subjunctive  is  also  found  (2099). 

azoa.  {a,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Indicative. 

(a.)  Of  present  action:  quod  si  RQmae  Cn.  Pompfius  privStus 
esset,  tamen  ad  tantum  helium  is  erat  mittendus,  IP,  50,  now  if  Pompey 
were  at  Rome,  in  private  station,  still  he  would  be  the  man  to  send  to  this  impor- 
tant war,  quem  patris  loc5,  si  QUa  in  tC  pietSs  esset,  colere  d€b€bis, 
Ph,  2,  99,  whom  you  ought  to  honour  as  a  father,  if  you  had  any  such  thing  as 
affection  in  you, 
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(b.)  Of  past  action :  quid  enim  poterat  H€iu8  respondSre.  si  esset 
improbus  ?  V,  4,  16,  for  what  answer  could  Hefus  have  Z'ven^  if  he  were  an 
unprincipled  man?  si  sordidam  vestem  habuissent,  IQgentium  Pcrsei 
cftsum  praebCre  speciem  poterant,  L.  4c,  20,  5,  if  they  had  worn  dark 
clothinjs^t  they  mi^ht  have  presented  the  mien  of  mourners  for  the  fall  of  Perseus. 

azQ3.  {b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Indicative. 

nOn  potuit  reperire,  si  ipsi  sOU  quaerendSs  darSs,  lepidiSrSs  du2s, 
PI.  MG.  603,  if  you  assigned  the  search  to  Sol  himself  he  could  n^t  have  found 
two  jollier  gtrls.  quO  modo  pultire  potui  si  nOn  tangerem  ?  PL  Most, 
462,  how  could  I  liave  knocked^  if  I  hadn*t  touched  the  doorf  licitumst,  si 
vellCs,  PI.  Tri.  ^dl^you  might  have  been^ifyou  ^d wished,  si  meum imperium 
exsequi  volaiss8s,  interemptam  oportuit,  T.  Hau,  634,  if  you  had  been 
willing  to  follow  my  commands^  she  should  have  been  dispatched  cOnsul  esse 
qui  potui,  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  tenoissem  S  pueritia?  RP.  i,  10,  how 
could  I  have  been  consul  unless  from  boyhood  I  had  taken  that  line  in  life  f  fH 
eum  captivitSs  in  urbem  pertrSxisset,  Caesarem  ipsum  audire  potuit, 
Ta.  Z>.  17,  ^  captivity  had  carried  him  to  the  city^  he  could  have  heard  Caesar 
himself  AntOni  gladids  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia  dixisset,  J. 
'10,  123,  Antottiui  swords  he  might  have  scorned^  if  all  things  he  had  worded  so, 
si  Qnum  diem  morSti  essCtis,  moriendum  omnibus  fuit,  L.2, 38,  %Jfyou 
had  staid  one  day,  you  must  all  have  died, 

2104.  (2.)  Other  verbs  also  sometimes  have  a  past  indicative 
apodosis,  usually  an  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  to  denote  an  action  very 
near  to  actual  performance,  whicn  is  interrupted  by  the  action  of  the 
protasis. 

Naturally  such  a  protasis  generally  contains  an  actual  or  a  virtual  nega- 
tive ;  but  positive  protases  are  found  nere  and  there,  chiefly  in  late  writers. 

2x05.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Indicative. 

paene  in  foveam  dCcidi,  nl  hic  adessCs,  PI.  Per,  C94,  /  hcui  almost 
fallen  into  a  snare^  unless  you  were  here,  nee  v8ni,  nisi  f  ita  locum  sSdemuue 
dedissent,  V.  11,  112,  nor  had  I  come,  unless  the  fates  a  place  and  seat  had 
men,  p5ns  sublicius  iter  paene  hostibus  dedit,  ni  Qnus  vir  fuisset 
HorStius  Cocles,  L.  2,  10,  2,  the  pile-bridge  all  but  gave  a  path  to  the  enemy ^ 
had  it  not  been  for  one  heroic  soul,  HorcUius  Cocles, 

azo6.  (b)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Indicative. 

quin  libCbar  longius,  nisi  mS  retinuissem,  Leg.  i,  52,  why ^  I  was  going 
to  drift  on  still  further^  iff  had  not  checked  myself  si  per  L.  Metellum  lici- 
tum  esset,  mStrCs  illOrum  veniCbant,  V,  5,  129,  //  Metellus  had  not  pre- 
vented^ the  mothers  of  those  people  were  just  coming;  here  the  protasb  may  be 
held  to  contain  a  virtual  negative ;  so  in  the  last  example  on  this  page, 
castra  excindere  parSbant,  ni  MOciSnus  sextam  legiOnem  opposuisset, 
Ta.  H,  3, 46,  they  were  preparing  to  destroy  the  camp,  had  not  Mucianus  checked 
them  with  the  sixth  legion,  si  dCstinSta  prOv6nissent»  r8gnd  imminSbatt 
Ta.  H,  4,  18,  hcui  his  schemes  succeeded,  he  was  close  upon  the  tkrotte, 
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2x07.  {c)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Indicative. 

quingentOs  simul,  tA  hebes  machaera  foret,  Qn5  ictQ  occfderls,  PI. 
MG,  %2ifive  hundred^  had  yottr  glaive  not  blunted  been,  at  one^fell  swoop  you  *d 
slain,  praeclSrf  vicerimus,  nisi  Lepidus  recCpisset  Ant5nium,  Fam. 
12,  10,  \,we  had  gaitud  a  splendid  victory,  if  Lepidus  had  not  taken  Antotty 
under  his  protection,  quod  ipsum  fSrtOna  Sripuerat,  nisi  Qnius  amici 
op«8  subv€ni8sent,  HabP,  48,  even  this  boon  Jortune  had  wrenclud  from 
him,  unless  he  had  been  assisted  by  a  single  friend,  si  gladium  nOn  stiinxis- 
sem,  tamen  triumphum  merueram,  L.  ^,  49,  12,  if  I  had  not  dravm  my 
sword,  I  had  still  earned  my  triumph,  penerat  imperium,  si  Fabius  tan- 
tum  ausus  esset  quantum  ira  suSdCbat,  Sen.  de  Ira,  i,  11,  ^  the  anpire 
had  been  lost,  if  Fabius  had  ventured  as  far  as  passion  urged* 

2108.  (3.)  Periphrastic  Protasis. 

(a.)  ac  si  tib!  nSm5  respfinstlrus  esset,  tamen  causam  dSm5nstrSre 
nOn  possSs,  Caecil.  43,  and  even  supposing  that  fiobody  were  going  to  answer 
you,  still  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  case  good  (2092).  plQribus  v5s, 
militCs,  hort2rer,  si  cum  armStis  dImicStiO  futt&ra  esset,  L.  24,  38,  9»  / 
should  exhort  you  at  greater  length,  my  men,  if  there  was  to  be  a  tug  with  armed 
men  (2092).  (b,)  si  domum  tuam  expflgnStfims  eram,  nOn  tempe- 
rissem  vind  in  Qnum  diem  ?  L.  40,  14,  4,  //*  /  intended  to  capture  your 
house,  should  I  not  have  abstained  from  wine  for  a  day  (2092)  ? 


Variation  of  the  Protasis. 

2109.  Instead  of  a  conditional  protasis  with  sX  or  niti,  equivalents 
are  often  used. 

aixo.  Thus,  the  protasis  may  be  coordinated  (1701),  or  be  introduced  by 


live  absolute,  by  a  wish,  or  otherwise :  as, 

{a.)  n{m5  umquam  sine  mSgnS  spS  immortSlitStis  88  prO  patriS 
of  ferret  ad  mortem,  TD,  i,  32,  nobody  would  ever  expose  himself  to  death  for 
his  country  without  a  well-grounded  coninction  of  immortality,  cum  hSc  dttte 
poteris  vel  mendicO  nObere,  PI.  Per.  396,  with  such  a  dowry  you  can 
e'en  a  beggar  wed,  SQlla,  cr{d5,  hunc  petentem  repudiSsset,  Arch,  25, 
Sulla,  I  suppose,  would  have  turned  my  client  away,  if  he  petitioned  him.  quae 
legentem  fefellissent,  trSnsferentem  fugere  ndn  possunt,  Plin.  Ep.  7,  9, 
2,  what  would  have  escaped  a  reader  can*t  escape  a  translator,  vivere  ego 
Britannic5  potiente  r€rum  poteram  ?  Ta.  13,  21,  as  for  me,  could /live,  if 
Britannictis  were  on  the  throne  (2102)  ?  nisi  tC  salv5  salvi  esse  n5n  possu- 
mus,  Marc.  32,  without  you  safe,  safe  we  cannot  be.  aspicerCs  utinam, 
SStumia :  mitior  essCs,  O.  2,  435,  would  thou  couldst  see,  Saturnia :  thou 


wotildst  gefttler  be. 
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{b,)  habet  OrStiOnem  tfilem  cOnsul,  qufilexn  nun>quam  Catilina 
victor  habuisset,  SesL  28,  he  makes  a  speech  — yes^  and  he  a  consul  —  suck  as 
a  Catiline  would  never  Jkave  ntade,  i/jtushed  witli  success,  reverciris  occur- 
turn,  nOn  r^form^Ss,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  10, 7,  you  might  well  be  abashed  in  his 
presence^  but  you  would  not  be  a/raid*  dl  immortSlCs  mentem  illf  perditd 
ac  furiSsO  ded€runt  ut  huic  faceret  insidiSs ;  aliter  perire  pestis  ilia 
nOn  potuit,  Mil.  88,  the  immortal  gods  inspired  that  mad  miscreant  to  waylay 
my  client ;  otherwise^  thcU  monster  could  not  have  been  destroyed.  For  the  lue 
of  absque  in  a  coordinate  protasis  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  see  170X,  1421. 

axxz.  The  verb  of  the  protasis  is  sometimes  omitted  :  as  in  abridged  sen- 
tences (1057),  or  when  it  may  be  easily  supplied  (1036). 

aut  enim  nSm5,  aut  ai  quisquam,  ille  sapifns  fuit,  L,%for  either  no- 
body or,  t/ anybody,  that  was  a  wise  man,  si  8veniet,  gaudSbimus  :  sin  secus, 
patiCmur,  PI.  Cos.  377,  if  it  shall  come  to  pass,  glad  shall  we  be;  ifelse^  we  shall 
endure.  m6  yoluisse,  si  haec  civitSs  est,  civem  esse  m8 ;  si  nOn,  exsu- 
lem  esse,  Fdm.  7,  3,  5,  that  I  wished^  if  this  is  a  commonwealth,  to  be  a  citizen 
ofit;  if  it  is  not,  to  be  an  exile.  sQmeret  alicimde  ...  si  n11115  ali5  pact5, 
taenore.  T.  Ph.  299,  he  could  have  got  it  from  somebody  or  other  ,  ,  .  if  iu  no 
other  way,  on  usury  (21 13). 

Variation  of  the  Apodosis. 

ana.  The  apodoais  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  accusative  of  ex- 
clamation (1149),  or  the  vocative  :  as, 

mortSlem  graphicum,  si  servat  fidem,  PI.  Ps,  519,  O  what  a  pattern 
creature,  if  he  keeps  his  word.  5  roisenim  t5,  si  intelleris,  miseriOrem,  si 
ndn  intelleg^s,  h5c  litteris  xnandSri,  Ph,  2,1^  wretched  man  if  you  are 
aware,  more  wretched  if  you  are  not  aivare,  that  all  this  is  put  doum  in  black 
and  white,  inimice  ULnmae,  Ci^spe  Sallusti,  nisi  teraperSt5  spiendeat 
tisfl,  H.  2,  2,  2,  thou  foe  to  bullion,  Crispus  Sallustius,  so  it  shine  not  with  tern* 
pered  use. 

2113.  The  verb  of  the  apodosis,  or  the  entire  apodosis,  is  often 
omitted.  In  the  latter  case  an  appended  verb  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  apodosis. 

quid  si  caelum  ruat  ?  T.  I/au.  719,  what  if  the  sky  should  fall  f  qu5 
mihi  fSrtilnam,  si  nOn  concSditur  Qti  ?  H.  E.  1,5,  12,  why  wealth  for  me, 
if  wealth  I  may  not  use  t  nisi  restituissent  statuis,  vehementer  minitar, 
1^.  2, 162,  he  threatens  vengeance  dire,  if  they  did  not  put  the  statues  back  in  their 
place,  quae  supplicStiS  si  cum  ceteris  cOnferitur,  h5c  interest,  C  3, 15, 
ijfthis  thanksgiving  be  compared  with  all  others,  there  would  be  found  theyblle»- 
ing  difference,  ndn  edepol  ubi  terrfirum  sim  sci6,  si  quis  roget,  PI.  Am, 
336,  upon  my  word  I  don't  knoiv  where  on  earth  I  am,  if  anyone  should  ask. 
si  Valeri5  qui  crCdat,  quadrigintS  milia  hostium  stmt  caesa,  L.  33,  10, 
8,  if  anybody  believe  such  a  man  as  Valerius,  there  were  forty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  slain,  A  clause  with  si  or  nisi  is  often  used  parenthetically :  as,  a! 
placet,  si  TidStur,  sis,  sultis,  if  you  please,  si  quaeris,  if  you  must  know,  in 
fact,  si  dis  placet,  please  heaven,  nisi  m6  fallit,  //  /  am  not  mistaken^  Ac, 
&c    For  wishes  introduced  by  0  si,  without  an  apodosis,  see  1546. 
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2x14.  The  apodosis  is  sometimes  expanded  by  inserted  expressions.  So 
particularly  by  vereor  nf,  equivalent  to  fSrtasse  (1958),  nOn  dubitd  qidn» 
to  prefects  ( 1986),  or  a  form  of  sum  with  a  relative  pronoun :  as, 

quae  cdnStur  si  velim  commemorSre,  vereor  nS  quis  existimet 
mS  causam  ndbilititls  volttisse  laedere,  HA,  135,  if  J  should  uutUrtake  to 
ut  forth  his  high  and  mighty  schemes,  possibly  it  mighH>e  thought  that  I  wished 
to  damage  the  came  of  the  conservatives,  si  turn  P.  SSstius  animam  Cdidis- 
set,  ndn  dabit5  qum  idiquandO  sutua  huic  statuerttur,  Sest.  85,  ifSestius 
had  given  up  the  ghost  tfieti,  a  statue  would  doubtless  af  sotneday  have  been  set 
up  in  his  hottour.  quod  ille  si  repudiisset,  dubititis  qufn  €i  via  esset  ad- 
iSta  ?  Sest.  62,  if  he  hati  rejected  this,  have  you  any  doubt  that  violent  hands 
would  have  beett  laid  on  him  f  sCscenta  sunt  quae  memorem,  si  sit  Otium, 
PI.  Aul,  320,  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  I  could  tell,  if  I  /tad  time, 

2x15.  For  expressions  of  trial,  hope,  or  expectatioa,  followed  by  a  oonditioaal 
pcotssis  with  si,  see  1777. 


Concessive  Protases. 
etsi,  tametai  (tamenetax),  etiamaL 

21X6.  etsl,  tamatsi,  though^  t^^wcA,  even  if,  or  sometimes  sim- 
ple al,  if  is  used  to  introduce  a  concessive  protasis.  The  verb  of  the 
protasis  is  either  indicative  or  subjunctive ;  but  the  indicative  is  the 
prevailing  construction,,  especially  with  etai.  The  apodosis  often  has 
tamen  as  an  adversative  correlative,  even  with  tametai. 

etsi  is  rare  in  ]x>etry ;  not  in  Sallust.  Sometimes  it  is  used  like  quam- 
quam  to  append  a  fresh  main  sentence  (2153).  taitietsi  belongs  chiefly  to 
colloquial  style,  though  Sallust  often  uses  it ;  not  in  the  Augustan  poets  or 
Tacitus. 

(a.)  n5n  vfdl  eam,  etsi  vidi,  PI.  MG.  407,  /  saw  her  not,  although  I  saw 
her.  qu5  mC  habeam  pactO,  tametsi  n5n  quaeris,  doc€b5,  Luciltus  in 
Gell.  18.  8,  2,  77/  tell  you  how  I  am,  though  you  do  not  inquire,  etiamsi 
multi  mCcum  contendent.  tamen  omnia  superSbO,  Fam.  5,  8,  4.  though  I 
shall  have  many  rivals,  yet  /  will  outdo  them  ail.  tametsi  causa  postulat, 
tamen  praeterib9.  Qttinct.  i^,  though  the  case  rails  for  it,  still  Twill  let  it  pass. 
Caesar,  ets!  in  his  locis  rhitOrae  sunt  hiemSs.  tamen  in  Britannlam 
proficisci  contendit,  4,  20,  i,  though  the  winter  always  sets  in  early  in  these 
parts,  nevertheless  Caesar  made  haste  to  proceed  to  Britain.  Caesar,  etsi  intel- 
legCbat,  quS  dC  caus9  ea  dlcerentur,  Indutiomarum  ad  s8  venire  idssit, 
5,  4,  I,  though  Caesar  was  aware  of  his  motives  in  saying  so,  he  directed  In- 
dutiomarus  to  come  to  him, 

(^.)  etsi  taceSs,  palam  id  quidem  est.  PI.  Aul.  418,  thoufrh  yon  should 
hold  your  tongue,  still  that  at  least  is  plain,  etsi  nihil  aliud  SQllae  nisi  c5n- 
suiatum  abstulissCtis,  tamen  e5  contentSs  vSs  esse  oportCbat,  Sull.  90. 
even  though  yon  had  robbed  Stdla  of  nothing  but  the  consulship,  still  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  thai,  equidem,  etiamsi  oppetenda  mors  esset,  in 
patrii  mailem  quam  in  extemis  locis,  Fam.  4, 7,  ^for  my  part,  even  though 
death  were  to  be  faced,  I  should  prefer  it  in  my  native  land  rather  than  abrocul, 
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Conditional  Comparisons. 
quasi  (qoam  si),  tamquam  si,  nt  or  velut  si. 

21 17.  si  following;  a  word  meaning  than  or  as  is  used  with  the 
subjunctive  in  conditional  comparisons. 

In  this  use,  quasi  (quam  si  twice  in  Tacitus)  and  tamquam  si  are  found 
at  all  periods,  ut  si  is  found  in  Terence  once,  in  Cicero  (not  in  the  ora- 
tions), once  in  Livy,  sometimes  in  later  writers,  velut  si  begins  with  Caesar ; 
not  in  Cicero. 

axz8.  si  is  often  omitted  after  tamquam,  and  (from  I«ivy  on)  sometimes 
after  velut.  After  quasi  it  is  sometimes  inserted  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and 
late  Latin,  ceu  is  sometimes  used,  chiefly  in  poetrv,  for  tamquam  si.  The 
main  clause  often  has  as  correlative  ita,  sic,  perinae,  proinde,  similiter,  or 
ndn  secus. 

21 19.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
sequence  of  tenses :  as, 

quid  me  sic  salHtSs  quasi  dQdum  n5n  videris  ?  PI.  Am.  682,  why 
dost  thou  grtet  pu  thus  as  if  but  tiow  thou  hadst  not  lookgd  on  me  t  quid  ego 
his  testibus  Qtor,  quasi  rCs  dubia  sit  ?  Cofcil,  14,  why  do  /  employ  these 
witnesses^  as  if  it  were  a  casi  involving  doubt  t  tamquam  si  claudus  sim, 
cum  iQstist  ambulandum,  PI.  As.  427,  /  have  to  tahe  my  walhs  with  a  stich, 
as  if  I  were  a  lame  man,  tamquam  extrtlderCtur,  ita  cucurrit.  Ph.  10,  10, 
he  rushed  away  as  if  he  Jiad  been  hcked  out.  quod  absentis  Ariovisti  crQ- 
delitStem,  velut  si  cOram  adesset,  horrCrent,  i,  32,  4,  because  they  trembled 
at  Ariovistu/s  barbarity^  absent  as  he  was,  just  as  if  he  stood  before  thfir  eyes. 
mS  quoque  iuvat,  velut  ipse  in  parte  labSris  ac  periculi  fuerim,  ad 
Hnem  belli  PQnici  pervCnisse,  L.  31,  i,  i,  I  feel  glad  myself  at  having  finally 
reached  the  end  of  the  Punic  7var,  astfl  had  nada  direct  hatui  in  the  work  and 
the  danger. 

aiao.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  Sometimes  used,  even 
when  the  leading  verb  is  in  a  primary  tense,  to  mark  action  more  distinctly 
as  non-occurrent  (2091) :  as, 

Sius  negStium  sic  velim  suscipiis,  ut  si  esset  rCs  mea,  Fam.  2,  14,  / 
wish  you  would  undertake  his  business^  just  as  if  it  were  my  own  affair.  xtA 
audifts,  precor,  tam(juam  si  mihl  quiritanti  intervenissSs.  L.  40, 9, 7,  listen 
to  mCt  I  pray  you,  as  tfyou  had  come  at  a  cry  from  me  for  help,  ills  iflran- 
dum  perinde  aestimandum  quam  si  lovem  fefellisset,  Ta.  i^lZ^asfor 
the  oath,  it  must  be  cotmtcd  exactly  as  if  he  had  broken  one  sworn  on  the  name  of 
Jupiter. 

azai.  quasi,  tamquam,  ut,  or  velut,  as  if  is  sometimes  used  with  par- 
ticiple constructions,  nouns,  and  abridged  expressions  :  as, 

quasi  temere  dS  r8  pUblicS  locQtus  in  carcerem  coniectus  est,  DN. 
2,  6,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  speaking  without  good  authority  about  a 
state  matter,  he  was  clapped  in  jail.  restitSre  R5mSni  tamquam  caelesti 
vOce  iQssi,  L.  i,  12,  7,  the  Romans  hatted  as  if  bidden  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 
laeti,  ut  ezpl5rSt9  victOriS,  ad  castra  pergunt,  3,  18, 8,  in  high  spirits,  as  if 
victory  were  ensured,  they  proceeded  to  the  camp. 
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aiaa.  In  old  Ladn,  ouati  is  found  a  few  times  for  the  original  Quam  si  after 
a  comparative:  as,  mC  nem5  magis  resplciet,  quasi  abhmc  ducentOs  an- 
nOs  luerim  mortuos,  PI.  Tru,  ^,  nobody  will  pay  any  mart  attentim  to  tm 
than  if  I  had  bten  dead  two  ceniurus.  It  is  also  used  ([but  not  in  classical  Latin) 
in  periods  of  actual  comparison,  like  tamquam  (1908),  with  the  indicative:  as, 
spCimat  quasi  in  aequore  salsS  fervCscunt  undae,  Lucret.  3,  493,  he  foams 
just  as  the  wetter s  boil  in  the  salt  seei.  For  its  use  in  figurative  comparisons,  see  19089 
1944.    For  tamquam  introducing  a  reason,  see  1909. 


CONNECTION   OP  SEPARATE   SENTENCES 
OR  PERIODS. 

2123.  Separate  sentences  or  periods  have  a  connective  more 
commonly  in  Latin  than  in  English.  Sometimes,  however,  like  the 
members  of  single  periods,  they  are  for  special  reasons  put  asyndetic 
calfy  (1637). 

(A.)  Without  a  Connective, 

2124.  Asyndeton  is  common  with  two  or  more  separate 
sentences  or  periods: 

2125.  (<i.)  To  represent  a  series  of  actions  as  occurring  at  the 
same  moment:  as, 

hie  difHsus  suae  smlQti  ex  tabemSculO  pr5dit;  videt  imminCre 
hostCs ;  capit  arma  atque  in  ports  cGnsistit ;  cSnsequuntur  hunc  cen- 
toridnCs;  relinqoit  animus  Sextium  rravibus  acceptis  vulneribus,  6,  38, 
2,  despairing  of  his  life^  he  comes  out  of  the  tent ;  sees  the  enemy  close  at  hand ; 
seius  arms  and  takes  his  stand  at  the  gate ;  the  centurions  rally  round  him  ; 
Sextius  becomes  unconscious ^  receiving  severe  woufids. 

2126.  (fi,)  When  an  occurrence  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
many  successive  actions :  the  Enumerative  Asyndeton :  as, 

perOrSvit  aliquandO,  adsCdit.  8urr€xl  ego.  respIrSre  visus  est, 
quod  n9n  alius  potius  diceret.  coepi  dicere.  Qsque  eO  animadvert!, 
iOdicSs,  eum  aliSs  rCs  a^ere,  antequam  Chrysogonum  nQminSvi ;  quern 
simul  atque  attigi,  statim  hom5  sC  SrCxit,  mirSri  visus  est.  intellCxi 
quid  eum  pupugisset,  /^A.6o,  after  a  while  he  wound  up ^  took  his  seat;  up 
rose  your  humble  servant.  He  seemed  to  take  courage  from  the  fact  it  was  no- 
body else,  /began  to  speak.  I  noticed y  gentlemen^  that  he  was  inattentive  all 
along  till  I  named  Chrysogonus  ;  but  the  moment  I  totiched  on  hinit  the  creature 
perked  up  at  once^  seemed  to  be  surprised.    I  knew  what  the  rub  was, 

2127.  (r.)  When  the  last  sentence  sums  up  the  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding  with  emphasis :  the  Asyndeton  0/ Summary  :  as, 
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hi  di  sul  salQte  dStpSrantSs,  aut  suam  mortem  miseribantur,  aut 
parentis  suOs  commendSbant.  plSna  erant  omnia  timdris  et  IQcttks* 
Caes.  C  2,  41,  8,  despairing  of  their  lives ^  they  either  bewailed  their  own  deaths 
or  strove  to  interest  people  m  their  parents.  In  shorty  it  roas  one  scene  of  terror 
and  lamentation. 


(B.)  With  a  Connective, 

2128.  Separate  sentences  or  periods  may  be  connected : 
(i.)  by  pronominal  words:  (tf.)  demonstrative  or  determina- 
tive ;  (^.)  relative ;  (2.)  by  conjunctions  and  adverbs. 


(l.)    PRONOMINAL    WORDS, 

{a,)  Demonstrative  and    Determinative  Words 
AS  Connectives. 

2129.  hio  and  is  serve  as  connectives  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period.  In  English  the  equivalent  word  is  usually  placed  not 
at  the  beginning  as  a  connective,  but  after  some  words. 

Qallia  est  divisa  in  partes  trSs,  quSmm  Qnam  incolunt  Belgae, 
aliam  Aquitfinf,  tertiam  Celtae.  hi  omnCs  linguS,  InstitQtis,  l6gu>U8 
inter  se  differunt,  1,1,1,  Ganl  is  divided  into  three  parts  ^  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  Belgians^  another  by  Aam'tanians,  and  the  third  by  Kelts,  In  language, 
customs^  and  laws  these  are  all  different  from  each  other,  apud  Helv8ti58 
nObilissimus  fuit  Orgttorix.  is  M.  MessilS  et  M.  PIsOne  cOnsulibus 
coniQr9ti0nem  nObilititis  fBcit,  i,  2,  i,  among  the  Helvetians  the  man  of 
highest  rank  was  Orgetorix.  In  the  consulship  of  Messala  and  Piso  he  got  up  a 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles.  angustSs  86  finis  habere  arbitrfibantur. 
his  rebus  adducti  cOnstituerunt  ea  quae  ad  proficiscendum  pertinerent 
comparSre.  ad  eSs  rCs  c5nficiendSs  biennium  sibt  satis  esse  dOzerunt. 
ad  eSs  rCs  cSnficiendfts  Orgetorix  deiigitur.  is  sib!  legltiSnem  sus- 
cepit,  I,  2,  5,  they  thought  they  had  a  narrow  territory  ;  so  they  resolved  in 
consequence  to  make  such  preparations  as  were  necessary  for  a  move.  They 
considered  two  years  ample  to  do  this,  Orgetorix  is  chosen  to  do  this.  He  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  etwoy, 

21^0.  Particularly  common  are  demonstrative  words  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period,  to  show  that  the  first  action  necessarily 
took  place  or  was  natural. 

Dion^sius  tyrannus  Syr9cQsis  expulsus  Corinthi  puer5s  docebat; 
Qsque  e5  impend  carere  n9n  poterat,  TD.  3,  27,  after  his  expulsion  from 
Syracuse^  the  tyrant  Dionysius  kept  school  at  Corinth  ;  so  incapable  was  he  of 
getting  along  without  governing. 
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Copulative  and  Disjunctive.  [21 31-2 135. 


{b.)  Relatives  as  Connectives. 

2131.  qui  serves  to  connect  a  new  period  when  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  a  demonstrative,  or  when  it  is  equivalent  to  et  is,  is  antem, 
is  enim,  is  igitnr:  as, 

perpetrSret  AnicCtus  prSmissa.  qui  nihil  cunctStus  poscit  sum- 
mam  sceleris,  Ta.  14, 7,  Anicetus  must  carry  <mt  his  agreement  Without auy 
ado  he  asks  to  havt  the  entire  management  of  the  crime.  For  other  examples, 
see  1835. 

2132.  The  neuter  accusative  quod,  as  to  thaty  as  to  whichy 
whereas,  now,  so,  is  used  to  connect  a  new  period,  especially  before 
•I,  nisi,  etsi,  ntinsm  (1837) :  as, 

quod  si  tQ  ralCrSs,  ism  mihl  quaedam  expl9rlta  essent,  Att,  7,  2, 6, 
whereas  if  you  were  well  yourself ,  some  points  would  have  been  clear  to  me  before 
this,  quod  si  didtius  alStur  contrOversia,  Core  uti  pars  cum  parte 
civitatis  cOnfligat,  7,  32,  5,  now  if  the  dispute  be  kept  uf  any  longer,  one  half 
of  the  community  would  quarrel  with  the  other,  quod  nisi  mllitCs  essent 
dCfessI,  omnSs  hostium  cOpiae  dSlSrI  potuissent,  7»  88,  6,  j9  i/*  the 
soldiers  had  not  been  utterly  spent,  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  might  have  been 
extermituited. 


(2.)    CONJUNCTIONS    AND    ADVERBS. 

2133.  The  conjunctions  and  adverbs  used  to  coordinate  sentences 
are:  (a,)  copulative  and  disjiuictive ;  (fi,)  concessive  and  adversative ; 
{€.)  causal  and  illative. 


{a.)   Copulative  and  Disjunctive. 

et,  neque  or  neo,  -que,  atque  or  ao,  aut. 

et. 

2x34.  et,  and,  simply  adds,  as  in  English  (1645).  ^"^  ^^  ^^ 
often  used  in  such  a  connection  that  a  modification  of  the  trans- 
lation is  required  to  bring  out  the  sense. 

2135.  et  may  continue  the  discourse  with  a  concessive  sentence, 
which  is  to  be  followed  b^  an  adversative.  In  such  cases  quidem 
often  stands  in  the  concessive  sentence:  as, 

primOrSs  civitstis  eadem  5rant.    et  c6ter!  quidem  mov€bant  minus ; 

rttquam  3p.  Lucretius  ag^re  coepit,  cOnsul  abdicSvit  sC  cOnsulStO, 
2,  2,  8,  the  head  mat  of  the  state  make  the  same  request,  Nmo  the  others  did 
not  influence  him  much.  But  when  Lucretius  began  to  take  steps  the  consul  re 
signed  his  consulship, 
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2136.  et,  and  strange  to  say,  and  if  you  V  believe  it,  introduces 
something  unexpected :  as, 

iamque  trCs  laureStae  in  urbe  statuae,  et  adhOc  raptabat  Africam 
TacfarinSs,  Ta.  4,  23,  there  were  already  three  triumphal  statues  in  Home,  and, 
strange  to  say^  TaJfarittas  was  still  harrying  Africa, 

2137.  et,  and  really y  andin  fact^  and  to  be  sure;  in  this  sense  it 
is  usually  followed  immediately  by  the  verb :  as, 

multa  quae  ndn  volt  videt.  et  multa  fOrtatse  quae  volt !  CM,  25, 
one  sees  much  that  one  would  not.    Aye,  and  much  perhaps  that  one  would! 

2138.  et  introducing  a  sentence  explaining  in  detail  a  general 
idea  before  given  may  be  translated  namely  :  as, 

c5nsul{8  religiS  tenCbat,  quod  prSdigiis  aliquot  nfintiitis,  nCn  facile 
litabant.  et  ex  CampfiniS  nOntiflU  erant  Capuae  sepulchra  aliquot  dS 
cael5  tScta,  L.  27,  23,  i,  the  consuls  were  detained  by  scruple,  because  several 
prodigies  were  reported,  and  they  could  not  readily  obtain  good  omens ;  namely 
from  Campania  it  was  reported  that  at  Capua  several  tombs  were  struck  by 
lightning. 

2139.  et,  and  also  ^  and  besides:  as, 

PQnicae  quoque  victOriae  signum  octO  ducti  elephant!,  et  n5n 
minimum  fuCre  spectSculum  praecCdentSs  SSsis  et  Moericus,  L.  26, 
21,  g,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Punic  victory  also,  elephants  to  the  number  of  eight 
marcl^ed  in  parade.  A  nd furthermore  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  pageant 
were  Sosis  and  Moericus,  moving  cU  the  head  of  the  line, 

2140.  et,  and  yet,  introduces  a  contrast  or  opposition :  as, 

canOrum  illud  in  vdce  splendSscit  etiam  in  senectQte,  quod  equl- 
dem  adhdc  ndn  Smisi ;  et  vidCtis  annSs,  CM.  28,  the  musical  elemettt  in 
the  voice  actucUly  improves  in  old  age,  and  this  I  have  not  yet  lost  And  yet  you 
see  my  years, 

neque  or  nea 

2 1 41.  neo,  and  really  .  .  .  not^  and  in  fact  .  .  .  not:  as, 

mSgn5  cum  periculd  su5,  qui  fSrte  patrum  in  forO  erant,  in  cam 
turbam  incidCrunt.  nee  temperitum  manibus  foret,  nl  proper^  cQn- 
sulSs  intervCnissent,  L.  2,  23,  9,  it  tuas  with  great  personal  risk  to  such  of  the 
fathers  as  happened  to  be  in  the  market  place,  that  they  got  into  the  crowd.  And 
in  fact  acts  of  violence  would  have  occurred,  unless  the  consuls  had  made  haste  to 
interfere, 

2142.  TL^o,  and  to  be  sure  .  .  .  not:  as, 

centum  viginti  lict5r€s  cum  fascibus  sectirSs  inligltSs  praeferS- 
bant.  nee  attinuisse  dSmi  secQrem,  cum  sine  prSvocStiOne  creSti  es- 
sent,  interpretSbantur,  L.  3,  36,  4,  a  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  with  rods 
displayed  axes  bound  in  than.  And  to  be  sure  they  explained  the  matter  thus, 
that  there  would  have  been  no  propriety  in  having  the  axe  taken  out,  since  the 
officers  were  appointed  without  any  appeal. 
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Concessive  and  Adversative.   [2 143-2 150. 


2143.  neo,  noi  .  •  .  either^  nor  either^  neither:  as, 

e6  annS  vis  morbi  levftta.    neque  S  p€ntiiift  frdmenti  perfculnm 
fuit,  L.  4,  25,  6,  that  year  the  violence  of  the  plague  grew  less.    Nor  was  there ' 
any  danger  from  lack  of  grain  either, 

2144.  neo,  hut  .  .  .  not :  as, 

missi  Umen  f€tiSles.  nee  eOrum  verba  sunt  audita,  L.  4,  jo,  14,  hew- 
ever  thefetials  were  setU,    But  they  were  not  listened  to, 

-que. 

2145*  -qne,  and  likewise  :  as, 

huic  du6s  flftmin€s  adi€cit.  virginCsque  Vestae  iCgit,  L.  i,  20,  2,  to 
this  god  he  assigned  two  special  priests,    Attd  he  likewise  chose  maids  for  Vesta. 

2x46.  -que,  andinfacty  and  so ^  and  in  general :  as, 

turn  quoque  male  pfLgnatum  est.  obsessaque  urbs  foret,  nl  Horft- 
tius  esset  revocfttus,  L.  2,  51,  2,  then  also  there  was  an  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment.  Aftd  in  fact  Rome  would  have  been  besieged^  unless  Horaiius  had  been 
recalled, 

atque  or  ao. 

2147.  atque,  and  besides^  and  more  than  that^  and  actually  :  as, 
ex  qu6  efficitur  animantem  esse  mundum.  atque  ex  h5c  quoque 
intellegi  poterit  in  eO  inesse  intellegentiam,  quod  certC  est  mundus 
melior  quam  Qlla  nStQra,  DN,  2,  ^z^from  which  it  follows  that  the  universe 
is  alive.  And  more  than  thatj  we  can  see  that  it  fias  sense  from  the  following 
circumstance^  that  the  universe  is  certainly  superior  to  any  element  of  the 
universe, 

2x48.  atque,  and  so^  and  consequently  :  as, 

impedior  religiOne  qu5minus  expOnam  quam  multa  P.  SCstius 
8€nserit.  atque  nihil  dicO  praeter  Qnum,  Sest.  8,  /  am  prevented  by 
scruples  from  setting  forth  how  much  Sestius  was  aware  of  And  so  I  will  only 
say  one  thing. 

aut 

SX49.  aut  is  used  to  add  a  new  sentence  in  the  sense  of  allGquf,  or  else, 
otherwise^  or  as  if  nisi,  unless,  preceded :  as, 

omnia  bene  sunt  €i  dicenda,  aut  iloquentiae  n^men-reimqiiendmn . 
est,  DO.  2,  5,  he  must  be  able  to  speak  well  on  all  subjects,  or  else  he  must  waive 
the  name  of  an  eloquent  man. 


(b,)  Concessive  and  Adversative. 

sx5a  A  new  concessive  period  is  introduced  by  sinC,  quidem,  omnin5y 
te  be  sure,  or  {^TtASsef  perhaps  :  as, 
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Plinius  et  Cluvius  nihil  dubitStum  dC  fidc  praefecti  referant. 
sSnS  Pabius  inclinat  ad  laudCs  Senecae,  Ta.  13,  20,  Plitty  and  Cluvius 
,say  thai  thtre  was  no  doubt  about  t/is  loyalty  0/ t/te  prefect.  Fabius^  it  must  be 
admitted^  is  always  inclined  to  eulogize  Seneca,  id  fOrtasse  nOn  perfCcimus ; 
cSnStr  quidem  saepissimS  sumus,  O.  2x0,  per/taps  we  have  not  attained  to 
it ;  still  we  have  very  often  made  the  attempt 

2151.  A  new  adversative  sentence  is  introduced  by  atitem,  agnin^ 
aed,  vSrum,  but^  vSro^  but^  indeed^  at,  but^  or  tamcmi,  nihil5  misva, 

uevtrtheless, 

Th^se  words  when  used  to  connect  sentences  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  sentence  (1676). 

2x52.  atqui,  rarelv  at^uln.  and  yet,  butj  is  used  chiefly  in  dialogue.  It 
introduces  a  strong  oDJecdon,  sonietimes  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  protasis. 
From  Cicero  on,  it  is  sometimes*  found  after  a  question,  to  introduce  an  ear- 
nest  denial. 

nOn  sum  apud  m6 : :  atqui  opus  est  nunc  quom  mSxumC  ut  sis,  T.  Ph. 
204,  /  *m  all  abroad : :  but  that  ^sjust  exactly  where  you  must  nU  be  now.  nOn 
vereor  condiscipulSrum  nS  quia  exaudiat : :  atqui  cavendum  est,  Leg.  i, 
21,  /  '»f  not  afraid  of  being  overheard  by  any  of  my  fcllorv^tudents  :  :  and  yet 
you  must  be  on  your  guard,  sine  veniat.  atqui  si  illam  digits  attigerit 
QnO,  oculi  ilic5  ecfodientur,  T.  Eu,  739.  Ut  him  come  on.  But  if  he  lays  a 
finger  on  the  maid,  we  * II  scratch  his  eyes  out  on  the  spot,  quid  vCrS  ?  modum 
statuftrum  hab€ri  nfLllum  placet  ?  atqui  habeStur  necesse  est,  V,  2,  144, 
what  f  is  there,  think  yott,  to  be  no  etui  to  your  statues  f     Yet  there  must  be. 

2153.  quamquam,  etsi,  tametsi,  though,  and  nisi,  but,  are  sometimes 
used  to  coordinate  a  new  period,  correcting  the  preceding :  as, 

carCre  sentientis  est.  nee  sCnsus  in  mortuO,  nC  carCre  quidem 
igitur  in  mortuO  est.  quamquam  quid  opus  est  in  h6c  philosophSii  ? 
TD.  I,  ^f  foregoing  reqttires  a  sentient  Being,  and  there  is  no  sensation  in  a  dead 
man;  therefore  there  is  no  foregoing  either  nn  a  dead  mast.  And  yet  lohat  is 
the  use  of  philosophizing  over  this  f  utram  mSlis  vid€ ;  etsi  consilium  quod 
cCpi  r€ctum  esse  sciO,  T.  Nau.  ^26^  of  these  two  states  choose  which  you  will ; 
though  I  am  sure  my  plan  *s  the  right  one.  ctir  ego  nOn  adsum  ?  tametal 
hOc  minim€  tibi  deest,  Fam.  2,  7,  2.  why  am  I  not  with  yon  ?  Uiough  this  is 
the  very  last  thing  you  need.  spCrSbam  dCfervisse  adulCscentiam  :  ecce 
autem  dC  integrO  I  nisi  quidquid  est,  volO  hominem  convenire,  T.  Ad. 
1 52,  /  hoped  his  youthful  passion  had  coded  down  ;  yet  here  it  is  afresh  I  But 
be  it  what  it  may,  I  want  to  see  the  fellow, 

(c.)   Causal  and  Illative. 

2x54.  nam,  enim,^r,  or  namque,  et&aiBiy /or  you  sei^  intro- 
duces a  new  period  which  gives  the  reason  of  the  foregoing  :  as, 

qui  quidem  ex  rC  hominum  multitfidO  cOgnOsci  potuit :  nam  minus 
h5ris  tribus  mtLmtiOnem  perfCcfirunt,  5,  42,  4,  and  from  this  by  the  way 
their  numbers  could  be  j^auged ;  for  they  made  a  breastivork  in  less  than  three 
hours,  quem  meminisse  potestis :  annO  enim  find€vicSsimO  post  Cius 
mortem  hi  cOnsulCs  facti  sunt,  CM.  14,  you  can  remember  him :  for  the 
present  consuls  were  created  only  nineteen  years  after  his  death. 
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Affirmative  Coordination.    [2I55-2I59* 


2x55.  The  ori^nally  asseverative  meaning  of  nam  appears,  even  in  the  dastical 
period,  in  collomual  language :  as.  tibi  ft  mC  nQlla  ortast  iniQria :  :  nam 
hercle  etiam  nOc  restat,  T.  Ad,  189,  rve  nt'er  done  you  a  wanton  wrong: : 
ayt  verily  that  *s  stili  to  come.  In  old  Latin,  it  sometimes  introduces  a  question :  as, 
nam  quae  haec  anus  eat  ?  T.  Ph.  732,  why^  who  V  this  old  woman  ?  Fre- 
quently  it  introduces  an  explanation  or  illustration,  and,  from  Cicero  en,  a  remark  or 
question  made  in  passing:  as.  sic  enim  s€s€  rSs  habet:  nam  Odyssla 
Latina  est  sic  tamquam  opus  Daedal!,  Br.  ;i,  the  case  stands  thuf:  the 
Odyssey  in  Latin  is.  yoti  may  say ^  a  regular  work  of  Daedalus  (1908).  vivO  Ca- 
tOne  multi  arfttOr€s  flQniCTunt:  nam  A.  Albinus,  Br.  81,  many  orators 
dour f shed  in  Colo's  lifetime:  for  example ^  Albinus,  nam  quid  dS  aedile 
loquar  ?  Sest.  <)^tfor  why  spemk  of  the  aedile  ?  enim  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  use  from  nam;  for  its  meaning  in  old  Latin,  see  1688.  namque  is  rare  until 
Livy,  and  usually  (always  in  old  Latin)  stands  before  a  vowel,  etenim  is  common 
only  in  classical  Latin. 

1156.    For  quippe,  w/iy^  often  nsed  as  a  coordinating  word,  see  1690. 
2157.  proinde  or  proin,  therefore^  so^  introduces  a  command  or  direction 
based  upon  the  foregoing :  as, 

OrfttiOnem  spCrat  invCnisse  sC,  qui  differat  tC :  proin  tO  fac  apud  tC 
ttt  si€s,  T.  Andr.  407,  he  trusts  he*  s  found  some  phrase  wherewith  fie  may  ccfi- 
found  you :  so  see  you  have  your  wits  about  you.  fiiistrft  meae  vitae  sub- 
venire  c5nSminL  proinde  abite,  dum  est  facultfts,  7,  50,  6,  in  vain  ye  try 
to  strve  my  life.  So  ai&ay,  while  ye  have  the  power,  isun  undique  silvae  et 
sOlittldS  mSgna  cSgitfttiOnis  incitSmenta  sunt,  proinde  cum  vCnSbere, 
licCbit  pugiUftrCs  ^rSs,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  6,  2,  then  again  the  surrounding  woods 
and  the  loneliness  are  powerful  stimulants  to  meditation.  So  when  you  go 
huntings  you  can  take  a  note  book  with  you, 

2x58.  A  conclusion  is  denoted  by  erg5,  itaque  or  igitur,  there" 
fore,  so,  introducing  a  new  period :  as, 

nihil  est  praestantius  deO ;  ab  eO  Igitur  mundum  necesse  est  regi 
nQlli  iritur  est  nftttlrae  subiectus  deus.  omnem  erg5  regit  ipse  nfttQ- 
ram,  L>N.  2,  77,  nothing  is  more  excellent  than  god.  Therefore  the  universe 
must  be  governed  by  him.  Therefore  god  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  nature. 
Consequently  he  rules  all  nature  himself.  For  the  poiution  of  these  words  in 
their  clauses,  see  16S8  ;  for  ergO  igitur  and  itaque  erg5,  1689.  For  hinc, 
inde,  eO,  ide5,  idcirc5,  proptereft,  as  coordinating  words,  see  1691. 

Affirmative  Coordinaiion. 

2159.  A  new  sentence  affirmative  of  a  foregoing  is  often  intro- 
duced by  an  emphatic  alo  or  ita. 

These  words  often  introduce  a  general  truth  which  is  deduced  from  the 
first  statement. 

visne  igitur  t6  inspiciSmus  ft  puer5  .>  sic  opinor ;  ft  principiS  SrdiS- 
mur.  Ph.  2,  44,  would  you  like  to  liave  tts  look  into  your  record  from  boyhood? 
Vcs,  /think  it  would  be  well ;  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  qui  diligCbant 
hunc,  illi  favCbant.  sic  est  volgus:  ex  vCritftte  pauca,  ex  opiniOne 
multa  aestimat,  RC.  29,  everybody  who  loved  him,  smiled  on  the  other  man, 
Ves,  that  is  always  the  way  of  the  world :  it  seldom  judges  by  trttth^  often  by 
hearsay. 
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2 1 60-2165.]  Sentences:  Nouns  0/  the  Verb. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 
THE  INFINITIVE. 

2160.  The  infinitive  is  in  its  origin  a  verbal  substantive. 

ai6x.  The  present  infinitive  active  is  an  ancient  dative,  closely  resembling 
in  meaning  and  use  the  English  infinitive  with  to.  It  originally  marked  action 
merely  in  a  eeneral  way,  without  indication  of  voice  or  tense.  In  virtue  of 
this  original  timeless  character,  the  present  often  represents  action  which  is 
really  past  or  future ;  in  such  cases  the  time  must  be  inferred  from  the  context. 

ai63.  The  present  infinitive  active  gradualljr  approached  the  character 
of  a  verb,  and  the  original  substantive  nature  being  forgotten,  it  was  supple- 
mented by  a  passive,  and  by  forms  for  completed  and  for  future  action,  active 
and  passive. 

2163.  The  infinitive  has  furthermore  two  other  properties  of  the 
verb :  {a.)  it  is  modified  by  an  adverb,  not  by  an  adjective;  and  (b,)  it 
is  followed  by  the  construction  of  its  verb. 


Old  and  Poetical  Use  of  the  Infinitive, 
the  infinitive  of  purpose. 

8x64.  The  infinitive  denotes  purpose  :  {a,)  when  loosely  added  to  a  sub- 
stantive in  old  Latin,  (b,)  with  verbs  of  motion,  e5,  veni5,  currO,  mittS,  in 
old  or  poetical  Latin,  and  [c.)  in  the  combination  dO  hihtt^^  give  to  drink, 
in  old,  colloquial,  or  poetical  Latin :  as, 

(a,)  Decisis  benefacta  cumullre,  PI.  Cap.  42^  a  chance  to  pile  up  kind- 
nesses.  Parallel  with  a  gerund:  summa  ClQdencu  occSsiSst  mihi  nunc 
senCs  et  Phaedriae  cQram  adimere  argentariam,  T.  Ph,  885,  I*ve  now  a 
splendid  chance  the  greybeards  of -eluding  and  Phaedria  to  rescue  from  his 
money  cares,  {b,)  recurre  petere  rC  recenti,  PI.  Tri.  1015,  run  back  to  get 
it  ere  it  is  too  late,  voltisne  elmus  visere  ?  T.  Ph,  102,  do  you  think  we'd 
better  go  to  calif  parasitum  misi  nudiusquftrtus  CSriam  petere  argen- 
turn,  PI.  Cur,  206,  my  parasite  /  sent  four  days  ago  to  Caria^  to  fetch  the  ccuh, 
nee  dulcCs  occurrent  Sscula  nStl  praeripere,  Lucr.  3,  895,  nor  shall  thy 
children  dear  come  running  kiss  on  kiss  to  snatch.  nOn  n58  ferrS  LibycSs 
populire  penStis  vSnimus,  V.  i,  527,  loe  are  not  come  with  steel  to  harry 
Libya* s  hearths,  (c.)  bibere  dS  Usque  plCnis  cantharis,  PI.  Per,  821,  keep 
giving  on  to  drink  with  brimming  boiols.  bibere  is  thus  used  by  Plautus, 
Terence,  Cato,  and  Livy,  and  by  Cicero  once  with  ministrS.  In  classical 
prose,  purpose  is  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  a  relative  pronoun, 
or  by  a  gerund  or  gerundive  with  ad  or  causS. 

2165.  In  poetrv,  the  infinitive  of  purpose  is  used  with  synonymes  of  dO 
also,  and  with  veros  of  leaving,  taking  away,  taking  up,  &c. 
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The  Infinitive.  [2 166-21 68. 


huic  ISrfcam  dSnat  habere,  V.  5,  259,  on  him  a  corselet  he  bestows  to 
wear,  tristitiam  et  metOs  trSdam  protends  in  mare  Criticum  portflre 
ventis,  H.  i,  26,  i,  sadness  and  fears  I II  to  the  wantott  winds  consign^  to  stoeep 
into  the  Cretic  sea.  quia  sibi  rCs  gestSs  August!  scribere  sQmit  ?  H.  E, 
If  3*  7f  ^^^  takes  it  on  himself  Augustus*  deeds  to  pent  quern  virum  aut 
hCrSa  lyrl  vel  ftcri  tibift  sQmis  celebrSre  ?  H.  i,  12,  i,  what  hero  or 
what  demigod  dost  thou  take  up,  to  ring  his  praises  on  the  rebec  or  the  pierc- 
ing pipe  t 

THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

ai66.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives,  chiefly  by  poets 
of  the  Augustiain  age,  and  late  prose  writers,  often  in  imitation  of  a  Greek 
idiom:  as, 

indoctum  iuga  ferre  nostra,  H.  2,  6,  2,  not  taught  our  yoke  to  bear, 
avidi  committere  pQgnam,  O.  5,  75,  hot  to  ettgage  in  fight.  Mi  cantSre 
periti  Arcades,  V.  £,  10, 32,  Arcadiam  alone  in  minstrelsy  are  skilled,  vitulus 
niveus  vidCrf,  H.  4«  2,  59,  a  bullock  snow-white  to  behold,  i.  e.  visti  (2274). 
These  infinitives  are  of  difierent  kinds*  some  of  them  resembling  a  comple- 
mentary infinitive,  others  a  gerund  or  gerundive  construction,  the  supine  in 

-ta  (-sa),  &c.,  &C. 

The  Ordinary  Use  of  the  Infinitive. 

2167.  The  infinitive  is  ordinarily  used  either  as  object  or  as  subject  of  a 
verb. 

(A.)  The  Infinitive  as  Object. 

THE  COMPLEMENTARY  INFINITIVE. 

2168.  The  present  infinitive  is  often  used  to  com- 
plete the  meaning  of  certain  kinds  of  verbs  which  imply 
another  action  of  the  same  subject :  as, 

pr5  PompCiO  €morf  possum,  Fam,  2,  1 5,  3.  /  could  die  the  death  for 
Pompey  ( 1495).  ^^'^  habCs  dicere  ?  BcUb,  33,  what  have  you  to  say  f  scire 
volCbat,  V,\^  131,  he  wanted  to  know,  h6c  facere  dCbCs,  RabP,  7,  you 
ought  to  do  this,  Caesar  RhCnum  trflnsire  dCcrCverat,  4,  17,  i,  Caesar  had 
resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine,  fugS  salQtem  petere  contendCrunt,  3,  15,  2, 
they  tried  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  num  negSre  audCs  ?  C  i,  8,  do  you 
dare  deny  it?  vereor  dicere,  T.  Andr.  323. 1  am  afraid  to  tell,  num  du- 
bitSs  id  facere  ?  C.  i,  13,  do  you  hesitate  to  do  that  t  mStQrat  ab  urbe  pro- 
ficisci,  1,7,1,  he  makes  haste  to  leave  Rome.  DiviciScus  Caesarem  obsecrire 
coepit,  I,  20,  I,  Diviciacus  began  to  entreat  Caesar.  DolSbella  iniOriam 
facere  persevCrat,  Quint.  31,  Dolabella  persists  in  doing  wrong,  illl  pecQ- 
niam  pollicCri  nOn  dCsistunt,  6,  2,  i,  these  people  did  not  stop  offering  money, 
diem  €dicti  obire  neglCxit,  Ph,  3,  20,  he  failed  to  keep  the  day  named  in  the 
edict,  irSsci  amicis  n5n  temere  80le5,  Ph.  8,  16,  /  am  not  apt  to  get  pro- 
voked with  friends  without  just  cause,  illi  rCribus  plrCre  didicerant.  Ph. 
3,  9,  the  men  of  old  were  trained  to  bow  the  knee  to  kings  (161 5).  dextram 
cohibSre  mementS,  J.  5, 71,  remember  that  you  keep  hands  off, 
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axCg.  The  Terbs  or  verbal  expressions  which  are  supplemented  by  an 
infinitive  are  chiefly  such  as  mean  can^  will  or  wish,  ought^  resolve,  endeavour^ 
dare,  f ear ^  hesitate^  hasten,  begin,  continue,  cease,  ne^ct,  am  wont,  learn,  kmrw 
how,  remember,  forget,  seem.  The  infinitive  in  this  combination  contains  tl» 
leading  idea.  i<or  the  occasional  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  with  some  of 
these  verbs,  see  2223. 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  veths  are  possum,  queO,  nequeO ;  yol6» 
nOIO,  mUO,  cupiO,  studeS ;  dSbeO ;  cOgito,  meditor,  statuO.  cSnstituS, 
dCcemQ,  paro;  cOnor,  nitor,  contend^;  audeO;  vereor;  cunctor, 
dubitO,  festinS,  mStQrO,  instituS,  coepi,  incipiO,  pergO,  persevSrS, 
dCsinS,  disistd,  omittQ,  supersedes^  neglegO,  n5n  cur5 ;  soleS,  adsuC- 
scO,  cOnsuCscS;  disc5,  8ci5,  nesciO,  recorder,  nfemini,  obliviscor: 
videor. 

2x70.  The  infinitive  is  also  used  with  many  verbal  expressions  equivalent  to  the 
above  verbs,  such  as  habeO  in  animS,  cSnsilium  est,  certum  est,  parfttus 
sum,  &€.,  ^c,  or  with  parStus  alone,  adsuCfactus,  &c.,  &c.  Furthermore,  ia 
poetry  and  late  prose,  the  place  of  many  of  the  above  verbs  is  often  taken  by  livelier  or 
tresher  synonymes,  such  as  valeO  for  possum,  from  Lucretius  on,  SrdeO,  bum^ 
for  volO,  cupi5,  or  absiste,  fuge,  parce,  &c.,  for  n51i  (1584),  &c.,  &c. 

2x7 X.  A  predicate  noun  used  in  the  construction  of  the  comple- 
mentary infinitive,  is  put  in  the  nominative :  as, 

Aelius  St5icus  esse  voluit,  Br,  206,  Aelius  wanted  to  be  a  Stoic,  esse 
quam  vidCri  bonus  mfil€bat,  S.  C,  54, 6,  he  chose  to  be  good  rather  than  seem 


THE  ACCUSATIVE  WITH  THE  INFINITIVE. 

2x72.  A  very  common  form  of  a  dependent  sentence  is  that  known 
as  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive, 

Thus,  of  the  two  coordinate  sentences  sciS :  iocSris  ta  nunc,  PI.  Most, 
1081,  /  knew :  yon  are  jesting  now,  the  second  may  be  put  in  a  dependent 
form,  the  two  sentences  blending  into  one :  sciS  iocSri  tS  nunc,  I  know  you 
to  be  jesting  now, 

2173.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  put  in  the 
accusative. 

Thus,  in  eum  vident,  they  see  him,  eum  is  the  object  of  vident  (1134)* 
If  sedSre  is  added,  eum  vident  sed€re,  V,  5, 107,  they  see  him  sit,  or  they  see 
that  he  is  sitting,  eum  is  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  vident  and  the  sub- 
ject of  sedCre.  But  the  accusative  by  degrees  becoming  detached  from  the 
main  verb,  and  closely  interlocked  with  the  infinitive,  the  combination  is  ex- 
tended to  cases  where  the  main  verb  is  intransitive  or  passive. 

2x74.  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  a  subject  accusative  is  itself 
put  in  the  accusative  :  as, 

tC  esse  arbitror  puerum  probum,  PI.  Most,  949.  I  think  you  are  a  good 
boy.  n€minem  vivum  cap!  patiuntur,  8,  35,  5,  thty  do  not  allow  anyboefy  to 
be  made  prisoner  alive  (2190). 
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Verbs  of  Perceiving,  Knowing,  Thinking,  and 
Saying. 

2175.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used 
with  active  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  thinking,  and  saying :  as, 

patSre  tua  cSnsilia  n6n  sentis  ?  C  i,  i^you  donU  feel  that  your  plots  are 
all  out?  huic  fllium  scis  esse  ?  T.  Ifau.  i8i,  you  are  aware  that  this  man 
has  a  son  ?  PompCids  cOnsSdlsse  terrae  mOtfi  audivimus,  Sen.  NQ.  6,  i, 
I,  toe  have  heard  that  Pompei  has  been  rwallaioed  tip  by  an  earthquake^  63  a.  d., 
17  years  before  its  utter  destruction,  saepe  audivi  inter  ds  atque  offam 
multa  intervcnire  posse,  Cato  in  Cell.  13,  18  (17),  i,  I  have  often  heard 
*  'twf'jct  cup  and  lip  there  V  many  a  slip*    dicit  m5ntem  ab  hostibus  tenCri, 

1,  22.  2,  he  says  the  hill  is  held  by  the  enemy,  dixtin  dQdum  iUam  dixisse, 
sC  ezpectire  fnium  ?  T.  Hec.  451,  did nU you  say  a  while  ago  the  woman  scud 
that  she  wcu  looking  for  her  son  ? 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are:  (/r.)  audiS,  animadverts, 
tentiO,  videa.  {b,^  accipiS,  intellegO,  sci6,  nesciS.  (r.)  arbitror,  cCn- 
sed,  cdjpt5,  crCaS,  ezistimO,  memini,  opinor,  putO,  recorder,  suspicor. 
(^.)  adfirmO,  SiO,  dCmSnstrd,  dic5,  disputS,  doceO,  fateor,  nSrrS,  negS, 
nOntiO,  ostendS^  prSmittO,  scribO,  signified,  spCrO,  trSdO.  (r.)  rOmor 
est,  nOn  m6  fugit,  certus  sum,  n5n  nescius  sum,  &c.,  &c.  Also  occasion- 
ally verbs  used  in  the  sense  of  think  or  say^  as  mittS,  send  word^  and  substantives 
or  pronoims  expressing  a  thought  or  judgement. 

1176.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  introduced  b^  a  neuter  pro- 
noun, or  by  sic  or  ita:  as,  illud  neglbis,  t€  d€  rC  iQdicfttft  iQdicftvisse  ?  V, 

2,  81,  will  you  deny  this^  that  you  sate  in  Judgement  on  a  matter  that  was  already 
decided  ?  sic  accCpirous,  ndUum  bellum  fuisse,  V.  5,  5,  we  have  been  told 
this,  that  there  was  not  any  war.  Sometimes  by  an  ablative  vrith  d€  :  as,  dC  h5c 
Verri  dicitur,  habSre  eum  perbona  toreumata,  K  4,  38,  about  this  man 
report  is  made  to  Verres  that  he  had  some  choice  bits  of  embossed  work. 

2177.  (i.)  Passive  verbs  of  this  class  are  commonly  used  personally  in 
the  third  person  of  the  present  system,  with  the  subject,  and  the  predicate 
noun,  if  used,  in  the  nominative :  as, 

hi  centum  pSgSs  habSre  dicuntur,  4,  1,  4,  these  people  are  said  to  have 
a  hundred  cantons,  ntUla  iam  existimantur  esse  iQdicia,  V,  a.  pr.  43 , 
there  are  thought  to  be  no  courts  of  law  any  longer,  pOns  prope  eff ectus 
nOntiSbStur,  Caes.  C,  i,  62,  3,  the  bridge  ivas  reported  to  be  well-nigh  done. 

2178.  Such  personal  passives  are  much  more  common  in  the  writers  of  Cicero*s 
day  than  in  old  Latin.  Particularly  so  arrud,  audid.  c5gn0sc5,  com  per  15, 
concCdS,  defends,  dCmOnstrO,  dic5,  doce5,  excQsO,  existimS,  inveniS, 
iQdicO,  libera,  memor5,  negO,  nQntia,  ostendO,  postuld,  putO,  reperiO, 
trSda. 

8X79.  (2.)  With  the  first  or  second  person  the  personal  construction  is  rare :  as, 
quod  nas  bene  Cmisse  iQdic&ti  sumus,  Att.  i,  13,  6,  that  we  are  thought  to 
nave  made  a  good  bargain,  cum  inveniire  improbissimS  ratiane  esse 
praedStus,  V.  4,  3,  when  you  prove  to  have  been  robbing  most  abominably .  But 
with  videor,  seem^  the  personal  construction  is  the  rule  m  all  three  persons,  and  in 
the  perfect  system  as  well  as  the  present. 
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ax8o.  (3.)  In  the  perfect  flystem,  and  also  usually  in  the  gerundive  con- 
struction (2246),  verl^  of  this  class  are  commonly  impersonal :  as, 

trftditum  est  HomCrum  caecum  fuisse,  TD,  ^,  ii4t  ^^^  tradition  is 
that  Homer  was  blind,  ub!  tyrannus  est,  ibi  dicendum  est  nQllam  esse 
rem  pQblicsun,  RP.  3,  43,  wherever  there  is  an  absolute  ruler,  there  we  must 
maintain  there  is  no  commotnvealth, 

ax8i.  (4.)  With  some  verbs  of  this  class,  the  impersonal  construction  is  preferred 
even  in  the  present  svstem.  Thus,  commonly  intellegitur,  //  is  understood,  as 
impersonal ;  rej^ularly  m  classical  Latin  crCditur ;  with  a  dative  in  Cicero  and  Caesar 
dicitur,  nQntiStur.  The  impersonals  ternitur,  fertur,  memorStur,  pr5di- 
tur,  vidStur,  are  rare. 

ax82.  The  personal  construction  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  verbs  or  verbal 
expressions,  esi^edally  in  poetry :  as,  coUigor,  O.  A,  2,  6,  61,  /  am  inferred,  for 
coUiffitur.  nSnnQUis  magistrStQs  veniSbant  in  susplcidnem  nSs  di- 
morati  esse,  Lentulus  in  Fam,  12,  15,  5,  the  magistrates  were  sus^cted  by  somu 
ofliaving  delayed  i//  (1491). 

2183.  With  verbs  of  thinking  and  saying  the  subject  accusative  is  some- 
times omitted. 

(a,)  Oftenest  thus  mC  n6s,  tC  v5s,  or  sC :  as,  stult€  fCcisse  fateor,  i.  e. 
m«,  PI.  B,  10 1 3,  /  own  Pve  acted  like  a  fool,  cSnfitCre  vSnisse,  i.  e.  t«,  RA, 
61,  confess  you  came,  quae  imperirentur  facere  dizCrunt,  i.  e.  s€,  2,  32,  3, 
they  said  they  would  do  as  ordered  {2221).  Often  the  future  without  esse: 
as,  refrSctQrSs  carcerem  minSbantur,  i.e.  sC,  L.  6,  17,  6,  they  threatened  to 
break  the  Jail  open,  (b,)  Less  frequently  an  accusative  of  is:  as,  oblitum 
cr6didi,  i.  e.  eum,  Fam.g,  2,  i,  /imagined  he  had  forgotten.  Such  omissions 
are  common  in  old  Latin,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  in  poetry. 

8Z84.  When  the  accusative  is  not  expressed,  a  predicate  noun  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  nominative,  chiefly  in  poetry,  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom :  as, 

phssClus  ille  quem  vidCtis,  hospitCs,  sit  fuisse  nSvium  celenimus. 
Cat.  4,  I,  the  clipper  ^ou  see  yonder,  friends,  says  she  was  once  the  fleetest  of 
the  fleet,  uxor  invicti  lovis  esse  nescis,  H.  3,  27,  73.  thou  hunvest  not  thou 
art  the  bride  of  the  unconquerable  Jove.  Similarly  with  verbs  of  emotion 
(2187) :  as,  gaudent  esse  rogStae,  O.  A  A,  i,  345,  they  are  glad  to  have  been 
asked,  gaudent  perfQsi  sanguine  frStrum,  V.  C,  2,  510,  they  We  glad  to 
have  been  imbued  with  brothers'  blood. 

Verbs  of  Accusing. 

SX85.  The  verbs  of  accusing,  srguS  and  insimul5,  take  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  like  verbs  of  saying:  as, 

civis  ROmSnOs  necStOs  esse  argu5,  V.  5, 149,  my  accusation  is  that  Ro- 
mans have  been  slain,  occidisse  pstrem  Sex.  RSscius  arguitur,  RA.  37, 
Roscius  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  father,  insimulire  coepCnint 
Epicratem  litterSs  pQblicSs  corrQpisse,  V.  2,  60,  they  began  to  accuse  Epi' 
crates  of  having  falsified  records  of  state. 

Verbs  of  Hoping,  Promising,  and  Threatening. 

2186.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  with  verbs  of  hoping, 
promising,  and  threatening :  as, 
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id  tSsC  effectarte  spCrftbant,  7,  26,  2,  they  hoped  to  cany  it  out,  pol- 
licentur  sCsS  €i  dSditQrds,  ^  20,  2,  /^r^  volunteer  to  surrender  to  him.  But 
sometimes  the  present  infinitive  alone :  see  2236. 

Verbs  of  Emotion. 

2187.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with 
verbs  of  joy,  grief,  surprise,  or  wonder :  as, 

venire  tfl  mC  gaudSs,  PI.  B,  184,  thou  art  glad  I'm  come,  dolui  pScem 
repudiSri,  Marc.  14, 1  felt  sorry  peace  was  rejected.  These  verbs  often  have 
the  construction  with  quod,  or  in  old  Latin  with  quia  (1851). 

ai88.  Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  doled,  gaudeS,  laetor, 
miror,  &c,  && ;  and  from  Cicero  on,  angor,  indignor,  lllgeS,  soUicitS. 

Verbs  of  Desire. 

2x89.  (i.)  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  commonly  used 
with  V0I5  (nuUS,  n015),  and  oupi5,  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  verb :  as, 

Catillnam  perire  volui,  Ph,  8,  15, 1  wished  Catiline  to  die,  mSluit  ho- 
roinCs  peccftre  quam  deSs,  V,  2,  22,  he  wanted  men  to  sin  rather  than  gods, 
te  tui  trul  virtQte  cupimus,  Br.  331,  wr  wish  you  to  reap  the  benefit  of  your 
high  character, 

2x90.  (2.)  Even  when  the  subjects  denote  the  same  person,  the  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  used  with  the  infinitive  :  as, 

Cmori  m€  mSlim,  PI.  As.  810,  mori  mC  mSlim,  T.  Eu.  66,  I'd  rather 
die.  mSgnuficC  volO  mC  virOs  summOs  accipere,  PI.  Ps.  167,  /  V/  going 
to  entertain  some  highborn  gettilemen  in  style.  Oftenest  when  the  infinitive 
is  esse,  vidCri,  putirl,  or  dici :  as,  cupiO  mC  esse  clCmentem,  cupiS  mC 
n5n  dissolQtum  vid€ri,  C.  i,  4,  /  wish  to  play  the  man  of  mercy  ^  and  yet  I 
do  not  loish  to  seem  ever  lax.  Rarely  thus  with  dCsiderS,  n0l5,  optS,  and 
studeO,  and  in  Sallust  with  properO. 

8x91.  Fortlie  perfect  active  with  these  verbs,  see  2228  ;  for  the  perfect  passive, 
2229. 

2x92.  V0I6,  mSl5,  and  cupiO  are  often  coordinated  with  the  subjunctive  of 
desire  (17c;).  vol5  and  mSlO  often  have  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  particularly  in 
eld  Latin  (1950). 

2x93.  Verbs  of  resolving  sometimes  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 
certum  offirmftre  est  viam  m6,  T.  Hec.  454,  /  am  resolved  to  hold  the  way. 
So,  from  Cicero  on,  sometimes  cCnseS,  dCcernS,  and  sentid,  in  tli«  exceptional 
sense  of  voIC  or  iubeS,  think  it  best:  as.  velle  et  cSnsSre  e5s  ab  armls  dis- 
c6dere,  S.  /.  21,  4,  that  they  wished  and  thought  it  best  for  those  people  to  give  up 
fghting, 

2x94.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  verbs  of  demand- 
incr.  as,  hau  postulS  equidem  mSd  in  lectS  accumbere,  PI.  St.  488,  / 
canH  expect,  not  /,  to  sprawl  upon  a  couch,  hic  postulat  sC  absolvf  ?  V.  3, 138, 
does  this  man  ask  to  be  acquitted!  Similarly  with  5r5  and  praecipiS  in  late 
writers. 
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8 195.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  Is  sometimes  found  with  suIdeO  and 
persuSdeS  in  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  Vergi],  and  with  precor  in  Ovid  and  lata 
prose* 

Verbs  of  Accomplishing, 

8Zq6.  Verbs  of  accomplishing  rarely  have  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 
talis  OrStSrCs  vidCr!  facit,  quSlis  ipsi  sC  vidCri  volunt,  Br.  142,  of  deliv- 
ery,  //  makes  orators  a f pear  just  as  they  wish  to  appear  themselves,  Oftettest  in 
poetry.    In  prose  usually  the  subjunctive  with  ut  (1951 ). 

Verbs  of  Teaching  and  Training. 

8x97.  The  verbs  of  teaching  and  training,  doceS  and  adsuCfacid,  may 
take  an  accusative  of  a  substantive  and  an  infinitive  expressing  the  thing 
taught:  as, 

quin  etiam  tond€re  filiSs  suSs  docuit,  TD,  5,  58,  why  more  than  that^  he 
actually  taught  his  own  daughters  to  sftave^  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
equSa  eiklem  remanCre  vestigiO  adsuCfecCnint,  4,  2,  3,  they  have  their 
horses  trained  to  stand  stock-still  ( 1 608) ,    Compare  1 169. 

Verbs  of  Bidding  and  Forbidding  and  of 
Allowing. 

2x98.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  with  iabe5  and 
▼et5,  aino  and  patior :  as, 

milites  ex  oppidS  exire  iHssit,  3,33,  \,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  go  out 
of  the  town.  pOntem  iubet  rescind!,  i,  7.  2,  he  orders  the  bridge  torn  up. 
l€x  peregrinum  vetat  in  mOrum  ascendere,  DO.  2,  100,  it  is  against  the 
law  for  a  foreigner  to  get  up  on  the  wall,  castra  vSllO  mtlniri  vetuit,  Caes. 
C.  I,  41,  4,  he  gave  orders  that  the  camp  should  not  be  fortified  with  a  palisade. 
vinum  ad  sC  inportSri  n3n  sinunt,  4,  2,  6,  wine  they  will  not  allow  to  be 
brought  into  their  country.  Cicero  is  the  first  to  use  vetO  thus.  Other  con- 
structions also  occur  with  these  words :  see  1708,  1950,  1953,  &c. 

2199.  The  person  ordered  or  forbidden  is  often  omitted,  when  stress  is  laid  on 
the  action  merely,  or  when  the  person  is  obvious  from  the  context :  as,  castra 
mQnire  iubet,  i.  e.  militCs,  2,  5,  6,  he  gives  orders  to  construct  a  camp.  iQs- 
sCrunt  prdnuntiare,  i.e.  tribQnSs  et  centuriOnCs,  ?,  3-?,  3, /Ao'.r''w^<'^«f 
to  proclaim,  idemque  iQssSrunt  simullcrum  lovis  facere  mSius,  i.e. * 
cOnsulCs,  C.  3, 20,  and  they  furthermore  gave  directions  to  make  a  statue  of  Jupiter^ 
a  bigger  one. 

aaoo.  iubeS  is  sometimes  coordinated  with  the  subjunctive,  especially  in  old 
Latin  (1708).  Sometimes  it  has  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  espedally  in  resolves  of  the 
people. 

aaox.  In  the  passive,  iubeS,  vet5,  and  sinS  are  used  personally,  the  accusative 
of  the  person  ordered  or  forbidden  becoming  nominative :  as,  iubentur  scribere 
exercituin,  L.  3,  30,  3,  they  are  ordered  to  raise  an  army.  NOlSni  mflrSs 
adire  vetiti,  'L,%^.  16, 9,  the  men  of  Nola  were  not  allov>ed  to  go  to  the  walls,  hic 
accQsSre  eum  n5n  est  situs,  Sest.  95,  this  man  was  not  allowed  to  accuu  him, 
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aaos.  imper5  often  has  the  accusative  with  a  passive  or  deponent  infinitive,  or 
with  fieri :  as,  praesentem  pectSniam  solvi  imperSvi,  Au,  2,  4,  i,  /  ham 
given  ortUrs  for  ready  money  to  be  paid.  Rarely  with  an  active  infinitive  parallel 
with  a  passive:  as,  eo  partem  nSvium  convenire  commefttumque  com- 
port2ri  imperat,  Caes.  C  3, 43, 2^  he  orders  part  of  the  vessels  to  rendezvous  there^ 
and  grain  to  be  brought.  In  the  passive,  a  personal  imperor  occurs,  like  iubeor 
(2201) :  as,  in  lautumils  dCduci  imperantur,  V.  5,  68,  orders  are  given  for 
them  to  be  taken  to  the  quarries.  See  also  1950.  permittO  has  sometimes  the 
acqisative  with  the  infinitive  fromTadtus  on,  usually  tne  subjunctive  with  ut  (1950). 

3903.  The  verbs  of  hindering.  prohibeS  and  impediS,  sometimes  have  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  *  as,  oarbari  nostrSs  ^avibus  Cgredi  prohibC- 
bant,  4,  24,  I,  the  savages  undertook  to  prevent  our  people  from  disembarking. 
The  infinitive  used  with  prohibeS  is  usuall  jr  passive  or  deponent,  quid  est  igitur 
quod  mC  impediat  ea  quae  probftbiha  mihl  videantur  sequi  ?  0^2,  8, 
what  is  tlure  thett  to  hinder  me  from  following  what  seems  to  me  to  be  probable  ?  See 
also  i960  and  1977. 

The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive  Accusative. 

2204.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  the  infinitive  alone, 
regarded  as  a  neuter  substantive,  may  be  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb, 
or  in  apposition  with  the  object :  as, 

(a.)  leporem  gustSre  fSs  nOn jputant,  5,  12,  6,  tasting  hare  they  count  a 
sin,  errSre  malum  dQcimus,  Off.  i,  i^,goitig  astray  we  hold  a  bad  thing, 
(b,)  ad  id  quod  Instituisti,  OrStOrum  genera  distineuere  aetStibus,  istam 
diUgentiam  esse  accommodltam  putO,  Br.  74, 1  think  your  accurate  schol" 
arsTiip  is  just  the  thing  for  your  projected  task  —  classifying  public  specUUrs 
chronologically, 

aa05.  The  infinitive  as  a  substantive  is  rarely  preceded  by  the  preposition  inter 
in  prose:  as,  multum  interest  inter  dare  et  accipere.  Sen.  Ben,  5,  10,  2, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  *grpe '  and  *  take,*    In  poetry  also  by  praeter. 

aaoC.  In  poetry,  the  infinitive  is  used  as  a  substantive  object  widi  such  verbs  as 
d5,  reddS,  adimS,  perdS :  as,  hie  ver€ri  perdidit,  PI.  B,  158,  this  youth  has 
lost  his  sense  of  shame. 


(B.)  The  Infinitive  as  Subject. 

2207.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  the  in- 
finitive alone,  present  or  perfect,  may  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb,  in  apposition  with  the  subject,  or  as 
a  predicate  nominative :  as, 

(a.)  mendScem  memorem  esse  oport6re,  Qttintil.  4,  2,  91,  that  a  liar 
should  have  a  good  memory,  (b.)  sequitur  illud,  caedem  senStum  iQdicftsse 
contrft  rem  ptlblicam  esse  factami  Afil.  12.  next  comes  this  pointy  that  the 
senate  adjudged  the  homicide  an  offence  against  the  state,  (c.)  exitus  fuit  5ri- 
tiSnis,  sib!  ntillam  cum  his  amicitiam  esse  posse,  4,  8,  z,  the  etid  ofthi 
speech  was  that  he  could  not  have  any  friendship  with  these  peopU. 
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2208.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  the  subject  (/i.)  with  impersonal 
verbs,  (^.)  with  est,  putator,  habetnr,  &c.,  and  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, a  genitive,  or  a  neuter  adjective  in  the  predicate. 

aaoQ.  (a.)  Some  of  the  commonest  impersonal  verbs  are  appftret,  decet. 
expedit,  licet,  lubet,  oportet,  praestat,  pudet,  rCfert.  Also  in  classical 
Latin,  attinet,  condQcit,  c5nstat,  dCdecet,  exsistit,  fallit,  interest,  iuvat, 
liquet,  obest,  paenitet,  patet,  pertinet,  placet,  displicet,  prOdest,  which 
are  used  as  live  verbs  by  Lucretius  and  Sallust  also.  Similarly  in  Plautus  and  Terence 
fOrtasse. 

aazo.  The  infinitive  is  occasionally  used  as  a  subject  with  verbs  other  than  the 
above  (2200):  as,  n5n  cadit  invidCre  in  sapientem,  TD.  3,  21,  envy  does  not 
square  wtth  our  ideas  of  a  sage,  carSre  nOc  sirnificat,  egCre  eO  quod 
habere  velis,  TD,  i,  8i{,  careo  means  not  having  wnrJ  you  wouhi  like  to  have. 

aaxx.  {b.)  Some  of  the  conunonest  abstracts  uiied  thus  with  est  are  flma,  fls 
and  nefSs,  fidSs,  iQs,  laus,  opus,  mds,  tempus.  From  Cicero  on,  opinio  and 
prSverbium.  In  Plautus,  audftcia,  c5nfidentia,  miseria,  negotium,  sce- 
lus,  &c.  For  genitives,  see  1237.  Neuter  adV^ctives  are  such  as  aequum,  ini- 
quum,  cSnsentSneum,  cridibile,  incrCdibile,  manifestum,  necesse, 
pfir,  rCctum,  &c.,  &c. 

aaia.  The  accusative  is  not  expressed  when  it  is  indefinite,  ^<?i/,  a  man, 
a  person^  anybody,  frequently  also  when  it  is  implied  in  some  other  case  in 
the  sentence :  as, 

nOn  tarn  praeclSrum  est  sdre  LatlnS  quam  turpe  nescire,  Br.  140, 
it  is  not  so  creaitable  to  be  a  Latin  scholar  as  it  is  disreputable  not  to  be.  mihl 
inter  virtfltSs  grammatic!  habCbitur  aliqua  nescire,  Quintil  i,  8,  21,  />f 
my  'eyes  it  will  be  one  merit  in  a  classical  scholar  not  to  be  omniscient,  temporl 
cCdere  semper  sapien^s  est  habitum,  Fam.  4,  9,  2,  bowing  to  the  inevitable 
has  always  passed  as  a  mark  of  wisdom,  peccftre  licet  nCmini,  Par.  20^  no 
man  is  at  liberty  to  sin.  An  indefinite  hominem,  aliquem,  or  t€,  is  rare  :  as, 
ilia  laus  est,  liberOs  hominem  educSre,  PI.  MG.  703,  it  is  a  crown  of  glory 
for  a  man  a  family  to  rear. 

22x3.  (i.)  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  the  unexpressed  indefinite  sub- 
ject of  the  infinitive  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as, 

nOn  esse  cupidum  pecflnia  est,  nOn  esse  emScem  vectlgal  est,  con- 
tentum  vCr5  suis  r€bus  esse  miximae  sunt  divitiae,  Par.  %\yfor  a  man 
not  to  have  desires^  is  money  down,  not  to  be  eager  to  buy  is  an  income;  but  ta  be 
satisfied  with  what  you  have  is  the  greatest  possible  wealth.  A  plural  predicate 
is  rare :  as,  esset  Cgregium  domesticis  esse  contentOs,  O.  22,  //  would  be 
a  grand  thing  for  people  to  be  satisfied  with  home  examples. 

22x4.  (2.)  When  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  implied  in  a  dative,  a 
predicate  noun  may  also  be  in  the  dative  .  as, 

mihl  neglegenti  esse  nOn  licet,  Att.  i,  17,  6,  //  will  not  do  for  me  to  be 
careless.  With  a  dative  and  licet,  however,  the  predicate  is  sometimes  in  the 
accusative :  as,  quod  si  civi  ROmSnO  licet  esse  Qlditinum,  Balb.  2^  now 
if  a  Roman  is  allowed  to  be  a  Gaditanian.  Regularly  so,  when  the  subject  is 
mdefinite  and  not  expressed  (2212) :  as,  haec  praescripta  servantem  licet 
mSgnificS  vivere,  Off.  i,  92,  a  man  who  holds  to  these  rules  may  live  a  nobli 
life. 
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2315.  The  infinitive,  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  nominative  or  accusative 
sometimes  has  a  neuter  attribute. 

Chiefly  thus  ipsum,  h6c  ip8um»  t5tum  hOc  :  as,  ipsum  LatinC  loqui 
est  in  mflgnS  laude  pSnendum,  Br,  i^o  Just  the  mere  aHliiy  of  talkinfr good 
Latin  is  to  be  accounted  highly  creditable.  Rarely  a  possessive^  meum,  tuum : 
as,  ita  tuom  c5nfert5  amSre  n€  tibi  sit  probr5,  PI.  Cur,  28,  so  shape  thy 
wooing  that  it  be  to  thee  no  shame. 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  EXCLAMATION. 

22x6.  The  infinitive  alone,  or  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  is 
sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise,  incredulity,  disapproval, 
or  lamentation :  as, 

nOn  pudCre,  T.  Ph,  233,  not  be  ashamed.  sedSre  tStOs  diCs  in  vHlS, 
Att.  12,  44.  2,  sitting  round  whole  days  and  days  at  the  country  place,  at  t€ 
R5mae  n5n  fore,  Att.  5,  20,  7,  only  to  think  you  loon't  be  in  Rome,  h5c 
posteris  memoriae  tramtum  iri,  L.  j,  67,  i,  to  think  this  will  be  passed  dawn 
to  generations  yet  unborn.  Often  with  a  -ne,  transferred  from  the  unex- 
pressed verb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends  (1503):  as,  tSne  h5c,  Acci, 
dicere,  tali  prddentiS  praeditum,  Clu,  84,  what?  you  to  say  this,  Accius,  with  . 
your  sound  sense.  The  exclamatory  infinitive  is  chiefly  confined  to  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Cicero.  I 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  INTIMATION. 
8217.  This  infinitive  has  already  been  spoken  of;  see  1535-1539. 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

2218.  The  present  infinitive  represents  action  as  go- 
ing on,  the  perfect  as  completed,  and  the  future  as  not 
yet  begun,  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  verb  to 
which  the  infinitive  is  attached. 

The  forms  of  the  infinitive  are  commonly  and  conveniently  called  tenses, 
though  this  designation  is  not  strictly  applicable. 

The  Present  Tense. 

2I2Z9.  In  itself,  the  present  infinitive  denotes  action  merely  as 
goin^  on,  without  any  reference  to  time.  With  some  verbs,  however, 
which  look  to  the  future,  the  present  relates  to  action  in  the  immediate 
future.  With  verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking,  and  saying,  it 
denotes  action  as  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  verb :  as, 
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2220-2223.]  Sentences :  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


[a.)  f acinus  est  rincire  civem  RSminum,  V.  $t  ^70,  $/  is  a  crime  to 
fmi  a  Roman  in  irons,  {b.)  audire  cupiS,  Caec,  %^  I  am  eagtr  to  htar, 
Antium  mS  recipere  cSgitO  a.  d.  v  N6n.  MSi.,  Att,  2,  9,  4,  /  am  meditat- 
ing going  back  to  Antium  the  third  of  May,  {c.)  errSre  e58  dicunt,  5,  41,  $, 
they  say  those  people  are  mistaken,  tempus  dixl  case,  T.  Nee,  687,  /  said  it 
was  time.  dicCs  tibl  SiculSs  asae  amicSa  ?  K  2, 155,  will  you  say  the  Sicil- 
ians are  friends  of  yours  t 

2230.  The  present  infiDitive  is  sometimes  used  with  memini,  recorder, 
memoriS  teneS,  and  with  some  analogous  expressions,  such  as  accCpimuSy 
fertur,  &c.,  to  represent  merely  the  occurrence  of  action  really  comp^eted, 
without  indicating  its  completion  :  as, 

memini  ad  m€  t€  scrlbere,  D.  38,  /  remember  your  writing  to  me.  mc- 
ministis  fieri  senfttOs  cOnsultum,  Mur.  lit  you  remember  a  decree  of  the 
senate  being  passed,  sed  ego  idem  recorder  longC  omnibus  anteterre 
D€mosthenem,  O.  23,  and  yet  I  rent  ember  putting  Demosthenes  far  abcve 
everybody  else,  hanc  acc€pimu8  agrOs  et  nemora  peranlre,  HR,  24,  we 
have  heard  of  this  goddess'' s  scouring  fields  and  groves,  Q.  MSximum  acc6- 
pimus  facile  cClSre,  tacCre,  Off.  i,  108,  we  have  heard  of  Fabius's  ready 
cleverness  in  keeping  dark  and  holdinr  his  totigue.  But  the  perfect  is  used 
when  the  action  is  to  be  distinctly  marked  as  completed :  as,  meministis  m6 
ita  distribuisse  causam,  RA.  122,  you  remember  that  I  arranged  the  case 
thus.  Sometimes  present  and  perfect  are  united :  as,  Helen€  capere  arma 
fertur,  nee  frStrCs  Crubuisse  deSs,  Trop.  3, 14, 19  (4,  13,  19),  Helen  is  said 
to  fly  to  armsy  and  not  to  have  Hushed  in  presence  of  her  brother  gods.  Here 
capere  relates  to  the  same  completed  action  as  the  more  exact  Srubuisse. 

222X.  With  verbs  of  saying,  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  promising,  the 
present  infinitive  sometimes  stands  for  the  future  (2236) :  as, 

cris  mSne  argentum  mihl  miles  dare  sS  dixit,  T.  Ph.  531,  the  soldier 
spoke  of  paying  me  the  money  early  in  the  morning,  m€  aibat  accersere, 
PI.  Ps.  iiiS,  /le  said  he  ^d  fetch  me  (2186).  quae  imperSrentur  facere 
dixSrunt,  2,  32,  3,  they  agreed  to  do  what  was  commanded. 

2222.  The  present  infinitive  dependent  on  a  past  tense  of  d€be5,  oportet, 
possum,  often  requires  the  English  perfect  infinitive  in  translation :  as,  quid  enim 
tacere  i>oterSmus  ?  Pis.  13,  for  what  else  could  we  have  done?  See,  however, 
1495.    '^^  ^^^  infinitive  perfect,  see  2230. 


The  Perfect  Tense. 

2223.  (i.)  The  perfect  active  infinitive  sometimes  serves  as  a  comple- 
ment of  dCbeO,  vols,  possum,  &c.  (216S) :  as, 

tametsi  statim  vicisse  dCbeS,  tamen  dB  meO  iflre  dScSdam,  RA.  73, 
though  I  am  entitled  to  come  off  victorious  at  onccyyet  I  will  waive  my  right; 
compare  vici,  I  am  victorious^  1608.  nil  vetitum  fCcisse  volet,  J.  14,  18c, 
nothing  forbidden  7oill  he  wish  to  have  done  ;  compare  ff  ci,  /  am  guilty.  un<& 
ilia  petuit  didicisse  ?  Div.  2,  51,  from  what  source  could  he  have  all  that 
information  acquired  f  bellum  quod  possumus  ante  hiemem  perfCcisse, 
L.  37,  19,  5,  the  war  which  we  can  have  ended  up  before  winter. 
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The  Infiniiive.  [2224-2229. 


aaa4.  (2.)  In  prohibitions,  the  perfect  active  infinitive  often  serves  as  a 
complement  of  nSlO  or  volS  (2168). 

Thus,  in  old  Latin,  n5lit5  dCvellisse,  PI.  Poen,  872,  do  tiot  have  had  it 
plucktd.  Particularly  so  when  dependent  on  nC  velit  or  n€  vellet,  in  legal 
style :  as,  nC  quis  convCnisse  sacrOrum  causi  velit,  L.  39,  14,  8,  that  no- 
body may  presttme  io  have  banded  with  oifiersfor  the  observance  of  the  mysteries. 
BACAS  •  viR  •  NEQVis  •  ADiESE  •  VELET,  CIL.  I,  196.  7.  inscription  of  l86 
B.  C,  that  no  male  should  presume  to  have  /tad  resort  to  the  Bacchants  (765 ;  48). 
n6  quid  Smisse  velit  insciente  dominO,  Cato,  RR.  5, 4,  ^  must  not  venture  to 
have  bought  anything  without  his  master's  knowledge^  of  a  head  farm-steward. 

222^.  In  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  complementary  perfect  infinitive  active 
is  sometimes  dependent  on  a  verb  of  will  or  effort,  such  as  cQrO,  labSrO,  tendO  :  as, 
tendentSs  opScS  PClion  inposuisse  OlympS,  H.  3,  4, 51,  on  shadowy  Olym^ 
pus  striving  Pelion  to  have  piled, 

TLII^,  Any  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  when  made  dependent  on 
a  verb  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking,  or  saying,  is  represented  by 
the  perfect  infinitive. 

Thus,  in  Theophrastus  scribit  CimSnem  hospitllem  fuisse :  ita  enim 
vllicis  imperSvisse,  ut  omnia  praeb€rentur,  Off,  2,  64,  Theophrastus  says 
in  his  book  that  Cimon  was  the  soul  0/ hospitality :  he  had  directed  his  stewards 
to  furnish  everything  required;  the  fuisse  represents  crat  or  fuit,  and  the 
imperSvisse  may  represent  imper&bat,  imperSvit,  or  perhaps  imperSve^^ 
rat,  of  direct  discourse.  praecO  dixisse  prdnQntiat,  V,  2,  75,  the  crier 
proclaims  ^  speaking  finished  *  (1605). 

2227.  The  perfect  infinitive  passive  with  fuisse  denotes  a  past  resulting 
state:  as, 

dic5  Mithridati  cOpi9s  omnibus  rCbus  SmatSs  atque  instrQctas 
fuisse,  urbemque  obsessam  esse,  IP.  20, 1  must  tell  you  that  Miihridates's 
troops  were  completely  armed  and  equipped,  and  that  the  town  was  under  siege. 
Here  5rnatas  fuisse  represents  Omatae  erant  (161 5),  and  obsessam  esse 
represents  obsidCbatur  (1595). 

2228.  (i.)  The  perfect  active  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  n5l5  or 
volQ,  especially  in  poetry,  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  verb  (2189) :  as, 

banc  te  ad  cCteras  virtQtCs  adiCcisse  velim,  L.  30,  14,  6, 1  only  wish 
you  Had  this  good  quality  added  to  the  rest. 

2229.  (2.)  vols  often  has  an  emphatic  perfect  passive  infinitive,  usually 
without  esse  (2230) ;  less  frequently  cupi5  and  rarely  n015 :  as, 

factum  V0I5,  PI.  B.  495,  As.  685, 1  want  it  done^  i.  e.  I  will.  illOs  moni- 
t5s  etiam  atque  etiam  vol5,  C.  2,  27,  I  want  those  people  cautioned  over  and 
over.  Particularly  common  in  Cicero,  not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust.  Also  with 
impersonal  infinitives  (1479)  *  ^>  obliviscere  ilium  adversariS  tu5  voluisse 
cOnsultum,  Att.  16,  16®,  lOt  you  must  forget  that  the  man  wanted  your  enemy 
provided  for. 
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2230-2236.]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 

2236.  The  perfect  infinttive  passive  or  deponent,  commonly  without  esse,  is 
often  used  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Cicero,  by  assimilation  with  past  tenses  of  verbs 
of  propriety,  such  as  aequum  est,  convenit,  decet,  and  oportet :  as,  n5n 
Oportuit  relictSs,  T.  Hau,  247,  they  should  n't  have  been  left.  t«  lovl  com- 
precStam  oportuit,  PI.  Am,  739,  you  should  have  said  your  prayers  to  Jove. 
The  perfect  active  is  less  common  :  as,  cSvisse  oportuit,  PI.  Am.  944,  you  should 
have  been  upon  your  guard.    For  V0I6,  cupiO,  n616,  see  2229. 

2231.  The  perfect  infinitive  of  completed  action  is  very  common  with  such  expres- 
sions as  satis  est,  satis  habeO,  iuvat,  melius  est,  paenitet,  &c.,  also  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  such  as  gaudeO,  &c. :  as,  in€  quoque  iuvat  ad  finem  belli 
PQnici  perv€nisse,  L.  31,  i,  \^  I  am  delighted  myself  to  luxve  reached  the  end  of 
the  Punic  war.  Oftentimes,  however,  in  verse,  the  use  of  the  perfect  is  often  partly 
due  to  the  metre.  ' 


The  Future  Tense. 

2232.  The  future  infinitive  is  only  used  as  a  representative  of  the  indica- 
tive,  and  not  as  a  substantive. 

2233.  For  the  future  infinitive  active  or  passive,  a  circumlocution  with 
fore  or  futQrum  esse  with  ut  and  the  subjunctive  present  or  imperfect  is 
often  used.  This  construction  is  necessary  when  the  verb  has  no  future 
participle  or  supine  :  as, 

spCrO  fore  ut  contingat  id  n5bis,  TD.  i,  82,  /hope  we  may  be  so  fortu- 
nate. clSmSbant  fore  ut  ipsi  s€  di  ulciscerentur,  V,  4,  87,  they  cried 
out  that  the  gods  would  avenge  themselves, 

2234.  fore  with  the  perfect  participle  of  a  passive  or  deponent,  represents  the 
future  perfect  of  direct  discourse ;  as,  debellStum  mox  fore  rSbantur,  L.  23, 
13,  6,  tney  thought  the  war  would  soon  be  over, 

M35.  ('•)  The  future  infinitive  is  commonly  used  with  iflr5,  minor, 
poUiceor,  pr5mitt0,  and  spSrO,  especially  when  the  leading  verb  and  the 
mfinitive  have  the  same  subject :  as, 

IQrivit  sS  nisi  victOrem  in  castra  nOn  reversQrum,  Caes.  C.  3,  87,  5. 
he  swore  he  would  not  come  bcu:k  to  camp  except  as  a  victor,  quod  s€  f actflr5s 
minSbantur,  Caes.  C.  2,  13,  4,  which  they  threatened  they  would  do,  obsidSs 
datQrOs  poUiciti  sunt,  4,  27,  i,  they  volunteered  to  give  hostages, 

2236.  (2.)  A  looser  present  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  the  above  verbs,  es- 
pedallv  in  old  Latin,  generally  without  a  subject  accusative.  Thus  with  iQrO  by  Cato 
and  Puiutus,  and  with  minor,  proclaim  with  threats^  by  Lucretius.  Similarly  dare 
pollicentur,  6, 9,  7,  they  offer  to  give,  rlliquOs  dCterrSri  spCrins,  Caes.  C,  3,  8, 
^hoping  that  the  rest  were  scared.  spCrO  nostram  amicitiam  nOn  egSre  tes- 
tlbus.  Fam.  2,  2, 1  trust  our  friendship  needs  no  witnesses.  As  possum  has  no 
future  infinitive,  the  present  of  this  verb  is  necessarily  used :  as,  t5tius  Qalliae  sCsC 
podri  posse  spCrant,  i,  3,  8,  they  hope  to  be  ctbl*  to  get  the  control  of  the  whole 
of  Gaul, 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.   [2237-2241. 


THE  GERUNDIVE  AND  GERUND. 

2237.  The  gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective  (899).  The  ger- 
und is  a  neuter  verbal  substantive,  used  only  in  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  singular.  Both  gerundives  and  gerunds  express,  in 
a  noun  form,  the  uncompleted  action  of  the  verb. 

2238.  Gerundives  and  gerunds,  like  the  Enelish  verbal  in  -ing^ 
were  originally  neither  active  nor  passive  (288),  but  might  stand  for 
either  an  active  or  a  passive.  In  time  a  prevailing  passive  meaning 
grew  up  in  the  gerundive,  and  a  prevailing  active  meaning  in  the 
gerund. 

A  gerund  may  be  followed  by  the  same  case  as  its  verb;  but  for  the 
gerund  of  verbs  of  transitive  use,  see  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265. 

2239.  Both  gerundives  and  gerunds  are  modified  like  verbs,  by  adverbs, 
not  by  adjectives. 

(i.)  The  Gerundive  Construction. 

2240.  The   gerundive    expresses,    in   an    adjective 

form,  the  uncompleted  action  of  a   verb  of  transitive 

use  exerted  on  a  substantive  object,  the  substantive 

standing  in  the  case  required  by  the  context,  and  the 

gerundive  agreeing  with  it. 

In  this  construction,  which  is  called  the  gerundive  construction ^ 
the  substantive  and  gerundive  blend  together  in  sense  like  the  parts  of 
a  compound. 

male  gerendQ  negOtiO  in  mere  aliSn9  vmcillant,  C.  2,  21,  <ntnn^to  bad 
business-managing  they  are  staggering  under  debts,  studium  agp-i  colendi, 
CM.  59,  the  occupation  of  land-titling,  vir  regendme  rSi  pQblicae  scientis- 
simus,  DO.  I,  214,  rt  man  of  great  experience  in  state-managing, 

(2.)  The  Gerund. 

2241.  The  gerund  expresses,  in  a  substantive  form, 
the  uncompleted  action  of  a  verb  which  has  no  direct 
object. 

ars  "^dvendi,  Fin,  i,  42,  the  art  of  livinjsr,  n5n  est  locus  ad  tergivcr- 
sandum,  Alt.  7,  i,  4,  *tis  no  time  for  shill'I-shall-I-ing,  sum  dSfessus  qume- 
ritandO,  PI.  Am,  1014,  /  'iw  all  worn  out  with  hunting,  8€  experiendS 
didicisse,  Ta.  1,  11,  he  hcul  teamed  by  experience, 
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2242-2244']    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 

2242.  Gerunds  of  verbs  of  transitive  use  are  exceptionally  found 
with  a  substantive  object  (2255,  2259,  2265),  and  regularly  with 
neuter  pronouns  and  neuter  plural  adjectives  to  avoid  amoieuitv 
(1 106).  ^     ^ 

a^endi  aliquid  discendique  causS,  Fin.  c  54,/<>r  M<  saJke  of  dmng  or 
learmng  something,  faciendi  aliquid  vcl  n5n  tmciendi  V6ra  ratio,  Plin.  Ep, 
6,  27,  4,  the  true  ground  for  doing  or  not  doing  a  thing,  artem  sC  trSdere 
▼€ra  ac  falsa  dllQdicand!,  DO.  2,  157.  that  he  passed  along  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  true  and  the  false,  regendi  cQncta  onus,  Ta.  i,  11, 
the  burden  of  governing  the  world. 

Cases  of  Gerunds  and  Gerundives. 
Nominative. 

2243.  The  nominative  of  the  gerundive  construc- 
tion, as  the  subject  of  sum,  denotes  action  which  is  to 
be  done. 

The  combination  acquires  the  meaning  of  obligation  or  propriety,  and 
this  meaning  also  passes  over  to  the  accusative  with  esse.  The  person  who 
has  the  action  to  do  is  put  in  the  dative  of  the  possessor  (121O.  Instead 
of  the  dative,  the  ablative  with  ab  is  sometimes  used,  particularly  where  the 
dative  would  be  ambiguous. 

tibi  haec  cflra  suscipienda  est,  F.  4,  69,  the  undertaking  of  this  care  ex- 
ists for  you^  x.t.you  must  utuiertake  this  charge.  Caesari  omnia  QnO  tem- 
pore erant  agenda :  vSxillum  prOpOnendum,  signum  tubi  dandum,  ab 
opere  revocandi  militSs,  aciSs  instruenda,  mllitCs  cohortandi.  signum 
dandum,  2,  20,  \tfor  Caesar  there  was  everything  to  be  done  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  the  standard  to  be  raised,  bugle  call  given,  soldiers  summoned  in  from 
their  work t  line  of  battle  to  be  formed,  soldiers  harangued,  signal  given  for  en- 
gagement, quaerenda  pecQnia  primum  est ;  virtQs  post  nummOs,  H.  E. 
I,  I,  53,  there  is  money-making  to  be  the  first  aim  :  character  second  to  dollars. 
adeundus  mihl  illic  est  homO,  PI.  iV.  1298,  /  must  draw  near  this  fellow. 
Caesar  statuit  sibi  RhCnum  esse  trSnseundum,  4,  16,  i,  Caesar  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  cross  the  Rhine,  ego  istum  iuvenem  domi  tenen- 
dum cSnseO,  L.  21,  3,  6,  for  my  part,  /think  that  young  man  ought  to  be  kept 
at  home.  €!  ego  i  mS  referendam  grStiam  n9n  putem  ?  Plane.  78,  should 
I  not  think  that  I  ought  to  show  my  gratitude  to  him  t  quid  S  mS  amplius 
dicendum  putStis  ?     V.  3,  6o,  what  more  do  you  think  that  I  need  say  ? 

2244.  fruendus,  fungendus,  potiundus,  Otendus,  vCscendus,  are  also 
used  in  this  construction,  chiefly  in  the  oblique  cases;  in  the  nominative 
the  impersonal  construction  (2246)  is  usual.  These  verbs  sometimes  have  a 
transitive  use  in  old  Latin  (1380). 

nOn  paranda  n5bi8  sGlum  ea,  sed  fruenda  etiam  est,  Fin.  i,  3,  that 
is  a  thing  which  we  must  not  only  obtain,  but  enjoy  as  well,  of  wisdom,  nee 
tamen  est  potiunda  tibi,  O.  9,  754,  she  is  not  to  be  won  by  thee.  Examples 
of  the  oblique  cases  in  this  use  are  cited  below. 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.   [2245-2249. 


2245.  habeO  with  the  gerundive,  as  an  eauivalent  of  est  mM,  est  tib!, 
&c.  (2243),  is  sometimes  found,  chiefly  in  late  writers  and  particularly  in 
Tacitus:  as, 

multi  habent  in  praediis,  quibus  frOmentum  aut  vinum  aliudve 
quid  desit,  inportandum,  Varro,  RR.  i,  i6,  2,  tnany  on  wAou  estates  corn  or 
wine  or  soHiething  else  is  lackhtgj  have  to  bring  it  in.  moltum  interest 
utrumne  dS  fQrtO  dicendum  habeSs  an  dS  civibus  tnicidatis,  Ta.  D,  37, 
//  makes  a  great  differeitce  whether  you  have  to  speak  about  a  tfuft  or  about  the 
murder  of  Romans,  si  nunc  primum  statuendum  habCrCmus,  Ta.  14,  44t 
if  we  had  to  decide  the  point  Uhdayfor  t/u  first  time, 

2246.  The  neuter  of  verbs  of  intransitive  use  takes  the  imper- 
sonal construction  with  eat.  Verbs  ofcITnarily  transitive  also  take 
the  impersonal  construction  when  used  without  an  object. 

nunc  est  bibendum,  H.  i,  37,  i,  now  drinking  exists^  i.e.  turwwe  must  drink, 
inambulandumst,  PI.  As,  6S2, 1  must  be  moving  on.  ego  ampUus  dSUbe- 
randum  cSnseO,  T.  Ph,  457,  /  opine  there  must  be  more  pondering,  lin^ae 
moderandumst  mihl,  PI.  Cu,  486,  /  must  check  my  tongue,  omne  animal 
cOnfitendum  est  esse  mortSle,  DN.  3,  32,  it  must  be  admitted  that  every 
living  thing  is  destined  to  die.  nSmO  umquam  sapiSns  prOditOii  crSden- 
dum  put2vit,  V.  i,fi,no  wise  man  ever  held  that  a  traitor  was  to  be  trusted, 

22^7.  The  impersonal  construction  with  an  object  in  the  accusative,  is 
old-fashioned  and  rare. 

canSs  paucQs  habendum,  Varro,  RR,  i,  21^  one  should  keep  but  few  dogs. 
aetemSs  quoniam  poenis  in  morte  timendumst,  Lucr.  i,  1 11,  since  pun- 
ishment eterne  they  have  in  death  to  fear.  This  construction  occurs  oftenest 
in  Lucretius  and  Varro ;  once  in  Plautus,  a  few  times  in  Cicero  for  special 
reasons,  and  here  and  there  in  later  writers.    Not  in  Caesar  or  Horace. 

2248.  The  gerundive  sometimes  acquires,  in  itself,  the  meaning  of 
obligation  or  propriety,  which  it  properly  has  only  when  combined 
with  sum,  and  becomes  a  mere  adjective,  used  in  any  case. 

fdrmi  expetendi  llberSlem  virginem,  PI.  Per.  521,  afreeborn  maid  of 
shape  delectable.  L.  BrOtO,  prfncipe  hQius  miximC  cOnservandi  generis 
ct  nOminis,  Ph.  3,  1 1,  Brutus^  the  first  of  this  most  highlv  cherished  house  and 
name,  huic  timendO  hosti  obvius  fui,  L.  21,  41,  4, 1  met  this  dreadful  foe, 
AthSnis,  multa  visenda  habentis,  L.  45, 27, 1 1,  Athens^  which  contains  many 
sights  worth  a  visit, 

2249.  The  attributive  gerundive  (2248),  particularly  with  a  negative, 
in-  privative,  or  vix,  may  denote  possibility,  like  the  verbal  in  -bills :  as, 

labQrSs  nOn  fugiendOs,  Fin.  2,  11 8,  inevitable  labours.  Polybius,  haud- 
quSquam  spemendus  auctor,  L.  30,  45,  5,  Polybius^  an  authority  by  no 
means  despicable,  infandum,  rSgina,  iubSs  renovare  dolOrem.  V.  2,  3,  thou 
bidst  me^queeuy  rehearse  that  woe  unspeakable,  vix  erat  crSdendum,  5,  28,  1, 
//  was  hardly  credible,  praedicibile  aliquid  et  gl5riandum  ac  prae  sC 
ferendum,  TD,  5,  49,  something  laudable  and  vauntable  and  displayabU  as 
well. 
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2250-2252.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


Accusative. 

2250.  (i.)  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  construction  is 
used  with  loco  and  conduco,  with  suscipi5,  habeo,  and 
cQr5,  and  with  verbs  of  giving  or  assigning. 

With  the  verbs  of  giving  or  assigning  (such  as  dO,  trSdO,  committO,  at- 
tribuO,  divid5,  relin(|u5,  permittO,  dSnotO),  the  emphasis  often  gravitates 
towards  the  substantive,  and  the  gerundive,  as  an  explanatory  appendage, 
acquires  the  meaning  of  purpose.  So  in  Piautus  with  the  verbs  of  asking 
(rog5  and  pet5). 

(a.)  caedundum  condQzI  ego  ilium : :  turn  optumumst  locSs  efferen- 
dum,  PI.  Aid.  567, 1  engaged  htm  for  killing  i  :  tlienyou  V  betUr  contract  f'^ 
hisfufteral  (1709).  sfgnum  conlocandum  cOnsulSs  locSvSrunt,  Cat,  3,  20, 
the  consuls  let  out  t/ie  erecting  of  the  statue.  redSmptor  qui  columnam  ulam 
condQxerat  faciendam,  Div.  2, 47,  t/te  contractor  who  had  undertaken  the  mak- 
ing of  that  pillar,  vellem  suscCpissSs  iuvenem  regendum,  Att,  10,  6,  2,  / 
wish  you  luid  undertaken  training  the  young  man.  aedem  habuit  tuendam, 
v.  1, 130,  he  had  the  looking  after  the  temple,  ag^m  d€  nostrd  patre  colen- 
dum  habSbat,  T.  Ph.  364,  he  had  the  tilling  of  a  farm  from  my  father. 

(^.)  COIRAVIT-  BASILICAM  •  CALECANDAM,  CIL.  I,  I166,  he  superintended 
the  town  hall  plastering.  p5ntem  faciendum  cQrat,  i,  13,  lyhe  attends  to  a 
bridge's  being  made^  i.  e.  Jias  it  made.  cOnsuUbus  senStus  rem  p&blicam 
dSfendendam  decUt,  Ph.  8,  15,  the  senate  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  state  to 
the  consuls.  agrOs  plSbl  colendSs  dedit,  RP.  3,  16,  he  gave  lands  to  the 
common  people  to  till.  Antigonus  Eumenem  prop!nqms  sepeliendum 
trididit,  N.  18,  13,  4,  Antigonus  delivered  Eumenes  to  his  kinsfolk  to  be  buried. 
attribuit  nC8  trucfdandOs,  C.  4.  13,  us  he  handed  02>er  to  be  slaughtered. 
sauciGs  militSs  ctkrandGs  dividit  patribus,  L.  2,  47,  12.  he  apportioned  the 
wounded  soldiers  among  the  senators  to  cure,  haec  porcis  comedenda 
relinquCs,  H.  ^.  i,  7, 19,  you  7/  leave  them  to  the  pigs  to  eat.  civis  RdmSnOs 
trucidandOs  dSnotSvit,  IP.  7,  he  specified  Romans  for  slaughter. 

(c.)  quae  Qtenda  visa  semper  vicini  rogant,  PI.  Aul.  96,  traps  that 
the  neighbours  are  always  asking  the  use  of  artoptam  ex  proxumO  Qten- 
dam  petO,  PI.  Aul.  400,  /  *m  going  for  the  use  of  a  breadpanfrom  ttexi  door. 

2251.  When  such  a  verb  is  passive,  the  accusative  becomes  nominative. 
simulScrum  DfSnae  tollendum  locatur,   V.  4,  76,  the  moving  of  the 

statue  of  Diaim  is  let  out.  dilaceranda  feris  dabor  SUitibusque  praeda. 
Cat.  64,  152,  /  shall  be  given  a  prey  for  beasts  and  birds  to  tear.  trSditique 
fStiSUibas  Caudium  dQcendi,  L.  9, 10,  2,  and  they  were  delivered  to  the  fettats 
to  be  taken  to  Caudium. 

2252.  (2.)  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  used  with  a  preposition,  usually  ad.  If  the  verb  is 
of  transitive  use,  the  gerundive  is  proper,  not  the  gerund  (2240). 

This  construction  is  used  with  verbs  (including  verbs  of  hindering),  with 
substantives  generally  to  denote  purpose,  and  with  adjectives  which  have  the 
meaning  of  capable^  fit^  easy^  useful^  &c..  &c. 
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TIu  Gerundive  and  Gerund.   [2253-2255. 


{a.)  hie  in  noxiist,  ille  ad  dicendam  causam  adest,  T.  Ph,  266,  when 
A  V  in  trouble^  B  turns  up  to  make  excuses  for  him.  ad  pScem  petendam  ad 
Hannibalem  vSnit,  L.  21,  13,  i,  //^  />  come  to  Hatinibal  to  sue  for  peace,  ad 
eSs  rSs  cGnficiendSs  Orgetorix  dSligitur,  i,  3,  3,  Orgetorix  is  chosen  to  do 
this,  dant  sS  ad  IQdendum,  Fin.  5,  42,  they  devote  themselves  to  playing. 
palQs  ROmSnGs  ad  Insequendum  tardSbat,  7,26,  2,  a  morass  hindered  the 
^  Romans  from  pursuit,  ut  peditSs  ad  transeundum  impedirentur,  Caes.  C. 
1, 62,  2,  so  that  the  infantry  were  /tampered  in  crossing,  {b.)  causa  ad  obiQr- 
gandum,  T.  Andr.  iy>,  a  reason  for  finding  fault,  spatium  sQm2mu8  ad 
cOgitandum,  Fin.  4,  i,  let  ns  take  time  for  thought,  alter  occSsiOnem  sibi 
ad  occupandam  Asiam  oblStam  esse  arbitritur,  IP.  4,  the  other  thinks  a 
chance  is  given  him  for  seizing  all  Asia,  {c.)  homo  nOn  aptissimua  ad 
iocandum,  DN.  2,  46,  a  man  not  very  well  fitted  to  be  a  joker,  nimis 
doctus  illest  ad  male  faciendum^  PI.  E.  378,  too  well  the  fellow  *s  trained  at 
playing  tricks.  fiteb2tur  eO  cibO  qui  esset  faciUimus  ad  concoquendum, 
Fn.  2,  64,  he  made  use  of  the  sort  of  food  which  ivas  easiest  to  digest. 

2253.  Other  prepositions  are  sometimes  used:  as,  inter,  in  old  Latin, 
Livy,  and  later  writers ;  ob,  once  in  Ennias,  rarely  in  Cicero  and  Sallust ;  in 
and  ante,  very  rarely,  but  even  in  the  classical  period;  circS,  propter,  and 
super,  late  and  very  rare. 

mOrSs  sS  inter  IQdendum  dStegunt,  Quintil.  1,3,  12,  character  discovers 
itself  during  play,  ob  rem  iQdicandam  pecQniam  accipere,  V,  2,  78,  to 
take  money  for  passing  judgement  on  a  case. 

Dative. 

2254.  The  dative  of  the  gerundive  construction  is  used 
with  adjectives,  verbs,  and  phrases  of  ability,  attention,  and 
adaptation,  with  titles  of  office,  and  with  comitia,  election. 

This  construction  is  not  very  common  in  classical  Latin,  where  few  verbs 
and  substantives  take  it  instead  of  the  usual  ad  and  the  accusative  (22^2). 
In  old  Latin,  it  is  also  joined  to  adjectives  and  participles ;  in  Cicero  it  is 
thus  used  only  with  accommodStus,  in  Caesar  only  with  pir.  From  Livy 
on,  the  construction  becomes  a  very  favourite  one. 

tills  iactandis  tuae  sunt  cOnsuStae  mantis,  PI.  Vid.  y^your  hands  are 
used  to  throwing  dice,  optumum  operi  faciundS,  PI.  R.  757,  most  suitable  for 
carrying  on  his  trade,  praeesse  agr5  colendO,  RA.  50,  to  superintefid farm 
managing,  cum  diSs  vSnisset  rogStiSni  ferendae,  Alt.  i,  14,  5,  when  the 
.  day  came  for  proposing  the  bill,  hibemis  oppfignand^s  hunc  esse  dictum 
diem,  5,  27,  5,  that  this  was  the  day  set  for  attacking  the  winter  quarters. 
c5nsul  plScandis  dis  habendGque  dilSctfi  dat  operam,  L.  22,  2,  i,  the  con- 
sul devotes  himself  to  propitiating  the  gods  and  raising  troops.  DSmosthenCs 
cQrStor  mQris  reficiendis  fuit,  OG.  19,  Demosthenes  was  commissiotter  for 
repairing  the  walls,  iiiviri  rSi  pQblicae  cdnstituendae,  L.  Epit,  120,  a 
commission  of  three  for  reorganizing  the  state,  comitia  collSgae  subrog^dO 
habuit,  L.  2,  8,  3,  he  held  an  election  for  appointing  a  colleague. 

2251;.  In  the  dative,  a  transitive  gerund  with  an  object  in  the  accusative  is  found 
two  or  three  times  in  Plautus. 
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2256-2259-]  Sentences:  Nouns  0/  ike  Verb. 


2356.  Late  writers  sometimes  use  the  dative  of  the  gerundive  construc- 
tion instead  of  a  final  clause  (1961) :  as, 

subdtlcit  ez  aciC  legiOnem  faciendis  castris,  Ta.  3,  21,  ^  withdraws  a 
legion  from  the  field  to  build  a  camp,  nidum  mollibus  plQmis  c5nsteraunt 
tepSfaciendls  5vis,  simul  nS  dQrus  sit  infantibus  pullls,  Plin.  NH,  10, 92; 
they  line  the  nest  with  sop  feathers  to  warm  the  eggs,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from 
being  uncomfortable  to  their  young  brood. 

2257.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  used  chiefly  by  old  and  late  writers, 
and  is  confined  in  the  best  prose  to  a  few  special  phrases. 

OsculandO  meliust  pausam  fieri,  PI.  Ji.  1205,  'tis  better  that  a  stop  bepttt 
to  hissing.  tQ  nee  solvendO  eris,  Ph.  2,  4,>'<w  were  neither  solvettt.  sc  •  ARF, 
i.  e.  8cribend5  arfuSrunt,  CIL.  1, 196, 2,  there  were  present  when  the  document 
wcu  put  in  writing,  quod  scribendO  adfuisti,  Fam.  15,  6,  2,  because  you 
were  present  at  the  writing. 


Genitive, 

2258.  (i.)  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  used  with  substantives  or  adjectives. 

{a.)  tacendl  tempus  est,  PI.  Poen,  741,  it  *s  time  to  be  still.  8p€8 
potiundl  oppidi,  2,  7,  2,  the  hope  of  overpowering  the  town  (2244).  summa 
difficultis  nivigandl,  ^,  12,  5.  the  greatest  difficulty  in  sailing,  proelil  com- 
mittendl  signum  dedit,  2,  21,  3,  he  gave  the  signal  for  beginning  the  battle. 
ezemplO  eOrum  clftdSsfuit  ut  M&rs!  mitterent  OrStSrCs  picis  petendae, 
L.  9,  45,  18,  their  downfall  was  a  warning  to  the  Marsians  to  send  eiwoys  to 
sue  for  peace,  sive  nivCs  dSiciendl  operis  essent  missae,  4,  17  ^lo^  or  if 
vessels  for  breaking  down  the  works  had  been  sent.  Particularly  with  causi, 
gritii,  or  rarely  ergO  (1257),  to  denote  purpose:  as,  frOmentandi  causS. 
4,  12,  ly  for  foraging,  vitandae  suspIciOnis  causS,  C,  i.  la  to  avoid  sus" 
picion.  mOneris  fungendi  grSti9,  RF.  i,  27,  for  the  sake  of  doing  one*s  duty. 
illiusce  sacrl  coercendl  ergO,  Cato,  FF,  139,  because  0/ thinning  out  yon 
hallowed  grove. 

(b.)  quam  cupida  eram  hUc  redeundl,  T.  Hec.  91,  ho^o  eager  I  was  to 
return  here,  homine  perit5  dSflniendl,  Off.  3,  60,  a  man  accomplished  in 
drawing  distinctions,  perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  cGnsciOs 
dSlendae  tyrannidis  indicSret,  TD.  2,  52,  lu  stood  out  against  the  worst 
sooner  than  betray  his  confederates  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny.  msuStus 
nSvigandl,  5>  6,  3,  unused  to  sailing.  studiGsus  audiendl,  N.  i^,  3,  2,  an 
eager  listener,  nescia  tolerandl,  Ta.  3,  i,  ignorant  what  patience  was. 
nandi  pavidus,  Ta.  Jf.  j,  14,  afraid  to  swim.  With  adjectives,  the  gerun- 
dive construction  is  not  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  the  gerund  not  in 
Plautus.  Terence  has  the  gerund  with  cupidus,  Cato  with  studiOsus.  The 
construction  is  of  slow  growth  before  Tacitus,  who  greatly  developed  it. 

2259.  In  the  genitive,  a  transitive  gerund  with  an  object  in  the  accusa* 
tive  is  rare ;  ordinarily  the  gerundive  is  used  (2240). 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.  [2260-2264. 


t€  dSfrQdandi  causft,  PI.  Mat,  (A-j^for  the  purpose  of  cheating  you,  cupi- 
dus  tS  audiend!.  DO.  2,  16,  eager  to  hear  yoti,  summa  SlQdendi  occfisi5st 
mihi  nunc  senSs,  T.  Ph.  885,  /  ^ve  ttow  a  splendid  ehance  the  graybeards 
of  eluding,  nC  sol  UberantU  (2260)  atque  ulciscendl  R5m&nds  occS- 
siOnem  dimittant,  5,  58,  2,  that  t/iey  should  not  let  slip  the  chance  of  freeing 
themselves  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  Romans,  signum  coUi|^endi  vSsa 
dedit,  L.  24,  16,  14,  lie  gave  the  signal  to  pack  their  things, 

aa6o.  nostri,  vostri  (or  vestri),  and  sul,  being  singular  in  form  (649) 
have  often  a  singular  gerundive. 

nOn  tarn  sui  cSnservandi  quam  tu5nim  cOnsiliOrum  reprimendSrum 
caus2  profQgCrunt,  C.  1,7,  they  fled^  not  so  much  to  protect  themselves  as  to 
crush  yottr  plans,  vCnisse  tempus  ulciscendi  sui,  Sest,  28,  that  the  time  was 
come  for  them  to  revenge  themselves,  vestri  adhortandi  causft,  L.  21,  41,  i, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  you, 

ta6x.  This  gerundive,  being  mistaken  for  a  gerund,  is  occasionally  used 
with  a  real  plural,  rarely  with  a  singular.  This  use  is  found  in  old  Latin, 
Lucretius,  Varro,  and  here  and  there  in  Cicero,  as  well  as  in  late  Latin. 

nOminandi  istOrum  tibi  erit  cOpia,  PI.  Cap.  852,  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  name  them,  poenirum  solvendi  tempus,  Lucr.  5,  1225,  the  time  of  lay- 
ing penalties,  exemplOrum  Cligendi  potestfts,  Inv.  2,  c,  a  chance  of  picking 
out  examples,  IQcis  tuendi  c5piam,  PI.  Cap,  1008,  a  chance  to  look  upon  the 
light, 

2262.  (2.)  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  is  used 
predicatively  with  sum. 

rCrium  imperium,  auod  initio  cOnservandae  llbertitis  fuerat,  S.  C, 
6,  7,  the  authority  of  the  king,  which  had  originally  served  to  uphold  freedom, 
cStera  in  xii  minuend!  sQmptQs  sunt  limentitiOnisque  ftUiebris,  Leg.  2, 
59.  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Ttvelve  Tables  are  conducive  to  the  abating  of 
extravagance  and  keening  at  funerals,  concordiam  Ordinum,  quam  dis- 
solvendae  tribtlniciae  potestStis  rentur  esse,  L.  5,  3,  5,  the  union  of  the 
classes,  which  they  believt  serves  to  break  doitm  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  This 
use  is  not  common.  It  is  found  rarely  in  Sallust  and  Cicero;  chiefly  in 
Livy. 

2263.  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction,  without  a  substantive 
or  adjective  {2258)  or  the  verb  sum  (2262),  is  occasionally  used  to  denote 
purpose :  as, 

quae  ille  cSpit  iCgum  ac  libertStis  subvortundae,  S.  />*.  Phit,  10, 
which  he  began  in  order  to  overthrow  freedom  and  the  laws,  of  civil  war. 
Unum  vincirf  iubet,  magis  Qsurpand!  ifiris  quam  qxiia  Unius  culpa  foret, 
Ta.  /^.  4,  25,  he  ordered  one  into  irons,  more  to  vindicate  his  authority  than  be- 
cause  an  individual  was  to  blasne.  This  use  occurs  very  rarely  in  Sallust, 
chiefly  in  Tacitus  and  late  Latin.    Once  in  Terence  with  the  gerund. 

2264.  Tacitus  has  the  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  two  or  three  times 
with  a  judicial  verb(i2So)  to  denote  the  charge:  as,  occupandae  r£i  pQblicae 
argui  nOn  poterant,  Ta.  6,  10,  they  could  not  be  charged  with  an  attempt  on  the 
throne, 
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2265-2267.]   Sentences:  Notins  of  the  Verb. 


Ablative. 

2265.  In  the  ablative  a  transitive  gerund  with  a  substantive  object  is  not 
uncommon. 

fritrem  laudandO,  Leg.  i,  i,  in  quoting  your  brother.  \  lar^C  partiendO 
praedam,  L.  21,  5,  5,  Ay  a  lavish  distribution  of  the  spoil.  This  use  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  Livy. 

2266.  (i.)  The  ablative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  denotes  means,  less  often  cause,  rarely  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances, or  time,  or  respect. 

Means :  Caesar  dandd  sublevandO  ign5scund5,  CatO  nihil  larriundd 
gl5riam  adeptus  est,  S.  C,  J4,  3,  Caesar  gained  refutation  by  giving,  helpinf;, 
and  pardoning,  Cato  by  lavishing  no  gifts,  opprimi  sustentandO  ac  pr5lS- 
tandO  nfillO  pactO  potest,  C.  4, 6,  /'/  cannot  be  crushed  by  patietuc  and  procras- 
tination, Livy  has  this  ablative  with  the  adjective  contentus  (1377):  nee 
iam  possidendis  pQblicis  agris  contentGs  esse,  6,  14,  i\,that  they  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  the  public  lands.  Cause  :  aggerundS 
cttrvom  aquS,  PI.  Cos.  124,  bowed  with  water  carrying,  flendO  turgiduli 
rubent  ocelli,  Cat.  3,  18,  with  weeping  red  and  stoolleti  are  her  eynt.  Manner 
and  circumstances:  rare  in  old  Latin:  not  in  Caesar  or  Cicero:  bellum 
ambulandO  cSnfecSrunt,  Caelius  in  Fam,  8,  15,  i>  they  strolled  throttgh  the 
war.  senex  vincendS  f actus,  L.  30,  28,  ^  maturing  in  victories.  Time : 
cum  plausum  meO  nOmine  recitandO  dedissent,  Att.  4,  i,  6,  when  they  had 
applauded  on  the  reading  of  my  name,  partibus  dividendis  ipsi  regiO  CvCnit, 
L.  25,  30,  6,  at  the  distribution,  the  district  fell  to  him.  Respect :  LatinC 
loquendO  cuivis  erat  pir,  Br,  128,  in  his  use  of  Latin  he  was  a  match  for 
anybody, 

2267.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  also  accompanied  by  a  preposition,  ab,  d5,  in,  or 
ex  ;  rarely  by  pr5. 

ntlllum  tempus  ill!  umquam  vacibat  aut  i  scribendO  aut  i  cOgi* 
tand5,  Br.  272,  he  never  had  any  time  free  from  writing  or  from  thinking-. 
quod  verbum  ductum  est  i  nimis  intuendO  f5rtQnam  alteiius,  TD,  3, 
20,  a  word  which  is  derived  from  booking  too  closely  at*  another^ s  prosperity,  of 
the  word  invidia.  consilium  illud  dS  occltkdendis  aedibus,  T.  ^«.'784, 
that  idea  about  barring  up  the  house,  nihil  dS  causS  discendS  praecipiunt, 
DO.  2, 100,  they  give  no  instruction  about  studying  up  a  case,  vostra  OritiO  in 
rt  incipiundS,  T.  Ph.  224,  your  remarks  when  we  started  in  with  this  affair. 
AfricSni  in  r€  genindS  celeritltem,  V,  c,  25,  Africanus's  swiftness  in  exe- 
attion,  vix  ex  gritulandO  SminSbam,  PI.  Cap.  504^  /  barely  got  my  head 
above  their  congratulations,  quae  virtQs  ex  prOvidendO  est  appellSta 
prQdentia,  Leg,  1,  60,  a  virtue  which  from  ^foreseeing*  is  called  foresight. 
pro  liberandi  amid,  PI.  Per,  4^26,  for  setting  free  a  leman,  prO  ope  fe* 
rendi,  L.  23,  28, 11,  instead  of^oing  to  the  rescue.  In  this  use  ab  is  not  found 
in  Plautus  or  Terence,  nor  de  m  Plautus,  nor  toO  in  Terence,  cum  is  found 
in  Quintilian,  super  once  in  Horace,  then  in  Tacitus,  sine  once  in  Varro.. 
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The  Supine.  [2268-2272. 


2a68.  With  a  comparative  expression,  the  ablative  of  the  gerundive  Is  found 
once:  nQllum  officium  referendS  grStiS  magis  necessSrium  est,  Off.  \y 
47,  no  obligation  is  more  binding  than  the  returning  of  a  favour.  The  gerundive 
construction  in  the  ablative. of  separation  (1302)  is  tound  rarely  in  Livy  and  Pliny 
the  younger;  Livy  has  also  the  gerund:  as,  Verminmin  absistere  sequendO 
coSgit,  L.  29,  33,  8,  he  forced  Vermina  to  abandon  his  pursuit. 


THE   SUPINE, 

2269.  The  supine  Is  a  verbal  substantive.  The  form  id  -nm  is  an 
accusative.  The  form  in  -fL  is  used  sometimes  as  a  dative,  sometimes 
as  an  ablative. 

The  Supine  in  -um. 

2270.  The  supine  in  -um  denotes  purpose  with  verbs  of 
motion  (1166) :  as^ 

abiit  piscStum,  PI.  H.  898,  he  V  gone  a  fishing,  neu  noctH  Irem  obam- 
bul2tum,  PI.  Tri.  315,  /t^/  logo  a  prowling  by  night.  legiOne  Oni  frQmen- 
t2tum  missS,  4«  32,  i,  one  legion  being  sent  a  foraging,  sessum  it  praetor, 
^^'^'  3>  74>  l^^  praetor  is  going  to  take  his  seat,  spectStum  veniunt,  veniunt 
spectentur  ut  ipsae,  O.  A  A,  i,  99,  they  come  to  see  and  eke  for  to  be  seen. 
This  use  is  very  common  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  less  common  in  Cicero  and 
Caesar.  It  is  found  not  infrequently  in  Sallust  and  particularly  in  Livy ; 
sporadically  in  the  Augustan  poets.  In  late  prose  it  is  almost  confined  to 
archaistic  writing.  In  classical  Latin,  purpose  is  more  commonly  expressed 
b]^  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  a  gerundive  or  gerund 
with  ad  or  causS.    See  also  2164. 

2271.  The  most  common  supines  in  -um  are  cubitum,  dormltum,  Crep- 
tum,  frdmentaitum,  grStulStum,  nUntiitum,  oppQg^itum,  Oritum,  pSs- 
tum,  perditum,  petitum,  salQtStum,  sessum,  supplicitum.  Thev  are 
found  chiefly  with  eO  and  veniO.  nQptum  is  also  common  with  dO,  coUoc5, 
&c. 

aaya.  The  supine  in  -um  may  be  followed  by  the  same  construction  as  its 
verb:  as, 

{a.)  Accusative :  deSs  salQtStum  atque  ux5rem  modo  intr9  dCvortor 
domum,  PI.  St.  534,  1*11  fust  turn  in  honte  to  greet  my  gods  and  my  wife. 
lSg9t5s  ad  Caesarem  mittunt  rogStum  auxilium,  i,  11,  2,  they  send  envoys 
to  Caesar  to  beg  aid,  opptlgnStum  patriam  nostram  veniunt,  L.  21,  41,  13, 
they  come  to  assail  our  country.  Classical  writers  generally  avoid  this  use  of 
the  accusative,  {b.)  Dative :  servitum  tibi  m8  abdOcitd,  PI.  Ps.  C2o,  take 
me  away  to  slave  for  you.  n5n  ego  Gr^s  servitum  mStribus  ib5,  V.  2,  786, 
not  I  shall  go  to  be  the  serf  of  Grecian  dames,  (c.)  Subordinate  clause :  iSgitl 
veniSbant :  Aedui  questum  quod  HarQdSs  finCs  eQrum  popuISrentur, 
I.  37»  I.  envoys  came :  the  Aeduaus  to  complain  ^because  the  Harudians  were 
laying  their  country  waste '  (1853).  iSeStOs  ad  Caesarem  misCrunt  5rStum 
nS  sS  in  hostium  numerO  dQceret,  6,  32,  i,  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  beg 
that  he  would  not  regard  them  in  the  light  ofeftemies, 
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2273^2277*]   Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


1273.  The  supine  in  -um  followed  by  iri  fonns  the  future  passive  infini- 
tive: as, 

earn  ezceptum  iri  putO,  AU,  7,  22,  i,  I  think  that  there  is  a  going  to  ca^ 
ture  him,  i.  e.  that  he  is  going  to  be  captured.  Here  iri  b  used  impersonally 
and  eum  is  the  object  of  ezceptum.  This  infinitive  is  found  half  a  dozen 
times  in  old  Latin,  oftenest  in  Cicero,  rarely  in  other  writers ;  not  in  the 
Augustan  poets.    For  the  common  periphrasis,  see  2233. 


The  Supine  in  -Q. 

2274.  The  supine  in  -u  is  used  with  fSs,  nefSs,  and  adjec- 
tives, chiefly  of  such  meaning  as  easy^  goody  pleasant^  strange^  or 
their  opposites. 

Only  a  few  supines  in  -H  are  found ;  the  commonest  are  audltQ, 
cOgnitti,  dicta,  factii,  inventfi,  memorStQ,  natQ,  vIsQ. 

si  hOc  ffts  est  dictQ,  TD.  5,  38,  if  heaven  alloivs  us  to  say  so.  difficile 
dicta  est  d6  singulis,  I*\im.  i,  7,  2,'it  is  hard  to  say  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
quaerunt  quod  optimum  factH  sit,  V,  i,  68,  they  ask  what  the  best  thing  is 
to  do.  quid  est  tarn  iocundum  cGgnittk  atque  audita  ?  DO.  i,  31,  what 
pleasure  is  greater  to  mind  and  ear  ?  palpebrae  mollissimae  tictfi,  DN.  2, 
142,  the  eye/ids  are  very  soft  to  the  touch.  With  such  adjectives  the  dative  is 
commonly  used  (1200) ;  or,  particularly  with  facilis  or  difficilis,  the  gerun- 
dive construction  with  ad  (2252) ;  for  the  infinitive,  see  2166.  The  supme  in 
-Q  is  found  chiefly  in  Cicero  and  Livy.  Very  rare  in  old  Latin,  Sallust, 
Caesar  (who  has  only  factQ  and  nStQ),  and  the  poets.  From  the  elder  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  on,  it  gets  commoner. 

2275.  The  supine  in  -Q  sometimes  introduces  a  subordinate  sentence, 
but  it  is  never  used  with  an  object'  in  the  accusative. 

quoivis  facile  scitO  est  quam  fuerim  miser,  T.  Hec.  296,  anybody  can 
easily  understand  how  unhappy  I  was.  incrCdibile  memorSttk  est  quam 
facile  coaluerint,  S.  C.  6,  2,  //  is  an  incredible  tale  hc7tf  readily  tkey  grew  into 
one.  vidStis  nefis  esse  dictfl  miseram  fuisse  tSlem  senecttltem,  CM.  13, 
you  see  that  it  were  a  sin  to  say  that  an  old  age  like  his  was  unhappy. 

2276.  The  supine  in  -H  is  found  rarely  with  opus  est  (1379),  dignus  and 
indignus  (1392) :  as, 

ita  dicta  opus  est,  T.  Nau.  941,  thus  thou  must  tteeds  say.  nihil  dignum 
dicta  9ctum  his  cSnsulibus,  L.  4»  30,  4,  nothing  loorth  mentioning  was 
done  this  year.  For  dignus  with  qui  and  the  subjunctive,  see  1819;  for 
opus  est  with  the  infinitive,  221 1. 

2277.  In  Plautus  and  Cato,  the  supine  in  -a  is  very  rarely  used  like  an  ablative  of 
separation  (1302):  as,  nunc  opsonSta  rede5,  PI.  Men.  288,  I^m  only  Just  back 
from  the  caterer's,  primus  cubita  surgat,  postr€mus  cubitum  eat,  Cato, 
RR»  5,  5,  let  him  b*  first  to  get  up  from  bed  and  last  to  go  to  bod. 
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The  Participle.  [2278-2281. 


THE  PARTICIPLE. 

2278.  The  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective.  Like  the  adjec- 
tive, it  is  inflected  to  agree  with  its  substantive.  Like  the  verb, 
it  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  it  is  active  or  passive,  and  it 
expresses  action  as  continuing,  completed,  or  future.  It  may 
also  be  followed  by  the  same  case  as  its  verb. 

Time  of  the  Participle. 

2279.  (i.)  The  time  to  which  the  participle  refers  is  indicated  by 
the  verb  of  the  sentence. 

aSr  effluSns  htlc  et  illQc  ventOs  efficit,  DN,  2,  loi,  M/  air  by  streaming 
to  and  fro  produces  winds,  convSni  hodiS  adveniSns  quendam,  T.  Eu,  234, 
I  met  a  man  as  I  was  coming  to^ay,  manQs  tendentSs  vftam  OrSbant,  L. 
44,  42,  4,  with  hands  outstretched  they  begged  their  lives,  Croesus  Halyn 
penetrans  mSgnam  pervertet  opum  vim,  oracle  in  Div.  2,  115,  Croesus, 
when  Halys  he  shall  eross^  will  overthrow  a  mighty  realm,  benignititem 
tuam  mihl  expert©  praedicis,  PI.  Merc,  2&f),ihou  vauntest  to  me  who^ve 
proved  thy  courtesy,  cOnsecQtus  id  quod  animO  prOposuerat,  receptui 
can!  iHssit,  7,  47,  i,  having  accomplished  what  he  had  desigtud,  he  gave  orders 
to  sound  the  retreat,  Dion^ius  Syricfisis  expulsus  Corinth!  puerOs 
docSbat,  TD,  3,  27,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse^  Dionysius  kept  school 
at  Corinth,  ISgSti  dizCrunt  sS  rC  dSliberSti  ad  Caesarem  reversQrOs, 
4,  9, 1,  the  eftvoys  said  that  they  would  come  back  to  Caesar  after  they  had 
thought  the  matter  over, 

aaSo.  (a.)  The  perfect  participle  of  cleponents  is  sometimes  used  with 
past  tenses  or  their  equivalents  to  denote  incomplete  contemporaneous 
action.    So  occasionally  a  perfect  passive. 

{a.)  Metellum  esse  rati  portSs  clausCre,  S.  /.  69,  i,  supposing  that  it 
was  Metelltis,  they  closed  their  gates,  gavlsus  ill5s  retinSri  iQssit,  4,  13,  6, 
with  pleasure  he  gave  orders  for  their  detention,  persuident  Rauracis  uti 
e5dem  fisi  cdnsilid  proficfscantur,  i,  5,  4,  they  coaxed  the  Rauraci  to  adopt 
the  same  plan  and  go,  sOlStus  iQssit  sapientem  pSscere  barbam,  H.  .S".  2, 
3,  35,  consoling  me  he  bade  me  grow  a  philosophic  beard.  This  use  is  not  found 
m  old  Latin,  very  rarely  in  Cicero.  Sallust  and  Caesar  use  a  few  verbs  thus. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Augustan  poets  and  Livy.  In  late  writers, 
especially  Tacitus,  it  is  frequent  {b.)  servum  sub  furcS  caesum  medi5 
Cgerat  circO,  Ln  2,  36,  i,  he  had  driven  a  slave  round,  flogged  under  the  fork, 
right  in  the  circus.  With  this  compare  servus  per  circum,  cum  virgis 
caederetur,  furcam  ferCns  ductus  est,  Div,  1,  55,  <i  slave  with  the  fork  on 
his  neck  was  driven  through  the  circus,  flogi^ed  with  rods  the  while  (1872).  But 
the  perfect  passive  has  its  ordinary  force  (2279)  in  verberibus  caesum  tS 
in  pistrinum  dSdam,  T.  Andr*  199,  /  Ul  give  you  a  flogging  and  then  put  you 
in  the  mill. 

aaSi.  For  the  perfect  participle  with  forms  of  sum  and  ful,  see  1608, 
1609;  for  the  conative  present  participle,  2301;  reflexive,  1482. 
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2282-2285.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


The  Attributive  Participle. 

2282.  The  present  or  perfect  participle  is  often  used  as  an 
adjective  to  express  a  permanent  condition  :  as, 

Screm  5rat5rem,  incSnsum  et  agentem  et  canOrum  fori  strepitas 
dSsiderat,  Br.  317,  the  noisy  forum  requires  an  impetuous  speaker^  inspired  and 
dramatic  and  sonorous,  L.  Abuccius,  homo  adprimS  doctus,  Varro,  RR. 
3,  2»  17,  Abuccius^  an  eminently  learned  man.  alii  facCtI,  flGrentCs  etiam  et 
OmSti,  O.  20,  others  are  brilliant^  even  bright  and  elegant,  id  tib!  renOntiS 
futtlrum  ut  sis  sciSns,  T.  Andr,  508, 1  give  you  notice  this  will  happeti,  that 
you  may  be  prepared. 

2283.  The  future  participle  is  found  as  an  adjective  in  the  Augustan 
poets  and  in  late  writers.  Cicero,  however,  has  futtirus  in  this  use  with 
r€8  and  a  few  other  words. 

dS  mansQram  urbem,  V.  3,  85.  grant  a  city  that  shall  abide,  iirmus 
pariSs  et  dtlrStfirus,  Ta.  D.  22,  a  strong  and  durable  wall,  signa  osten- 
duntur  S  dis  rSrum  fatttrirum,  DN.  2, 12,  signs  of  future  events  are  disclosed 
by  the  gods.    For  the  future  participle  with  forms  of  sum,  see  1633. 

2284.  Many  participles  have  become  complete  adjectives,  and  as 
such  are  capable  of  composition  or  comparison,  or  take  the  case  re- 
quired by  an  adjective. 

(a.)  nOmen  invicti  imperStQris,  V.  4,  82,  the  invincible  generaTs  name. 
pQrus  et  insQns  si  vlv6,  H.  S.  i,  6,  69,  pure  and  guiltless  if  I  live  (749). 
(b.)  solQtus  venSficae  scientiGris  carmine,  H.  Epod.  5,  71,  freed  by  some 
craftier  witch* s  charm,  homo  Srudltissimus,  Verrts,  F.  4-  126,  Verres, 
most  accomplished  of  men.  (c.)  tibi  sum  oboediSns,  PI.  MG.  806,  /  Un  your 
obedient  (1200).  t8  c5nfidd  ea  facttkrum  quae  mihl  intellegSs  mSximC 
esse  accommodSta,  Fam.  3,  3,  2,  t  feel  confident  that  you  will  do  what  you 
shall  feel  most  appropriate  to  my  interests  (1201).  For  the  genitive  with  such 
participles,  see  1260. 

2285.  A  perfect  participle  in  agreement  with  a  substantive  often 
contains  the  leading  idea,  and  may  be  translated  like  an  abstract  sub- 
stantive with  a  genitive  dependent.  The  nominative  is  rarely  thus 
used. 

This  construction  expresses  the  completed  action  of  the  verb  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  the  gerundive  construction  (2240)  expresses  uncom- 
pleted action. 

(a.)  Joined  with  substantives :  inifiriae  retent5nim  equitum  ROmi- 
nOrum,  3, 10,  2,  the  outrages  of  Roman  knights  detained^  i.  e.  in  the  detention  of 
Roman  knights.  servStl  c5n8ulis  decus,  L.  21,  46,  10,  the  credit  of  saving 
the  consul,  male  administrStae  prOvinciae  urgCbitur,  Ta.  6,  29,  he  was 
charged  with  malcufministration  of  his  province.  5  quid  soldtls  est  beitius 
cQris  ?    Cat.  31, 7,  oh  what  is  sweeter  than  the  putting  off  of  care  f 

(b.)  Joined  with  prepositions :  ab  conditi  urbe  Sd  llberStam,  L.  i,  60, 
^tfrom  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  liberation  thereof  post  nStSs  ho- 
minSs  improbissimus,  Br.  224,  the  greatest  reprobate  since  the  creation  of  man. 
ante  cIvitStem  datam.  Arch.  9,  before  the  gift  of  the  cititenship. 
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The  Participle.  [2286-2290. 


(r.)  In  the  nominative:  verv  rare  before  Livy:  dCpressa  hoetium 
classis,  Arch,  21,  the  sinking  of  the  enemy s  fleet,  angCbant  ingentis  splri- 
tQs  virum  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  Smissae,  L  21,  i,  5,  what  tortured  the  high- 
souled  hero  was  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  cfiius  turbivit  nitid58 
ezstinctus  passer  ocellOSi  J*  6,  7,  whose  sparkling  eyne  the  sparrow* s  death 
bt:dimnted, 

2286.  This  use  of  the  participle,  though  old,  is  not  common  before  Livy, 
who,  like  Tacitus,  has  it  frequentl^^,  both  with  substantives  and  with  prepo- 
sitions. Very  rare  in  Caesar,  rare  in  Cicero,  who,  however,  uses  it  both  with 
substantives  and  with  a  few  prepositions.  In  old  Latin  (not  in  Terence),  it 
is  found  with  the  substantives  opus  and  Qsus,  in  Cato  with  post,  in  Varro 
with  propter :  as,  mi  hoxnine  convent58t  opus,  PI.  Cur.  302,  /  needs  must 
see  the  man,  propter  mare  congelStum,  Varro,  R/i.  i,  2,  4,  by  reasott  of 
the  freezing  of  the  sea  water.  For  the  participle  alone  with  Qsus  est  and 
opus  est,  see  1382. 

The  Substantive  Participle, 

2287.  Participles  sometimes  become  substantives,  especially  the 
perfect  participle :  as, 

vivit  gnlta,  T.  Fh,  7^'^ your  daughter  *s  alive.  d€  demens5  su5,  T.  Ph. 
43,  out  of  hit  allowance.  institOtum  tenSbimus,  TD.  4, 7,  we  will  hold  to  our 
fundamental  idea.  Adverbs,  not  adjectives,  are  commonly  used  to  qualify 
perfect  participles  used  as  substantives ;  for  examples,  see  1440.  The 
masculine  singular  is  rarely  used  as  a  substantive;  the  neuter,  both  singular 
and  plural,  is  common,  particularly  with  prepositions. 

2288.  The  masculine  plural  of  the  perfect  participle,  when  used  as  a 
substantive,  generally  denotes  a  definite  class  06  persons :  as, 

ut  damniti  in  integrum  restituantur,  vincti  solvantur,  V.  c,  12,  that 
the  condemned  go  scot-free,  the  imprisoned  are  set  at  liberty.  Catilina  cum 
ezpeditis  in  piimi  aciS  vorsfiri,  S.  C.  60,  4,  Catiline  bustling  round  in  the 
van  with  the  Itght  infantry,  CvocStis  equOs  sQmit,  7, 65,  5,  he  took  away  the 
veterans*  horses.  Rarely  not  denoting  a  definite  class :  as,  missf  intercipi- 
untur,  5,  40,  I,  the  men  who  had  been  sent  (i.e.  on  a  particular  occasion)  are 
cut  of. 

2289.  The  perfect  participle  alone  sometimes  serves  as  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  instead  of  an  abstract  substantive  (2285) :  as, 

n5tum  furSns  quid  fSmina  possit,  V.  5, 6,  the  knowlcd,^e  of  what  a  woman 
in  her  wrath  can  do.  pr5nflntiStum  repente  nS  quia  violSrCtur,  multitQ- 
dinem  exuit  armis,  L.  4,  59,  7,  the  sudden  proclamation  that  nobody  was  to 
be  harmed t  deprived  the  people  of  their  weapons.  This  use  b  found  chiefly 
in  Livy,  once  or  twice  in  Cicero;  not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust. 

2290.  The  present  participle  is  rarely  a  substantive  in  the  nominative  and 
ablative  singular,  but  often  in  the  other  cases. 

in  cOnstituentibus  rem  pQblicam,  Br,  45,  among  the  founders  of  a  state. 
multae  insectantSs  dCpellunt,  DI^.  2,  127,  many  drive  off  their  pursuers. 
nee  praeterita  nee  praesentia  abs  t8,  sed  futtlra  exspectO,  Fam.  2,  8, 
If  I  do  tiot  expect  from  you  the  past  or  the  present,  but  the  future, 
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aa9x.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  present  participle  is  often  best  trans- 
lated by  an  English  abstract :  as, 

cachinnOs  inridentium  commovSbatf  Br,  2i6»  A/  provoked  guffaws  of 
derision,  miztSs  terrentium  paventiumque  dimOrCs,  L.  22,  5,  4,  ntingled 
cries  of  exultation  and  terror,  prim5  gaudentium  impettl,  Ta.  H,  1,  4,  r'n 
the  first  outburst  of  joy, 

aaga.  The  future  participle  is  very  rarely  used  as  a  substantive. 

auditQnim  dictfUri  cHra  dSlectat,  Quintil.  11,  3, 157,  deliberation  on  tJU 
part  of  one  who  is  on  the  point  of  speaking  attracts  his  prospective  hearer, 
hav2,  imperitort  morittlri  tS  sauQtant,  Suet.  Claud,  21,  emperor ,  all  hail! 
the  doomed  give  thee  greeting.  This  use  is  found  in  late  writers*  as  in  Tacitus 
and  Curtius  once  each,  and  half  a  dozen  times  in  Pliny  the  younger.  Cicero 
and  Sallust  have  futdnis  thus  (2283) :  as,  abs  tC  futOra  exspectO,  Fam,  2, 
8,  I,  from  you  I  expect  the  future,  supplicia  in  post  futUrOs  composuit, 
S.  Fr.  Lep,  6,  he  invented  penalties  for  men  unborn. 


The  Appositive  Participle. 

2293.  The  appositive  participle  is  a  loose  substitute  for  a 
subordinate  sentence  introduced  by  a  relative  or  by  a  conjunc- 
tive particle. 

2294.  (i.)  The  appositive  participle  may  represent  a  relative  sen- 
tence: as, 

nOvi  ego  BpicQreOs  onnia  sigiUa  venerantCs,  DN.  i,  8^,  why,  I  know 
Epicureans  who  bow  the  knee  to  all  sorts  of  graven  images,  ConOn  mfirOs 
dirutOs  i  LJhiandrS  reficiendds  cQrat,  N.  9,  4,  5,  Conon  superintended  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Lysander,  The  future 
participle  is  poetic  and  late  (2283) :  as,  servSs  itQnim  Caesarem  in  Britan- 
nOs,  H.  I,  35,  1% guard  Caesar  who  against  the  Britons  is  to  march, 

2295.  (2.)  The  appositive  participle,  representing  other  sen- 
tences, may  express  various  relations:  as,  (a,)  time,  \b,)  cause  or 
means,  (r.)  purpose,  {d,)  concession,  (^.)  hypothesis,  (/:)  descrip- 
tion or  the  manner  of  an  action,  like  an  adverb. 

For  the  ablative  absolute  in  such  relations,  see  1362-1374,  particularly 
1367. 

(a,)  Time :  vehemCns  sum  exoriCns,  quom  occidO  vehementior,  PI. 
R.  Ti^  furious  am  I  at  my  risings  when  I  set  more  furious  still,  occisus  est 
8  c€n5  rediSns,  RA,  97,  he  was  murdered  on  his  way  home  from  a  dinner- 
party, dnam  noctem  sOlam  praedGnCs  commorSti,  sccCdere  incipiunt 
SyrScQsSs,  V,  5,  95,  the  freebooters,  after  tarrying  but  one  night,  began  to  draw 
near  Syraaise.  The  future  is  late  (2383) :  as,  primum  omnium  virOrum 
fortium  itflri  in  proelia  canunt,  Ta.  o.  3,  ox  the  chief  of  all  brave  heroes^ 
they  sing  of  him  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  going  to  battle,  of  Herct|)es. 
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(b.)  Cause  or  means:  mOtum  ezspectfins  dilectum  habSre  instituit, 
6,  I,  I,  since  hi  anticipated  a  rising,  he  determined  on  recruiting  Irocps.  mo- 
veor  ton  amic5  orb&tus,  £.  xo^I  am  certainly  ajfected  at  being  bereaved  of  such 
a  friend,  dextrS  datS  fidem  futOrae  amidtiae  sanzisse,  L.  i,  i,  8,  ^ 
giving  his  right  hafui  he  gave  a  pledge  of  future  friendship,  quae  contuSns 
animus  accSdit  ad  cOgnitiOnem  deOnim,  DN,  2, 153,  through  the  contem- 
plation of  these,  the  mind  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  gods.  The  future  par- 
ticiple is  late:  as,  neque  illis  itldicium  aut  vSritSs,  quippe  eOdem  diS 
diversa  pari  certSxnine  postulSttlris,  Ta.  H.  i,  32,  tliey  had  neither  sound 
judgement  nor  sincerity ,  since  on  tlie  same  day  they  were  to  make  conflicting  dc' 
mands  with  equal  vehemence. 

{c)  Purpose :  the  future  participle,  commonly  with  a  verb  of  motion  : 
ad  CltLsium  venSrunt,  legiOnem  KOmfinam  castraque  oppQgnSttLri,  L. 
10,  26,  7,  they  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Clusium,  to  assail  tne  Roman  legion 
and  camp,  ascendit  ipse,  iSttLrus  auxilinm,  Plin.  Ep.  6, 16, 9^  he  went  aboard 
in  person  to  go  to  the  rescue.  laetO  compISrant  litora  coetQ  vistLri  Aenea- 
das,  V.  5,  107,  in  happy  company  they^d  filled  the  strand  to  see  Aeneas*  men, 
rediSre  omnSs  BonSniam,  nirsus  cSusiliSttLri,  Ta.  H.  2,  53,  thev  all  went 
back  to  Boiogfui  for  a  second  constdtation.  This  use  appears  first  in  C. 
Gracchus  as  dted  by  Gellius,  then  once  in  Cicero  and  Sallust  each,  and  a 
few  times  in  the  poets.  From  Livy  on,  it  grows  commoner.  In  the  poets, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,  it  is  sometimes  joined  with  a  conditional  idea  or  protasis  : 
as,  Sgreditur  castris  ROmSnus,  vSllum  inv9stLrus  ni  cOpia  pQgnae 
fieret,  L.  3,  60,  8,  the  Roman  marches  out  of  camp^  proposing  to  assault  the 
stockcide  utUess  battle  were  offered. 

{d.)  Concession :  qui  moitSlis  nStus  condiciSnem  postuICs  immor- 
tUium,  TV.  3,  ;j6,  thou  who,  though  bom  to  die,  layest  claim  to  the  state  of  the 
deathless.  bCstiis,  quibus  ipsa  terra  fundit  pSsttis  abundantis  nihil 
labOrantibus,  Fin.  2,  in,  the  beasts^  on  which^  though  they  toil  not,  earth  lav- 
ishes  sustetiance  in  profusion.  Often  with  tamen  or  the  like  accompanying 
the  verb :  as,  ibi  vehementissimC  perturb&tus  Lentulus  tamen  et  sig- 
num  et  manum  suam  cOgnOvit,  C3, 12,  thereupon  Lentulus,  though  thrown 
into  the  most  extreme  coftfusion,  did  yet  recognize  his  own  hand  and  seal.  For 
quamquam  and  quamvis,  see  1900,  1907.  Ovid  and  Propertius  sometimes 
have  licet :  as,  isque,  licet  caeli  regiOne  remOtOs,  mente  deOs  adiit,  O. 
15,  62,  he  in  (he  spirit  to  the  ^s  drew  nigh,  though  they  are  far  away  in  heaven's 
domain.    The  future  participle  is  rare  and  late. 

(e.)  Hypothesis :  quid  igitur  mihl  ferSrum  laniStus  oberit  nihil  sen- 
tienti  ?  jD,  i,  104,  what  hurt  will  the  clawing  of  wild  beasts  do  me  if  I  have 
no  feeling  f  appSrSbat  nOn  admissOs  prOtinus  CarthSginem  ittirOs,  L. 
21,  9,  4,  it  grew  obvious  that,  if  not  given  audience,  they  wotdd go  to  Carthage 
forthwith.  For  other  examples,  see  21 10.  For  the  participle  with  quasi  or 
ut,  and  in  late  writers  with  tamquam  or  velut,  see  21 21.  The  future  parti- 
ciple is  rare  and  late. 

(/)  Description  or  manner :  haec  properantSs  scrfpsimus,  Alt.  4,  4>, 
/  have  written  this  hastily,  i.  e.  in  haste  yours  truly,  dictator  et  magister 
equitum  triumphantSs  in  urbem  rediBre,  L.  2,  20,  13,  the  dictator  and  his 
master  of  the  horse  returned  to  the  city  in  triumph.  incendSbat  haec  flCtfl 
et  pectus  verberSns,  Ta.  i,  23,  he  lent  passion  to  his  words  with  tears  and 
beating  of  his  breast.  vinctOs  aspiciunt  catCnis  liberSs  suOs,  V.  5,  108, 
they  behold  their  own  children  held  in  bondage. 
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2396.  The  participle  with  a  negative  may  be  translated  by  wUkaut:  as, 

id  ilia  iinivorsum  abripiet  baud  existumSns  quantS  labSre  partum, 
T.  Ph.  45,  my  lady  Ul  j^ab  it  all  without  a  thought  of  all  the  toil  it  cost  to  get. 
nOn  rogStOs  tlltrS  offerre  auzilium,  L.  34*  23,  3,  that  without  being  asktd^ 
they  offer  assistance  of  their  own  accord. 

The  Predicative  Participle. 

2297.  habeS  is  sometimes  used  with  certain  perfect  participles  to 
express  an  action  continuing  in  its  consequences.  faci5,  d5,  and  in 
old  Latin  reddo  and  c1ir5,  with  a  perfect  participle,  are  emphatic  sub- 
stitutes for  the  verb  to  which  the  participle  belongs. 

{a.)  quae  nOs  nostramque  adulSscentiam  habent  dCspicatam  et 
quae  nOs  semper  omnibus  cruciant  modis,  T.  Eu.  383,  who  hold  us  and 
our  youth  in  scorn  and  torment  us  in  every  way,  in  eS  prOvinciS  pec&niSs 
mSgnSs  collocStSs  habent,  IP.  18,  they  have  itwested  large  funds  in  that 
province.  ClOdii  animum  perspectum  habeO,  cOgnitum,  iCldic9tum,  ad 
Br.  I,  I,  I,  Clodius's  mind  I  have  looked  into  thoroughly^  probed ^  formed  a 
judgement  on.  clausum  lactl  ac  raOntibus  et  circumftlsum  suis  cOpiis 
habuit  hostem,  L.  22,  4»  5,  his  enemy  he  had  shut  in  by  lake  and  mountains 
and  surrounded  by  his  troops.     See  also  1 606. 

{b.)  missa  haec  face,  T.  Ad.  006,  let  this  pass.  vSrum  haec  missa  faciO, 
RA.  76,  but  I  let  this  pass.  MSnlium  missum  fecit,  Off.  3,  112,  he  let  Man- 
lius  go.  factum  et  ctlr&tum  dabO,  PI.  Cas.  439,  /  7/  nave  it  done  and  seen 
to.  str9t3s  legiOnSs  LatinOrum  dabO,  L.  8,  d,  6,  /  will  lay  the  Latin  legions 
low.  ego  iam  te  commOtum  reddam,  T.  Andr.  864,  77/  soon  have  you 
worked  up.  inventum  tibi  ci!lr9b5  tubm  Pamphilum,  T.  Andr.  684,  /  7/ 
have  your  Pamphilus  looked  up  for  you.  In  classical  writers,  faciS  only  is 
found  in  this  use  and  only  with  the  participle  of  mittS ;  dO  occurs  in  late 
writers ;  reddO  and  cQrO  only  in  old  Latin.  All  these  verbs  are  usually  in 
the  future  tense  or  its  equivalent.  For  voIO,  cupiO,  and  nOlO  with  the  infin- 
itive passive  without  esse,  see  2229. 

2298.  The  present  participle  is  used  predicatively  with  verbs 
signifying  represent^  and  with  verbs  denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
or  mind :  as, 

facit  SScratem  disputantem,  DN.  i,  31,  he  represents  Socrates  dis- 
cussing, quasi  ips5s  indiixi  loquentCs,  L.  3,  /  have  brought  ott  the  men 
themselves  as  speaking,  nOn  ilium  miserum,  ignSnim  clstls  su!,  redeun- 
tcm  9  cBna  vidStis  ?  KA.  98,  do  you  not  see  the  poor  man.  little  dreaming  of 
his  fate  ^  returtting  from  the  dinner?  n6n  audivit  dracOnem  loquentem, 
Div.  2, 141,  he  did  not  hear  the  serpent  speaking.  This  use  is  found  in  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Horace,  Nepos,  Vitruvius.  and  Livy.  Once  in  Piso  (consul  133  B.  c.), 
as  cited  by  Gellius,  7,  9,  6.  Verbs  denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses  or 
mind  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  to  denote  the  fact  or  action  ;  see 
2175.  For  audio  with  cum,  see  1870.  For  the  infinitive  without  esse  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  see  2184. 

2299.  A  passive  with  a  verb  meaning  represent  is  expressed,  for  lack  of  a 
present  passive  participle, by  the  infinitive  (2175).  The  infinitive  active  is  rare. 
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(a.)  cOnstnii  S  deO  atque  aedificSri  inundum  facit,  DN,  i,  19,  he  rep- 
resents the  world  being  put  together  and  built  by  the  gods,  (b.)  poCtae  impen- 
d€rc  saxum  TantalO  faciunt,  TD,  4,  35,  the  poets  represent  a  rock  hinging 
over  Tantalus.  Rarely  the  participle  (2298)  and  the  infinitive  are  united :  as, 
PolyphSmum  HomSrus  cum  ariete  conloquentem  facit  Siusque  lau- 
dftre  fOrtQnSs,  TD,  5,  115,  Homer  represents  Polyphemus  chatting  with  the 
ram  and  his  envy  of  the  ram*s  estate.  But  the  perfect  infinitive  active  must 
be  used  when  the  action  is  to  be  distinctly  marked  as  completed,  for  lack  of 
a  perfect  active  participle :  as,  fScit  DolSbella  Verrem  accSpisse,  F.  i,  100, 
Dolabella  represented  Verres  as  having  received. 
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(A.)   SOME    OCCASIONAL    PECULIARITIES  OF 

VERBS. 

2300.  In  many  cases  where  in  English  a  verb  like  wish  or  try  to  have  a 
thing  done,  can^  must,  or  am  allowed  to^  is  used,  the  equivalent  Latin  verb  is 
omitted.  As  this  use  generally  extends  through  the  entire  system  of  the 
verb,  examples  of  the  nouns  of  the  verb  and  of  subordinate  sentences  thus 
used,  are  conveniently  included  here. 

The  Conative  Use. 

2301.  A  verb  b  sometimes  used  to  denote  action  proposed, 
attempted,  or  begun,  but  not  necessarily  carried  out.  This  is 
called  the  Conative  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

ancillSs  dSdS,  T.  Hec.  773.  /  try  to  give,  or  /  offer  up  the  servant  girls. 
sine  iiUS  dubitStiOne  condemnant,  Clu.  75,  without  a  moment* s  hesitation 
they  vote  to  condemn,  dum  id  inpetrant,  rl.  Cap.  233,  as  long  as  they  *re 
trying  to  get  it.  si  plficSs  inlacrimSbilem  PlfltOna,  H.  2,  14,  5,  shouldst 
thou  the  stonyhearted  Pluto  strive  to  melt,  si  discCdSs,  J.  7,  50,  should  yon 
attempt  to  leave,  in  ciiriam  abiScit,  quam  vivus  Cverterat,  Mil.  90,  Jte 
shoved  the  corpse  into  the  senate  houses  which  the  man  in  his  lifetime  had  done 
hi^  best  to  overthrow,  adsurgentem  rSgem  umbGne  resupinat,  L.  4,  19,  5, 
with  the  boss  of  his  shield  he  put  the  king  flat  on  his  back,  when  he  tried  to 
get  up. 

230a.  This  use  is  particularly  common  in  the  imperfect  indicative  :  as, 

nostras  ingredi  prohibSbant,  5,  9,  6,  they  tried  to  stop  our  people  from 
getting  in.  ApellCs  faciCbat,  Plin.  NH.prcuf  26,  Apelles  undertook  to  do 
ihisy  or  an  attempt  of  Apelles's.  sCdSbant  tumultfls.  sSdandO  interdum 
movSbaht,  L.  3, 15,  7,  they  tried  to  quell  the  riotings^  but  by  trying  they  started 
them  once  in  a  while  afresh,  num  dubitSs  id  mC  imperante  facere,  quod 
iam  tuJ  sponte  faciCbSs  ?  C  i,  13,  do  you  possibly  hesitate  to  do  at  my  com- 
Viand  wJiat  you  wanted  to  do,  as  it  was,  yourself?  The  conative  use  is  not 
very  common  in  old  Latin*  but  more  frequent  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  on. 

2303.  When  the  conative  use  is  to  be  expressed  more  distinctly,  a  form  of  vol6 
or  cdnor  is  used,  or  a  frequentative,  like  vCnditO,  try  to  sell,  adventO,  strive  to 
come, 
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The  Causative  Use. 

2304.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  not  what  the  subject  actually 
does  himself,  but  what  he  has  another  do.  This  is  called  the  Causative  Use 
of  the  verb :  as, 

animi  causS  mihi  n&vem  faciam,  PI.  R,  ^'^^  just  for  diversion  I  *ll  build 
me  a  yacht,  cum  vellet  sibi  2nulum  facere,  aurificem  iGssit  vocSri,  K 
4,  56,  wanting  to  make  him  a  ring,  he  ordered  a  goldsmith  to  Ife  called,  coni'- 
plurSs  pauperis  mortuOs  suO  sdroptii  extulit,  N.  5,  4,  3,  he  buried  a  good 
many  poor  dead  people  at  his  own  expense^  i.  e.  had  them  buried.  Also  in  the 
passive:  as,  tondCmur,  Quintil.  i,  6,  44,  we  get  shaved.  When  ^eater  ex- 
actness b  required,  having  a  thing  done  may  be  expressed  more  distinctly  by 
faciO  (1965},  by  c&rO  (2250),  or  by  iubed. 


The  Potential  Use. 

2305.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  action  that  can  be 
done,  and  especially  action  that  can  be  done  at  any  time.  This  is 
called  the  Potential  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

clSrS  oculis  video,  PI.  MG.  630,  lean  see  distinctly.  proptereS  quod  inter 
flnCs  HelvStiOrum  et  Allobrogum  Rhodanus  fluit  isque  nOnn&llis  locis 
vadO  trSnsItur,  1,6,  2,  because  the  Rhone  runs  between  the  district  of  the  Hel- 
vetians and  Allobrogans^  and  the  river  in  some  places  can  be  forded^  or  is  ford- 
able.  Particularly  with  a  negative  :  as,  apertS  adtllantem  nSmO  nOn  videt, 
Z.  99,  an  open  flatterer  anybody  can  see  through.  nOn  facile  diiiidicfitur 
amor  vSrus  et  nctus,  Fam.  9,  16,  2,  real  love  and  pretended  love  cannot  easily 
be  told  apart,  ub!  Crassus  animadvertit,  8u9s  cOpiSs  nSn  facile  didQcI, 
n5n  cunctandum  existimSvit,  3,  23,  7,  whett  Crassus  saw  that  his  forces 
could  not  easily  be  divided,  he  thought  he  ought  to  lose  no  time,  quoniam 
prOpositum  n5n  tenuerat.  Caes.  C.  3,  65,  4,  seeing  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  his  plan.  Sometimes  this  idea  is  expressed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive (1554). 


The  Obligatory  Use. 

2306.  a  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  obligatory  action.  This  is 
called  the  Obligatory  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

paulisper  commorfitus  est.  Mil.  28,  he  had  to  wait,  aegra  trahCbant 
corpora,  V.  3,  140,  they  had  to  drag  their  sickly  frames  along,  cam!  patriS. 
Sest.  145.  /  had  to  keep  away  from  the  country  of  my  birth.  senStor  populi 
ROmlni  pemoctSvit  in  pQblicO,  V.  4,  25,  a  senator  of  Rome  was  fain  to  sleep 
in  the  streets.  serSmus  aliquid  in  dSrelictO  sol5,  Br.  16,  we  shall  have  to 
S010  something  in  an  abandoned  field,  crat  summa  inopia  pfibuli,  adeO  ut 
foliis  equOs  alerent,  Caes.  C.  3,  58,  3,  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  fodder,  so  thai 
they  were  fain  to  feed  their  horses  on  leaves. 
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The  Permissive  Use. 

2307.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  permitted  action.  This  is 
called  the  Permisswe  Use  of  the  verb ;  as, 

VerrSsne  hab€bit  domi  suae  candSlSbrum  lovis  ?  V,  4,  yi, shall  Verres 
be  allowed  to  have  at  his  house  a  candelabra  of  Jupiter?  petit  ut  ipse  d€  c6 
statuat,  I,  19,  5,  ^  asks  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  judgement  himself  on  the  man, 
Ks6  5r9vit  ut  mmnCret,  Ta.  2, 81,  Piso  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay. 


(B.)   INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 
(drSti5  Obliqua.) 

2308.  The  speech  or  thought  of  another,  quoted  in  his  own  words, 
is  called  Direct  Discourse  (1723). 

2309.  The  speech  or  thought  of  another,  dependent  on  a 
verb  of  saying  or  thinking,  is  called  Indirect  Discourse  (1723). 

One  may,  of  course,  quote  his  own  words  or  thoughts  indirectly,  as  well 
as  those  of  another  (1720). 

2310.  The  verb  of  thinking  or  sajring  is  often  not  distinctly 
expressed,  but  only  implied  in  the  context  (1725). 

231 X.  The  principles  which  govern  the  change  of  direct  discourse  into 
indirect  discourse  have  been  alreadv  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  but, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  learner,  tney  are  here  put  together. 


MOOD. 

(A.)   Main  Sentences. 

2312.  Declarative  sentences  of  direct  discourse  are 
put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  interroga- 
tive and  imperative  sentences  of  direct  discourse  are 
put  in  the  subjunctive,  in  indirect  discourse. 

(a.)  For  examples  of  declarative  sentences,  see  2175-2184. 
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(d,)  Interrogative  (1773) :  quid  vellet  ?  ctLr  in  suSs  possessiOnCs 
veniret  ?  i,  44,  7,  wAat  dta  he  mean  f  why  this  movement  into  his  property  t 
from  Ariovistus*s  reply  to  Caesar,  dictator  litterSs  ad  senStum  raistt : 
deum  benignitfits  VSiOs  iam  fore  in  potestSte  populi  RSmini ;  quid  d6 
praedS  faciendum  cSnsSrent  ?  L.  5«  20,  i,  the  dictator  sent  this  letter  to  the 
settate :  through  the  boutUy  of  the  gods  Vei  would  soon  belong  to  the  Roman 
ftation ;  what  did  they  think  shoidd  be  done  about  the  booty  ? 

(c.)  Imperative  (1547):  CicerO  respondit:  si  ab  armfs  discCdere  ve- 
lint,  sC  adiQtOre  atantur  iSgatOsque  ad  Caesarem  mittant,  5,  41,^  y, 
Cicero  replied :  if  they  wished  to  lay  down  their  arms,  let  them  take  his  advice 
and  send  envoys  to  Caesar.  nQntius  €i  domO  vCnit :  bellum  AthCniSnsCs 
et  BoeOtSs  indixisse  Lacedaemoniis ;  quSrC  venire  nC  dubitftret,  N.  17, 
4,  I,  a  message  reached  him  from  home:  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  had 
declared  war  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  so  he  was  to  cotne  without  delay.  See 
also  1707,  1708. 

2313.  Rhetorical  questions  (that  is,  declarations  made  for  effect  in 
the  form  of  questions)  in  the  first  or  third  person  in  the  direct  dis- 
course are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in  indirect  dis- 
course: as, 

81  veteris  contumCliae  oblivisc!  vellet,  num  etiam  reccntlum  iniari- 
iUiim  memoriam  dSpOnere  posse  ?  1,  14,  2,  tf  he  were  inclined  to  disregard 
the  old  affront,  could  he  cUso  forget  their  fresh  insults  t  from  Caesar's  reply  to 
the  Helvetians,  baud  minim  esse  Superbd  €i  inditum  R5mae  c0gn5- 
men :  an  quicquam  superbius  esse  quam  IQdificSri  sic  omne  nOmen 
Latinum  ?  cui  nOn  appSrSre  adfectSre  eum  imperium  in  LatlnOs  ?  L. 
I,  50,  J,  no  wonder  Rome  dubbed  him  ^  the  Proud* :  could  there  be  a  greater 
sign  0/ pride  than  this  mockery  of  the  whole  Latin  nation  ?  who  did  not  see  thai 
he  aspired  to  dominion  over  the  Latins  t  This  use  is  not  found  in  old  Latin. 
It  occurs  once  or  twice  in  Cicero's  letters  and  a  few  times  in  Caesar.  In 
Livy  and  late  writers,  it  is  not  uncommon.  Such  questions  in  the  second 
person  require  the  subjunctive  (2312). 

231^.  Questions  which  are  in  the  subjunctive  in  direct  discourse  retain 
the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  :  as, 

quod  vCrO  ad  amicitiam  populi  ROmSni  attulissent,  id  lis  Sripi  quis 
pati  posset  ?  i,  43,  8,  who  could  allow  them  to  be  stripped  of  what  they  had 
possessed  when  they  became  the  friends  of  the  Roman  nation  f  (1565). 


(B.)  Subordinate  Sentences. 

2315.  The  verb  of  a  subordinate  sentence,  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  word  or  a  conjunctive  particle, 
stands  in  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  (1722). 

For  the  indicative  with  dam,  in  the  time  while^  retained  in  indirect 
discourse,  see  1995. 
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sapientissimum  esse  dicunt  eum,  cui  quod  opus  sit  ipsi  veniat  in 
mentem;  proxim6  accCdere  ilium  qui  alterlus  bene  inventis  obtem- 
peret,  Clu,  K4,  thty  say  he  is  the  wisest  man  who  thinks  out  of  himself  what  is 
expedient;  and  that  the  man  who  avails  himself  of  the  wise  devices  of  another 
comes  next,  ad  haec  Ariovistus  respondit :  ids  esse  belli,  ut  qid  vicis- 
sent  lis  quOs  vicissent,  quemadmodum  vellent  imperirent,  i,  36,  i,  /<? 
this  Ariovistus  answered:  thai  it  was  the  right  of  war  for  the  conquerors  to 
dictate  to  the  conquered  such  terms  as  they  pleased, 

2316.  Relative  sentences  ec^uivalent  to  main  sentences  (1835)  ^^^y  ^  P^^ 
in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 

Gnum  medium  diem  fuisse,  quern  tOtum  Qalbam  in  c5nsiderand9 
causS  compOnendique  posuisse,  Br.  87,  that  a  single  day  intervened  and 
that  this  whole  day  Galba  employed  in  studying  up  and  arranging  the  case. 
This  use  is  found  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  a  few  times  in  other  authors. 
Not  in  old  Latin. 

3317.  So  also  sentences  introduced  by  certain  conjunctive  particles  are 
occasionally  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 

id  quod  saepe  dictum  est:  ut  mare  ventOrum  vi  agfitSri  atque  tur« 
bSri,  sic  populum  ROmSnum  hominum  sCditiOsSrum  vScibus  concitSri, 
Clu.  138,  the  oft-repeated  saying :  as  the  sea  is  ruffled  and  tossed  by  the  mighty 
winds,  so  the  people  of  Rome  are  stirred  up  by  the  talk  of  agitators.  honOrifi- 
cum  id  militibus  ifore,  quOrum  favOrem  ut  largitiSne  et  ambitd  male 
adquiri,  ita  per  bonfis  artCs  baud  spemendum,  Ta.  H,  1,17,  that  would  be 
a  mark  of  respect  to  the  troops ^  and  their  good  will,  though  usually  woft  by 
bribery  and  corruption^  was  certainly  no  small  gain  if  honourably  come  by. 
fugere  senStum  testes  tabulSs  pQblic9s  cSnsGs  cQiusque,  cum  interim 
obaerStam  plebem  obiectSri  aliis  atque  aliis  hostibus,  L.  6,  27,  6,  that 
the  senate  sought  to  avoid  evidence  of  each  man*s  property  throttgh  making  pub- 
lic returns,  while  at  the  same  time  the  commons  lay  bankrupt  and  at  the  mercy 
of  one  enemy  after  another,  ut  and  quern  admodum  are  found  with  this  in- 
finitive in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus;  cum  interim  and  s!  nOn  in  Livy; 
quia  in  Livy  and  Seneca ;  quamquam  in  Livy  and  Tacitus ;  nisi  f5rte  m 
Tacitus.    For  quam  with  the  infinitive,  see  1898. 

2318.  Relative  sentences  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  quotation, 
but  an  addition  of  the  writer's,  or  which  are  a  circumlocution  equiva- 
lent to  a  substantive,  are  marked  by  the  indicative  (1729) :  as, 

CondrGsOs,  EburOnSs,  CaeroesSs,  PaemSnOs,  qui  GnO  nOmine 
GermSni  appellantur,  arbitrSri  ad  XL  milia,  2,  4,  10,  tliat  they  reckoned  the 
Condrusians,  Eburonians,  Caeroesians  and  Paemanians  {who  are  all  called  by 
one  name  Germans)  at  forty  thousand.  For  other  examples  of  such  sentences, 
see  1729. 

2319.  Sentences  containing  the  thought  of  another,  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  pronoun  or  by  causal,  temporal,  or  other 
conjunctive  particles,  take  the  subjunctive,  though  not  ap- 
pended to  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (1725)  :  as, 
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numquis,  quod  bonus  vir  esset,  grStiSs  dis  Sgit  umquam  ?  £>M  3, 
87,  (it'd  anybody  ever  thank  the  gods  ^because  he  was  a  good  vtan  *  /  (1853). 
mihl  loquitur  nee  rCctC  quia  tibi  aurum  reddidi  et  quia  n5n  tC  dSfrau* 
dSverim,  PI.  B,  735,  he^s  always  pitching  into  me  because  I  returned  you  the 
money  and  ^  because  I  did  nU  do  yon  out  o/it^i^^6^  *853).  aedem  Diiovi  v5- 
vit,  si  eO  di€  hostCs  fiidisset,  L.  31,  21,  12^  he  vowed  a  temple  to  infernal 
fove^  *  if  he  should  rout  the  enemy  on  t/tat  day,*  For  other  examples,  see  1725, 
1852.  1853.  1S84,  &c. 

2320.  Sometimes  a  verb  of  saying  or  thinking  is  added,  and  is  itself 
irrationally  put  in  the  subjunctive.     For  examples,  see  1727. 


(2.)   TENSE. 
(A.)   Of  the  Infinitive. 

2321.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  follow  their  usual  law 
(2218),  representing  the  action  as  present,  past,  or  future,  from 
the  speaker's  point  of  view. 

ntlntiatum  est  Ariovistum  ad  occupandum  VesontiSnem  conten- 
dere triduique  viam  S  suis  finibus  prOfScisse,  i,  38,  i,  /'/  was  reported  thai 
Ariavistus  was  pressing  on  (2219)  to  seize  Vesontio,  and  that  he  had  done  a  three 
day/ journey  from  his  own  borders  (2226).  f9ma  est  9ram  esse  in  vesti- 
bule tempi!,  L.  24,  3,  7,  rumour  has  it  that  there  is  an  altar  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  \22i()).  iCgSti  haec  sC  ad  suOs  rel9tGr5s  dixSrunt,  4,  9,  i^the 
envoys  said  they  wottld  report  this  to  their  countrymen  (2232|.  For  other  ex- 
amples, see  2175-2203;  for  the  infinitive  equivalent  of  the  indicative  imper- 
fect and  pluper&ct,  see  2226,  2227. 

(B.)   Of  the  Subjunctive. 

2322.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  follow  the  law  of  the 
sequence  of  tenses  ;  see  1745. 

The  tenses  are  usually  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  as  the  verb 
introducing  a  quotation  is  usually  past. 

SOcratSs  dicere  solSbat,  omnSs  in  eO  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  Clo- 
quentSs,  DO.  i,  63,  Socrates  used  to  maintain  that  all  men  were  eloquent 
enough  in  a  matter  which  they  understood  (1766).  dicSbam  quoad  metuerCs, 
omnia  t5  prSmissQrum,  Pn.  2, 89, 1  said  that  as  long  as  you  were  afraid ^  you 
would  promise  etferything  (1771).  cOgnOvit  SuSbOs  posteS  quam  pOntem 
fieri  comperissent,  niintiOs  in  omnSs  partes  dimisisse,  4,  19,  2,  A^  cucer- 
tained  that  after  the  Suebans  had  learned  of  the  building  of  the  bridge^  they  had 
sent  out  messengers  in  every  direction  (1772).  For  other  examples,  see  1746- 
1772. 

'         2323.  But  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  often  used,  especially 
when  the  main  verb  is  present. 
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Alezandrum  Philippus  accQsat  quod  Ur^tiOne  benevolentiam 
Macedonum  cOnsectStur,  Off.  2,  53,  Philtp  accuses  AUxividcr  of  courting  the 
favour  of  the  Macedonians  ty  the  use  of  money  (1746,  1^53)*  initium  quod 
huic  cum  mStre  fuerit  simultfitifl  audistis,  Clu.  17,  you  have  heard  the 
origin  of  the  enmity  which  was  between  the  defendant  ami  his  mother  (1746). 
Ariovistus  respondit:  stipendium  capere  ifire  belli  quod  victOrSs 
victis  imponere  cdnsuerint,  r,  44,  i,  Ariovistns  answered  that  it  was  by  the 
laws  of  loar  that  he  took  the  tribute  which  victors  were  wont  to  lay  upon  the 
vanqtnshed  (1755)-     ^^^  other  examples,  see  1746-1772. 

2324.  The  future  of  direct  discourse  is  represented  in  indirect 
discourse  by  the  imperfect,  and  the  future  perfect  by  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

sS  quod  e  rS  pQblica  esset  facttlrum,  L.  28»  45, 3*  that  he  would  do  what 
should  be  for  the  interests  of  the  state  (1766).  86  nOn  ante  coeptGrum  quam 
ignem  in  rCgiis  castris  conspexisset,  L.  30,  5.  ^  that  he  would  not  begin 
before  he  saw  fire  in  the  royal  camp  ( 1766,  192 1 ).  1  he  present  or  perfect  sub- 
junctive also  is  found  when  the  main  verb  requires.  For  other  examples, 
see  1 746-1 772. 

(3.)   Pronoun. 

2335*  cgc>  and  n5s,  of  direct  discourse,  are  represented  by 
s5  in  indirect  discourse,  and  meus  and  noster  by  suus.  tQ 
and  v6s,  of  direct  discourse,  are  represented  in  indirect  dis- 
course by  ille,  or,  when  less  emphatic,  by  is. 

For  the  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  see  2338-2342. 

sC  prius  in  Qalliam  vSnisse  quam  populum  ROmSnum,  i,  44,  7,  that 
he  came  into  Gaul  bffore  the  Roman  nation,  said  Ariovistus  of  himself.  sS  S 
patribus  mSiSribusque  suis  didicisse,  r,  13,  6,  that  they  had  learned  from 
their  fathers  and  ancestors^  said  the  Helvetians  of  themselves,  trfinsisse 
RhCnum  sCsC  nOn  su9  sponte,  i,  44,  i,  tliat  he  hcui  crossed  the  Rhine  not  of 
his  own  accordy  was  the  assertion  of  Ariovistus.  qui  nisi  dCcSdat,  sSsC 
ilium  nOn  prd  amicO  sed  hoste  habitOrum.  quod  si  eum  interfCcerit, 
roultis  sSsS  principibus  populi  ROmSni  rratum  esse  factGrum,  i,  44,  it, 
that  unless  he  withdrew,  he  should  consider  him  not  a  friend  but  a  foe.  Why, 
if  he  hilled  him,  he  should  do  a  favour  to  numerous  leading  men  in  the  Roman 
tuition.    Here  Ariovistus  is  reported  as  speaking  to  Caesar. 


CONDITIONAL  PERIODS   IN   INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 
(A.)    Protasis. 

2326.  The  protasis  of  every  kind  (2023,  2024)  has  the  verb 
in  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  (2315). 

2327.  The  tense  of  the  protasis  is  generally  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  (2322)  ;  as, 
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Arioristus  respondit :  s!  ipse  populS  R0mSn5  nOn  praescrlberet, 
n5n  oportere  sSse  S  populO  RSmlnS  impediii,  i,  36,  i,  Arunristus  an- 
swered:  if  hi  did  not  dictate  to  the  Roman  nation^  no  more  ought  the  Roman 
nation  to  interfere  with  him  (2026).  quae  si  fCcisset,  PompCium  in  His- 
piniSs  itOrum,  Caes.  C  i,  10,3,  if  he  did  that,  Pompey  vfouldgo  to  the  Spains 

2328.  But  indeterminate  protases  (2023)  are  sometimes  put  in  the 
present  or  perfect  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse,  even  witli  a 
main  secondary  tense :  as, 

Ariovistus  respondit:  s!  iterum  experir!  velint,  sC  parStum  esse 
dScert9re,  i ,  44,  i,  Ariovistus  annoered  that  if  the  Romans  wanted  to  try  again, 
he  was  ready  to  fight  it  out  (2026).  qui  nisi  dScSdat,  sSsS  ilium  pr6  hoste 
habitOrum,  i,  44, 1 1,  that  unless  he  withdrew,  he  should  consider  him  an  enemy 
(2054). 

2329.  Protases  of  action  non-occurrent  (2024)  remain  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect,  even  with  a  main  primary  tense. 

licet  Varr5  MtisSs,  Aeli  StilSnis  sententiS,  PlautfnS  dicat  sermSne 
locutQras  fuisse  si  LatinC  loqui  vellent,  Quintil.  10,  i,  99,  though  Varro, 
followittg  Stilo^s  dictum,  may  say  that  the  Muses  woitid  have  spoken  in  the  style 
of  Plautus,  if  they  had  wanted  to  speak  Latin  (2095).  quaeret  ab  accQsS- 
tSribus  quid  factQri  essent,  si  in  e5  loc5  fuissent,  Cornif.  2,  22,  he  will  ask. 
the  acaisers  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  that  predicament 
(2099). 

(B.)   Apodosis. 

2330.  In  indeterminate  conditional  periods  (2023),  the  apodosis 
simply  follows  the  general  rule  (2312) :  as, 

lovem  sic  9iunt  philosophi,  si  QraecS  loquStur,  loqui,  Br.  121,  the 
philosophers  say  that  this  is  Jove* s  style  of  speaking,  if  Jove  speaks  Greek  (2026). 
sin  bellO  persequi  persevCriret,  remmiscerStur  pristinae  virtdtis  HelvC- 
tiOrum,  i,  13,  4,  if  he  persisted  in  following  them  up  with  wwr,  let  him  call  to 
mind  the  old  time  valour  of  the  Helvetians  (2056).  in  prOvinciis  intellegS- 
bant  si  is  qui  esset  cum  imperiS  emere  vellet,  fore  uti  quod  quisqne 
vellet  quanti  vellet  auferret,  V.  4,  10,  in  the  provinces  they  saw  that  tf  a 
man  clothed  in  authority  should  wish  to  be  a  buyer,  he  would  carry  off  every  time 
whatever  he  wished  at  what  he  wished  (2233 ;  2054  or  2076).  futGrum  esse, 
nisi  prOvisum  esset,  ut  R5ma  caperStur,  Div.  i,  101,  that  unless  precaution 
7oas  taken,  Rome  would  be  captured  (2233,  2061).  si  veteris  contumCliae 
oblivlsci  vellet,  num  etiam  recentium  iniQriSnim  memoriam  dCpSnere 
posse  ?  I,  14,  3,  ^^^  were  inclined  to  disregard  the  old  affront,  could  he  also 
forget  their  late  insults?  (2313).    For  other  examples,  see  2327,  2328. 

2331.  In  conditional  periods  of  action  non-occurrent  (2024), 
the  future  participle,  with  esse,  is  used  to  represent  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  active  of  direct  discourse,  and  the  future  parti- 
ciple with  fuisse  to  represent  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  active : 
as, 
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(a.)  Caetarem  arbitrSrIprofectum  in Italiam ;  neque  aliter  CarnQtes 
interficiundi  Tasgetii  cSnsilium  fuisse  captQr58,  neque  BburOnes^sl  ille 
adesset,  ad  castra  ventflrOs  esse,  5,  29,  2,  that  fU  thought  Caesar  wasgrne 
into  Italy  ;  otherwise^  the  Carnutes  would  not  have  formed  their  design  of  killing 
Tasgetius,  and  the  Eburones^  if  he  were  at  handy  would  not  be  assaulting  the 
camp.  The  use  of  the  future  participle  with  esse  is  very  rare.  (^3  9Xi 
Cn.  Pompeium  cSnsCs  mSximarum  rSruni  gl5ri9  laetStarum  fuisse,  si 
sciret  sC  in  sOlitfldine  AegyptiOrum  trucidStum  iri,  Div.  2,  22,  do  you 
suppose  that  Pontpey  would  have  taken  any  pleasure  in  the  fame  which  his 
peerless  exploits  brought  him  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  going  to  be  butchered 
in  the  wilds  of  Egypt? 

233a.  The  perfect  infinitive  is  exceptionally  used ;  this  is  based  upon  the 
indicative  in  apodosis  (2104). 

niemoriS  teneS  solitum  ipsum  n9rrSre  sS  studium  philosophise 
Scrius  hausisse,  ni  prUdentia  mStris  incSnsum  animum  coiSrcuisset, 
Ta,  Agr.  4,  /  remember  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  drunk  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  with  greater  eagerness,  had  not  kis  discreet  mother  checked  his  ardent 
soul  (2105  or  2107). 

2333.  poaaum,  in  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  period  of  action 
non-occurrent  (2101),  is  regularly  put  in  the  perfect  infinitive  in  in- 
direct discourse :  as, 

'  PlatSnem  exfstimS,  si  genus  forSnse  dicendl  trSctfire  voluisset, 
gravissimC  potuisse  dicere,  Off.  i,  4, 1  think  that  if  Plato  had  only  chosen 
to  cultivate  forensic  eloquence,  he  might  have  been  a  most  impressive  speaker 
(2103).  cum  dicerent  sC  potuisse  in  amplissimum  locum  pervenire,  si 
sua  studia  ad  honSrCs  petendOs  cSnferre  voluissent,  Clu,  1 53,  saying  they 
might  have  risen  to  the  proudest  position,  if  they  had  only  chosen  to  apply  their 
eturgies  to  a  political  career  (2 103). 

2334.  fntftrnm  fniaae  ut  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  often 
used  in  the  passive  instead  of  the  future  participle  with  fuiase  (2331)  : 
as, 

Theophrastus  acctls9sse  nStdram  dicitur  quod  hominibus  tam  exi- 
fi^uam  vitam  dedisset :  quOrum  si  aet2s  potuisset  esse  longinquior, 
futClrum  fuisse  ut  omni  doctrin9  hominum  vita  Srudii^tur,  TD.  3,  69,  // 
is  said  that  Theophrastus  took  nature  to  task  'forgiving  man  such  a  short  life  ; 
if  the  period  could  have  been  longer,  man^s  life  would  have  been  informed  with 
hunvledge  of  every  sort^  (2099). 


(C.)   PRONOUNS. 
The  Personal  Pronoun. 

2335  For  the  use  of  the^nominatives  ego  til,  nSs  v6a,  see  1029. 
Tlie  genitive  plurals  nostrfim  and  vestrtlm  are  used  as  partitive, 
noatri  and  vestri  as  objective  genitives :  as, 
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nCmS  nostiiiin,  RA,  55,  not  one  cf  us  (1242).  ab  utrisque  vestram. 
Film,  1 1,  21,  J,  by  each  of  you  (1243).  K^ta  mih!  vehementer  est  memoria 
nostri  tua,  Fam.  12,  17,  i^your  remembrance  of  me  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to 
me  ( 1260).  nostri  nOsmet  paenitet,  T.  Ph.  172,  we  We  discontented  with  our 
lot  (1283).  For  the  adjective  instead  of  the  possessive  or  objective  genitive, 
see  1234, 1262. 

The  Reflexive  sS  and  suus. 

2336.  The  reflexive  regularly  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  verb:  as, 

fugae  sSsC  mandSbant,  2,  24,  2,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  animS 
servit,  nOn  sibi,  PI.  Tri,  308,  he  serves  his  passiotiSy  not  his  better  self  est 
amSns  sui  virtas,  L.  cfi,  virtue  is  fond  of  itself,  dQcit  sCcUm  Gnfi  virginem, 
T.  Eu,  229,  he  is  leading  a  girl  along  with  him.  Caesar  cOpiSs  sufis 
divisit,  Caes.  C.  3,  97,  ^^  Caesar  divided  his  forces.  For  sS  ipse,  sec  2376; 
for  sC  or  suus  quisque,  2397. 

2337.  The  reflexive  sometimes  refers  to  a  word  not  the  subject, 
when  that  word  is  specially  emphasized  or  easily  made  out  from  the 
context.  This  holds  chiefly  of  suus,  which  is  used  with  great  free- 
dom :  as, 

Alexandrum  uxor  sua  occidit,  Inv.  2,  144,  Alexaiuier  tvas  murdered  by 
his  own  wife.  dSsinant  insidi&ri  domi  suae  cOnsuli,  C.  I,  32,  let  them  cease 
to  waylay  the  consul  in  his  own  hotise  and  home.  suSs  rCs  S3rr9cQsSn!s  re- 
Stituit,  L.  29,  I,  17,  he  restored  their  property  to  the  Syracuse  people. 

2338.  In  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive (2175),  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  when  the  subject  of 
the  infinitive  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb :  as, 

VSrus  imperium  s«  habSre  dixit,  Lig.  22,  Varus  said  that  he  had 
authority,  id  sSs€  effect&rSs  spSrSbant,  7,  26,  2,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  it 
(2235)- 

2339.  The  reflexive,  in  this  construction,  sometimes  refers  to  an  empha- 
sized word  not  the  formal  subject  of  the  verb :  as, 

canum  custOdia  quid  significat  aliud  nisi  sS  ad  hominum  commodi- 
tatCs  esse  generStds  ?  DN.  2,  1 58,  the  watchfulness  of  the  dog —  does  not  it 
show  that  he  ivas  created  for  the  cottvenience  of  man  ? 

2340.  When  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  different  from  that  of 
the  verb,  the  reflexive  sometimes  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
sometimes  to  that  of  the  inflnitive :  as, 

Ariovistus  respondit  omnSs  Galliae  dvitStSs  ad  sC  oppQgnandum 
vSnisse,  i,  44.  i,  Ariovistus  ansrvered  that  all  the  states  of  Gaul  had  come  to 
attack  himy  i.e.  Ariovistus.  nSminem  sScum  sine  su9  pemicii  con- 
tendisse,  i,  36,  6,  that  no  man  had  contended  with  him  without  his  own  un- 
doing; sScum  refers  to  Ariovistus,  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  respondit, - 
8uS  to  nCminem. 
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2341.  In  subordinate  subjunctive  clauses  of  purpose,  indirect 
discourse,  or  indirect  question,  the  reflexive  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  main  sentence :  as, 

huic  mandat,  ut  ad  sC  quam  primum  revertStur,  4,  21,  2,  ^<r  instructs 
him  to  come  bcuk  to  himself  cts  soon  as  possible,  excruci9bit  mi  ems,  quia 
sibi  nOn  dizerim,  PI.  AlG,  859,  my  master  *ll  torture  me  ^because  I  have  not 
told  him!  Paetus  omnia  librSs,  quOs  frSter  suus  reliquisset,  mihl  d5- 
nSvit,  Att.  2,  I,  12,  Paetus  mcuie  me  a  present  of  all  the  booKS  *  that  his  brother 
left! 

234a.  The  reflexive,  in  such  subordinate  clauses,  sometimes  refers  to  an 
emphatic  word  not  the  main  subject :  as, 

identidem  fSlicem  Priamum  vocSbat,  quod  superstes  omnium 
suOrum  exstitisset,  Suet.  Tib.  62,  he  was  for  ever  calling  Priam  *  Portune's 
darlings  because  he  outlived  all  his  kith  and  kin! 

2343.  The  reflexive  referring  to  the  main  subject  is  sometimes  irregu- 
larly used  in  subordinate  indicative  clauses. 

EpaminOndSs  €i,  qui  sibi  successerat,  exercitum  nOn  trSdidit,  Inv,  i, 
55,  Efaminondas  did  not  deliver  the  army  to  his  successor,  centum  bovCs 
mOitibus  dSnO  dedit,  qui  sScum  fuerant,  L.  7,  37,  3,  he  gave  a  hundred 
oxen  to  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with  him. 

Equivalents  for  a  Reciprocal  Pronoun. 

2344.  The  place  of  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  each  other,  is  supplied 
by  inter  n5a,  inter  ▼da,  inter  b8,  or  by  altar  or  alius  followed  by 
another  case  of  the  same  word  :  ns, 

inter  nOs  nStUrS  coniUncti  sumus,  Pin.  3,  66,  we  are  united  with  each 
other  by  nature.  CicerOnSs  pueri  amant  inter  sS,  Att.  6,  i,  12,  the  Cicero 
boys  are  fond  of  each  other,  cum  alius  alii  subsidium  ferret,  2,  26,  2,  when 
they  were  helping  ea^h  other.  For  uterque,  see  2400.  The  reciprocal  idea  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  form  of  the  verb :  as,  fulvS  Itlctantur  harSnS, 
V.  6,  643,  they  wrestle  with  each  other  on  the  yellow  sand  (1487). 

2345.  From  Livy  on,  invicem  inter  sC,  invicem  sS,  or  invicem  alone,  is 
often  used  in  the  expression  of  reciprocal  relations :  as, 

invicem  inter  sC  grStantCs,  L.  9,  43,  17,  mutitally  congratulating  each 
other,  invicem  sC  antepdnendO,  Ta.  A^.  6,  muttuslly  preferring  one  au" 
other,  ut  invicem  Srdentius  dHigSmus,  Plin.  Ep.  7,  20,  7,  that  we  may  love 
each  other  more  ardently. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun. 

2346.  The  possessive  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronoun  is  regularly 
omitted,  unless  it  is  required  for  emphasis  or  contrast :  as, 

Ora  manOsque  tuS  lavimus,  PCrOnia,  lymphS,  H.  J.  i,  5,  24,  ottr  hands 
and  faces  in  thy  riU^  Peronia,  we  bathe.  The  possessive  sometimes  has  the 
meaning  oi  proper^  appropriate  ^favourable ;  as,  8u5  locd  dfcam,  Quintil.  1,1, 
36,  /  shall  tell  in  the  proper  place.  For  the  possessive  pronoun  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  or  objective  genitive,  see  1234,  1262. 
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The  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

hie. 

2347.  hic  points  out  what  is  near  the  speaker  in  place,  tinoe, 
or  thought :  as, 

hi  domum  mS  ad  sS  auferent,  PI.  Men.  847,  these  fellows  will  hale  me 
off  to  their  house.  n5n  mS  existimavl  in  h5c  sermSne  Usque  ad  banc  ae- 
tStem  esse  ventQrum,  Br.  232, 1  did  not  think  t/tat  in  this  discourse  I  should 
get  dovrn  to  the  present  f;;eneration.  r€liquutn  omne  tempus  hiiius  anni,  V. 
I,  30,  all  the  rest  0/ this  year. 

2348.  hlo  sometimes  points  out  the  speaker  with  pathos,  or  with 
emphasis,  particularly  in  comedy. 

baec  arma  et  hunc  tnllitem  propitiG  flQmine  accipiSs,  L.  2, 10,  1 1, 
receive  these  arms  and  this  soldier  in  thy  gracious  stream^  the  prayer  of  Hora- 
tius  Codes  to  Father  Tiber,  tibi  erunt  parSta  verba,  huic  nomini  ver- 
bera,  T.  Hau.  356,  you  * II  get  a  chiding^  this  child  a  hiding.  fCcisset  ni  haec 
praesSnsisset  canSs,  PI.  Tri.  172,  and  he'd  have  done  1/,  unless  this  dog  had 
got  scent  of  it  in  time^  where  the  speaker  means  himself. 

3349.  The  neuter  plural  haec  sometimes  means  the  realms  our  country^ 
our  state y  the  [Roman]  world:  as, 

haec,  quae  iam  prldem  vastSre  studSs,  C.  i,  21,  the  realm  which  you 
have  long  sought  to  lay  in  ruins,  qui  haec  dSlSre  cGnStI  sunt,  C  4,  7,  who 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  state,  servus  est  nSmO  qui  nCn  haec  stSre  cupiat, 
C.  4,  16,  there  lives  no  slave  that  wills  not  our  country  should  abide. 

2350.  hIc,  as  expressing  a  familiar,  every-day  thing,  occasionally  has  a 
shade  of  contempt,  either  alone,  or  with  volgfiris,  cottldiinus  or  the  like  : 
as, 

mittit  homini  mQnera  satis  large,  haec  ad  Qsum  domesticum,  V.  4, 
62,  he  sent  him  some  presents — pretty  liberal  ones,  commonish  things  for  house* 
hold  use.  mitts  hSsce  artis  volgarls,  coqu6s,  pistGrSs,  HA.  134,  I'll 
skip  your  everyday  common  occupations  —  such  as  cooks^  bakers ^  d^c,  &»e. 
taedet  cottIdi3narum  hfirum  f6rm3rum,  T.  £u.  297, /'m  sick  of  your  every- 
day beauties, 

2351.  When  hIc  relates  to  the  words  of  a  sentence,  it  points  out 
what  has  preceded  or  is  to  follow,  or  emphasizes  a  word  referred  to 
by  a  prieceding  relative. 

For  hIc  used  to  introduce  a  new  sentence,  see  2129. 

haec  habul  d€  senectdte  quae  dicerem,  CM.  85,  this  was  what  I  had  to 
say  on  Old  Age.  sed  haec  hSctenus ;  nunc  ad  ostenta  venifimus,  Div.  2, 
57,  so  much  for  this ;  let  us  now  go  on  to  portents. .  f€cit  pficem  his  con- 
diciSnibus,  N.  8,  3,  i^he  made  peace  on  the  following  terms,  dicitur  locQtus 
in  banc  feri  sententiam  esse,  L.  6,  40, 2,  //  is  said  that  he  spoke  to  some^uhai 
the  following  effect,  quaesierat  ex  mS  ScIpiS  quidnam  sentirem  dS  h5c 
quod  duo  sSlis  vIsGs  esse  cSnstSret,  RP.  i,  19,  Scipio  had  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  this,  that  it  wcu  generally  agreed  that  two  suns  had  been  seen. 
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2352.  hio  and  ille  are  often  opposed,  particularly  in  conlfasts  of 
classes:  as, 

laudatur  ab  his,  culpStur  ab  illis.  H.  5*.  i,  2,  w^one  side  praises  him^  the 
other  condemns,  illud  est  album,  h5c  dulce,  canGnim  illud,  h6c  bene 
olSns,  h6c  aspenim,  Ac,  2,  21,  that  is  white ^  this  is  sweety  that  sonorous ^  this 
fra:^auty  this  rough,  SrStor,  n6n  ille  volgSris  sed  hie  excellins,  O.  45, 
an  oratory  not  of  the  common  sort^  but  the  superior  one  of  whom  we  are  speaking. 

2353.  In  transitions,  ille  introduces  a  new  thing,  hio  denotes  the 
aforementioned :  as, 

sed  haec  Vetera ;  illud  yCrS  recins,  Caesarem  me6  c5nsili5  inter- 
fectum,  Ph.  2,  25,  but  this  is  ail  ancient  history  ;  here,  however^  is  something 
neWt  t/tat  Caesar  was  killed  at  my  suggestion. 

2354.  When  hie  and  ille  refer  to  two  different  persons  or  things 
named  in  the  sentence,  hie  commonly  refers  to  the  nearer  word,  ille 
to  the  remoter  word;  or  hio  sometimes  refers  to  what  is  nearer  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  even  though  it  be  remoter  in  the  sentence. 

(a.)  Caesar  beneficiis  ac  mOnificentiS  m2gnus  habSbatur.  integritSte 
vitae  Cats.  Ille  m3nsuStQdine  et  misericordia  clSrus  factus,  huic 
seviritas  dignitStem  addiderat,  S.  C.  54.  2,  Caesar  was  esteemed  great  for 
his  liberality  and  generosity,  Cato  for  his  unsullied  life.  The  former  became 
famous  through  his  humanity  and  mercy y  the  latter'* s  dignity  was  heightened  by 
his  austerity,  {b.)  cavi  CatSni  antep5n3s  ni  istum  quidem  ipsum  quern 
ApoI15,  ut  ais,  sapientissimum  iCLdicivit :  hOius  enim  facta,  illius  dicta 
laudantur,  L,  10,  suffer  iu>t  Cato  to  find  a  rival  even  in  your  man  himself  whom, 
as  you  say,  Apollo  declared  wisest  of  mankind;  for  our  Cato  is  renowned  for 
deeds y  the  other  for  doctrines. 

3355.  hie  and  ille  are  used  together,  chiefly  in  poetry,  to  explain  some- 
thing past  by  a  present  thing  :  as,  » 

hunc  ilium  poscere  fata  reor,  V.  7,  272,  this  I  think  is  he  whom  the 
fates  require,  nunc  ilium  fStis  externa  ab  sSde  profectum  portend! 
generum,  V.  7,  25  c,  this  was  the  man  whom  destiny  foretold  should  fare  from 
foreign  home  to  be  his  son-in-law. 

iste. 

2356.  Ute  points  out  something  near  to,  belonging  to,  or  imputed 
to  the  person  addressed :  as, 

cum  ista  sis  auctSritate,  nSn  dCbCs  adripere  maledictum  ex  trivlG, 
Mur.  13,  carrying  the  influence  that  you  do ,  you  ought  not  to  take  to  street-comer 
abuse,  multae  istarum  arborum  mea  manQ  sunt  satae,  CM.  K^%many  of 
the  trees  you  see  there  were  planted  by  my  own  tiand.  salem  istum  qu5  caret 
vestra  natiO,  inridendis  n5bis  n5Iit5te  cSnsQmere,  ND.  2,  74,  do  not 
waste  in  ridiculing  us  that  wit  which  your  fraternity  sadly  needs.  Often  with 
tuus  or  vaster  :  as,  isdem  hie  sapiCns  de  quO  loquor  oculis  quibus  iste 
vester  intuSbitur,  Ac.  2,  105,  the  sage  of  whom  I  speak  will  look  with  the  same 
eyes  as  the  sage  you  boast  of 
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2357.  From  its  use  in  addressing  opponents  or  in  talking  at  them,  iste 
often  expresses  contempt :  as, 

tQ  istis  faucibus,  istis  lateribus,  istS  gladifitSrifi  tStlus  corporis 
firmitate,  Ph,  2,  63,  y<m  with  that  gullet  of  yours ^  those  s%vollen  flanks,  that 
prizefighter^ s  bulky  make-up.  n6n  erit  ista  amicitia,  sed  mercStdra  quae- 
dam,  ND,  i,  122,  such  a  thing  will  not  be  a  friendships  but  a  sort  of  traffic. 

ille. 

2358.  ille  points  to  what  is  remote  in  place,  time,  or  thought :  as, 

ergS  illi  intellegunt  quid  BpicQrus  dicat,  ego  n5n  intellegO  ?  Fin.  2, 
13,  do  those  gentlemen  then  understand  what  Epimrus  means  and  I  not  ?  po- 
pulus  R6mSnu8  nihil  aequS  atque  illam  veterem  iOdiciSrum  vim  gravi- 
tStemque  requirit,  Caecil.  8,  the  Roman  people  miss  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ancient  vigour  and  firmness  attaching  to  public  trials,  his  autem  di  ribus 
s51  mS  ille  admonuit  ut  brevior  essem,  DO.  3,  209,  but  on  these  topics  yon^ 
der  sun  has  warned  me  to  be  pretty  brief.  For  other  examples,  see  2352- 
2355- 

2359.  ille  is  used  to  point  out  a  celebritv,  often  one  of  the  past. 
So,  particularly  without  a  proper  name,  in  allusive  style,  referring  to 
what  is  famed  in  story. 

(a.)  hic  est  ille  DSmosthenSs,  TD.  <,  103,  this  is  the  famous  Demo- 
sthenes. AthCniCnsis  ille  ThemistoclCs.  DO.  2,  299,  Themistocles  the  great, 
of  Athens,  illud  SolSnis,  CM.  50,  Solon* s  memorable  words.  MSdSa  ilia, 
/P.  22,  Medea  famed  in  story,  (b.)  viribus  ille  cOnfisus  periit,  J.  10,  10,  the 
man  in  the  story  lost  his  life  through  confidence  in  his  strength,  illae  rigiae 
lacrimae,  Plin.  Ep.  3,  7,  13,  the  monarch's  historic  tears^  of  Xerxes. 

2360.  Indicating  change  of  subject,  ille  is  this  other  man.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  best  expressed  m  English  by  a  proper  name  or  a  descriptive  word. 

ad  sS  adulSscentem  iCLssit  venire,  at  ille,  ut  ingressus  est,  cOnfes- 
tim  gladium  dSstrinxit,  Off.  3,  112,  he  gave  orders  to  admit  the  young  man. 
But  this  other,  the  moment  he  entered^  dreiv  his  s^word.  rQsticus  expectat 
dum  dCfluat  amnis :  at  ille  iSbitur  et  Ubitur,  H.  E.  i,  2, 42,  he  is  a  peasant 
waiting  for  the  river  to  go  dorvn  :  but  the  river  flows  and  will  flow  on. 

2361.  In  concessions,  ille  often  precedes  quidem ;  in  translation  no  pro- 
noun is  required. 

libri  script!  incSnsIderfitS  ab  optimis  illis  quidem  virfs,  sed  nSn 
satis  iruditis,  TD.  i,  6,  books  rashly  7oritten  by  men  respectable  enough  btit  of 
insufficient  education,  est  tarda  ilia  medicina,  sed  tamen  mfigna,  TD.  3, 
35,  /'/  is  a  powerful  remedy,  though  slow  in  its  working,  hic,  is,  and  iste 
are  used  rarely  in  this  way. 

2362.  In  poetry  ille  may  serve:  (i.)  To  repeat  a  thing  with  emphasis : 
as, 

arm  a  virumque  can5  TrSiae  qui  primus  ab  Oris  Italiam  vSnit,  mul- 
tum  ille  et  terris  iactStus  et  altO,  V.  i,  i,  arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  from 
TrojaU  shore  the  first  to  come  to  Italy,  much  tossed  that  man  by  land  ank  sea. 
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2363.  (2.)  To  emphasize  the  second  of  two  ideas :  as, 

nunc  dextr3  ingeminSns  ictQs,  nunc  ille  sinistrS,  V.  5,  457,  now  with 
his  rii^ht  redoubling  biaivSt  ntno  mighty  with  his  left,  n6n  tamen  Euryali, 
non  iilc  oblitus  amSrum,  V.  5,  334,  still  not  Euryalus  forgetting,  no,  not  he 
his  love  ! 

2364.  (3.)  As  a  provisional  subject,  to  anticipate  the  real  subject,  and 
keep  the  attention  in  suspense  till  the  real  subject  comes  with  emphasis :  as, 

ac  velut  ille  canum  morsQ  di  mSntibus  altis  Sctus  aper  substitit,  V. 
10,  707,  and  e'en  as  he,  goaded  by  bite  of  hounds  from  mountains  high,  the  boar 
hath  paused. 


The  Determinative  Pronoun. 

is. 

2365.  ia  refers  to  something  named  in  the  context  When  some 
feeling  is  to  be  expressed,  sucn  as  admiration,  or  oftener  contempt, 
homo  is  often  put  for  ia. 

(a.)  petit  a  rCge  et  eum  pldribus  verbis  rogat  ut  id  ad  sS  mittat,  V. 
4.  64.  he  solicits  the  king  and  begs  him  at  considerable  length  to  send  it  to  him, 
n5ndum  mStClrus  imperiS  Ascanius  erat,  tamen  id  imperium  li  ad  pQ- 
berem  aetStem  incolume  mSnsit,  L  1,3,  i,  Ascanius  was  twt  vet  old  enough 
for  the  throne,  but  that  throne  was  kept  safe  for  him  till  he  came  o/age,  (b.)  ego 
hominem  callidi5rem  vidi  niminem  quam  PhormiSnem.  veni6  ad 
hominem,  ut  dicerem  argentum  opus  esse,  T.  Ph.  C91,  a  shrewder  man 
than  Phormio  I  never  saio,  not  11  I  went  to  him  to  tell  him  that  I  needed 
money.  nCquam  esse  hominem  et  levem  sciCbam,  Sest.  22,  /  knew  the 
fellow  was  worthless  and  frivolous. 

2366.  (i.)  ia  refers  to  something  named  before  or  after:  as, 

Sius  omnis  5r8ti5  versfita  est  in  e5,  ut  scriptum  plQrimum  valCre 
oportCre  dCfenderet,  DO.  i,  244,  his  whole  speech  turned  on  the  contention 
that  the  toritten  word  should  be  paramount.  Melitinsis  Diod6rti8  est;  is 
Lilybaei  multSs  iam  annOs  habitat,  V.  4,  38,  Diodorus  is  from  Afelita  ;  he 
has  lived  many  years  at  Lilybaettm.  For  other  examples  of  is  used  to  con- 
nect sentences,  see  2129. 

2367.  With  a  connective,  is  denotes  an  important  addition  :  as, 

vincula  et  ea  sempitema,  C  4,  7,  imprisonment  and  that  too  perpetual, 
annum  iam  audientem  Cratippum  idque  AthSnIs,  Off.  \,  i,  after  a  year's 
study  under  Cratippus,  and  that  too  in  Athens,  erant  in  cO  plQrimae  litterae 
ncc  eae  volgSrSs,  Br,  265,  he  was  a  man  of  very  deep  reading  and  that  of  no 
common  sort  either. 

2368.  (2.)  is  indicates  something  explained  or  restricted  by  a 
relative  or  indefinite,  qui,  qulcumque,  si  quia  :  as, 
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haec  omnia  is  fScI,  qu!  sodSlis  DolSbellae  eram,  Fam,  12.  1^7,  all 
this  I  didy  I  that  was  Dolabella*s  Iwsom  friend  ( 1807).  iinus  ex  e6  numerS 
qui  ad  caedem  par&ti  crant,  S.  /.  35,  b,  one  of  the  number  that  were  ready  to 
do  murder  ( 1S04).  neque  is  sum  qui  mortis  pericul5  terreor,  5,  30,  2,  but 
I  am  not  the  man  to  be  scared  by  danger  of  deaths  no,  not  /  ( 1818).  quicum- 
que  is  est,  ^i  m5  profiteor  inimicum,  Fam.  10.  31,  3,  whoever  he  may  bt^ 
J  proclaim  myself  his  enemy  (1S14).  cum  ipse  AliSnus  ex  el  facultSte,  si 
quam  habet,  ahquantum  ditractGrus  sit,  Caecil.  49,  seeing  that  even  Alienus 
is  to  suppress  some  part  of  that  eloquence^  if  any  he  may  have.  See  also  1795, 
1798.    For  id  quod,  see  181 1. 

2369.  For  the  use  o£  is  instead  of  a  relative  repeated  in  a  different  case» 
see  1833. 

2370.  is  sometimes  is  loosely  used  for  the  reflexive  sC  (2341);  here  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer  shows  itself. 

MilisiSs  nSvem  poposcit,  quae  eum  Myndum  prSsequerCtur,  V.  i, 
86,  he  asked  the  Milesians  for  a  ship  to  escort  him  to  Afyndus.  su6s  omnSs 
castris  continuit  ignCsque  fieri  prohibuit,  qu6  occultior  esset  Sius  ad- 
ventus,  Caes.  C.  3,  30,  5,  he  confined  his  troops  to  camp  and  forbade  the  kind- 
ling offireSf  in  order  to  keep  his  coming  a  gi-eater  secret. 


The  Pronoun  of  Identity. 

idem. 

2371.  idem,  the  same,  often  connects  two  different  predicates  to 
the  same  person  or  thing.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  variously  rendered 
by  likewise,  also,  all  the  same,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once,  very,  never- 
theless. 

ilteb3tur  e5  cib5  qu!  et  sulvissimus  esset  et  idem  facillimus  ad 
concoquendum,  Fin.  2,  64,  he  made  use  of  such  food  as  was  both  very  dainty 
and  likewise  very  easy  to  digest,  ita  fiet  ut  nOn  omnSs  qui  AtticS,  eidem 
bene  dicant,  Br.  2^1^  so  it  will  be  found  that  not  all  who  speak  Attic  are  also 
good  speakers,  multi  qui  ut  iQs  suum  et  HbertStem  tenCrent  volnera  cx- 
cipirunt  fortiter  et  tulSrunt,  idem  omissS  contenti6ne  dolOrem  morbl 
ferre  nOn  possunt,  TD.  2,  65,  many  who  have  met  heroically  and  endured 
wounds,  to  preserve  their  rights  and  their  freedom,  are  nevertheless^  when  no 
contest  is  iftvolved,  unable  to  bear  the  pain  of  a  disease. 

2372.  idem  is  often  used  with  other  pronouns,  hie,  iste,  istQc,  ille  :  as, 

haec  eadem  centuriSnibus  mandSbant,  7,  17,  8,  they  confided  these 
same  sentiments  to  their  centurions,  multae  aJiae  idem  istflc  cupiunt,  PI. 
MG.  1040,  many  other  ladies  want  fust  what  you  want. 

2373.  The  same  as  is  expressed  by  idem  followed  by  qui,  atque  or  ac, 
ut,  quasi,  cum,  sometimes  in  poetry  by  the  dative. 
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idem  sum  qui  semper  ful,  PI.  Am.  447,  / '/»  the  same  man  I  *ve  always 
been,  pdmSrium  simin&rium  ad  eundem  modum  atque  ole3gineum 
facitS,  Cato,  RR,  48,  make  your  fruU-^rce  nursery  in  the  same  way  as  your 
nursery  for  olive-trees  (1653).  elsdem  fer€  verbis  ut  disput3tum  est,  TD. 
2, 9,  ///  pretty  much  the  same  words  as  were  used  in  the  actual ar^i^ment  {i()yj), 
ut  eSdem  loc5  rCs  sit  quasi  ea  pecunia  ligSta  n5n  esset,  Z<^.  2,  53,  so 
that  the  position  is  the  same  as  if  the  money  had  not  been  bequeathed  (2120). 
tib!  mScum  in  eOdem  est  pistrinS  vivendum,  DO.  2,  144^  yon  must  live  in 
the  same  mi/las  I,  HomCnis  efidem  aliis  sSpitu*  quiStest,  Lucr.  3,  1037, 
Homer  sleeps  the  same  sleep  as  others. 


The  Intensive  Pronoun. 

ipse. 

2374.  ipse,  selfy  is  used  in  contrasts. 

2375.  ipse  may  contrast  the  chief  person  with  subordinates,  or  a 
person  with  any  thing  belonging  to  him. 

Catilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profCigit ;  hi  quid  exspectant  ?  C.  2,  6,  Cati- 
line^ their  heady  has  Jied  in  abject  terror  ;  his  minions  here^  what  wait  they 
for?  *i_mQnitieni,  quam  fCcerat,  T.  LabiCnum  iSgatum  praefScit ; 
ipse  in  Italiam  mSg^is  itineribus  contendit,  i,  10,  3,  he  put  Labienusy  his 
lieutenant^  in  charge  of  the  fortification  he  had  made  :  he  hurried^  himself  to 
Italy  with  forced  marches,  tSmStl  nihil  adlitum  intellegO:  :  at  iam  ad- 
ferStur,  si  S  for5  ipsus  redierit,  PI.  AuL  355.  /  see  there  *s  no  wine  brought :  : 
but  it  soon  will  bi%  if  the  governor  comes  backfrotn  down  town,  *  ipse  dixit ; ' 
"ipse"  autem  erat  Pythag^rSs,  DA^.  i,  10,  *the  old  man  said  so;*  now 
**  the  old  man  "  7vas  Pythagoras,  nSvis  tantum  iactCir3  fact2,  incolumis 
ipsi  SvSsSrunt,  L.  30,  25,  8,  the  vessel  only  was  lost,  and  the  sailors  escaped  in 
safety. 

2376.  ipse  is  often  used  with  personals  and  reflexives  agreeing 
with  the  emphatic  word.  But  the  nominative  is  usually  preferred, 
especially  when  ipse  stands  before  the  other  pronoun,  or  when  it 
stands  after  per  me,  per  se.  After  mSmet,  n5bismet,  nSsmet,  &c., 
it  agrees  with  these  words. 

\a.)  neque  enim  potest  exercitum  is  continCre  imperltor,  qui  sS  ip- 
sum  nOn  continet,  fP.  '^yfor  no  commander  can  keep  his  army  under  con- 
trol who  doi's  not  keep  his  07un  self  under  control,  miles  fratr^m^suum,  dein 
s5  ipsum  interfScit,  Ta.  ^.  3.  51,  «  soldier  sletu  his  orun  brother ^  then  himself 
{b.)  ipse  sS  quisque  diligit,  L.  80,  every  man  loves  himself  bellum  per  sS 
ipse,  iniussQ  populi  ac  sen2ttis,  fCcit,  I^.  i,  49,  7,  he  made  war  on  his  own 
responsibility^  loithout  orders  from  the  people  and  senate,  IQnius  necem  sib! 
ipse  cOnscivit,  DN,  2,  7,  Junius  kiiled  himself.  nOn  egeO  medicinS,  m6 
ipse  c5ns0lor,  L.  10;  /  need  no  medicincy  I  am  my  own  comforter,  {c)  ut 
nObismet  ipsis  imperSmus,  TD,  2,  47,  that  we  should  govern  ourselves, 

2377.  ipse  alone  sometimes  stands  for  an  emphatic  86  or  suus :  as, 
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pertimuSnint  nS  ab  ipsis  discisceret  et  cum  suis  in  grStiam  rediret, 
N.  7,  5,  I,  they  were  much  afraid  that  he  wotdd  abandon  them  and  come  into 
favour  7vith  his  compatriots  again,  ea  molestissimS  ferrc  hominSs  d€- 
bent,  quae  ipsSrum  culp2  contrScta  sunt,  QFr.  i,  i,  2,  people  should  be 
most  vexed  at  things  which  are  brought  about  through  fault  of  their  own. 

2378.  ipse  is  used  in  many  combinations  where  self  \s  an  inadequate 
translation.    It  may  sometimes  be  translated  by: 

*379-  ('•)  Actual^  positiw^  even, 

habet  certSs  sui  studi6s6s,  qu5s  vaietddS  modo  bona  sit,  tenuitSs 
ipsa  dilectat,  Br.  64,  he  has  a  clique  of  admirers^  who  are  charmed  by  positive 
scragginess,  provided  the  health  be  good,  hSc  ipsum  Slegantius  p6nS  me- 
liusque  potuit,  Fin.  2,  100,  even  this  might  have  been  put  more  logically  and 
better, 

238Q    (2.)  Regular^  proper^  real. 

flagprantem  invidiS  propter  interitum  C.  Gracchi  ipse  populus  R5- 
mSnus  periculS  liberavit,  5Vj/.  i/^o,  though  greatly  detested  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Gracchus^  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Roman  people  proper.  cfvSs 
R5mani  permulti  in  ill6  oppidO  c5niQnctissim6  animS  cum  ipsis 
Agrigentinis  vivunt,  V.  4,  93,  a  great  many  Romans  live  in  that  town  in 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  of  Agrigentum, 

*38i-  (3)  As  well,  likewise,  too,  for  which,  from  Livy  on,  et  ipse  is  used. 

hSc  Ripheus,  h6c  ipse  Dym3s,  omnisque  iuventOs  laeta  facit.  V.  2, 
394,  this  Ripheus  doth,  this  Dymas  too,  and  all  the  youth  alert.  c6git2ti5 
LocrOs  urbem  recipiendi.  quae  sub  dCfectiSnem  Italiae  dCsciverat  et 
ipsa  ad  PoenSs,  L.  29,  6,  i,  «  project  for  recozering  the  city  of  Locri,  which^ 
on  the  revolt  of  Italy,  had  likewise  gone  over  to  the  Carthaginians, 

2382.  (4.)  Alone,  mere. 

n5n  s51um  adventus  mali,  sed  etiam  metus  ipse  adfert  calamitS- 
tem,  PP.  15,  not  only  the  coming  of  misjortune,  but  even  the  vtere  dread  of  it 
brings  disaster. 

23C3.  (5.)  Exactly,  just,  with  numerals  and  dates,  or  right,  of  place. 

annis  lxxxvi  ipsis  ante  m6  cSnsulem,  Br.  6i,excutlyZ6  years  before 
my  consulship.  Kalendis  ipsis  Novembribus,  C.  i,  8,  on  the  \st  of  Niwem- 
her  precisely,  in  ipsO  vad5  dSprehSnsus  Indutiomarus  interficitur,  5,  58, 
6,  right  at  the  ford  Indutiomarus  is  caught  and  killed,  supra  ipsum  balneum 
habit5,  Sen.  Ep.  56,  i,  I  live  right  ai'cr  a  bath. 

2384.  (6.)  Of  oneself,  voluntarily,  of  one* s  own  motion, 

valvae  subitG  sC  ipsae  aperuCrunt,  Div.  i,  74,  the  temple-door  suddenly 
opened  of  itself.  Catilinam  vel  Ciicimus  vel  Smisimus  vel  ipsum 
Sgredientem  verbis  prSsecQti  sumus,  C  2,  i,  we  have  driven  Catiline  out, 
or  let  him  out,  or,  when  he  was  going  out  of  his  own  motion,  wished  him  god' 
speed, 
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The  Interrogative  Pronoun. 

uter  and  quis. 

2385.  uter,  whether  f  which  f  is  used  in  questions  about  two 
things ;  quis  and  qui,  who  f  what  f  in  questions  about  more  than  two, 
though  sometimes  loosely  of  two  things. 

uter  est  insSnior  hSnim  ?  H.  S.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  is  the  greater 
crank  ?  praeclSrS  apud  eundem  est  Plat5nem,  simOiter  facere  e5s  qui 
inter  si  contenderent  uter  potius  rem  piiblicam  administrSret,  ut  si 
nautae  certSrent  quis  eOrum  potissimum  gubem&ret,  Off.  i,  87,  in  the 
same  Plato  is  the  excellent  saying  that  for  people  to  fall  out  with  one  another 
about  which  of  two  men  should  manage  a  state^  were  just  as  if  the  crew  of  a 
ship  should  quarrel  about  xvhich  of  them  should  be  pilot,  ut  quern  velis,  ne- 
scias,  Alt,  16,  14,  I,  so  that  you  donU  know  which  to  choose^  as  between 
Octavian  and  Antony. 

2386.  quis  and  quid  ask  to  have  a  thing  named ;  qui  and  quod 
to  have  it  described.     But  see  685. 

quis  DiSnem  Syrficosium  doctrinis  omnibus  ezpolivit  ?  n5n  Plat6  ? 
DO.  3,  139,  who  refined  Syracusan  Dio  with  learning  of  every  sort  ?  was  it  not 
Plato  ?  quid  rid«s,  \\.  S.  2,  5,  3,  why  dost  thou  laugh  f  (li44)-  qni«  fuit 
igitur  ?  : :  iste  Chaerea. :  :  qui  Chaerea  ?  T.  Eu.  823,  7uho  was  he  then  ?  : : 
your  precious  Chaerea.  : :  what  Chaerea  f  quern  fr^ctum  petentSs  scire 
cupimus  ilia  quO  mod6  moveantur  ?  Fin.  3,  17,  with  what  practical  end 
in  view  do  we  seek  to  know  how  yon  bodies  in  the  sky  keep  in  motion  t 

The  Relative  Pronoun. 

2387.  The  relative  pronoun  has  already  been  treated  ;  see  1792- 
1837. 

The  Indefinite  Pronoun. 

quis  or  qui;  quispiam. 

2388.  quis  or  qui,  «,  sofne^  somebody.,  always  stands  after  one  or 
more  words  of  the  sentence,  quis  or  qui  is  used  after  si  (nisi,  sive), 
ne,  num,  utrum,  an,  qu5,  or  quando,  in  preference  to  aliquis,  unless 
emphasis  is  intended. 

dixerit  quis,  Off.  3,  76,  somebody  may  say.  malum  quod  tibi  di  dabunt, 
PI.  Am.  563,  some  curse  the  gods  will  bring  upon  thee,  hi,  si  quid  erat 
dQrius,  concurrSbant ;  si  qui  equ6  dSciderat,  circumsistCbant,  i,  48,  6, 
if  there  was  ever  any  sharpish  work^  these  men  would  rally  ;  if  a  man  fell 
from  his  horse^  they  would  close  round  him.  praecipit  atque  interdicit 
Qnum  omnCs  peterent  Indutiomarum,  neu  quis  quem  vulneret,  5,  58,  4^ 
he  charges  them  and  forbids  them  ;  they  were  all  to  assail  Indutiomarus  alone  ; 
and  nobody  was  to  wound  anybody  (2402). 
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2389.  quiipiam,  a^  some,  one  or  another, 

fSrsitan  quispiam  dfzerit.  Off.  3,  29,  peradventure  somebody  may  say. 
quispiam  dicet,  K.  3,  iii,  somebody  will  say,  cum  quaepiam  cohors  im- 
petum  ficerat,  hostis  vilOcissimi  refugiSbant,  5.  35,  1,  every  Ume  one  or 
onoiAer  cohort  charged ^  the  efiemyJUd  back  quick  speed  (2394). 

aliquis. 

2390.  aliquis  or  aliqui  some  one,  some  one  or  other,  has  always 
some  affirmative  emphasis,  and  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  all,  much, 
none:  as, 

n5n  enim  diclfimfitOrem  aliquem  dS  lQd6»  sed  perfectitsimum 
quae  rim  us,  O.  \7t/or  it  is  not  some  sp  outer  front  school  that  we  aim  to  find, 
but  the  ideal  orator,  omnis  ut  aliquam  pernici5sam  bSstiam  fugiSbant, 
Clu.  41,  everybody  avoided  him,  like  some  dangerous  wild  animal  or  other. 
audS  aliquid  Gyaris  dig^um  si  vis  esse  aUquid,  J.  i,  73,  venture  some 
deed  that  deserves  transportation,  if  you  care  to  be  something  grand,  n6n  sine 
aliqua  spS,  D.  7,  not  without  some  hope,  quaerS  sitne  aliqua  2cti5  an 
nQUa,  Caec,  y\,  I  ask  whether  there  is  some  ground  for  an  action  or  none. 
num  igitur  aliquis  dolor  post  mortem  est  ?  TD.  \,  82,  is  there,  then,  some 
sense  of  pain  after  death  '{  With  emphasis  after  si  (2388) :  si  aliquid  dS 
8umm2  gravitate  PompSius,  multum  de  cupiditlte  Caesar  remisisset, 
aliquam  rem  pQblicam  nSbis  habSre  licuisset.  Ph.  13,  ^,  if  Pompey  had 
sacrificed  really  something  of  his  importance,  and  Caesar  a  good  deal  of  his 
ambition,  we  might  hctve  had  what  would  have  been  to  some  degree  a  common^ 
wealth. 

3391.     aliquis  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  aliquis  alius  :  as, 
cum  M.  PIsSne  et  cum  Q.  Pompii6  aut  cum  aliqu6,  Br.  310,  with 
Piso  or  Pompey  or  some  other  man.    ea  mihi  cottidii  aut  tQre  aut  vin5  aut 
aliqui  semper  supplicat,  PI.  Aul.  prol,  23,  she  always  offers  me  incense  or 
wine  or  something  else  every  day. 

quidam. 

2392.  quidam,  a,  a  certain,  denotes  a  thing  which  we  cannot 
describe  or  do  not  care  to. 

n5n  inridiculS  quidam  ex  militibus  decimae  legiSnis  dixit:  plQs 
quam  poUicitus  essct;  Caesarem  facere,  i,  42,  6,  one  of  the  privates  of 
the  Tenth  said  a  very  dry  thing:  that  *  Caesar  was  doin^  more  than  he  engaged 
to*  accurrit  quidam  nStus  mihi  nSmine  tantum,  H.  .S*.  i,  9,  3,  up  trots  a 
man  I  knno  by  name  alone,  assimilis  quidam  mCLgitui  sonus.  Suet.  Galb. 
18,  a  mysterious  sound  like  the  lowing  of  a  co^o,  vidimus  nStCLram  su5  qu5- 
dam  itinere  ad  Qltimum  pervenire,  DN,  2,  35,  nature  reaches  perfection  by 
a  kind  of  road  of  her  own.  Often  in  translations  from  Greek  :  as,  aliis 
libris  rati5nem  quandam  per  omnem  nltdram  rSrum  pertinentem  vi 
divini  esse  adfectam  putat,  DN.  i,  36,  in  other  works  he  supposes  *  a  kind 
of  Reason  pervading  all  nature  and  endowed  with  divine  poioer,  of  Zeno's 
doctrine. 
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2393.  quidam  is  often  used  to  soften  an  exaggeration  or  a  meta- 
phor, sometimes  to  denote  contempt. 

eloquentissimSs  homines  innumer3btlls  quSsdam  nSminSbat,  DO, 
I,  ^i, great  speakers  he  nameii^  absolutely  without  number,  ad  omnis  enim 
me5s  impetus  quasi  murus  quidam  boni  nOmen  imperStSris  oppSnitur, 
K.  5,  2, /or  aii^awst  all  assaults  of  mine  the  name  of  a  good  commander  is  set 
up,  tile  a  regular  wall,  sed  aliud  quoddam  filum  5rSti6nis  tuae,  Z.  25, 
but  there  is  quite  a  different  fibre  to  your  speech.  n5n  est  eOnim  urbSnitSte 
quSdam  quasi  col5rata  6rSti5,  Br.  170,  their  language  lacks  the  tinge  of  an 
indefinable  metropolitan  element.  TheomnSlstus  quidam,  bomo  ridiculS 
insinus,  V.  4,  148,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Theomnastus,  an  absurd,  crack- 
brained  creature, 

quisque. 

2394.  quisque,  each^  each  in  particular^  each  by  himself^  applies 
what  is  stated  of  all  to  each  several  case,  out  of  a  number  more  than 
two. 

laudati  pr6  c5nti5ne  omnis  sunt,  dSnfitique  pr5  meritO  quisque, 
L.  38,  23,  II,  they  were  collectively  commended  in  assembly  convened,  and  re^ 
ceived presents,  each  in  proportion  to  his  deserts,  quotiins  quaeque  cohors 
prScurrerat,  mfignus  numerus  hostium  cadibat,  5, 34, 2,  oj  the  cohorts  sue- 
ccssiz'cly  charged,  a  gicat  number  of  the  enemy  fell  eveiy  time  (2389).  mSns 
cQiusque,  is  est  quisque,  n5n  ea  figdra  quae  digits  dSmSnstrSri  potest, 
RP.  6,  26,  tlie  mind  of  a  man  is  always  the  man,  and  not  that  shape  which  can 
be  pointed  out  by  the  finger. 

2395.  quisque  is  sometimes  used  in  a  relative  and  demonstrative  sen- 
tence both. 

quod  cuique  obtig^t,  id  quisque  teneat.  Off.  1,21,  let  every  man  keep 
what  he  has  get.  id  enim  est  cQiusque  propnum,  qu5  quisque  fruitur 
atque  Qtitur,  Fam.  7,  30,  2,  for  that  is  always  a  man*s  property  which  he  has 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of 

2396.  In  a  complex  sentence,  consisting  of  a  main  and  a  relative 
sentence,  quisque  is  usually  expressed  but  once,  and  then  in  the  un- 
emphatic  relative  sentence.'  In  English,  the  equivalent  of  quisque 
goes  with  the  main  sentence. 

nCmS  fuit  qui  nSn  sunSxerit,  tSlumque  quod  cuique  fSrs  offeribat, 
adripuerit,  V.  4,  95.  not  a  man  but  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  seized  in  ex'cry 
instance  such  a  weapon  as  chance  threiv  in  his  way.  theitrum  cum  com- 
mfine  sit,  rSctS  tamen  dici  potest,  iius  esse  eum  locum,  quem  quisque 
occupSrit,  Fin.  3,  67,  thottgh  the  theatre  is  open  to  all,  still  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  propriety,  that  each  spectator  is  entitled  to  the  seat  he  has  taken.  Mes- 
sSnam  ut  quisque  nostrQm  vSnerat,  haec  visere  solibat,  V.  4,  5,  any 
Roman,  who  went  to  Messana,  iirvariably  went  to  see  these  statues  (1939). 
eOrum  ut  quisque  primus  vinerat,  sub  mQrS  cSnslstSbat,  7, 48,  2,as  they 
successively  arrived,  each  man  of  them  took  his  stand  under  the  wall. 

2397.  quisque  is  often  used  with  sS  or  suus,  superlatives,  and  or- 
dinals, holding  an  unemphatic  place  after  these  words:  as, 
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ipse  sS  quisque  diligit,  L.  80,  a  man  always  loves  his  own  self,  saos 
quoique  mSs,  T.  Ph.  454,  every  man  his  <nvn  way,  huic  pr6  sS  quisque 
nostrum  medSii  velle  dSbimus,  Z.  A^^,  i,  26,  this  evil  we  ought  to  wish 
to  remedy^  according  to  our  several  abilities,  optimum  quidque  rSrissimuxn 
est,  Fm,  2,  81,  ever  the  fairest  is  the  rarest,  nam  in  for5  vix  decumus 
quisquest, qui  ipsus  sisi  n5verit,  PI. Ps,  973*/"' '"«  Ihe  marketplace  there* s 
scarce  one  man  in  every  ten  that  knows  himself.  quIntS  qu5que  ann6  Sidlia 
tSta  cSnsitur,  V.  2,  139,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years  all  Sicily  is  cusessed, 
quamquam  primum  quidque  explicimus,  Fam.  12,  i,  i,  but  stay  — let  me 
explain  things  sttecessrvely  ;  or,  ofte  thing  after  another,  litterfis  misit,  ut  is 
inulus  ad  sS  pr!m5  qu5quc  tempore  adferrCtur,  V,  4,  58,  he  sent  a  letter 
directing  said  ring  to  be  sent  to  him  without  delay, 

2398.  In  old  Latin  quisque  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  quicumque  or 
quisquis,  whoever :  as,  quisque  obviam  huic  occesserit  irStS,  vfipulSbit, 
PI.  As.  404,  rvhoever  meets  him  in  his  wrath  will  catch  it.  In  cQiusque  g^e- 
neris  and  cQiusque  modi,  it  means  any  and  every :  as,  tot  hominSs  cQius- 
que  modi,  V.  4,  7,  so  many  people  of  every  sort,  i.  e.  cuicuimodi.  quisquis 
for  quisque  is  sometimes  found  in  old  Latin,  in  Cicero  rarely :  as,  cum 
prScessit  paulum  et  quStenus  quicquid  sS  attingat  perspicere  coepit, 
Fin.  5,  24,  when  it  has  progressed  a  little  and  hcu  begun  to  discover  how  far 
each  thing  affects  it, 

uterque. 

2399.  uterque,  each^  is  used  of  two  individuals,  and  ntxlque  of 
two  sets  or  parties.     But  sometimes  utrique  is  used  of  two  individuals. 

(a.)  ut  ilia  nfitdra  caelestis  et  terra  vacat  et  QmSre,  sic  utriusque 
hfirum  rirum  hiimSnus  animus  est  expers,  TD.  i,  65,  even  as  the  heavenly 
nature  is  free  from  the  earthy  and  the  humidy  so  the  soul  of  man  has  no  part  in 
either  of  these  qualities  (1243).  niltQ  tremefactus  uterque  est  polus,  O.  F, 
2,  489,  at  his  nod  trembled  each  pole  (1243).  Aet5li6rum  utraeque  manQs 
HCraclSam  sSsi  inclQsSrunt,  L.  36,  16,  5,  both  bands  of  the  Aetolians  shut 
themselves  up  in  Herculea,  {b.)  sex  ftlil  nSbis,  duae  fDiae  sunt,  utraeque 
iam  nQptae,  L.  42,  34,  4,  tor  have  six  sons  and  two  daughters^  both  already 
married. 

2400.  Reciprocal  relations  (2344)  are  sometimes  expressed  by  uterque 
followed  by  a  different  case  of  alter;  rarely  by  uterque  and  a  different  case 
of  the  same  word. 

(a.)  quSrum  uterque  contempsit  alterum.  Off.  i,  4,  each  of  whom 
lightly  esteemed  the  other,  {b.)  abdQcI  n6n  potest :  :  qui  n6n  potest  ?  :  : 
quia  uterque  utriquest  cordi,  T.  Ph.  799,  she  *s  not  to  be  taken  from  him  :  : 
why  is  n't  she  ?  :  :  because  they  *re  heart  to  heart.  This  doubling  of  uterque 
is  found  only  half  a  dozen  times ;  not  in  Cicero. 

quivis  and  quilibet;  utervis  and  uterlibet. 

2401.  quivto  and  quilibet,  any  you  please^  are  used  either  in 
affirmative  or  negative  sentences.  When  two  are  spoken  of,  utervis 
or  uterlibet  is  used. 
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[a.)  ut  quivis  intellegere  posset,  V,  5,  17,  so  that  any  fool  might  kno7o. 
faciat  quidlubet,  T.  Hau.  464^  Ut  him  do  anything  he  likes,  (b.)  qui 
utramvis  rtctC  nSvit,  ambSs  nSverit,  T.  Andr.prol.  10,  who  knows  eiUier 
-welly  kttows  both,    utnimlibet  ilige,  Quinct.  81,  choose  either  you  like, 

quisquam  and  ullus. 

2402.  quisquam  (692),  a  single  one,  any  one  at  all^  and  fUlus,  a 
bit  of  a,  any  at  all,  any,  are  used  chiefly  in  negative,  interrogative, 
conditional,  and  comparative  sentences,  or  with  skie. 

v8ni  AthCnSs,  neque  mi  quisquam  ibi  adgnSvit,  TD.  5,  10^,  I  came  to 
Athens  and  not  a  person  there  knew  me  (1650).  interdicit  omnibus,  n€ 
quemquam  interficiant,  7,  40,  4,  he  warns  them  collectively  against  killing 
any  man  at  all  (2388).  hunc  su9  quisquam  sententifi  ex  hac  urbe  expel- 
Ict  ?  Mil.  104,  will  anybody  at  all,  by  his  vote,  banish  this  man  from  Rome  ? 
quis  hOc  fCcit  Qlia  in  ScythiS  tyrannus  ?  Pis.  18,  what  tyrant  ever  did  this 
in  any  Scyihia?  si  quisquam  est  timidus,  is  ego  sum,  Fam.  6,  14,  \,if 
anybody  is  timid,  I  am  the  man.  qui  saepius  cum  hoste  cSnflixit  quam 
quisquam  cum  inimic5  concertSvit,  JP.  28,  who  has  measured  swords 
oftcfur  with  the  enemy  than  anybody  er'er  wrangled  with  an  opponent  in  private 
life,  sine  G1I5  metQ  in  ipsum  portum  penetrSre  coepirunt,  V.  5,  96, 
without  a.  bit  of  fear  they  began  to  make  their  way  right  into  the  harbour. 
nSmS  quisquam  and  nihil  quicquam  are  old  and  fate :  as,  lepidiSrem  ux5- 
rem  nimO  quisquam  habet,  PI.  Cas.  lOoS,  nobody  has  a  jollier  wife,  nos- 
ter  mall  nil  quicquam  primS,  T.  Ph.  80,  our  young  master  did  n't  make  any 
trouble  at  first. 

2403.  nSm5  is  generally  used  for  n5ii  qniBquam,  nSmo  umquam 
for  numquam  qulBquam,  nihil  for  non  quicquam,  and  niilluB  for 
n5n  ullus.  If  only  two  are  spoken  of,  neuter  is  used.  The  plural 
neutri  is  used  of  two  parties. 

nSm5st  miserior  mi,  T.  Hau.  263.  no  man  V  unhappier  than  I.  nSm6 
igitur  vir  magnus  sine  aliquO  adflitCi  divinS  umquam  fuit,  DN.  2,  167, 
nobody  tvho  is  a  great  man  was  ever  without  sotne  divine  inspiration,  ab 
nCill5  ille  liberSlius  quam  3  Cluentid  trfictStus  est,  Clu.  161,  by  no  man 
has  he  been  treated  more  generously  than  by  Cluentius.  neutrum  eSrum 
contra  alterum  iuvare,  Caes.  C  i,  35,  5,  to  help  neither  of  them  against  the 
other,  neutri  alterSs  prim6  cernibant,  L.  21,  46,  4,  neither  party  saw  the 
others  at  first. 


(D.)     NUMERALS. 

2404.  Numerals  are  divided  into  Adjectives:  Cardinal,  flnus, 
one,  duo,  two,  &c. ;  Ordinal,  primus,  first,  seoondus,  second,  &c. ; 
Distributive,  singuli,  one  each,  bini,  two  each^  &c. ;  and  Numeral 
Adverbs  :  semel,  once,  bis,  twice,  &c. 

For  the  inflection  of  numerals,  sec  637-643. 
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Cardinals. 

Ordikai^. 

1 

Qnus,  one  (638) 

primus,  first  (643) 

2 

duo,  t-wo  (639) 

secundus,  second 

3 

Ms,  three   (639) 

tertius,  third 

4 

quattuor,  /<?Kr 

quflrtus,  fourth 

1 

quinque,  Jive 

quintus,  fifth 

sex,  j/x 

sextus,  sixth 

I 

septem,  seven 

Septimus,  seventh 

oct6,  «;f/4/ 

octSvus,  eighth 

9 

novem,  /////^ 

nSnus,  ninth 

10 

decern,  ten 

decimus,  tenth 

II 

{Lndecim,  ^/^<r» 

Qndecimus,  elevettth 

12 

duodecim 

duodecimus 

13 

tredecim 

tertius  decimus 

14 

quattuordecim 

quSrtus  decimus 

15 

10 

quindecim 

quintus  decimus 

sCdecim 

sextus  decimus 

17 

septendecim 

Septimus  decimus 

18 

duodevieinti 

duodivicCsimus 

19 

andavigint! 

QndevicCsimus 

20 

viginti,  twenty 

vicesimus,  twentieth 

21 

viginti  Onus  or  Gnus  et 

vicSsimus  primus  or  Onus 

viginti 

et  vicCsimus 

23 

viginti  duo  or  duo  et 

vicCsimus  alter  or  alter  et 

viginti 
duodStrieinta 

vicCsimus 

28 

duodetricgsimus 

29 

Qnditriginta 

QndetricCsimus 

30 

triginta 

tricSsimus 

40 

quadrfigintS 

quadrSgisimus 

^ 

quinqu2gintS 

quinquigCsimus 

sexSginta 

sexfigCsimus 

70 

8eptu3ginU 

septu3gSsimus 

80 

oct5ginta 

octOgisimus 

90 

n9n3gint2 

nSnSgisimus 

99 

QndCcentum 

i&ndicentCsimus 

100 

centum,  one  hundred 

centSsimus,  one  hundredth 

lOI 

centum  iinus  or  centum 

centSsimus  primus  or  cen- 

et  iinus 

tisimus  et  primus 

200 

ducenti  (641) 

ducentSsimus 

300 

trecenti 

treccntisimus 

400 

quadringenti 

quSdringentesimus 

IS 

quingenti 

quingentSsimus 

sSscentl 

sSscentSsimus 

700 

septingenti 

septingentisimus 

800 

octingent! 

octingentSsimus 

900 

nSngenti 

n5ngentSsimus 

1,000 

mille,  thousand  (642) 

millCsimus,  thousandth 

2,000 

duo  millia 

bis  millisimus 

5,000 

quinque  millia 

quInquiSns  millSsimus 

10,000 

decem  millia 

deciSns  millCsimus 

50,000 

quinquSginta  millia 

quinquSgiSns  millSsimus 

100,000 

centum  millia 

centiSns  millisimus 

1,000,000 

deciins  centCna  millia 

deciSns  centiCns  millisimus 
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[2405. 

DiSTRIBUTi /ES. 

Numeral  Adverbs. 

Roman. 

singiili,  one  each  (643) 

semel,  once 

1 

bini,  two  each 

bis,  twice 

11 

temi,  three  each 

tcr,  thrice 

Ml 

quatern!,  four  each 

quater,  fotir  times 

nil  or  IV 

quini,  five  each 

quinquiins,  five  times 

V 

sCni,  six  each 

sexiins,  six  times 

VI 

septini,  seven  each 

septiins,  sei^en  times 

VII 

octOni,  eight  each 

octiins,  eight  times 

VUl 

nov€ni,  nine  each 

noviins,  nine  times 

Villi  or  IX 

dSni,  ten  each 

deciins,  tin  times 

X 

QndSni,  eleven  each 

Qndeciins,'  eleven  times 

XI 

duodSni 

duodeciins 

XII 

temi  d€ni 

terdeciins 

Xlll 

quatern!  dSn! 

quater  deciins 

XllllorXlV 

quini  dCni 

quindeciins 

XV 

sini  dini 

sideciins 

XVI 

septSni  dini 

septiins  deciins 

XVII 

duodSvicSni 

octiins  deciins 

XVIIl     • 

Qndivicini 

noviins  deciins 

XVIlllorXlX 

vicini,  twenty  each 

viciins,  twenty  times 

XX 

vicini  singuli  or  singull 

viciins  semel  or  semel  et 

XXI 

et  vic€ni 

viciins 

vicCni   bini    or    bini  ct 

viciins  bis  or  bis  et  viciins 

XXII 

vicini 

duoditricini 

ducditriciins 

XXVllI 

tXnditricini 

*Qnditriciins 

XXVIIIlorXXlX 

tricini 

triciins 

XXX 

quadragSni 

quadrfigiins 

XXXXorX± 

qninquIgCnl 

quinquSgiins 

± 

sex3gini 

sexSgiins 

±x 

septulgini 

septu9giins 

±xx 

octOgini 

octOgiins 

-LXXX 

nSnSgini 

nSnSgiins 

-LXXXXorXC 

iindicentini 

*Qndicentiins 

±XXXXVIlllor 
XCIX 

centini,  a  hundred  each 

centiins,  a  hundred  times 

C 

centinf  singuli 

centiins  semel  or  centiins 
ct  semel 

CI 

ducini 

ducentiins 

CC 

trecini 

trecentiins 

CCC 

quadringSni 

quadringentiins 

CCCC 

quingini 

quingentiins 

D 

siscini 

siscentiins 

DC 

septingCni 

scptingentiins 

DCC 

octingSni 

octingentiins 

DCCC 

nOngini 

n5n^entiins 

DCCCC 

singula  m^\\2.^athoit5and 

milliins,  a  thousand  times 

00 

bina  millia                \each 

bis  milliins 

COCO 

quina  millia 

quinquiins  milliins 

^ 

dina  millia 

deciins  milliins 

w 

quinqu3gina  millia 

quinquigiins  milliins 

^ 

centina  millia 

centiins  milliins 

® 

deciins  centina  millia 

deciins  centiins  milliins 

nn 
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Notation. 

2406.  Numbers  are  noted  by  combinations  of  the  characters 
1  =  1;  V  =  5;  X  =  io;  A,,  later  vL,  X,  or  L  =  5o;  C  =  100;  0  =  500; 
0  or  00,  post- Augus tan  M  =  1000. 

2407.  Of  these  signs,  V  seems  to  be  the  half  of  X,  which  may  be  Etrus- 
can in  origin.  The  original  signs  for  50  and  1000  were  taken  from  the 
Chalcidian  alphabet  of  Cumae  (17),  in  which  they  represented  sounds  un- 
known to  early  Latin.  Thus,  X>  i"  the  Chalcidian  alphabet  representing 
ch  (49),  was  used  by  the  early  Romans  for  50,  and  became  successively  0L», 
J-,  and  L.  The  form  J^,  is  found  very  rarely,  U/  oftener,  in  the  Augustan 
period ;  X  is  common  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  and  m  the 
early  empire  ;  L,  due  to  assimilation  with  the  Roman  letter,  appears  in  the 
last  century  of  the  republic.  The  sign  for  1000  was  originally  (O  (Chalcidian 
ph);  it  became  00  (the  common  classical  form),  co,  or  ^  ;  the  form  M  as 
a  numeral  appears  in  the  second  century  a.  d.,  although  M  is  found  much 
earlier  as*  an  abbreviation  for  millia  m  M  *  P,  that  is  millia  passuum. 
For  100,  the  sign  0  (Chalcidian  th)  may  have  been  used  originally;  but  C 
(the  abbreviation  for  centum)  came  into  use  at  an  early  period.  The  sign 
D,  =  500,  is  the  half  of  O. 

2408.  To  denote  10,000  the  sign  for  1000  was  doubled  :  thus,  (^,  written 
also  (J),  ^,  ^,  Another  circle  was  added  to  denote  100,000 :  thus,  @, 
written  also  ffl,  ^,  ^.  The  halves  of  these  signs  were  used  for  5000  and 
50,000 :  thus,  g)  and  ^ ;  variations  of  these  last  two  signs  are  found,  cor- 
responding to  the  variations  of  the  signs  of  which  they  are  the  halves. 

2409.  From  the  last  century  of  the  republic  on,  thousands  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  above  a  numeral,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  by 
three  lines  enclosing  a  numeral:  as,  ^=  5000;  fx]  =  1,000,000. 

24ZO.  To  distinguish  numerals  from  ordinary  letters,  a  line  is  often 
drawn  above  them :  as,  VI  =  6.  This  practice  is  common  in  the  Augustan 
period ;  earlier,  a  line  is  sometimes  drawn  across  the  numeral,  as,  H  =2 ; 
B  =  500. 

24ZI.  Of  the  two  methods  of  writing  the  symbols  for  4,  9,  14,  19,  &c..  the 
method  by  subtraction  (IV,  IX,  XIV,  XIX,  &c.)  is  rarer,  and  is  characteristic 
of  private,  not  public  inscriptions. 

Some  Forms  of  Numerals. 

2412.  quinctus,  the  older  form  of  quintus  (135)  is  sometimes  found  in 
old  and  even  in  classical  writers.  Instead  of  Septimus  and  decimus,  the 
older  septumus  and  decumus  are  not  uncommon  (78). 

24x3.  In  the  ordinals  from  twentieth  upwards,  the  older  forms  vicSnsu- 
mus  or  vicCnsimus,  trfcSnsumus  or  tricinsimus,  &c.,  &c.,  are  not  infre- 
quently found  instead  of  vlcisimtis,  tricSsimus,  &c,  &c.  (131,  78). 

2414.  In  the  numeral  adverbs  from  quinquiSns  upwards,  later  forms  in 
•iSs  (131)  are  often  found :  as,  quinquiSs,  deciSs,  &c.,  &c 
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Numerals.  [24 1 5-2420. 


24x5.  In  cardinals  and  ordinals  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  inclusive,  the 
larger  number  sometimes  comes  first,  and  in  cardinals  et  is  sometimes  used, 
though  rarely  in  Cicero. 

decern  trCs,  L.  37,  30,  7,  thirteen,  fundSs  decern  et  trSs  reliquit,  RA, 
20,  he  left  thirteen  farms.  Rarely  the  smaller  number  comes  first  with  et : 
as,  de  tribus  et  decern  fundis,  RA,  99,  of  the  thirteen  farms, 

24x6.  Numbers  from  18  to  99  inclusive  which  end  in  8  or  9  are  usually  expressed 
by  subtraction,  as  in  the  list  (2405) ;  less  frequently  (not  in  Cicero,  rarely  in  classical 
writers)  by  addition  :  as,  decern  et  oct5,  4,  19,  4 ;  decern  no  vein,  Ta.  H,  2,  58. 

24x7.  In  compound  numbers  from  twenty-one  to  ninety-seven  inclusive, 
except  those  which  end  in  eight  or  nine  (2416),  the  smaller  number  with  et 
usually  comes  first  or  the  larger  number  without  et,  as  in  the  list.  But  rarely 
the  larger  number  comes  first  with  et:  as,  viginti  et  septem,  V.  4,  123, 
twenty  and  seven, 

24x8.  In  numbers  from  a  hundred  and  om  upwards,  the  larger  number 
comes  first,  either  with  or  without  et ;  but  with  distributives  et  is  not  used. 
With  cardinals  and  ordinals  the  smaller  number  sometimes  comes  first  with 
et ;  as,  iis  rigiis  quadrSgintS  annis  et  ducentis  praeteritis,  RP,  2,  52, 
after  these  two  hundred  and  forty  years  of  monarchy  were  ended. 


SOME   USES  OF  NUMERALS. 
Cardinals  and  Ordinals. 

2419.  Dates  are  expressed  either  by  cardinals  with  a  plural  sub- 
stantive or  by  ordinals  with  a  singular  substantive  :  as, 

dictStor  factus  est  annis  post  RQmam  conditam  ccccxv,  Fam.  9,  21, 
2,  he  was  made  dictator  415  U.  C.  (1393).  ann5  trecentCsimS  quinquS- 
gSsimd  post  Rdmam  conditam,  N5nis  iQnis,  RP.  i,  25,  on  the  $th  of  fane, 
350  U.  C.  (1350).  The  ordinal  is  also  used  with  a  substantive  not  used  in 
the  singular :  as,  mancipia  vChibant  SStumSlibus  tertiis,  Att.  5,  20,  5,  the 
staves  were  sold  on  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia.  As  the  Romans,  however, 
had  no  fixed  official  era,  they  had  no  dates  in  the  modern  sense,  and  marked 
the  year  by  the  names  of  the  consuls. 

Distributives. 

2420.  Distributives  are  used  to  denote  an  equal  division  among 
several  persons  or  things,  and  in  expressions  of  multiplication :  as, 

bin!  senStSrCs  singulis  cohortibus  praepositi,  L.  ^,  69,  8,  two  senators 
were  put  ever  every  cohort:  sometimes  when  singuli  is  added,  the  cardinal  is 
used,  thus:  singulis  cins5ribus  dCnSrii  trecenti  imperSti  sunt,  V.  2, 
137,  every  censor  was  assessed  300  denars,  bis  bina,  Dn.  2,  49,  twice  two. 
Poets  use  multiplication  freely,  partly  for  variety,  but  mainly  fi'om  metrical 
necessity. 
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2422.  Distributives  are  also  used  with  substantives  which  have  no  singu- 
lar, or  which  have  a  different  meaning  in  the  singular  ;  but  in  this  use  one  is 
always  Uni,  not  singuli,  and  three  trini,  not  tern! :  as, 

ut  Una  castra  iam  facta  ex  binis  vidSrentur,  Caes.  C.  i,  74, 4,  so  that 
one  camp  seemed  now  to  have  been  formed  out  of  two,  trinis  catCnis  vinetus, 
1,53,  5,  in  triple  irons.  Similarly  with  things  in  pairs,  as :  bovis  bini,  PI. 
Fers,  317,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 

2422.  Poets  sometimes  use  the  singular  of  distributives :  as,  centCnSque  ar- 
bore  flUctum  vcrberat,  V.  10,  207,  and  with  a  hundred  beams  at  every  stroke 
the  wave  he  smites,  duplici  nStQrS  et  corpore  b!n5,  Lucr.  5,  879,  twynatured 
and  of  body  twain.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  in  verse  for  the  cardinal :  cen- 
tum bracchia  .  .  .  cent6n8sque  manQs,  V.  10,  565,  n  hundred  arms  .  .  . 
and  hundred  hands. 

Other  Numerals. 

2423.  Other  niunerical  adjectives  are  multtplicatives^  ending  in  -plex ;  they  are : 
simplex,  onefold^  simple^  siscuplex,  one  and  a  half  fold,  duplex,  triplex, 
quadruplex,  auincuplex,  septemplex,  detemplex,  centuplex;  zna  pro- 
poriionalSf  used  mostly  in  the  neuter  as  substantives :  duplus,  twice  as  great, 
triplus,  three  times  as  great^  quadruplus,  septuplus,  octuplus.  Besides 
these  there  are  other  adjectives  derived  from  numerals :  as,  priminus,  soldier  of 
the  first:  primSrius,  ykVy/  rate:  bimus,  twinter^  two-year-cld ;  Slc.^  Sic. 

Expression  of  Fractions. 

2424.  One  halfxti2^y  be  expressed  by  dimidium  or  dimidia  pars ; 
other  fractions  with  i  as  a  numerator  by  ordinals,  with  or  without 
pars  :  as,  tertia  pars  or  tertia,  \, 

242J.  If  the  numerator  is  greater  than*!  it  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  cardinal  feminine,  with  the  ordinal  feminine  for  the  denominator : 
as,  duae  septimae,  f.  But  besides  these  forms  there  are  others, 
namely : 

2426.  (i.)  Fractions  with  a  numerator  less  by  I  than  the  denominator, 
except  \,  may  be  expressed  by  cardinals  with  partes,  as,  duae  partis,  f ; 
tr6s  partes,  | ;  quattuor  partis,  |. 

2427.  (2.)  Fractions  with  12  or  its  multiples  as  a  denominator  are  ex- 
pressed in  business  language  by  the  parts  of  an  Ss :  thus. 


A. 

uncia 

i. 

triCns 

A,  septunx 

t,  dextSns 

i. 

sextans 

A. 

qumcunz 

1,   bis 

\i,  deunx 

1. 

quadrSns 

i. 

semis 

|,  d5dr9ns 

H,as 

ex  Ssse  hCrCs,  Quintil.  7,  i,  20,  heir  to  the  whole  ;  reliquit  hCredis  ex 
besse  nepOtem,  ex  tertiS  parte  neptem,  Plin.  Ep.  7,  24,  2,  she  left  her  grand- 
son heir  to  },  her  granddaughter  to  J.  hiridem  ex  dOdrante,  N.  25,  5,  2,  heir 
toi. 

2428.  Sometimes  fractions  are  expressed  by  addition:  as,  dimidia  et  quarts, 
) ;  para  tertia  et  septima,  H ;  sometimes  by  division  of  the  denominator :  as, 
dimidia  quinta,  ^, 
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Rules  of  Quantity,        [2429-2434. 

(E.)    PROSODY. 

I.     RULES  OF  QUANTITY. 
(A.)    In  Classical  Latin. 

2429.  The  length  of  the  vowel  in  some  classes  of  syllables,  as 
used  in  the  classical  period,  may  be  conveniently  fixed  in  the  memory 
by  the  following  rules.  For  the  usage  of  older  writers,  see  57-68  and 
2464-2473.  For  the  general  principles  of  length  of  vowels  and  syl- 
lables, see  156-169. 

Monosyllables. 

2430.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  single 
consonant  have  the  vowel  long :  as, 

dds,  sOl;  S  for  ab;  6  for  ex  or  ec-,  pSs  for  *ped8 ;  ablative  quS,  qui; 
quin  for  *quine  ;  locative  sei,  commonly  si  ,*  sic  (708) ;  dative  and  ablative  plural 
quis  (6S8). 

Exceptions. 

2431.  The  vowel  is  short  in: 

2432.  {a,)  Monosyllables  ending  in  b,  d,  m,  and  t :  as,  ab,  ad,  dum,  dat. 

^33»  iP)  The  indefinite  qua,  N.  and  Ac. ;  the  enditics  -que  (rarely  -qu8), 
-ne,  -ve,  -ce;  and  in  the  woras  cor,  fel, mel ;  os,  bone;  ac,  vir,  is,  pel,  quia 
(N.);  fac,  fer,  per,  ter;  an,  bis,  in,  cis;  nee,  vel.  N.  hie  is  rarely  short 
(664).    For  68  or  C8,  see  747. 

Polysyllables. 
Penults. 

2434.  Disyllabic  perfects  and  perfect  participles  have 
the  vowel  of  the  penult  long  when  it  stands  before  a 
single  consonant :  as, 

v6ni,  vidi,  vici  (862)  ;  fSvi  {864),  fOtus  (917). 
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Exceptions. 

2435.  (^0  N^"^  perfects  have  the  penult  short  (859-861): 
bibi,  -fidi     dedi,  scidi      steti,  stiti     tuli,  -tudi,  per-culi* 

2436.  (d.)  Ten  perfect  participles  have  the  penult  short  (918 ;  see 
also  919)  : 

citus,  datus    itum,  ratus    -rutus,  satus     situs,  status     litus,  quitus. 

Final  Syllables. 
(i.)    Ending  in  a  Vowel. 

2437.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  final  a 
and  e  are  short ;  final  o,  u,  and  i,  are  long :  as, 

(a,)  N.  aquila ;  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  oppida,  cStera,  omnia  (65,  57). 

(3.)  N.  ille ;  N.  and  Ac.  rCtc ;  impQne  (701) ;  V.  bone ;  Ab.  tempore 
(65.57);  Inf.  prSmere  (65,57);  Imperat  rege  (826);  Pres.  Ind.  and  Imperat. 
querere ;  Pert,  rixire. 

(c.)  N.  sermO ;  D.  and  Ab.  verb5 ;  vCrO  (704).  i3.  rc^,  er6,  amab5, 
rSxerO  (S26) ;  estO. 

(d.)  N.  and  Ac.  cornQ  (587) ;  D.  and  Ab.  metU  (590,  425,  593) ;  did. 

(e.)  G.  frQmenti;  V.  Vergili  (459);  G.  dom!  (55)4);  D.  nQlli,  orbi;  Ab. 
siti  (554).  Imperat.  vesti  {845).  Inf.  queri,  locSn;  Ind,  Perf,  rixi  (85/6), 
rCxisti. 


Exceptions  in  a. 

2438.  (a.)  Final  a  is  long  in  the  ablative,  in  indeclinable  ^words, 
and  in  the  imperative :  as, 

(a.)  Ab.  mCnsS  (426). 

(d.)  quadrSgintS ;  many  indeclinable  words  are  ablatives :  as,  contrS,  iQxtS, 
(707).    The  indeclinable  h6ia,  ita,  and  quia  (701),  have  short  a. 

(c.)  Imperat.  loci  (845).     But  puta,/<7r  instance^  has  short  a. 

_   2439.  (fi )  Fmal  a  is  loni;  in  some  Greek  nominatives  and  vocatives :    as,  N. 
Electri;  V.  AeniS,  PallS. 

Exceptions  in  e. 

2440.  (a.)  Final  o  is  long  in  cases  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -€- 
(596),  in  adverbs  from  stems  in  -o-,  and  in  the  imperative  singular 
active  of  verbs  in  -ere:  as, 

{a.)  die  (G.,  D,,  or  Ab.),  hodi6,  pridiS  ;  see  also  603. 

{b.)  alti  (705);  also  ferS,  fermC  and  ohC  or  OhC ;  but  e  is  always  short  in 
bene  and  male  ;  inferne  and  superne. 

{c.)  docg  (845) ;  for  cave,  see  61. 
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2441.  {b.)  Final  e  is  long  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  crambi, 
Circe  ;  V.  AlcidC;  Ne.  Fl.  N.  and  Ac.  cite,  melC,  pelagi,  temp6. 

Exceptions  in  o. 

2^143.  {a.)  Final  o  is  short  in  the  nominatives  ego,  duo,  and  homo.  O^  is 
sometimes  shortened  in  the  nominative  of  stems  in  -n-  (48^,  485) :  as,  mentio, 
NSso,  virgo.  o  is  regularly  short  in  endo,  in  the  ablatives  cito  and  modo, 
used  as  adverbs,  and  in  many  other  words  in  late  poetry :  as,  ilico,  immo,  ergo, 
quando,  octo,  &c. ;  very  rarely  in  the  ablative  of  the  gerund. 

2443.  {b.)  Before  Ovidj  o  of  the  present  indicative  is  regularly  long  (61).  It  is 
shortened  only  in  the  followmg  words  :  in 

volo,  six  times  (Cat.,  4  times ;  Hor.,  Prop.). 

scio,  twice  (Verg.). 

nescio,  six  times  (Verg.,  twice ;  Hor.,  twice ;  Tib.,  Prop.) ; 

and  once  each  in  eo  and  veto  (Hor.),  dCsino  (Tib.),  and  findo  (Prop.).    From 
Ovid  on,  short  o  is  not  uncommon. 

Short  o  in  other  forms  of  the  verb  is  rare :  as,  dixero  (Hor.) ;  esto,  ero,  dabo 
(Ov.) ;  but  o  is  always  short  in  the  imperative  cedo,^rr^,  t*lL 

Exceptions  in  u. 

2444.  Final  u  is  short  in  indu  and  noenu. 

Exceptions  in  i. 

2445.  (a.)  Final  i  is  short  in  nisi,  quasi,  and  sfcutl;  also  in  the  endings  of 
some  Greek  nouns :  as  N.  and  Ac.  sinapi ;  V.  Pari,  Amarylli ;  D.  Paridi, 
MinSidi;  PI.  D.  Tr5asi. 

2446.  {b.)  Final  i  is  common  in  mih!,  tibi,  sibT;  ib!,  ub!  (60). 

(2.)    Ending  in  a  Single  Consonant  not  a. 

2447.  A  final  syllable  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
not  s  has  its  vowel  short :  as, 

dQnec.  illud.  animal  (536);  semel.  agmen.  calcar  (537) ;  soror, 
stultior  (66,  57).  rooror,  loquar,  fatibor  (68,  57);  regitur,  regimur,  re- 
guntur.  regit  (S26) ;  amat,  sciat,  pOnSbat ;  tinnit,  possit ;  iacet,  neget, 
esset  (68,  57). 

Exceptions. 

2448.  (<7.)  The  last  vowel  is  long  in  allSc,  and  in  compounds  of  pSr ;  in  the 
contracted  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -u- :  as  currt&m  :  in  all  cases  of  illic  and 
istic  except  the  nominative  masculine,  in  the  adverbs  ilitic  and  istQc,  and  some- 
times in  nihil.  Also  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  SSr,  aethCr, 
sIrSn ;  Ac.  Aen62n. 

2449.  {b.)  In  the  short  form  of  the  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -o-  and  -S-,  the 
vowel  was  originally  long,  but  afterwards  short :  as,  div&m  (462),  caelicolfim 
(439)- 

2450.  (f.)  The  last  vowel  is  long  in  iit  and  petiit  and  their  compounds. 
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245I-2457-]    Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 


(3.)    Ending  in  •. 

2451.  Final  syllables  in  is  and  us  have  the  vowel 
short ;  those  in  as,  es,  and  OS,  have  the  vowel  long :  as, 

(a.)  N.  lapis,  finis j  G.  lapidis,  finis;  ma^is.  Indie.  Pres.  reg^is  (826); 
Fut.  eris  (S51, 826),  eritis,  locabis  (853, 826),  locabitis. 

{d.)  N.  dominus ;  currus ;  N.  and  Ac.  tempus ;  prius  (67,  5;) ;  rCg^ibus 
(67,  57)-    regimus. 

(c.)  aetSs;  PI.  Ac.  mSnsSs  (424)-  Indie.  Pres.  locas  (840);  Imp.  erSs 
(848);  regebSs  (847);  Plup.  rizeris  (S80);  Subj.  Pres.  regSs,  vestiSs, 
doceSs  (842). 

(d.)  N.  h6r6s;  s6dis;  ndbCs;  Ceris;  fidCs;  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  rCgCs 
(424);  Indie.  Pres.docis  (840) ;  Fut.  reg6s  (852);  Subj.  Pres.  si6s  (841)  ;  locCs 
(843);  Imp.  essis  (850);  regerCs  (S49);  Plup.  rSxiss6s  (881). 

(g.)  N.  custOs  ;  arb5s ;  PI.  Ac.  vent5s  (424). 

Exceptions  in  is. 

2452.  (a.)  Final  is  has  i  in  all  plural  cases :  as, 

N.  and  Ac.  omnis ;  D.  and  Ab.  vifs  (86),  locis  (By).  v5bis.  Also  in  the 
nominatives  singular  Quirts  and  Samnis,  usually  in  sanguis  (486),  and  twice  in 
pulvls. 

^53'  i^')  Final  is  has  i  in  the  second  person  singular  of  verbs  in  -Ire, 
in  mSvis,  in  compounds  oi  sis,  and  in  all  present  subjunctives  singular  :  as, 
duis,  edis,  velis,  mSlis,  nGlis.  For  -its  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  and  the 
future  perfect,  see  877,  878,  883,  884. 

Exceptions  in  us. 

2454.  u  is  long  in  the  nominative  singular  of  consonant  stems  with  H, 
before  the  final  stem  consonant :  as,  tellQs,  stem  tellQr- ;  palQs,  once  palus 
(Hor.),  stem  palQd- ;  in  the  jg^enitive  singular  and  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  of  nouns  with  stems  m  -u-:  as,  frOctOs;  and  in  the  ending  of  some 
Greek  names :  as,  N.  Panthtis ;  G.  Sapphtls. 


Exceptions  in  as. 
L  in  anas  and  in  the  em 

Exceptions  in  es. 


.  2455.  Final  as  has  short  a  in  anas  and  in  the  ending  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as, 
N.  Ilias ;  PI.  Ac.  cratiras. 


24^6.  Final  es  has  short  e  in  the  nominative  singular  of  stems  in  -d-  and  -t- 
which  have  the  genitive  in  -idis,  -itis,  and  -etis  (475,  476) :  as,  praeses,  tejg^es, 
comes  (but  €  in  abiSs,  ariCs,  and  pariCs),  also,  in  penes,  in  compounds  ot  es, 
i/iou  ar/,  and  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  Cynosarges ;  PI.  N. 
Arcades,  cratCres. 

Exceptions  in  os. 

2457.  Final  OS  has  short  o  in  the  nominative  of  stems  in  -0-:  as,  servos, 
suos,  Dilos ;  also  in  compos,  impos,  and  exos ;  and  in  the  endings  of  some 
Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  and  Ac.  epos ;  G.  chlamydos,  Erinyos. 
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Rules  of  Quantity.        [2458-2467. 


Position. 

2458.  For  the  general  rule  of  position,  see  168,  169;  but,  except 
in  the  thesis  of  a  foot,  a  final  syllable  ending  with  a  short  vowel  gener- 
ally remains  short  before  a  word  beginning  with  two  consonants  or  a 
double  consonant :  as,  molU&  strfita,  neinoroa&  Zacynthos,  lac8 
•maragdi. 

In  Horace  such  a  final  syllable  is  never  lengthened  before  a  word  beginning  with 
two  consonants. 

Hidden  Quantity. 

2459.  A  vowel  which  stands  before  two  consonants,  or  a 
double  consonant,  belonging  to  the  same  word,  so  that  its 
natural  quantity  cannot  be  determined  from  the  scansion  of  the 
word,  is  said  to  possess  Hidden  Quantity. 

2460.  The  natural  quantity  of  such  a  vowel  may  sometimes  be  ascer- 
tained: (a.)  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers;  (b.)  from  the  way  in 
which  the  vowel  is  written  in  Latin  inscriptions  (see  28-30) ;  (c.)  from  the 
transliteration  of  the  word  into  other  languages,  especially  Greek ;  (d.)  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  or  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  kindred  words  in 
other  Indo-European  languages ;  (f,)  from  comparison  with  derived  words 
in  the  Romance  languages.  But  all  these  kinds  of  evidence  must  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

2461.  For  the  length  of  a  vowel  before  ns,  nf,  consonantal  i,  and  often 
before  gn,  see  167. 

2462.  In  inceptive  verbs  (834)  the  ending  -scO  is  thought  to  be  always 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel :  as,  crCscQ,  nSscor,  proficiscor. 

2463.  In  the  perfect  indicative  active,  perfect  participle  passive  and 
kindred  formations  of  verbs  in  -g5  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  as  ag5,  reg5, 
the  theme  syllable  shows  a  long  vowel :  as,  lixi,  r6zi,  tCsd ;  Sctus,  16ctus ; 
rioter;  SctitO. 

(B.)    Some  Peculiarities  of  Quantity  in  Old  Latin. 

2464.  For  the  preservation  of  a  long  vowel  in  certain  specific  endings  in 
old  Latin,  see  64-68. 

2465.  Final  -91  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in  the  nominative  singular : 
as,  bacchSnSl  (Plaut.);  also  -is  in  the  nominative  singular  of  stems  in  -t- 
which  have  the  genitive  in  -itis  (477) :  as  milis  (Plaut.). 

2466.  Hie,  illic  and  istic,  when  adverbs,  have  a  long  final  syllable ;  but 
when  nominative  singular  masculine,  have  the  final  syllable  regularly  short. 

2467.  In  Plautus  frQstrS  always  (six  times)  has  the  final  syllable  short 
contrS  sometimes  has  a  short  final  syllable  in  old  Latin. 
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2468-2476.]    Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 


2468.  In  Latin  poetry  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  final  s  often  docs  not 
*'make  position"  before  a  following  consonant  (47);  as,  tempQs  feit 
(Plaut.) ;  mag^Is  stetisse  (Ten). 

2469.  The  first  sellable  of  ille,  illic  (the  pronoun),  quippe,  immO,  inde, 
unde,  nempe,  omnis,  and  perhaps  iste,  is  sometimes  shortened. 

In  ille,  illic,  quippe  and  immO  the  shortening  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  common  speech  one  of  the  double  consonants  was  often  pronounced  faintly  or  not 
at  all  (4S) ;  while  in  inde,  unde,  nempe,  and  omnis  the  nasal  was  very  faintly 
sounded  oefore  the  following  consonant.  But  some  authorities  hold  that  always  in 
nempe,  and  sometimes  in  ille,  quippe,  inde,  unde,  and  perhaps  iste,  before 
an  imdal  consonant  final  e  disappears  (see  96),  and  the  word  becomes  a  monosyllable. 

Law  of  Iambic  Shortening. 

2470.  A  long  syllable,  preceded  by  a  short  monosyllable  or  by  a  short 
initial  syllable,  and  immediately  prececled  or  followed  by  the  verse-ictus,  may 
be  shortened :  as,  6t  httnc,  d6rod  m6,  ad  Qx6rem,  vomntSte. 

The  short  monosyllable  may  be  a  word  which  has  become  monosyllabic  by  elision : 
^)  ^g(o)  h&nc. 

2471.  If  the  syllable  to  be  shortened  is  the  first  of  a  word  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  or  the  second  of  a  polysyllable,  it  must  be  one  which  is  long  by 
position,  not  by  nature.  There  are  some  possible  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
such  as  verCbimin!  (T.  Ph.  902) ;  but  these  are  few  and  doubtful. 

2472.  Iambic  shortening  took  place  not  only  in  verse,  but  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  commpn  speech,  particularly  m  iambic  words  (see  61),  in 
which  the  accent  cooperated  with  the  verse-ictus  to  produce  the  shortening. 


II.     FIGURES  OF   PROSODY. 
Hiatus. 

2473.  For  hiatus  within  a  word,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  avoided, 
see  97-101. 

2474.  Hiatus  between  two  words  is  much  more  common  in  old 
Latin  than  in  writers  of  the  classical  period.  The  precise  extent  to 
which  it  is  allowed  by  the  early  dramatists  is  matter  of  dispute. '  The 
following  cases  may  be  mentioned  in  which  the  Latin  poets  admit 
hiatus : 

247c  (i.)  After  interjections:  as,  hahahae  homo,  T.  Ph,  411;  0  et 
praesidium,  H.  i,  i,  2. 

2476.  (2.)  After  proper  names,  and  words  of  Greek  origin  :  as,  ancillam 
ferre  Veneri  aut  Cupidini,  PI.  Ai.  804 ;  ThrCiciS  Aquil5ne,  H.  Epod, 
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Figures  of  Prosody.       [2477-2492. 


2477.  (3.)  In  the  principal  caesura  of  a  verse.  So  especially  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  after  the  fourtb  foot  of  the  iambic  septenarius,  and  in  Plautus 
in  the  principal  break  in  the  iambic  octonarius,  trochaic  septenarius  and 
trochaic  octonarius. 

0478.  (4.)  Often  in  the  dramatists  where  there  is  a  change  of  speakers: 
as,  qui  potuit  vidSre  ?  : :  oculis  : :  quO  pactO  ?  : :  hiantibus,  IM.  Merc.  182. 

^79-  (S-)  Probably  sometimes  in  cases  of  repetition,  enumeration,  or 
sharp  antithesis,  and  where  there  is  an  important  pause  in  the  sense :  as, 
earn  volt  meretricem  facere :  ea  mS  dCperit,  PI.  Cur.  46 ;  si  pereO, 
hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvSbit,  V.  3,  006. 

2^80.  Vernl  sometimes  admits  hiatus  when  the  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is 
preceded  or  followed  (or  both)  by  two  short  syllables:  as,  ISmentis  remitHque 
et  fCmlniO  tUflUtQ,  V.  4, 667. 


Elision. 

2481.  For  elision  within  a  word,  see  102. 

2482.  In  verse  a  final  vowel  is  generally   elided  before  a 

vowel  or  h  :  as,  ,     . 

quidve  moror,  8(1)  omnlB  {ln(5)  5rdin(e)  habStis  AchlvSs,  V.  2,  102. 
Such  a  vowel  was  probably  faintly  sounded,  not  dropped  altogether. 

2483.  Elision  is  frequent  in  most  of  the  early  poets;  but  writers  of  the  Augus- 
tan and  succeeding  ages  regarded  it  with  increasing  disfavour.  The  elision  of  a  long 
vowel  before  a  short  was  in  general  avoided ;  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 

2484.  Monosyllabic  interjections  do  not  suffer  elision. 

2485.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  diphthong  seldom  suffer  elision  before  a  short 
vowel. 

2486.  Diphthong  arising  from  Synizesis  (2499)  are  sometimes  elided  in  early 
Latin  verse,  but  not  m  verse  of  the  classical  period. 

2487.  The  monosyllables  qui  (plural),  dO,  stO,  r6,  spS,  are  tliought  never  to 
suffer  elision  before  a  short  vowel. 

2488.  The  dactylic  poets  very  rarely  admit  elision  in  an  iambic  {\j )  or  Cretic 

( v^' )  word  before  a  short  vowel. 

2489.  Elision  seldom  occurs  if  the  syllable  to  be  elided  b  immediately  preceded 
by  a  vowel :  as  in  de(uni)  et. 

2490.  The  final  syllable  of  a  Greek  word  is  rarely  elided. 

249Z.  Elision  is  more  common  toward  the  beginning  of  a  verse  than  toward  the 
end. 

2492.  Elision  rarely  occurs  in  the  first  syllabic  or  last  syllable  of  a  verse ;  but  see 
under  Synapheia  (2510),  and  for  the  elision  of  the  enclitic  -que  or  -ve  at  the  end 
of  a  dactylic  hexameter,  see  2568. 
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2493-2501.]     Appendix  {£-):  Prosody. 


2493.  EcTHLiPSis  (Gr.  IcOkt^i^f  a  squeezing  out).  Final  m 
and  a  preceding  short  vowel  are  usually  elided  before  a  vowel  or 
h:  as, 

m5nstr(um)  horrend(um)  inform(e)  ingSns,  cui  IQmen  ademptum, 

V.3.658. 

In  such  cases  the  ending  was  probably  not  cut  off  altogether,  but  was 
given  a  faint  nasal  sound. 

2494.  Sometimes  a  monosyllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel  and  m  is  not 
elided  before  a  vowel:  as  qa2m  ego  (Ter.) ;  sunt  ctim  odOre  (Lucr.). 

Such  unelided  monosyllables  are  most  frequent  in  the  early  dramatists,  and  in 
them  usually  fall  under  the  verse-ictus. 

2405.  The  monosyllables  dero,  stem,  rem,  spem,  sim,  are  thought  never 
to  be  elided  before  a  short  vowel. 

2496.  After  a  final  vowel,  final  m  preceded  by  a  vowel,  or  final  -us,  the 
verb  est  often  loses  its  e  :  as,  bonast,  bonumst,  bonust,  visust.  So,  too, 
es  sometimes  loses  its  vowel :  as,  homo's,  adeptus'.  This  usage  reflects 
the  actual  pronunciation  of  common  speech. 

2497.  Semi-hiatus  or  Semi-elisiox.  A  long  final  vowel  is 
sometimes  shortened  before  a  vowel.  This  may  occur  either  in  the 
arsis  (2520),  or  in  a  resolved  thesis  :  as,  ta.  qui  amant  (Verg.)  ;  l^o- 
tuld  Srudituli  (Cat.)  ;  nam  qui  aget  (Ter.). 

This  kind  of  shortenini;  is  not  frequent  except  in  the  early  dramatists,  who  often 
shorten  under  the  verse-ictus  a  monosyllable  ending  in  a  long  vowel  and  followed  by 
an  initial  vowel  (as  in  the  third  example  above). 

2498.  SvNALOEPHA  (Greek  ffvi'aAoi^^,  a  smearing  together)  is  a  general  term 
used  to  denote  the  means  of  avoiding  hiatus.  It  includes  elision  and  synizesis,  though 
some  grammarians  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as  synizesis. 

2499.  Synizesis  (Greek  auvi(,rj<n^y  a  settling  together).  Two 
vowels  (or  a  vowel  and  a  diphthong)  which  belong  to  different 
syllables  sometimes  coalesce  so  as  to  form  one  syllable.  This 
is  called  Synizesis^  and  is  especially  common  in  the^early  drama- 
tists.    Examples  are  :  me^,  eadem,  cuius,  aurei. 

Some  grammarians  would  include  under  Synizesis  only  cases  in  which  a  short 
vowel  is  subordinated  to  a  following  long ;  as  ttSb. 

2500.  The  term  Synaeresis  (Greek  <rw»'atp«rt?,  a  taking  together)  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Synizesis.  The  ancient  grammarians,  however,  used  it  in  the 
sense  of  Contraction  (99). 

2501.  Dialysis  (Greek  StaXww,  a  breaking  up).  Conversely, 
two  vowels  which  usually  form  a  diphthong  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated so  as  to  form  two  syllables :  as  co^pi  (Lucr.)  for  coepf. 

This,  however,  is  really  the  survival  of  the  original  forms  (99). 
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Figures  of  Prosody.       [2502-2509. 

2502.  The  name  Diaeresis  (Greek  dtcupcvi?,  a  separating)  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  synonym  for  Dialysis ;  but  it  is  better  to  restrict  it  to  the  meaning  defined  in  2542. 

2503.  Hardening.  A  vocalic  i  or  u^s  somet^inies  made 
consonantal  before  anotheiM/owel :  as,  abiete,  ariete  (Verg.)  ; 
c5nsilium  (Hor.)  ;  omnia  (Lucr.). 

Tliis  usage  is  sometimes  included  under  Synizesis(2499),  while  some  grammarians 
term  it  Synaeresis  (2500). 

2504.  Softening.  Conversely,  a  consonantal  i  or  u  some- 
times becomes  vocalized  before  a  vowel,  thus  givin":  an  addi- 
tional syllable :  as,  siluae  for  silvae  (Hor.) ;  Svoluisse  for 
Cvolvisse  (Ov).     See  113. 

This  usage  is  sometimes  included  under  the  name  Dialysis  (2501). 

2505  V>\K'!S^o\A\(jxtt\iZiaaro\'i\^  a  drawing  asunder).  A  syllable  which 
in  verse  of  the  classical  period  is  generally  short  is  sometimes  used  as  long 
for  metrical  convenience.  The  syllable  so  emploved  generally  falls  under 
the  verse-ictus,  and  in  most  cases  is  immediately  followed  by  the  principal 
caesura,  ur  by  a  pause  in  the  sense.    Examples  are : 

terga  fattgSmils  hastS,  nee  tarda  senectus,  V.  9,  610. 
turn  sic  Mercurium  adloquitQr  ac  tSlia  mandat,  V.  4,  222. 
caeca  timSt  aliunde  fSta,  H.  2,  13,  16. 

In  nearly  all  cases  this  lengthening  is  not  arbitrary,  but  the  **  lengthened ''  syllable 
is  one  that  was  originally  long  (see  63  fif.). 

2506.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  lenp^thened  under  the  ictus  when  another 
-que  precedes  or  follows  in  the  arsis :  as,  cSl5nSs  f amulique  metalliqu^  ca- 
culaeque  (Accius). 

2507.  SYSTOLt  (Greek  o'imttoX^,  a  drawing  together).  Conversely  a 
syllable  which  in  verse  is  regularly  long  is  sometimes  shortened  for  metrical 
convenience:  as,  dedSrunt  (Hor.),  niilllus  (Hor.),  imperat.  commod& 
(Cat.). 

In  most  cases  this  shortening  is  not  arbitrary,  but  represents  a  pronunciation 
which  was  in  actual  use,  especially  among  the  common  people. 

2508.  SvNCOP£  (Greek  avyKoiHit  a  cutting  short),  A  short  vowel  is  often 
dropped  between  two  consonants:  as,  surpite  for  surripite  (Hor.),  repos- 
tum  for  repositum  (Verg.). 

This  usage  doubtless  reflects  the  common  pronunciation ;  see  93-5. 

2509.  Tmesis  (Greek  rfirja-iv,  a  cutting)  is  the  separation  of  the 
parts  of  a  word :  as,  septem  subiecta  &ioni  =  septemtrioni  sub- 
ieota  (Verg.). 

This  usually  occurs  only  in  compounds;  but  early  poets  sometimes 
divided  other  words :  as,  saxO  cere  comroinuit  brum  for  sazQ  cerebrum 
comminuit  (Ennius). 
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2510-2514-]     Appendix  {£.) :  Prosody. 


2510.  Synapheia  (Greek  (rvKcC^cio,  a  joining  together)  is  the  linking 
together  by  elision  or  word  division  of  two  lines  belonging  to  the  same 
system:  as, 

lOve  n5n  probante  u- 

z5riu8  amnis,  H.  i,  2,  19. 

lam  licet  veniSs  msu'It(e), 

Qzor  in  thalamO  tib!  est,  Cat.  61, 191. 


III.   VERSIFICATION. 
By  Herman  W.  Hayley,  Ph.D. 

251 1.  Rhythm  (Gr.  />v^/Lto9,  from  p€iv,  to  flow)  is 
the  effect  of  regularity  produced  by  the  discrimina- 
tion of  a  movement  or  sound  into  uniform  intervals 
of  time.  It  is  often  marked  by  a  stress  or  ictus  re- 
curring at  fixed  intervals. 

Rhythm  is  by  no  means  confined  to  verse.  Music,  dancing,  and  even  the  r^ular 
beat  of  a  trip-hammer,  have  rhythm.  Particular  kinds  of  movement  are  often  called 
rhythms,  as  anapaestic  rhythms,  dactylic  rhythms,  &c. 

2512.  Metre  (Gr.  fierpoi/y  a  measure)  is  the  defi- 
nite measurement  of  verse  by  feet,  lines,  strophes, 
systems,  &c. 

35x3.  Latin  verse  is  quantitative,  the  rhythm  depending  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  S3^11ables  (but  see  2C48).  The  ictus  naturally  nills  upon  a  long 
'syllable  (or  its  equivalent).  English  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accen- 
tual, its  rhythm  depending  upon  the  accent  of  words. 

Quantity. 

2514.  Signs  of  Quantity.  A  long  syllable  is  indicated  by 
_,  a  short  one  by  ^^.  A  syllable  which  varies  in  quantity,  being 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  short,  is  indicated  by  v  or  w. 

In  the  following  metrical  schemeSj  v£  indicates  that  the  long  is  more  usual  or 
more  stricdy  in  accordance  with  the  rhythm  than  the  short.  The  reverse  is  indicated 
by  w. 
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2515.  The  Unit  of  Measure  is  the  duration  of  a  short  syllable 
and  IS  called  a  Time,  Tempus,  or  Mora.  The  mora  did  not  have  an 
absolute  length,  but  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  rhythm.  For  greater 
convenience,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  its  length  was  uniform,  and 
equalled  that  of  an  eighth  note  J^  A  long  syllable,  being  eoual  to 
two  shorts,  has  a  length  of  two  morae,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  our  quarter-note  J     Hence  in  notation  ^  =  ^  and 

2516.  Protraction.  A  long  syllable  may  be  prolonged  {Pro- 
traction) so  as  to  have  a  length  of  three  morae,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  triseme  (marked  i_),  or  of  four  morae^  when  it  is  termed  a 
tetraseme  (marked  lj).    See  2537  and  2541. 

2517.  CoRREFrio.N.  A  long  or  short  syllabic  may  be  shortened  so  as  to 
occupy  less  than  its  normal  time.  This  is  called  Correption  (Lat.  correptid, 
a  shortening).    See  2523  and  2534. 

2518.  Resolution  and  Contraction.  In  some  kinds  of  verse 
a  long  syllable  may  be,  as  it  were,  broken  up  {Resolution)  into  the 
equivalent  two  shorts ;  and  conversely  two  short  syllables  may  in  some 
cases  be  united  {Contraction)  into  the  equivalent  long. 


Feet. 

2519.  Feet.  Latin  verse  (like  English)  is  measured  by  groups 
of  syllables  called  Feet.  Each  of  these  groups  has  a  definite  length 
of  so  many  morae  (2515). 

It  is  theoretically  more  accurate  to  make  the  foot  purely  a  time-division,  as  some 
authorities  do ;'  but  the  definition  given  above  is  sanctioned  by  established  usage. 

2520.  Arsis  and  Thesis.  Every  complete  foot  consists  of  two 
parts,  an  accented  and  an  unaccented.  The  part  on  which  the  rhyth- 
mical accent  or  ictus  falls  is  called  the  Thesis  (Gr.  Bi<Tii,  a  setting 
down).  The  unaccented  part  of  the  foot  is  termed  the  Arsis  (Gr. 
(ipo-ir,  a  raising). 

The  name  Thesis  originally  referred  to  the  setting  down  of  the  foot  In  beating 
time  or  marching,  or  to  the  movement  of  the  leader's  hand  in  making  tlie  downward 
beat;  and  Arsis  in  like  manner  meant  the  raising  of  the  foot  or  hand.  But  the 
Roman  grammarians  misunderstood  the  Greek  terms,  supposing  them  to  refer  to  the 
lowering  and  rabing  of  the  voice,  and  so  interchange!  them.  Hence  many  modem 
writers  prefer  to  use  Arsis  to  denote  the  accented,  and  Thesis  the  imaccented,  part  of 
the  foot. 


KINDS  OF  FEET. 
2521,  The  feet  in  common  use  are  the  following :  — 
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Feet  of  Three  Morae. 

Name. 

Sign. 

Musically. 

Example. 

Trochee 
Iambus 
Tribrach 

^—             1 
^  \^  \j 

J/ 
/J 

dQcit 

legunt 

hoaiinis 

Feet  of  Four  Morae. 

Dactyl 
Anapaest 
Spondee 
Proceleusroatic 

KJ   \J   \J  \J 

ddcimus 
reg^erent 
feci 
hominibus 

Feet  of  Fiv 

E  Morae. 

Cretic 
First  Paeon 
Fourth  Paeon 
Bacchius 

\j 

\j  \j  \j 

KJ   \J  \J  

fCccrint 
ISgeritis 
cclcritSs 
regSbant 

Feet  of  Six  Morae. 

Choriambus 
Ionic  d  mdiore 
Ionic  d  mindre 

^   ^  

horribilEs 

didacimus 

relegCbant 

2522.  Other  feet  mentioned  by  the  ancient  grammarians  arc :  — 


Name. 

Sign. 

Name. 

Sign. 

Pvrrhic     .... 

\j  \j 

Antispast      .    . 

KJ w 

Amphibrach      .    . 

w_^ 

Second  Paeon  . 

V^  KJ    KJ 

Antibacchius  or  )  . 
Palimbacchius 

Third  Paeon     . 

KJ    KJ  KJ 

KJ 

First  Epitrite    . 

KJ 

Molossus.    .    .    . 

Second  Epitrite 

\^ 

Dispondee    .    .    . 

Third  Epitrite  . 

V^  

Ditrochee     .    .    . 

W  KJ 

Fourth  Epitrite 

KJ 

Diiambus      .    .     . 

KJ  KJ  
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But  these  are  of  little  practical  importance,  as  most  of  them  never  are  employed 
in  Latin  poetry,  and  the  few  which  do  occur  are  used  only  as  substitutes  for  other  feet. 

Cyclic  Feet. 

2523.  A  dactyl  occurring  in  |  time  did  not  nave  the  value  of  2  morae 
+  I  4-  I,  but  was  given  instead  that  of  ij  +  f  +  f ;  in  other  words  both 
arsis  and  thesis  suffered  correption  (2517),  but  the  ratio  between  them  re- 
mained unchanged.  Such  a  dactyl  is  called  cyclic^  and  is  marked  —  v^^, 
or  musically  JJ  J5  JJ     There  is  also  a  cyclic  anapaest,  marked  kjkj  —  or  ^^  J<  J^^ 

Some  scholars,  however,  hold  that  the  cyclic  dactyl  had  approximately  the  value 
ij  +  1  +  >i  or  jT?  /»  2^"^  "^ark  it  —KjKj.  In  like  manner  they  mark  the  cj-clic 
anapaest  w  v>^.    The  true  nature  cf  these  cyclic  feet  is  very  uncertain. 

Irrational  Syllables  and  Feet. 

2524.  A  long  syllable  sometimes  stands  in  place  of  a  short.  A 
syllable  thus  used  is  called  irrational  (marked  >)  because  it  destroys 
the  normal  ratio  between  arsis  and  thesis.  The  foot  which  contains 
such  a  syllable  is  itself  called  irrational.  The  most  common  irra- 
tional foot  is  the  irrational  spondee  ( —  >  when  it  stands  for  a 
trochee;  >  —  when  it  replaces  an  iambus),  which  is  found  in  iambic, 
trochaic,  and  logaoedic  rhythms. 

Probably  the  irrational  long  suffered  a  slight  correption  (2517),  so  that  its  dura- 
tion was  between  that  of  the  ordinary  long  and  that  of  a  short  syllable. 

Rhythms. 

2525.  The  different  rhythms  or  metres  are  named  trochaic, 
iambic,  &c.,  according  to  their  fundamental  feet. 

2526.  Much  of  the  Latin  poetry  (though  not  by  any  means  all)  was 
written  to  be  sung.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  in  their  music  not 
only  common  (or  })  time  and  triple  (},  })  time,  but  also  \  time,  which  last 
is  very  rarely  usea  in  modern  music. 

1527.  The  Greek  and  Roman  metricians  divided  the  rhythms  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  ratio  between  arsis  and  thesis  in  their  fundamental  feet.  These 
classes  were :  —  («.)  the  Equal  Class  (yeVo?  Xvov^  genus  par)  in  which  thesis  and  arsis 
are  equal  in  duration,  as  in  dactylic^,  anapaestics,  &c. ;  {b. )  the  Double  Class  (ycVof 
fiia-Aaorioi',  gcnus  duplex)  in  whicli  the  thesis  has  twice  the  duration  of  the  arsis,  as  in 
trochaics,  iambics,  &c. ;  (c.)  the  Hemiolic  Clas^  (ydvoK  fiiJLi6Xiovi  gent/s  sesct/plex)  in 
which  the  thesis  has  one  and  a  half  times  the  duration  of  the  arsis,  as  in  bacchiacs, 
cretics,  etc. 

2528.  Ascending  and  Descending  Rhythms.  Rhythms  in 
which  the  thesis  follows  the  arsis  (as  in  iambics)  are  called  ascending; 
those  in  which  it  precedes  the  arsis  (as  in  trochaics)  are  termed  de- 
scending, 
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Anacrusis. 

2529.  The  ancients  recognized  both  ascending  and  descending 
rhythms  (2528),  and  regarded  the  former  class  as  at  least  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  latter ;  but  many  modern  scholars  since  the  time  of 
Bentley  have  preferred  to  treat  all  rhythms  as  descending,  regarding 
the  first  arsis  of  an  ascending  rhythm  as  merely  answering  to  a  pre- 
liminary upward  beat  in  music.  Such  an  initial  arsis  was  named  by 
Gottfried  Hermann  Anacrusis  (Gr.  dvoKpova-is,  a  striking  up). 

Scholars  have  been  influenced  to  adopt  the  anacrustic  theory  in  its 
widest  extent  largely  by  the  fact  that  in  most  modern  music  a  measure  must 
commence  with  a  downward  beat,  a  rule  which  did  not  hold  in  ancient  music. 
By  this  theory  an  iambic  verse  becomes  trochaic  with  anacrusis,  an  anapae- 
stic verse  dactylic  with  anacrusis,  &c.  But  in  many  cases  those  kinds  of 
verse  which  begin  with  an  arsis  were  subject  to  different  rules  of  construc- 
tion from  those  which  begin  with  a  thesis.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  restrict 
anacrusis  to  logaoedic  verse,  in  which  it  undoubtedly  occurs. 

2530.  The  anacrusis  may  be  a  long  syllable,  a  short  syllable,  or 
two  shorts  (but  not  two  longs).  It  is  often  irrational  (2524).  In 
metrical  schemes  it  is  often  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  verse  by  a  ver- 
tical row  of  dots :  thus,  • 

Groups  of  Feet. 

2531.  A  group  of  two  feet  is  called  a  dipody,  one  of  three  a  trt- 
Pody,  one  of  four  a  tetrapody^  one  of  five  ^Lpentaiody^  and  one  of  six  a 
hexapody.  The  dipody  is  the  measure  of  trochaic,  iambic,  and  ana- 
paestic verse.     Other  kinds  of  verse  are  measured  by  the  single  foot. 

A  single  foot  is  sometimes  called  a  monopody,  A  group  of  three  half  feet,  i.  e. 
a  foot  and  a  half,  is  sometimes  called  a  trithemimeris^  one  of  two  and  a  half  feet  a 
penthemimcris^  one  of  three  and  a  half  a  hephihimimeris^  &c 

2532.  A  Rhythmical  Series ^  Rhythmical  Sentence^  or  Colon  is  a 
group  of  two  or  more  feet  (but  not  more  than  six)  which  are  united 
into  a  rhythmic  whole  by  strengthening  one  of  the  ictuses,  so  that 
it  becomes  the  principal  or  dominant  ictus  of  the  whole  group. 

2533.  The  Verse.  A  rhythmical  series,  or  group  of  two  (or 
even  three)  series,  which  forms  a  distinct  and  separate  whole 
is  called  a  Verse.  The  final  syllable  of  a  verse  must  terminate 
a  word  (except  in  cases  of  synapheia,  see  2510),  and  may  be 
either  long  or  short  (whence  it  is  termed  syllaba  anceps)  without 
regard  to  the  rhythm.  Hiatus  (2474)  is  freely  allowed  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  (though  in  rare  cases  elision  occurs  before  a 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  follo>ving  verse;  see  2492  and 
2568). 

A  verse  is  generally  (but  not  always)  written  as  one  line.  Hence,  the  words 
''verse"  and  "fine"  are  often  used  as  synonyms. 
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Syllaba  Anceps. 

2534-  In  the  present  work,  the  final  syllable  of  each  verse  is 
marked  long  or  short  as  the  rhythm  may  require,  without  reference  to 
its  quantity  in  a  given  example ;  and  in  the  general  schemes  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  final  syllable  is  syllaba  anceps  (2533)  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

2535.  DicoLic  AND  AsYNARTETic  Vbrses.  A  verse  which  consists  of  two 
rhythmical  series  (or  cola)  is  called  dicolic.  If  the  series  ot  which  the  verse  b  made  up 
are  quasi-independent  of  each  other,  so  that  hiatus  or  syllaba  anceps  occurs  in  tlie 
caesura,  the  verse  is  styled  asynartetic  (Gr.  dovvipnyrof,  not  joined  together), 

2536.  Names  of  Verses.  Verses  are  called  trochaic^  iambic ^ 
dactylic,  &c.,  according  to  their  fundamental  (or  characteristic)  feet. 
A  verse  which  contains  one  foot  (or  one  dipody  if  iambic,  trochaic,  or 
anapaestic;  see  2531)  is  called  a  nionometer^  one  of  two  a  dimeter^ 
one  of  three  a  trimeter^  one  of  four  a  tetrameter^  one  of  five  a  pentam- 
eter y  and  one  of  six  a  hexameter. 

Trochaic,  iambic,  and  anapaestic  verses  are  often  named  by  Latin  adjec- 
tives in  -drius  (used  as  nouns)  denoting  the  number  of  feet.  Thus,  such  a 
verse  of  eight  feet  is  called  an  octdndrius,  one  of  seven  a  septen&riusy  one  of 
six  a  sendrittSt  &c.  A  short  verse  which  is  employed  to  close  a  system 
(2C47),  or  to  mark  a  metrical  or  musical  transition  between  longer  verses,  is 
called  a  clausula, 

Catalexis,  Pause,  Syncope. 

2537.  Catalexis.  A  verse,  the  last  foot  of  which  is  incomplete, 
is  said  to  suffer  Catalexis  (Gr.  (caraXT^fir,  a  stoppirij^  short)  or  to  be 
catalectic ;  one  of  which  the  last  foot  is  complete  is  called  acatalectic. 

It  is  usually  the  last  part  of  the  foot  that  is  omitted;  but  (according  to 
the  theory  now  generally  accepted)  in  catalectic  iambic  verses  it  is  the  last 
arsis  that  is  omitted,  the  preceding  thesis  being  protracted  (2516)  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss,  thus  :  w  lL  -L 

2538.  A  verse  in  which  both  the  last  arsis  and  the  next  to  the  last 
are  suppressed,  so  that  a  whole  foot  appears  to  be  wanting,  is  called 
brachycatalcctic, 

3539.  A  verse  is  said  to  be  catalectic  in  syllabam,  in  disyllabum^  or  in 
trisylhlmm,  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  remaining  in  the  last  foot. 

Thus,  the  dactylic  tetrameter  \j\j\ \j  \j\ \^\j\ is  catalectic  in 

syllabantf  but \j  \j  \ \j  \j  \ \j  \j  \ v^'is  catalectic  in  disyllabum. 

2540.  Pauses.  Theoretically  all  the  feet  (or  dipodies ;  see  2531) 
into  which  a  verse  is  divided  must  be  eaual  in  duration.  Hence, 
when  a  final  syllable  (or  two  final  syllables)  is  lost  by  catalexis,  com- 
pensation is  made  for  the  loss  by  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Such  a  pause,  which  serves  to  fill  out  the  last  measure,  answers  to  a 
rest  in  musip. 

A  pause  of  one  mora  is  often  indicated  by  the  sign  Ai  and  one  of  two 
morae  by  X*  • 
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2541.  Syncope  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  arses  in  the  body 
of  a  verse.  Compensation  is  made  for  the  suppression  of  an  arsis  by 
protracting  (2516)  the  preceding  thesis. 


Caesura. 

2542.  Caesura  and  Diaeresis.  A  Caesura  (literally  a  cutiin^^ 
from  caedo^  I  cut)  is  the  break  in  a  verse  produced  by  the  ending  of 
a  word  within  a  foot.  When  the  end  of  a  word  coincides  with  the 
end  of  a  foot,  the  break  is  called  a  Diaeresis  (Gr.  diaiptirisy  a  separai- 
ifig).     A  caesura  is  marked  H,  a  diaeresis  Jf* 

The  word  caesura  is  often  loosely  used  to  include  both  caesura  proper 
and  diaeresis. 

2543.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  a  caesura  (or  diaeresis,  as  the  case  may 
be)  wherever  a  word  ends  within  a  verse  ;  but  the  main  incision  in  the  verse 
is  so  much  more  important  than  the  rest  that  it  is  often  called  the  principal 
caesura^  or  simply  the  caesura, 

2544.  Caesuras  are  named  according  to  their  position  in  the  verse  ;  thus 
a  caesura  after  the  third  half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  second  foot)  is  called /r/V>ft^- 
mimeral  (from  Gr.  TpiOrjfufjiepiii,  containing  three  hcUves)^  one  after  the  fifth 
half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  third  foot)  penthemimeral  (Gr.  T€p6rifutupiiSt  €onsi sting  of 
five  halves),  one  after  the  seventh  half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  fourth  foot)  hcphthe- 
mimeral  (Gr.  i<f>$r}fufi€pi/is)f  &c. 

The  Latin  names  caesura  semitemdria  (=  the  tnthemimeral  caesura),  semiqus- 
ndria  (=  the  penthemimeral),  shniseptendria  {—  the  hepthemimeral),  &c.,  arc  some- 
times used.    For  the  masculine  and  feminine  caesuras,  see  2557. 


Strophe.    System. 

2545.  The  Strophe.  A  fixed  number  of  verses  recurring  in  a  regular 
order  is  called  a  Strophe.  A  strophe  commonly  contains  verses  of  different 
kinds,  but  some  strophes  are  composed  of  verses  which  are  all  alike.  The 
most  common  strophes  in  Latin  poetry  are  either  distichs  (i.e.  groups  of  two 
lines  each),  tristichs  (of  three  lines  each),  or  tetrastichs  (of  four). 

Strophes  and  verses  are  frequently  named  after  some  poet  who  made  use  of  them. 
So  the  Alcaic  strophe  (nam«i  after  Alcaeus),  the  Sapphic  strophe  (named  after 
Sappho),  the  Glyconic  verse  (named  after  Glycon),  the  Asclepiadean  (after  Ascle- 
piacfes),  the  Phalaecean  (after  Phalaecus),  the  Pherecratean  (after  Pherecrates),  &c. 

2546.  A  Stichic  Series  is  a  series  of  verses  of  the  same  kind  not  combined 
into  strophes. 

2547.  The  System.  A  group  of  rhythmical  series  (see  2532)  which  is 
of  greater  extent  than  a  verse  is  called  a  System.  Long  systems,  such  as  are 
common  in  Greek  poetry,  are  comparatively  rare  in  Latin  verset 

Few  verses  have  more  than  twq  rhythmical  series ;  none  more  than  three. 
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2548.  Although  in  all  probability  the  Latin  accent  was  mainly  one 
of  stress  rather  than  of  pitch,  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
weak.  Hence,  when  it  conflicted  with  the  metrical  ictus,  it  could  be 
the  more  easily  disregarded.  But  accentual  or  semi-accentual  poetry 
seems  to  have  existed  among  the  common  people  even  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  and  even  in  classical  Latin  verse  in  certain  cases  (as  in  the 
last  part  of  the  dactylic  hexameter)  conflict  between  ictus  and  accent 
was  carefully  avoided.  After  the  third  century  a.  d.  the  accent 
exerted  a  stronger  and  stronger  influence  upon  versification,  until  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  quantitative  Latin  verse  was  quite  supplanted 
by  the  accentual. 

NUMERI  ITALICL 

2549.  Some  of  the  earliest  remains  of  Latin  literature  are  believed 
to  show  a  rhythmical  structure.  These  are  chiefly  prayers,  impreca- 
tions, sacred  songs  and  the  like,  couched  in  a  .set  lorm  of  words.  Of 
the  rules  accordmg  to  which  these  oarmiaa  were  composed,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  According  to  one  theory,  they  are  wholly  accen- 
tual, and  are  composed  of  rhythmical  series,  each  series  containing 
four  theses.  Frequently  an  arsis  is  suppressed,  and  compensation 
for  the  omission  is  made  by  dwelling  longer  upon  the  thesis.  As  an 
example  is  given  the  prayer  in  Cato,  De  Re  Rusticd^  141 ; 

Mirs  p4ter  tS  pr6cor  |  qua6s5que  tlti  siSs  |  vdlSns  prdpitiiis 
mihf  d6m6  |  f4milia6que  n6stra6,  &c. 

THE  SATURNIAN. 

2550.  The  Saturnian  is  the  best  known  and  most  important 
of  the  old  Italian  rhythms;  but  its  nature  long  has  been,  and  still 
is,  matter  of  high  dispute.  There  are  two  principal  theories  as  to  its 
character,  the  quantitative  and  the  accentual,  each  of  which  is  advo- 
cated by  many  distinguished  scholars. 

2551.  (i.)  The  Quantitative  Theory.  According  to  this  theorj',  the 
Saturnian  is  a  verse  of  six  feet,  with  an  anacrusis  (2529).  There  is  a  oreak 
after  the  fourth  arsis,  or  more  rarely  after  the  third  thesis.  Each  thesis  may 
be  either  a  long  syllable  or  two  shorts ;  each  arsis  may  be  a  short  syllable,  a 
long,  or  two  shorts,  but  an  arsis  is  not  resolved  before  the  principal  break  or 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Hiatus  is  common,  especially  at  the  principal  break 
in  the  verse.  A  short  final  syllable  may  be  lengthened  by  the  influence  of 
the  verse-ictus.  An  arsis  is  frequently  suppressed,  especially  the  penultimate 
arsis.  Two  arses  are  never  suppressed  in  the  same  half-verse,  and  rarely 
two  in  the  same  verse.  Examples  of  the  Saturnian,  measured  quantitatively, 
are : 

Dabunt  maldm  Met611i  {}:  Na6vi5  po^tae. 

Nov6m  lovis  conc6rdSs  '^  ^ia6  8or6res. 

(Naevius.) 
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VirtSm  mihf,  CamSna,  £  insect  versl&tum. 

(Livius  Andronicus.) 

Ebrdm  8ect4m  sequdntur  "^  mdltl  mdrtSlSs. 

(Naevius.) 

Compare  in  English :  "  The  que6n  was  (n  the  pdrlour,  ^ting  br6ad  and  h<$ney." 

3552.  Most  of  the  Roman  grammaiians  who  discussed  the  nature  of  the  Saturnian 
seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  quantitative.  In  modem  times  the  quantitative  theory 
has  been  advocated  by  Ritschl,  Buecheler,  Havet,  Christ,  Lucian  Mueller,  W.  Meyer, 
Keichardt  and  many  others. 

3553.  (2-)  The  Accentual  Theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Satur- 
nian is  an  accentual  verse,  constructed  without  regard  to  quantity.  It  is 
divided  by  the  principal  break  into  two  halves,  the  first  of  which  has  three 
theses.  The  second  half  usually  has  three,  but  may  have  only  two,  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  preceded  by  an  anacrusis  (2520).  Two  accented  syllables 
are  reg^ularly  separated  by  an  unaccented  svUable,  but  in  strictly  constructed 
Saturnians  the  second  and  third  unaccentecl  syllables  are  regularly  separated 
by  two  unaccented  ones.  Hiatus  was  at  first  freely  admitted,  but  in  the 
Saturnians  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  occurs  only  at  the  principal  break. 
Examples  of  the  Saturnian,  measured  according  to  this  theoi^,  are : 

Diibunt  m^uxn  Met^lU  -^  Na^vii  pottae. 

N6vem  I6vis  concdrdSs  -^  fflia6  sor6re8. 

(Naevius.) 

Virum  mfhi,  Cam^na,  ^  insecS  versCltum. 

(Livius  Andronicus.) 

E5rum  s^ctam  8equ6ntur  ^  mtSlti  m6rtSlSs. 

(Naevius.) 

3554.  The  accentual  theory  was  held  by  the  scholiast  on  V.  G.  2,  -^85,  and  in 
modem  times  has  been  upheld  (in  one  form  or  another)  by  O.  Keller,  1'humeysen, 
Westphal,  Gleditsch,  Lindsay  and  others.  The  brief  statement  given  above  agrees 
essentially  with  that  of  O.  Keller.  Gleditsch  hoMs  that  each  half-verse  hM  four 
accents,  as :  D4bunt  m41um  M^telll  (|  Na^vio  poSta^ ;  Lindsay  that  the  first 
hemistich  has  three  accents  and  the  second  two.  as:  DAbunt  milum  Met^lli  || 
Na€vi5  po^tae.    The  whole  question  is  still  far  from  its  final  settlement. 


DACTYLIC  RHYTHMS. 

2555.   These  are  descending  rhythms  belonsn'ng  to  the  Equal 
Class  (see  2527).     In  them  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  dactyl  (_L  w  w), 

for  which  its  metrical  equivalent,  the  spondee  (J ),  is  frequently 

substituted. 
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The  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2556.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter  is  the  verse  regularly  em- 
ployed in  epic,  didactic,  and  bucolic  poetry,  and  is  used  by  the 
Latin  writers  oftener  than  any  other  measure.  It  consists  of 
six  feet,  the  last  of  which  is  a  spondee  (but  with  the  privilege  of 
syllaba  anceps ;  see  2534).  The  fifth  foot  is  usually  a  dactyl; 
but  sometimes  a  spondee  is  employed,  in  which  case  the  verse 
is  called  spondaic.  In  each  of  the  other  four  feet  either  a  dactyl 
or  a  spondee  may  be  used.     The  scheme  is  therefore : 

2557.  A  caesura  which  comes  immediately  after  the  thesis  of  a  foot  is 
called  masculine;  one  which  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  arsis  (i.e.  after  the 
first  short  of  a  dactyl)  is  termed  feminine.  The  Roman  writers  show  a 
strong  preference  for  masculine  principal  caesuras,  and  in  general  their 
treatment  of  the  caesura  is  more  strict  than  that  of  the  Greek  poets. 

2558.  The  principal  caesura  in  the  Latin  hexameter  is  most  frequently 
the  penthemimeral  (2544) :  as  in  : 

Anna  virumque  can5  ||  TrOiae  qui  primus/ ab  Qris 

*  (V.I,  I). 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  stands  the  hephthemimeral,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  secondary  trithemimerai,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  a 
feminine  caesura  in  the  third  foot:  as  in  the  verse, 

Insignem  ||  pietSte  ||  virum  ||  tot  adire  labdrSs 

(V.  1, 10;. 

If  the  secondary  trithemimerai  caesura  is  lacking,  the  penthemimeral  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  feminine  caesura  in  the  second  foot.  Sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  the  principal  break  in  the  line  is  the  feminine  caesura 
in  the  third  foot  (often  called  the  ** caesura  after  the  third  trochee"),  as  in 
the  verse 

SpargSns  Qmida  mella  ||  sop5riferumque  papSver 

(V.4.486). 

2559.  The  diaeresis  (see  2542)  after  the  fourth  foot  (often  called  "  bucolic 
diaeresis  "  from  its  use  by  pastoral  writers)  sometimes  occurs,  but  is  much 
less  common  in  Latin  hexameters  than  in  Greek.    An  example  is 

Die  mihi,  D9moet9,  ||  cQium  pecus  ?  It  An  Meliboei  ? 

(V.^.3.1). 

This  diaeresis,  though  common  in  Juvenal,  is  rare  in  most  of  the  Latin  ])oets 
(even  the  bucolic),  and  when  it  docs  occur,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  penthe- 
mimeral caesura.  Lucian  Mueller  and  others  deny  that  the  bucolic  diaeresb  ever  forms 
the  principal  break  in  a  line. 
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2560.  When  a  line  has  several  caesuras,  it  is  often  hard  to  determine 
which  is  the  principal  one.  In  general,  masculine  caesuras  out-rank  femi- 
nine; the  penthemiuieral  takes  precedence  over  the  hephthemimeral,  and 
the  latter  over  all  other  caesuras.  But  if  the  hephthemimeral,  or  even 
one  of  the  minor  caesuras,  coincides  with  an  important  pause  in  the  sen- 
tence, it  may  out-rank  the  penthemimeral.    Thus  in  the  verse 

Paul9t(iin)  adnSbam  ||  terrae ;  ||  iam  tOta  tenCbam 

(V.6,3s8), 

the  principal  caesura  is  after  terrae,  not  adnSbam. 

Lines  without  a  principal  caesura  are  rare.    An  instance  is 

N5n  quivis  videt  inmodulSta  poSmata  iQdex 

(H.  AP,  263). 

2561.  The  great  flexibility  of  the  hexameter  makes  it  an  admirable  ve- 
hicle of  poetic  expression.  Accumulated  six)ndees  give  the  verse  a  slow  and 
ponderous  movement :  as  in  the  line 

Ill(i)  in|ter  s^sS  ||  mSjgna  vi1  bracchia  I  tollunt 

(V.  6\  4,  174). 

The  multiplication  of  dactyls  imparts  to  the  verse  a  comparatively  rapid  aad 
impetuous  motion,  as  in  tlie  famous  verse 

Quadrupeldante  pu|trem  II  soniltQ  quatit  |  ungtila  I  campum 

(V.8,  596). 

But  even  when  dactyls  are  numerous,  the  Latin  hexameter,  "the  stateliest 
measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man,"  should  not  be  read  with  the  jerky  H  move- 
ment which  is  characteristic  of  the  English  hexameter. 

2562.  The  following  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  movement  of  the 
hexameter,  and  to  show  how  the  use  of  the  different  caesuras  imparts  variety 
to  the  measure : 

0  socij!  II  —  nequ(e)  e|n(iin)  fgn9|ri  ||  sumus  I  ante  ina|15rum  — 

5  pas  I  si  gravi|5ra.  ||  da  I  bit  deus  |  his  quoque  |  finem. 

V5s  et  I  Scyllaelam  ||  rabilem  II  peniltusque  solnantSs 

acc€|stis  scopujlSs,  ||  v5s  |  et  Cy|cl5pea  I  saxa 

experlti;  ||  revo|c9t(e)  anilmSs,  ||  maelstumque  tilmSrem 

mittite:  I  f5rsan  et  I  haec  II  5|liin  ||  memiinisse  iu|v9bit. 

(V.  I,  198). 

Compare  in  English : 

Rolls  and  rages  amain  the  restless,  billowy  ocean, 

While  with  a  roar  that  soundeth  afar  the  white-maned  breakers 

Leap  up  against  the  cliffs,  like  foemcn  madly  rejoicing. 

Notes  on  the  Hexameter. 

2563.  (i.)  In  all  probability,  the  hexameter  was  originally  a  composite  verse, 
made  up  of  two  tripodies,  or  of  a  tetrapody  and  a  dipody.  Hence  hiatus  in  the  prin- 
cipal caesura  is  not  very  rare,  even  in  the  Au!;ustan  poets.  The  stress  upon  the  first 
and  fourth  theses  was  probably  stronger  than  that  upon  the  other  three. 
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2564.  <2.)  In  the  second  half  of  the  hexameter,  particularly  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
feet,  verse-ictus  and  word-accent  show  a  strong  tendency  to  coincide. 

2565.  (3. )  A  monosyllable  rarely  stands  before  the  principal  caesura  or  at  the  end 
of  the  verse.  When  the  verse  ends  in  a  monosylUble,  the  thesis  of  the  last  foot  is 
generally  a  monosyllable  also,  as  in  the  line 

Crispinus  minimS  mS  prSvocat ;  accipe,  si  vis 

(H.  5. 1,4, 14). 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  sometimes  occur  when  the  poet  wishes  to  produce  a  particu- 
lar efiect,  as  in 

Parturient  xnSntSs,  nSscStur  ridiculus  mQs 

(H.  AP,  139). 

2566.  (4.)  A  hexameter  generally  ends  in  a  word  of  two  or  three  syllables, 
almost  never  in  one  of  four,  rarely  in  one  of  five.  But  spoHdak  verses  (2556)  gener- 
ally end  with  a  word  of  four  syllables,  more  rarely  with  one  of  three,  almost  never  with 
one  of  two. 

2567.  (5.)  Spondaic  verses  are  comparatively  rare  in  Ennins  and  Lucretius,  but 
become  more  frequent  in  Catullus.  They  are  not  common  in  Vergil,  Horace,  Proper- 
tins  and  Ovid,  and  do  not  occur  at  all  in  Tibullus.  Persius  has  one  spondaic  verse, 
Valerius  Flaccus  one,  Claudian  five,  Silius  Italicus  six,  Statius  seven.  Ennius  has 
lines  composed  entirely  of  spondees,  and  so  in  one  instance  (116,  3)  Catullus.  Ennius 
also  resolves  the  thesis  of  a  dactyl  in  a  few  cases. 

2568.  (6.)  A  verse  which  is  connected  with  the  following  one  by  elision  (2492)  is 
called  hypermetrical.  Such  verses  are  rare,  and  usullly  end  with  the  enclitics  -que 
or  -ve. 

2569.  (7.)  The  dactylic  hexameter  was  introduced  into  Latin  literature  by 
Ennius,  and  was  further  perfected  by  Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  who  took  him  as 
their  model.  Catullus  and  the  group  to  which  he  belonged  followed  Alexandrian 
models  more  closely,  while  the  great  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  carried  the  technique 
of  the  hexameter  to  its  highest  perfection.  Horace  in  his  lyric  poetry  treats  the 
hexameter  with  great  strictness:  but  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles  he  handles  it  with 
much  freedom,  imparting  to  the  measure  a  more  colloquial  character  by  the  frequent 
use  of  spondees  and  by  less  rigorous  treatment  of  the  caesura. 

The  Dactylic  Pentameter. 

2570.  The  Dactylic  Pentameter  is  a  verse  consisting  of 
two  catalectic  dactylic  tripodies,  separated  by  a  fixed  diaeresis. 
Spondees  are  admitted  in  the  first  tripody,but  not  in  the  second. 
The  final  thesis  of  the  first  tripody  is  protracted  to  a  tetraseme 
(2516)  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  the  arsis.  The  scheme 
is  therefore 

JLvTw  li-vj-wltljS-Lw  v^|±w  wl±A 

2571.  (i.)  The  verse  is  not  asynartetic  (2535),  neither  syllaba  anceps  nor  hiatus 
being  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  first  tripody. 

2572.  (2.)  This  verse  is  known  as  the  pentameter  because  the  ancient  gram' 
marians  measured  it 

\j  \j  I \j  \j  I |w>b/ lv/v/_ 
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2573.  The  pentameter  is  rarely  used  except  in  combination 
with  the  hexameter^  with  which  it  forms  the  soK:alled  Elegiac 
Distich: 

±  w-v.  I  -  vTw  I  -  vTw  I  J.  w-w  I  ±  td  I  i.  - 

2574.  The  Elegiac  Distich  is  used  chiefly  in  elegiac  poetry  (whence  the 
name),  in  amatory  verse  and  in  epigrams.  The  end  of  the  pentameter  gen- 
erally coincides  with  a  pause  in  the  sense.  As  examples  of  the  Elegiac 
Distich,  the  following  may  serve  : 

Quam  lerit  I  ex  il|U  ||  tibi  |  vSnit  elpistola  |  terra 
latus  u]b(1)  aequorelis  $  additur  i  Hister  ajquis. 

Si  tibi  I  contige|rit  ||  cum  |  dulci  I  viu  sallQte, 
Candida  |  f5rtti|nae  ifj:  pars  manet  |  Qna  me|ae. 

O.  7r.  5,  7,  I. 

Compare  in  English  (but  see  2561  ad  fin,) : 

**  These  lame  hexameters  the  strong-winged  music  of  Homer  I 
No  —  but  a  most  burlesque,  barbarous  experiment  .  .  . 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  us. 
Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameters/' 

(Tennyson). 

3575.  The  Elegiac  Distich  was  introduced  into  Roman  poetry  by  £nnius,who  used 
it  in  epigrams.  Varro  employed  it  in  his  Saturate  and  Catullus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Latins  who  used  it  in  Elegiac  poetry.  The  elef;iac  and  amatory  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  especially  Ovid,  perfected  it,  and  wielded  it  with  unequalled 
grace  and  ease. 

3576.  Ovid  nearly  always  closes  the  pentameter  with  a  disyllabic  word ;  but  ear« 
lier  poets,  especially  Catullus,  are  less  careful  in  this  regard.  Elision  is  less  frequent 
in  the  pentameter  than  in  the  hexameter.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  main  diaeresb 
of  the  pentameter,  though  rarely. 

The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or 
Alctnanian). 

3577.  This  ver^e  is  chiefly  used  in  composition  with  a  trochaic  tripody 
to  form  the  Greater  Archilochian  verse  (2677) ;  but  it  occurs  alone  once  in 
Terence  {Andria  625),  and  is  employed  in  siichic  series  (2546)  by  Seneca. 
The  scheme  is : 

An  example  is : 

h5cine  |  credibill(e)  aut  memo|r9bile 

(T.^«flV.625). 

This  verse  is  often  called  Alcmanian  because  it  was  used  by  the  Greek  poet 
Alcman. 
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The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Archilochian.) 

3578.  This  verse  consists  of  four  dactylic  feet,  the  last  one  being  incom- 
plete.   The  scheme  is : 

An  example  is : 

C&rmine  |  p6rpetu|5  cele|br&r(e)  et 

(H.  I,  7,  6). 

This  verse  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  the  last  fcM)t  is  always  a  trochee  or 
spondee,  never  a  dactyl.    It  is  used  only  in  the  Alcmanian  strophe  (2724). 


The  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (or  Lesser 
Archilochiaii). 

2579.  This  verse  has  the  scheme  : 

J-  \j  \j  \  J^  \j  \j  \  1^~R 

An  example  is : 

Arborilbilisque  co  I  ma^ 

(H.  4,  7.  2). 

It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  First  Archilochian  Strophe  (see  2725).    Inform  it  is 
the  same  as  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  (2570). 

2580.  These  verses  (2578,  2579)  are  often  called  Archilochian  because  they  were 
first  used  by  the  Greek  poet  Archilochus. 


IAMBIC  RHYTHMS. 

2581.  These  are  ascending  rhvthms  (2528)111  |  time.  The  fun- 
damental foot  is  the  Iambus  (w  _l),  for  which  its  metrical  equivalent 
the  tribrach  ^  i,  ^^  the  irrational  spondee  >  J.,  the  irrational  dactyl 
>  v!/  V'  *^^  cyclic  anapaest  v^w  J.,  or  the  proceleusmatic  v^w  v!/  w  is 
sometimes  substituted. 

2582.  The  Greek  poets  excluded  all  feet  except  the  iambus  and  tribrach, 
and  in  comedy  the  anapaest,  from  the  even  places  in  iambic  verse.  The 
Latin  poets  were  not  so  strict :  but  when  one  of  the  even  feet  was  formed  by 
a  word  or  a  word -ending,  they  did  not  usually  allow  the  foot  to  be  a  spondee 
or  an  anapaest,  but  required  it  to  be  an  iambus. 
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The  Iambic  Trimeter  or  Senarius. 

2583.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  the  verse  most  frequently 
used  by  the  Roman  dramatists.  It  consists  of  six  iambic  feet, 
or  three  iambic  dipodies.  The  ictus  on  the  second  thesis  of 
each  dipody  was  probably  weaker  than  that  upon  the  first  thesis. 
Some  ancient  authorities,  however,  held  that  the  ictus  on  the 
second  thesis  was  the  stronger.  The  last  foot  is  always  an  iam- 
bus.    The  normal  scheme  is  therefore : 

v^JLIvy_i_|w_L  I  vy-i-I  \j  J-.\  \j  .1- 

Some  prefer  (see  2529)  to  regard  this  verse  as  a  trochaic  trimeter  cata- 
lectic  with  anacrusis.    The  normal  scheme  will  then  be  : 

w:_Lwl_i.wl±wl-^w|±w|-:-A 

2584.  The  Latin  poets  differ  widely  in  their  treatment  of  the  Senarius, 
some  (especially  Plautus.  Terence,  and  the  other  early  dramatists)  handling 
it  with  great  freedom,  while  others  (especially  Phaedrus  and  Publilius  Syrus) 
conform  more  closely  to  Greek  models.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  two 
periods : 


(A.)   Early  Period. 

9585.  Any  one  of  the  substitutions  enumerated  in  2581  is  admit- 
ted in  any  foot  except  the  last.    The  scheme  is  therefore : 

^J\J  J-  I     \y^  _L.     I     \y^    L      I     wv>  _:_    I        WW  ~       I 
v-A^  w   w  I   \J<J  o  \J   I  \-^^  w   vy    I  WW  w  w  I   [  WW  w  w  1   I 

The  main  caesura  is  usually  penthemimeral  (2544) ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
hephthemimeral,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  a  secondary  caesura  in,  or 
diaeresis  after,  the  second  foot. 

The  following  passage  may  serve  to  show  the  rhythm : 

Ubi  v6n|t(um)  ad  ae|dis  II  6st  j  Drom5  |  pultit  |  forSs ; 
anfis  qua^ldam  pr5|dit ;  il  ha6c  |  ub(i)  apelrit  5s|tium, 
continu(5)  j  hie  sC  |  coni^|cit  II  in|tr(5),ego  c6n{sequor; 
anQs  f6ri|bus  obldit  ||  p^s|sul(um),  ad  |  lanim  |  redit. 
Hie  sciiri  potu|it  II  autj  nusqulam)  ali|bi,  Clipia, 
qu5  stiidi|5  viltam  ||  su4m  I  t(€)  absen|t(e)  cx6|gerit. 
ubid(S)  in  |pr0vi|85st  II  in|terven|tum  mtiU|eri,  &c. 

T.  Hau.  275. 
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Versification.  [2586-2592. 


wv^-L     |>-:-|v^lli.|>^v:/^l     Kj  L     \kj  ^ 
>6  ^     I    >-l     >±\^\\^\k^±\^^ 


^l>ll-LI    w^    I    >1    lw-1. 

>-L  |>v:/wl  w  «  i.  I  >ww  I  >J.  Iw^ 
>vi,w  l>-:-l>ll-LI  >-:-  l>J.  Iw-i. 
wwJ.      I>-:_I>IIJL|      >-i.     |>v^v^lv^^ 

2586.  (i.)  In  the  early  dramatists,  substitutions  are  very  numerous,  and  lines 
which  follow  the  normal  scheme  are  rare.  Substitutions  are  most  frequent  in  the  first 
foot. 

2587.  (2.)  Four  shorts  rarely  stand  in  succession  unless  they  belong  to  the  same 
foot.    Hence  a  dactyl  or  tribrach  is  seldom  followed  by  an  anapaest. 

2588.  (3.)  TThe  dactyl  and  proceleusmatic  are  rare  in  the  fifth  foot  The  pro- 
celeusmatic  occurs  chiefly  in  the  first  foot.    , 

2589.  (4.)  The  fifth  foot  is  very  often  a  spondee.  It  must  not  be  a  pure  iambus 
except  (a,)  when  the  line  ends  with  a  jjolysyllable  of  four  or  more  syllables;  (^.)  when 
it  ends  with  a  word  which  forms  a  Cretic  (2521) ;  (<r.)  when  it  ends  with  an  iambic  word 
preceded  by  one  which  forms  a  Fourth  Paeon  (2521),  or  by  an  anapaestic  word  which 
IS  itself  preceded  by  a  final  short  syllable ;  (d.)  when  there  is  a  change  of  speakers 
before  the  last  foot;  (e.)  when  elision  occurs  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  foot. 

2590.  (5.)  The  main  caesura  is  rarely  preceded  by  a  monosyllable. 

2591.  (6.)  In  the  Senarius,  and  in  the  other  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  of  the 
early  dramatists,  a  resolved  arsis  or  thesis  is  usually  placed  so  that  its  first  syllable 
begins  a  word,  or  so  that  the  two  shorts  of  the  resolved  arsis  or  thesis  are  enclosed  by 
other  syllables  belonging  to  the  same  word.  Hence  a  dactylic  word  with  the  ictus  on 
the  penult  or  ultima  (e.  g.  teinp6re)  rarely  occurs.  But  there  are  occasional  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  especially  in  the  case  of  words  that  are  closely  connected  (e.  g.  a 
preposition  with  its  case). 

(B.)   Later  Period. 

2592.  Later  writers  conform  more  closely  to  Greek  usage,  but  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  they  follow  it.  The 
general  scheme  is : 


/ 


ieii_Liw^ie_Liw.^ 


>  vi,  v^      I  I  >  II  vi-    v^  I 

(w.!.]   I  [wJI 

The  main  caesura  is  usually  the  penthemimeral  (2544).  The  hephthe- 
mimeral  sometimes  occurs,  but  usuallv  in  connection  with  the  penthemimeral, 
or  with  a  diaeresis  after  the  secona  foot.  If  the  hephthemimerat  is  used 
without  either  of  these,  the  second  and  third  trochees  of  the  line  must 
form  one  word,  as  in 

ut  gadjdet  in|sitilva  ||  dS|cerpSns  |  pira. 


(H.  Epod.  2,  19.) 
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2593"26cx).]     Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 

2593.  (i.)  The  anapaest  b  rare  in  nearly  all  classical  writers;  Catullus  does  not 
admit  it  at  all,  and  Horace  only  five  times  in  all.  The  proceleusmatic  is  admitted  in 
the  first  foot  by  Seneca,  the  author  of  the  Octdvia^  Phaedrus,  Publilius  Syrus  and 
Terentianus  Maurus;  other  writers  exclude  it  altogether.  Catullus  keeps  the  fifth 
foot  pure,  and  Horace  does  not  admit  the  tribrach  in  the  fifth  foot 

2594.  (2.)  Catullus  (4  and  29),  Horace  {Epod,  16),  Vergil  {Cat.  3,  4,  8),  and  the 
authors  of  the  Pridpea  sometimes  use  the/vr^  iambic  trimeter,  witliout  resolutions  or 
sdbstitutions. 

2595-  (3*)  Phaedrus  follows  m  part  the  earlier  usage,  admitting  the  spondee, 
dactyl,  and  anapaest  in  every  foot  except  the  last  The  dactyl  he  employs  chiefly  in 
the  first,  third,  and  nfth  feet,  the  anapaest  in  the  first  and  fifth.  The  proceleusmatic 
he  admits  only  in  the  first. 

3596.  The  rhythm  of  the  Senarius  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
lines : 

But  one  amid  the  throng  of  eager  listeners, 

A  sable  form  with  scornful  eye  and  look  averse, 

Out-stretched  a  lean  fore-finger  and  bespake  Haroun. 


The  Choliambus  (or  Season). 

2597.  The  Choliambus  is  an  iambic  trimeter  in  which  a  trochee  has 
been  substituted  for  the  final  iambus.  The  penultimate  syllable  is  therefore 
long  instead  of  short  The  caesura  is  generally  the  penthemimeral  (2544). 
If  it  is  hephthemimcral,  there  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 
The  scheme  is : 

[\j  \j  ^^\^'^^\  \y  \j  \j  \^^  ^\ 

An  example  is : 

Ful8S|r«  quonldam  II  ciai|did!|  tibi  |  sSlSs. 

(Cat  8,  3.) 

2598.  (i).  The  anacrustic  scheme  (see  2529)  of  the  choliambus  is  : 

:  vyv^w|v^'wvy|wwwls:/vyw| 
i.  e.  trochaic  trimeter  with  anacrusis  (2529),  syncope  (2541),  and  protraction  (2516). 

2599.  (2.)  Resolutions  and  substitutions  are  less  common  in  the  choliambus  than 
in  the  ordinary  trimeter.  No  monosyllable  except  est  is  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  tribrach  in  the  first  foot  is  rare,  and  the  fifth  foot  is  regularly  an  iambus. 

2600.  (3).  The  verse  is  named  Choliambus  (i.  e.  "lame"  or  ** limping  iambus**) 
or  Scazon  (**  hobbler  *')  from  its  odd,  limping  movement.  It  is  sometimes  called  Hip- 
ponactean  from  its  inventor  Hipponax,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  produce  a  satiric  or 
ludicrous  effect.  It  was  introduced  into  Roman  poetry  by  Cn.  Mattius,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Varro,  Catullus,  Persius,  Petronius,  Martial,  and  others. 
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Versification.  [2601-2605. 


The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

a6M.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  occurs  in  Horace  (i,  4  and 
2,  18).  The  caesura  is  regularly  penthemimeral  (2544).  Resolutions  are 
not  admitted,  except  in  one  doubtful  case,  rSguxnque  pueris  (3,  18,  34), 
where  pueris  may  be  read  (with  s}*nizesis ;  see  2499).    The  scheme  is : 

[www]  I 
Examples  are : 

MeS  I  renfldet  II  in  I  domO  |  lacClinar. 

(H.  2,  18,2.) 

w_L|w-i.lwlli.lw-:-|wLi^ 

Sea  p6|scit  S|gnS  si|ve  mS|lit  ha€|d5. 

>-ilw-i.l>IIJ.Iw-i-lwLl-i- 

(11.  I,  4,  12.) 
aOoa.  (i.)  The  anacrustic  scheme  is  : 

e:-Lwi^eftj.wi^wiLi^A. 

i.  e.  trochaic  trimeter  catalectic  with  anacrusis  (2529),  syncope  (2541),  and  protraction 
(2516). 

2603.  (2.)  Horace  seems  to  have  chan'^ed  his  practice  with  reference  to  the  first 
foot.  In  I,  4  the  first  foot  is  a  spondee  in  nine  lines  out  of  ten ;  in  2,  18,  it  is  a  spon- 
dee in  only  two  lines  out  of  twenty. 

I'he  Iambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or  Octonarins). 

2604.  This  verse  consists  of  four  iambic  dipodies,  or  eight  complete  iam- 
bic feet.  The  substitutions  enumerated  in  2cSi  are  admitted  in  the  first 
seven  feet ;  but  the  last  foot  is  always  an  iambus.  The  principal  break  in 
the  line  is  usually  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot  (which  in  that  case  must 
be  a  pure  iambus),  or  a  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  fifth.  The  full  scheme  is : 

WvI/wl^^^lwWW     J     www    IvyvI/wJ     WWW     \    \j    \j    \j\ 

>v!/wl>v:/^l>v!/wl>v:^w    \>  I,  ^\>^v^J    l>vl/wl 

WW  _L    I    WW_1.    I      WW  _L      I     WW-!-    I      WW    i_     I     WW_1-      I    WW  _L      I 
WW  W  wl  WW  C/  wl  WW  W    W  1  WW  W  W  I  WW  W  W  I  WW  W  W  I  WW  w   w  I 

2605.  The  following  lines  are  examples  of  this  metre : 

Enlm  vS|r5,  DSIve,  nhjlocist  1^  sSgiiitijae  neque  I  s5c6r|diae, 
quant(uin)  fn|tellSjxi  m6do  |  senis  ^  sent6n'tiam  |  dC  nQ|ptiis: 
quae  8!|n5n  alstti  pr6|viden|tur  ||  xn(S)at^tlerum  |  pessiim  |  dabunt. 

(T.  Andr,  206.) 

wwlO^I  w2.  I  w^fl:>  v!,  ^  |>ww|>2.|  w^ 
>2  |>-^l>vS  v^  I  W-1.S  >J.  I  w-i.I>±|w-:. 
>i.i>.^l     >^     lw^l>ll±|     w^l>J.lw-i. 
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2606-261 1.]     Appendix  (B.):  Prosody. 


3606.  Compare  in  English : 

He  smote  the  rock,  and  forth  a  tide  of  crystal  waters  streamed  amain ; 
Up  sprang  the  flowrets  from  the  ground,  and  Nature  smiled  o'er  aill  the 
plain. 

3607.  (i.)  The  iambic  octonarius  is  chiefly  a  comic  verse.  Terence  lias  about 
eight  hundred  lines  in  this  measure,  Plautus  only  about  three  hundred,  Varro  a  few. 

2608.  (2.)  Substitutions  are  much  less  common  than  in  the  senarius,  especially  in 
the  even  feet. 

3609.  (3.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  so  that  the  line  is  divided 
into  two  equal  halves,  the  verse  is  asynarictic  (2535).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
certain  instance  of  liiatus  in  the  diaeresis  in  the  Terentian  plays. 


Iambic  Septenarius. 

(A.)  Early  Usage. 

2610.  The  Iambic  Septenarius  consists  of  seven  and  a  half 
iambic  feet.  In  any  of  the  complete  feet  the  substitutes  mentioned  in 
2581  are  admitted.  There  is  usually  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot, 
which  in  that  case  must  be  a  pure  iambus.  If  there  is  not  such  a 
diaeresis,  there  is  generally  a  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  fifth  foot. 
The  scheme  cf  substitution  is :  — 

e±     I    d^    I    d-L    I    e^    I    e_Lld^ld_Lie7: 

\J    \J    \^     .     www     .    vy    ^    W     '     V  ,  vi  V  .      I    .        .'. 

361Z.  Examples  of  the  Septenarius  are  the  lines: 

SpSrilbit  stimlptum  sibi  |  senex  II  levi|t(um)  ess(e)  hairunc  6bi|t(l: 
n(S)  ill(e)  hatid  |  scit  h5c  |  pauli^m  |  lucri  ||   quant(um)   t\\  dalmn(!) 

adp6rltet.  ^ 

TO  n^sjciCs  |  quod  sets,  |  DromS,  ||  s!  sipijSs.    MQItum  dijcSs. 

(T.  Hau,  746.) 

>_L.1>-^I>  v!/ vy  1^^  II  w-i  \>^\>  I  ^\>-K 
>±l^_i-l  >-L  l^^il  >±.  \>^\  >±  IwX 
>J.lw^l    >±    \kj^\\>  I  ^\>^\    >±    i>7v 

Compare  in  English : 

"Now  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgjle,  this  dark  and  stormy  water?" 

(Campbell.) 
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Versification.  [26 1 2-26 1 7, 


961S.  (i.)  The  Iambic  Septenarius  of  the  early  comedy  is  not  properly  a  ''tetra- 
meter catUectic  *'  like  the  Greek,  for  the  penultimate  syllable  b  sometimes  resolved, 
which  is  never  the  case  in  the  Greek  catalectic  tetrameter.  For  the  same  reason  the 
ordinary  anacrustic  (2529)  scheme  of  the  early  Septenarius  is  erroneous ;  for  a  triserae 
cannot  be  resolved. 

2613.  (2.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  b  asynartetic 
(see  2535). 

9614.  (3.)  The  Septenarius  seems  not  to.have  been  used  in  tragedy. 
(B.)  Later  Usage. 


2615.  Varro  and  Catullus  (25)  employ  a  form  of  the  Sep 
lich  conforms  more  closelv  to  Greek  models,  keeping  the 
5  even  feet  pure  and  rarely  admitting  resolutions.     There 


Septenarius 
which  conforms  more  closelv  to  Creek  niodels,  keeping  the  arses  of 
the  even  feet  pure  and  rarely  admitting  resolutions.  There  is  regu- 
larly a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

or  anacrustically  (2529) 

diJ.wl^dlJLv^l-i.lldlJLwi^eiLL|.^A 

a(Si6.  Catullus  does  not  admit  resolutions  at  all,  save  in  one  very  doubtful  case 
(25,  5).    Varro  seems  to  admit  them  in  the  first  foot  only. 

Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  (or  Quatemarius). 

aCiy.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  two  complete 
iambic  dipodies  or  four  iambic  feet.  In  the  first  three  feet  the  tribrach, 
irrational  spondee,  irrational  dactyl  and  cyclic  anapaest  are  admitted ;  but 
the  proceleusmatic  is  very  rare,  except  in  the  first  toot  of  the  Verms  Reizi- 
anus  (2625).  (of  which  a  Quaternarius  forms  the  first  colon).  The  scheme 
for  substitution  is: 

'v^     I   >vi/  v>    I 

WV>' -Z_  I       \J\J  JU         I      \J\J  J-.       I 


Examples  are : 

Rogitiire  quasi  |  diffici|le  sit 


(T.  Eu,  209). 


Ast  6go  I  vicislsim  n|ser5 

>  v!/  vy  |w^|>JL|w^  (H.  ^/«/.  IS,  24). 

PerQntxit  h5c  |  Ulsonem 

v^JL|v^^|v^-L|w^  (H.^>W.3.i2). 
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2618-2625.]     Appendix  (B.):  Prosody. 

a6i8.  (i.)  The  verse  may  alao  be  regarded  as  a  trodiaic  dimeter  catalectic  with 
anacrusis  (2529),  with  the  normal  scheme : 

a6lQ.  (2.)  Horace  admits  resolutions  only  four  times,  the  tribrach  once  in  the 
second  ^t  and  tlie  dactyl  thrice  in  the  first. 

26aa  (3.)  Plautus  (except  in  a  few  instances),  Terence,  and  Horace  employ  the 
dimeter  only  as  a  clausula  (2516)  to  longer  verses.  Petronius,  Seneca,  and  Prudoitius 
use  it  to  form  systems  (2547) ;  oat  it  is  rarely  so  employed  by  earlier  writers. 

The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Teniariiis). 

2631.  This  is  like  the  preceding  verse,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incom- 
plete.   Examples  are :  — 

Nequ(e)  id  |  perspioeire  quiivi 

kj±\>kjkj\kj\1,^  (PI.  Cap,  784). 

Date ;  m6z  |  eg(o)  hClc  |  rev6r|tor 

ww-L  I  v^^  I  w  lL  -:.  (T.  Andr,  485). 

2622.  ^i.)  The  verse  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  syncopated  catalectic  trochaic 
dimeter  with  anacrusis  (2529).    The  normal  scheme  will  then  be :  — 

2623.  (2.)  Plautus  and  Terence  use  this  verse  as  a  clausula  (2536).  Petronius  is 
the  first  who  employs  it  to  form  systems  (2547). 

Other  Iambic  Verses. 

2624.  Other  short  iambic  verses,  the  acatalcctic  dipody  (e.  g.  eg(o) 
nit^m  I  fame,  |  eg(o)  llltim  |  siti,  PI.  Cas.  153),  and  the  catalectic  tripody 
(e.g.  in6p8  |  amS|tor,  PI.  Tri,  256)  sometimes  occur,  but  are  rare. 

The  Versus  Reizianus. 

2625.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  two  cola,  an  iambic  di- 
meter acatalcctic  and  an  iambic  tripody  catalectic.  The  scheme  is  there- 
fore, 

\^  \j  \j\      "^"^^      \       \j  \J  \j       I  [wvi/v^llv^vi/wl 

>l,  ^\     >KJKj     \       >l  ^       I  >  Ikj    \>  I  ^     \ 

\J\J  J^\        K/\y  .£-         I  KJKJ  -L  I  \J^  JL         I        \J\^  1.         I 

WW   W    \J    I    [wW  M/  \J\   I     [wW   W    w]     I  \J\J   W    W    I     \J\J   \y    vy 

Examples  are:  — 

Sed  in  a^|dibus  |  quid  tibi  I  meis  $  n(am)  er&t  I  negii|ti 
mf6)  abs6n|te,  nis(i)  e|go  lAslseram  ?  jt  volo  scilre.    Tac(e)  6r|g5. 
Quia  vSlnimtis  coc|t(um)  ad  nCtlptiSs.  1^  Quid  tti,  |  malQm,  cAlrSs. 

(PI.  ^«/.  427.) 
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Versification.  [2626-2630, 


2626.  The  nature  of  the  second  colon  of  this  verse  has  long  been  disputed.  Reiz 
and  Christ  treat  it  substantially  as  above;  Studemund  regards  it  as  a  syncopated 

ianabic  dimeter  catalectic  (w v^  I v-^),  Spcngel  and  Gleditsch  as  anapaestic, 

Leo  as  logaoedic,  Klotz  as  sonoetimes  logaoedic  and  sometimes  anapaestic  1  Tne  view 
of  Christ  {Metrik^^  p.  14S)  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reasonable,  though  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  Be  tuUy  decided.  The  tribrach  is  rare  in  the  second  colon,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  case  in  Plautus,  R.  675  b. 

2627.  For  other  iambic  verses  and  comlnnations  of  verses,  see  special  editions  of 
the  dramatists. 

TROCHAIC   RHYTHMS. 

2628.  These  are  descending  rhythms  in  |  time.  The  fundamental  foot 
is  the  trochee  _L  w,  for  which  its  metrical  equivalent  the  tribrach  vi,  ^  ^ 
the  irrational  spondee  _L  >,  the  cyclic  dactyl  ±,  v^vy,  th^  irrational  ana- 
paest vi,  w  >,  and  (rarely)  the  proceleusmatic  ^  ^  ^j^  are  sometimes 
substituted. 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or  Septenarius). 

2629.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  is,  next  to  the 
Iambic  trimeter,  the  verse  most  frequently  used  by  the  early  Roman 
dramatists.  It  consists  of  seven  and  a  half  trochaic  feet,  or  four 
trochaic  dipodies  (the  last  one  being  incomplete).  The  ictus  on  the 
second  thesis  of  each  dipody  was  probably  weaker  than  that  on  the 
first  thesis.     The  normal  scheme  is :  — 

As  in  the  case  of  the  senarius,  we  may  distinguish  two  periods  in  the 


usage : 


(A.)   Early  Period. 


2630.  The  tribrach  is  admitted  in  any  of  the  complete  feet,  and  the 
irrational  spondee,  cyclic  dactyl,  and  irrational  anapaest  in  any  of  the  first 
six  feet.  Terence  does  not  admit  the  proceleusmatic  in  the  Septenarius  (nor 
in  any  other  kind  of  trochaic  verse),  but  Plautus  admits  it  in  the  first  foot. 
The  seventh  foot  of  the  Septenarius  is  usually  a  trochee,  but  the  tribrach 
sometimes  occurs  there.  The  principal  break  in  the  line  is  usually  a  diae- 
resis after  the  fourth  foot  (which  in  that  case  must  not  be  a  dactyl),  often 
accompanied  by  a  secondary  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  principal  break  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot,  in  which  case 
there  is  generally  a  secondary  diaeresis  after  the  third  foot  or  a  caesura  in 
the  fourth.    The  full  scheme  of  substitutions  is :  — 

_L  WW  I  _i-  WW  I    _L  WW    I  _!.  WW  I    J-  WW    I  -I-  WW  I  [-L  ww] 
l  ^,  >|  ww>|  vi,w>  |ww>|v!,vy>|v:'w>l 
Iw  w  ww]| 
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The  following  lines  are  examples  of  the  Septenarius :  — 

S6quere  |  sis,  ertim  |  qui  IQIdificSs  :j+  dicUs  |  deli |rAnti| bus 
qui  quoni(am)  |  erfis  quod  |  impel  rSvit  ijt  n6gie|xisti  |  p^rselqul, 
ntinc  velnis  eti(ani)  I  6ltr(5)  injrisum  :J^  d6niinum|:  quae  neque  '  rie;ri 
p6s8unt  I  neoue  fanid(5)  6mqu(am)  ac|c6pit  1(^  quisquam  |  prSfers,  | 
c^rnu  I  f ex.  ( PL  Am.  585.) 

±Kj^    \kj^kj\±.s^\     ^>    IX    -L>      \JU>\±KJ\^K 

_L>     |vyw>|±>|    ^>  t  ±>    l^>l^w|^ 

2631.  (I.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynatieiic 
(2^35).  In  Plautus  hiatus  in  the  diaeresis  is  not  rare ;  Ixit  there  seems  to  be  no  cer* 
tarn  instance  of  it  in  Terence  (see  Ph.  528,  Ad,  697). 

2632.  (2.)  An  anapaest  is  not  allowed  to  follow  a  dactyl. 

2633.  (3.)  The  seventh  foot  is  usually  a  trochee ;  rarely  a  tribrach  or  dactyl.  The 
tribrach  and  dactyl  are  seldom  found  in  the  fourth  foot. 

(B.)  Later  Usage. 

2634.  The  later  and  stricter  form  of  the  Septenarius  keeps  the  arses  of 
the  odd  feet  pure,  and  regularly  shows  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot. 

Resolutions  occur,  but  are  far  less  common  than  in  the  earlier  form  of  the 
verse.  The  strict  form  of  the  Septenarius  is  found  in  Varro,  Seneca,  and 
often  in  late  poets  (as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  &c.). 

2635.  '^^c  rhythm  of  the  Septenarius  may  be  illustrated  by  this  line  :  — 
"  Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  *tis  early  mom." 

(Tennyson.) 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or 
Octonarius). 

2636.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  is  chiefly  confined  to  * 
the  lyrical  portions  of  the  early  comedy.  It  consists  of  four  complete  trochaic 
dipodies  or  eight  trochaic  feet.  The  tribrach,  irrational  spondee,  irrational 
anapaest  and  cyclic  dactyl  may  stand  in  any  foot  save  the  last.  The  last  foot 
is  regularly  a  trochee  or  a  tribrach,  though  (the  last  syllable  being  syllaba 
anceps^  2533)  an  apparent  spondee  or  anapaest,  but  not  a  dactyl,  may  arise. 
The  principal  break  in  the  line  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot 
(which  in  that  case  must  not  be  a  dactyl).  Occasionally,  however,  there  is 
instead  a  caesura  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

JL  WW  I  -1-  WW  I      -L  WW    I  -i-  WW  I      i_  WW    I  -I-  WW  I     jL  WW     I 

vI/w>lww>lNi/w>lww>li  w>lww>l  vi/  w>l  Iw  w>] 
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Example: — 
cense  5.  Sedlhetis  tQ.|    Quid  vis  ?;{}:  CCns^n  |  posse  |  m(e)  6ffir|mSre? 

(T.  A«.  217). 

J.wl^wl-L>|-:.>ttJ.>|^v^l-L>l^w 
Compare  in  English  :  — 

Over  stream  and  mount  and  valley  sweeps  the  merry,  careless  rorer, 
Toying  with  the  fragrant  blossoms,  beatmg  down  the  heads  of  clover. 

a637.  ('•)  When  there  b  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynartetic 

(2535)- 

2638.  (2.)  The  Octonarius  is  essentially  a  lyric  metre,  and  is  much  less  common 
than  the  Septenarius. 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus  (or  Season). 

2639.  This  verse  is  a  trochaic  tetrameter  acatalectic,  with  syncope  and 
protraction  in  the  seventh  foot.    The  normal  scheme  is  : 

JLkj\^kj\±\j\^kj\±kj\^kj\iL     \±yy 

An  example  is :  — 

N6c  co|ruscus  |  imber  |  altO  |]  ndbijlO  caldCns  |  mtiltus 

(Varro,  Sat.fr,  557  Buech.). 

2640.  (i .)  Substitutions  are  much  rarer  in  this  verse  than  in  the  ordinary  trochaic 
octonarius. 

2641.  (2.)  The  Scazon  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  Hipponax,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Hipponactean.  Varro  seems  to  be  the  only  Roman  poet 
who  uses  it. 

The  Nine-syllabled  Alcaic. 

264a.  This  verse  consists  of  two  complete  trochaic  dipodies,  with  ana- 
crusis.   The  second  foot  is  always  an  irrational  spondee.  The  scheme  is :  — 

d  i  J- w  I -L.  >  I -L  w  I -i.  v./ 
An  example  is  :  — 

Sil!va6  lajb5ran|tes  ffe|lQque. 

(H.1,9.3.) 
This  verse  occurs  only  in  Horace,  where  it  forms  the  third  line  of  the  Alcaic 
Strophe  (see  2736). 

The  Trochaic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  (or  Quatemarius). 

2643.  This  verse  consists  of  two  complete  trochaic  dipodies.  It  is  very  rare,  but 
there  are  probably  a  few  instances  of  it  m  Plautus,  e.  g.  Per.  31 :  — 

B&sili|c(5)  accipiieVe  |  victQ 
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The  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Ternarins). 

2644.  This  consists  of  two  trochaic  dipodies,  the  second  being  incomplete. 
It  occuri  in  the  early  dramatists  and  in  Horace.  The  scheme  for  Plautus 
and  Terence  is :  — 

J-    d    I    -1.     d    I     ±     KJ      I^A 

w  w  vyi  vy  v^  \j  l[w  \j  vy]l 
jL  WW  I  -:-  WW  I 
v!/  w>|  ww>l 

The  Horatian  scheme  is :  — 

±  w  l^w  l-Lw  1-1- A 
Examples  are :  -^ 

Aiit  un|d(e)  auxilijtiin  pejtam 

Nin  elbur  ne|qu(e)  atirelum 


(T./>^.729). 
(H.  2,  18,1). 


264^.  (i.)  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Euripidean  verse,  from  its  use  by  Eurip- 
ides. 1  he  tribrach  in  the  third  foot  is  rare,  and  Is  not  found  in  Terence.  Horace 
keeps  all  the  feet  pure. 

2646.  (2.)  Plautus  and  Terence  often  use  this  verse  between  trochaic  tetrameters, 
but  sometimes  employ  several  Ternarii  in  succession,  as  in  Plaut.  E,  3-6,  Cas, 
953-6, -Pj.  21 1-13. 

The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic. 

2647.  This  verse  is  confined  to  the  early  drama,  where  it  is  employed  as 
^clausula  (2536),  especially  with  Cretics.  It  consists  of  three  coir.plete 
trochaic  feet.  The  same  su1>stitutions  are  admitted  in  every  foot  that  are 
allowed  in  the  first  two  feet  of  the  Temarius  (2644).    An  example  is :  — 

Hati  bonQm  |  tene5  |  s6rvom 
JL  WW  I  w  w  >  I  JL  w 

This  verse  is  sometimes  called  the  IthyphalUc, 

The  Trochaic  Tripody  Catalectic. 

2648.  This  verse  is  employed  by  the  early  dramatists,  usually  either  as  a 
clausula  (2536)  or  in  groups  of  two  lines  each.  Terence  generally  uses  it  in 
the  former  wayt  Plautus  in  the  latter.    The  scheme  of  substitutions  \^ :  — 


J.  d  I  ^  e  l-L  A 

w  w  w  I  w  w  w  I 

-L  WW  I    -L.  WW  I 

v!.w>lww>l 
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Example :  — 


Qu(!)  impilger  fu.i 


(PI.  R.  925). 
In  one  instance  {R,  924  ff.)  Plautus  has  six  catalectic  tripodies  in  succession. 

Other  Trochaic  Verses. 

a6^.  The  Trocliaic  Monometer  Acatalectic  is  sometimes  used  by  Plautus  a^  a 
clausula  (2536)  to  Cretic  tetrameters.  It  consists  of  one  complete  trochaic  dipody, 
e.  g.  nimis  injepta'  s,  R,  6S1.  iiire  inliOstSs,  Am,  247.  Terence  uses  the 
cataltctic  monometer  twice  [Eu.  292,  Ph,  485)  at  the  beginning  of  a  scene,  e.  g. 
D6ri|5y  Ph,  485.  Plautus  has  a  few  other  trochaic  verses  and  combinations  of 
verses,  tor  which  see  special  editions  of  his  pUys. 

LOGAOEDIC  RHYTHMS. 

2650.  Logaoedic  verse  consists  of  dactyls  and  trochees  combined 
in  the  same  metrical  series.  The  dactyls  are  "cyclic"  (see  2523), 
occupying  approximately  the  time  of  trochees,  and  hence  the  verse 
moves  in  J  time.  Except  in  the  **  Lesser  Alcaic  "  verse  (2663),  only 
one  dactyl  may  stand  in  a  single  series ;  and  a  dactyl  must  not  occupy 
the  last  place  in  a  line. 

a65i.  (i.)  The  name  "logaoedic"  (Gr.  XoyooiSiic^f,  from  X^f,  steech^ 
prose^  and  iioAi^,  song)  may  refer  to  the  apparent  change  of  rhythm  (due  to 
the  mixture  of  dactyls  and  trochees),  in  which  logaoedic  verse  resembles 
prose ;  but  this  is  a  aisputed  point. 

2652.  (2.)  In  the  logaoedic  verses  of  Horace,  an  irrational  spondee 
almost  always  takes  the  place  of  a  trochee  before  the  first  dactyl ;  and  if  an 
apparent  choriambus  (_L  ww  |  lL  ;  see  2521)  is  followed  by  another  appa- 
rent choriambus  in  the  same  verse,  the  two  are  regularly  separated  by 
a  caesura.    These  rules  are  not  observed  by  Catullus. 

2653.  (3.)  Anacrusis  (2529)  and  syncope  (2541)  are  very  common  in 
logaoedic  verse. 

2654.  The  following  are  the  principal  logaoedic  rhythms :  — 

DIPODY. 
The  Adonic. 

2655.  This  is  a  logaoedic  dipody,  with  the  scheme :  — 

Examples  are:  — 

T^rruit  |  tirbem  (H.  i,  2,  4). 

RSra  iu|v6ntus  (H.  i,  2,  24). 
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2656-2659-]     Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 

2656.  (i.)  Some  regard  the  Adonic  as  a  syncopated  catalectic  tripody: 

-Lv^|l1|-LA 

2657.  (2.)  A  Latin  Adonic  should  consist  of  a  disyllable  -f  ^  trisyllable,  or  the 
reverse.  This  rule  did  not  hold  in  Greek,  where  such  lines  occur  as  «•  rbr  'ShmvKv. 
Elbion  is  not  allowed  in  the  Latin  Adonic.  Late  Latin  poets  (like  Terentianus) 
sometimes  employ  the  Adonic  in  stichic  series  (2546). 

TRIPODIES. 
The  Aristophanic. 

2658.  This  is  a  logaoedic  tripody  acatalfctic,  with  a  dactyl  in  the  first 
place.    The  scheme  is  therefore :  — 

There  is  no  fixed  caesura.    Examples  are :  — 

Quid  latet  |  tkt  malrinae 

(H.  I,  8,  13). 

Fdnera  I  n€  vilrilis 

(H.i,8,is). 
Some  authorities  write  the  scheme  as : 

i  e.  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic. 

The  Pherecratean  (or  Pherecratic). 

2659.  This  verse  is  used  by  Catullus  (34,  61),  and  by  Horace  (as  the 
third  line  of  the  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophe :  see  2733).  It  is  a  logaoedic 
tripody,  with  the  dactyl  in  the  second  place.    The  scheme  is :  — 

The  trochee  and  iambus  are  admitted  in  the  first  foot  by  Catullus,  but  not 
by  Horace.  The  iambus  is  very  rare.  There  b  no  fixed  caesura.  Examples 
are;  — 

Grits,  I  P^rrrha,  sub  i  iLntrS 

(H.  I,  5,  3). 

With  initial  trochee :  LriSte|6mve  pajpSver 

(Cat  61, 195). 

With  initial  iambus :  Piiel|la6que  cajnimus 

(Cat.  34,  4). 
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Some  aHthorities  prefer  to  regard  the  Pherecratean  as  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetrapody  catalectic,  with  the  scheme:  — 

TETRAPODIES. 
The  Glyconic, 

a66o.  This  verse  is  used  by  Catullus  (34,  61),  by  Horace  (in  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophes:  see  2731,  2732,  2733),  and  by 
Seneca  and  other  later  writers.  It  is  a  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic,  with  a 
dactyl  in  the  second  place.    The  scheme  is :  — 

±>     \±K^\±Kj\±A 

The  trochee  and  iambus  in  the  first  foot  occur  in  Catullus,  but  not  in  Horace 
(except  in  the  doubtful  case,  i,  15,  36).  There  is  generally  a  trithemimeral 
caesura;  more  rarely  one  in  the  arsis  of  the  second  foot.     Examples  are :  — 

Qu6m  mor|tis  ||  timuit  grajdiim 

(H.  I,  3,  17). 

With  initial  trochee:  M6nti  tim  |1  domiln(a)  tit  foir^s 

(Cat.  34,  9). 

With  initial  iambus:  Ptiel;l(ae)  6t  II  pue|r(i)  intelgrt 

(Cat.  34,  2). 

2661.  (i.)  This  verse  in  composition  with  the  Pherecratean  forms  the  Prtafean 
(2674). 

a66a.  (3.)  In  admitting  the  trochee  and  iambus  in  the  first  foot,  Catullus  follows 
Greek  models,  while  Horace  adheres  to  the  stricter  Roman  usage,  as  laid  down  by  the 
grammarians  of  his  own  day.  Seneca  observes  the  same  rule  as  Horace,  but  some  of 
the  later  writers  (e.  g.  Terentianus)  revert  to  the  earlier  and  freer  usage. 

The  Lesser  (or  Decasyllabic)  Alcaic 

2663.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  tetrapody  acatalectic,  with  dactyls  in  the 
first  and  second  places.    The  scheme  is :  — 

J.  v^  I -L  v^  IJ.  w  I  ±  w 

There  is  no  fixed  caesura,  though  there  is  frequently  a  break  after  the  thesis, 
or  in  the  arsis,  of  the  second  foot.    Examples'  are  :  — 

Fldmina  I  c6nstite|Hnt  ajcOtO 

(H.I,  9.  4). 
Mftntibus  |  <t  Tibe'rim  relv^rtl 

(H.  1,29,  12). 
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PENTAPODIES. 
The  Phal AEGEAN  (or  Hendecasy liable). 

2664.  "^l^is  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  with  the  dactyl  in  the  second 
place.  The  Greek  poets  admitted  the  trochee  and  iambus,  as  well  as  the 
spondee,  in  the  first  foot,  and  Catullus  followed  their  example;  but  in  Petro- 
nius,  Martial,  and  the  Pridpea  the  first  foot  is  always  a  spondee,  and  in  later 
writers  nearly  always.  Horace  does  not  use  the  Phalaecean.  There  is  no 
fixed  caesura,  though  the  pentheroimeral  is  often  found.    The  scheme  is : — 

lvi-]l 
Examples  are :  — 

C6iu8  I  VIS  fie|riU|b611e  |  m&nus 

(Mart.  3,  2,  i). 

With  initial  trochee:  D^  di|i  faciltis  me|t  soldilCs 

(Cat.  47»  6). 

With  initial  iambus:  Agit  |  p^ssimus  |  6mni|tim  poj^ta 

(Cat.  49,  5). 
Compare  in  English :  — 

**  Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 
All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullus." 

(Tennyson.) 

2665.  The  Phalaecean  is  a  favourite  metre  in  epigrams.  It  was  used  by  Sappho, 
Phataecus  (from  whom  it  took  its  name),  and  other  Greek  poets,  and  was  introduced 
into  Roman  poetry  by  Laevius  and  Varro.  It  is  a  favourite  metre  with  Catullus,  and 
is  found  in  the  frat^ments  of  Cinna,  Cornificius  and  Bibaculus,  in  the.  Prid/M^  in 
Petronius,  Statius,  Martial,  &c.  In  Catullus  55,  a  spondee  is  often  employed  instead 
of  the  dactyl,  the  two  kinds  of  feet  alternating  in  the  latter  verses  of  the  poem ;  but 
this  innovation  seems  not  to  have  found  favour. 

The  Lesser  Sapphic 

a666.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  acatalectic,  with  the  dactyl  in 
the  third  place.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

-  ^  I  rz  w]  I  - "  ^ '  -  ^ '  -  ^ 

The  trochee  in  the  second  foot  was  admitted  by  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and 
occurs  in  Catullus,  but  not  in  Horace.  In  Horace  the  caesura  regularly 
falls  after  the  thesis,  or  (less  frequently)  in  the  arsis,  of  the  dactyl;  but  in 
Catullus,  as  in  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  it  has  no  fixed  position.  Elxamples  of 
this  verse  are  :  — 

With  masculine  caesura:  I&m  sa^tis  terlris  ||  nivis  |  Atque  |  dirae 

(H.  I,  2.  I). 
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With  feminine  caesura:  Phoebe  |  silvajriimque  ||  po|tins  Dijina 

(H.  C..S.  I). 

With  trochee  in  second  foot:  Seti  Sajcis  8a!gittife|r6sve  |  P&rthOs 

(Cat.  u,6). 

The  Greater  (or  Hendecasyllabic)  Alcaic. 

2667.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  catalectic,  with  anacrusis  and 
with  the  dactyl  in  the  third  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

yiJ.v^|j.>ttJLw|2.v/|±A 

There  is  nearly  always  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.    Examples  are : — 

d|matre  I  piUcbrS  It  filia  I  ptilchri  6r 

(H.I,  16, 1). 
Vi|des  ut  I  Alts  $  zXiX  nive  |  ctodi  |  dtim 

(H.  1,9.  I). 
a668.  Alcaeus  admitted  a  trochee  in  the  second  foot,  and  allowed  the  anacrusis  to 
be  either  long  or  short ;  but  Horace  admitted  only  the  spondee  in  the  second  foot,  and 
usually  (in  Bk.  4  always)  employed  a  lone  anacrusis.  Horace  also  differed  from  his 
predecessor  in  assigning  a  fixed  place  to  the  caesura,  which  in  Alcaeus  has  no  regular 
position. 

COMPOSITE   LOGAOEDIC    VERSES. 
The  Lesser  Asclepiadean. 

2669.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  two  series,  a  syncopated 
logaoedic  tripody  4-  a  logaoedic  tripody  catalectic.  There  is  regularly  a 
diaeresis  between  the  two  series.    The  scheme  is :  — 

J.>|i.wv^|LL    ft2.v^|_Lw|XA 
Examples  are :  — 

Ma6c6|nasata;vistt;6dite|  rSgilbtis 

,         .  '      ^'  (H.i,i,i). 

Quia  de;sideri{0  jt  sit  pudor  I  atit  mo|di:is 

(H.I,  24,  I). 

The  Greater  Asclepiadean. 

2670.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  three  series.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  (2669)  in  having  a  syncopated  logaoedic  dipodv  (.Lv^yw  I  lL) 
inserted  between  the  two  tripodics.  The  three  series  are  regularly  separated 
by  diaeresis.    The  scheme  is  therefore :  — 

_L>|_Lwv.|LL#-Lww|iJ.    ttJLwI-LwI-LA 

Examples  are :  — 

NQllaml,  V9re,  sajcrS  tt  v!te  pri|tis  +{:  sCveris  |  &rbo!r6m 

Circa  I  mite  solliiin  jt  Tiburis  |  6t  it  mo6nia  |  Cati|lf. ) 

(H.  1, 18,  1-2). 
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The  Greater  Sapphic. 

2671.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetrapody  +  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic.  There  is  regularly 
a  diaeresis  between  the  two  series,  and  a  caesura  after  the  thesis  of  the  first 
dactyl.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

JLw|±>|J-llww|ii.   fl:±v^|J.w|Li-    IJLA 

An  example  is  :  — 

Tk  de|Os  5|r6  ||  Sybalrin  jtodr  propejris  a!m6n|d5 

(H.  1,8.2). 

2672.  (i.)  The  second  series  has  the  same  form  as  the  Aristophanic,  if  the  latter 
be  written  as  a  tetrapody  (see  2638  ad  fin.), 

2673.  (2.)  Horace  (1,  8)  is  the  only  Latin  poet  who  makes  use  of  the  Greater 
Sapphic.    It  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  Sapphic :  — 

±v^|d.    I±v^|    Ll  |JLw|_1w|lL    |JLA,e.g. 

^wri  vi¥  &$pai  Xdptrtt  Ka?sXiicop,ol  re  Molffoi 

but  if  so,  the  imitation  is  not  exact. 

The  Priapean. 

2674.  This  verse  is  employed  by  Catullus  (17)  and  in  the  Pridpea  (86). 
It  consists  of  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  +  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetraixidy  catalectic.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between  the  two  parts, 
but  hiatus  and  syllaba  anceps  are  not  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  first  series. 
The  scheme  is  :  — 

-e|i.wlJ-w|LittjLd|±ww|  Ll     \Lh 

Examples  are :  — 

0  Co|l5nia  |  qua6  culpis  £  p6nte  |  itfdere  1 16n|g6 

(Cat.  17,  I). 

Htlinc  IClictim  tibi  |  dto|c5  ^  c5nse;cr5que  Prij^lp^. 

(Cat.  Fr,), 

The  first  series  has  the  same  form  as  the  Glyconic  (2660).  and  the  second  series 
has  the  same  form  as  the  Pherecratean,  if  the  latter  be  written  as  a  tetrapody  (see 
zdy)  ad  fin.), 

DACTYLO-TROCHAIC   RHYIHMS. 

2675  Dactylo-Trochaic  verse,  like  logaoedic,  is  composed  of 
dactyls  and  trochees ;  but  whereas  in  logaoedic  verse  the  dactyls  and 
trochees  occur  within  the  same  metrical  series,  in  dactylo-trocbaic  they 
always  form  separate  series.  Hence  dactylo-trochaic  verses  are  always 
composite,  consisting  of  two  or  more  series  in  combination. 

2676.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  dactyls  in  dactylo-trochaic  verse  were  cyclic 
(2523)  or  whether  tliere  was  a  change  of  time  in  the  middle  of  the  verse. 
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The  Greater  Archilochian. 

2677.  This  verse  b  composed  of  a  dactylic  tetrameter  acatalectic  +  a 
trochaic  tripody.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  first  colon,  and  a 
caesura  after  ttie  third  thesis.  The  fourth  foot  is  always  a  pure  dactyl.  The 
third  foot  is  very  often  a  spondee.    The  scheme  is :  — 

An  example  is  :  — 

S61vitur  I  icris  hij^ms  II  gr&'tS  vice  II  vixiz  \  6t  Fa|vini 

(H.4.1). 
In  Archilochus  the  verse  is  said  to  have  been  asynartetic  (2535)  ;  but  Horace  and 
Pnid^ntius  do  not  allow  hiatus  or  syllaba  anceps  in  the  diaeresis,  and  Prudentius  some- 
tiroes  neglects  the  diaeresis  altogether. 

The  Iambelegus. 

2678.  This  verse  consists  of  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  with  anacrusis 
+  a  Lesser  Archilochian  (2579).  No  resolutions  are  allowed  in  the  first 
colon,  and  the  dactyls  in  the  second  colon  are  never  replaced  by  spondees. 
There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between  the  two  cola.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

di±w|^d|-Lv./|^AS-Lww|J.wv./|J.7: 
An  example  is :  — 

RQlpSre  |  nee  in&{t6r  do | mum  1^  ca^rula  |  te  revel h6t 

[W.Epod,  13,  16). 

2679.  This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  Second  Archilochian  Strophe  (2726)  of  Horace. 
Some  authorities  treat  the  first  colon  as  an  iambic  dimeter.  The  name  Iambelegus 
was  given  to  the  verse  because  the  ancient  grammarians  regarded  it  as  a  dactylic  pen- 
tameter for  the  hrst  half  of  which  an  iambic  colon  had  been  substituted. 

• 

The  Elegiambus. 

2680.  This  verse  consists  of  the  same  cula  as  the  Iambelegus  (2678),  but 
in  reverse  order.  Spondees  are  not  admitted  in  the  first  colon,  and  no  reso- 
lutions occur  in  the  second  colon.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between 
the  cola.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

An  example  is :  — 

Scribere  |  v^r8icu|l6s  II  alm^re  |  percus|stim  gralvi 

(H.  Epod.  II,  2). 

2681.  This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  Third  Archilochian  Strophe  (2727)  of  Horace. 
The  name  Elegiambus  is  given  to  it  as  being  the  reverse  of  the  Iambelegus  (see  2679). 

ANAPAESTIC   RHYTHMS. 

2682.  In  these  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  anapaest  v^w_L,  for 

which  its  metrical  equivalents  the  s|>ondee L,  dactyl  _  v!/ w  ^°^  V^^ 

celeusmatic  ^^l,^  are  sometimes  substituted. 
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2683.  The  anapaestic  verse  of  the  early  Latin  comedy  is  extremely  irr^ruiar,  and 
its  limits  are  often  hard  to  define.  Spondees  and  apparent  bacchii  (reduc^  to  ana- 
paests by  the  law  of  iambic  shortening;  see  2470)  are  extremely  commoQ,  and  metrical 
irregularities  of  various  kinds  abound.  The  Latin  language  has  so  few  anapaestic 
words  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  this  rhythm.  Terence  wisely  abstained 
altogether  from  anapaestic  verse.  Varro,  Seneca«  and  Prudentius  and  other  late 
writers  wrote  anapaests  conforming  more  closely  to  Greek  models. 

The  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or  Oc^ 

narins): 

2684.  This  consists  of  four  anapaestic  dipodies  or  eight  complete  ana- 
paestic feet.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  and  the  last 
thesis  of  the  line  is  never  resolved.  Hiatus  and  syllaba  aiueps  sometimes 
occur  in  the  diaeresis,  the  verse  being  asynartetic  (2535).    ^h®  scheme  is :  — 

_j.i_^i_i.i  _^  tt_i.i_^i_j.  i_^ 

\J  \J  \J  \j\\jyj  KJ  \j\\J  \J  \J  \j\\sJ\JKJ  \J\^.\^  \J  \J  \j\\J\J  KJ  \j\\J  \J  \J  \J^ 

Examples  are :  — 

Neque  qu6d  |  dubitem  |  neque  qu6d  |  timeam  ^  me(5)  In  p6c  | 
tore  con  I  ditiimst  c6n  I  silium 

(PI.  Ps,  575). 
Quid  mihi  |  meliust  |  qtiid  rak^z  \  in  remst  1^  qu(am)  S 
c6r|pore  viltam  seiclQdam 

(PI.  R.  220).  . 

2685.  The  proceleusmatic  is  very  rare  in  the  fourth  foot,  but  the  spondee  is  very 
common  there.  Some  editors  divide  the  anapaestic  octonarii  into  dimeters  (or  qua- 
ternarii)  and  write  them  as  such. 

The  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Catalectic 
(or  Septenaritisf. 

2686.  This  is  like  the  preceding,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incomplete. 
The  seventh  thesis  may  be  resolved.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the 
fourth  foot,  and  hiatus  and  syllaba  anceps  sometimes  occur  in  the  diaeresia 
The  scheme  is  :  — 

\j  \j  JL\  \j  \^  .1-  \  \j  \j  J—  \  \j  \j  .1^  ^-  \j  \j  JL  \  \j  \j  .i^  \  \j  \j  1.  |v^7^ 

_ii_^i_±i_^«_-ii_^i_±i  • 

—  vyvyl  wwl v./vyl  \u  \J  ^ V-'  \J  I  KJ  \j\  —  \J  \j\ 

Examples  are :  — 

Em  ne|m(5)  habet  h5;r(um)  ?  occ!|di8tL  {t  <^c  igi|tur  quia  hajbet 
n^lscU  (PL  Aul.  720). 
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Hunc  h6mi|nem  decet  |  aur(5)  ^z|pend(i) :  huic  1^  decCt  st&tujam 
8tatu(i)  I  ez  a«|r5 

(PI.  ^.640). 

The  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Acatalectic 
(or  Quaternarius). 

2687.  This  verse  consists  of  two  anapaestic  dipodies,  or  four  complete 
anapaestic  feet.  There  is  generally  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot,  and  the 
fourth  thesis  is  not  resolved.    The  scheme  is :  — 

-±\   -  ^t     --L      1-^ 

Examples  are :  — 

Quod  Itibet  |  nSn  lubet  IX  ^^^  c6n|tinu5. 
Ita  in(6)  Amor|  las8(um)  ani)ml  Ididificat, 
fugat,  Agit  I  appetit  ](  rapt&t  |  retinet 

(PI.  Cist.  214). 

This  verse  is  often  used  to  form  systems,  which  frequently  end  in  a  paroemiac 
(see  2688). 

The  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Paroemiac). 

2688.  This  verse  consists  of  two  anapaestic  dipodies  or  four  anapaestic 
feet,  the  last  foot  being  incomplete.  The  third  thesis  is  sometimes  resolved. 
There  is  no  fixed  caesura.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

\j  \j  J-\    v^v^«:_|    \j  Kj  J^  \  \j  "K 

_  ^  I  _  ^   I   _  ±  I 

wvy|    KJ    \J    I   v>    \y   \ 

\j\j\j\j\Kj\jyv\j\\j\u\j\j\ 
Examples  are :  — 

Voluc6r|  pede  cor|  pore  ptil|  cher 

(Ausonius). 

Nimls  t6n|  d(em)  eg(o)  &b8  t6  |  cont6|xnnor. 
Quipp(e)  ^go  1 16  nil  cont6|mnam, 
strati6|ticu8  homol  qui  cltiejar  ? 

(PI.  Ps.  916). 

2689.  (1.)  The  Paroemiac  is  generally  used  to  close  a  system  of  acatalectic  ana- 
paestic dimeters ;  but  sometimes  several  paroemiacs  in  succession  form  a  s>-stem  (as  in 
the  second  example  above),  especially  in  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  other  late  poets. 

2690  (2.)  Other  anapaestic  verses  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  the  early  com« 
edy,  but  they  are  rare. 
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CRETIC   RHYTHMS. 

2691.  These  are  rhythms  of  the  Hemiolic  class  (2527),  in  |  time. 
The  fundamental  foot  is  the  Cretic  (i.  vy^). 

Either  (but  not  do/A)  of  the  two  longs  of  a  Cretic  is  sometimes  resolved 
(giving  the  First  Paeon  J.  v^r  w  w  or  the  Fourth  Paeon  vi  w  y  -^) ;  but 


of  a  verse,  and  but  rarely  when  the  middle  Syllable  is  the  penult  of  a  spondaic 
word  (e.  g.  n5s  nostris). 

3693.  (i.)  The  ictus  on  the  first  long  of  the  Cretic  was  probably  (at  least  in  most 
cases)  stronger  than  that  on  the  second.  The  first  long  and  the  short  form  the  thesis, 
the  second  long  the  arsis,  ^  v^  |  _i. 

3693.  (2.)  The  impetuous,  swinging  movement  of  the  Cretic  rhythm  fits  it  for  the 
expression  of  passionate  emotion. 

The  Cretic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic. 

3694.  This  verse  consists  of  four  complete  Cretic  feet.  There  is  usually 
a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot,  but  sometimes  there  is  instead  a  caesura 
after  the  first  long  of  the  third  foot.  Resolution  is  not  admitted  before  the 
diaeresis  or  the  end  of  the  line.  The  irrational  long  middle  syllable  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  first  and  third  feet.    The  scheme  is :  — 


I-  J  .JL.  O    .^.  I  .JL^   w  -i- 


Examples  are :  — 

Ut  mails  I  gaiideant  tt  ^tqu(e)  ez  in|c6mmodi8 

( T.  AHdr.  627). 

Deind(e)  uter|qu(e)  (mperS|t5r  ||  in  xnedil(um)  Exeunt 

(PI.  Am.  223). 

3695.  This  verse  Is  common  in  the  cantica  of  the  early  drama,  and  is  often  repeated 
to  form  systems.     Hiatus  and  syllaba  anccps  sometimes  occur  in  the  diaeresis. 

The  Cretic  Tetrameter  Catalectic. 

3606.  This  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  tliat  the  last  foot  is  incomplete. 
The  scheme  is :  — 

Examples  are :  — 

Si  cadis,!  n5n  cadCstf  quin  cadami  t^cum 

(PI.  Most.yx^). 

N6v(!)  eg(o)  hCcj  sa^culum  jt  mCribusj  quibtis  sit 

(PI.  rw.  283). 
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Other  Cretic  Verses. 

3697.  The  Cretic  trimeter  acaUlectic  sometimes  occurs,  though  rarely :  e.  g. 

I&m  revor;t4r.  ditistj  i(am)  id  mihi 

(PL  Most,  338). 

More  frequent  is  the  dimeter  acatalectic,  which  lias  the  scheme :  — 

This  is  often  compounded  with  a  trochaic  tripody  catalectic :  e.  g. 

h6c  ub(1)  Ainlphitru(C)  erustt  cCnspiicStusl^st 

(PI.  Am,  242), 

and  sometimes  with  a  trochaic  tripody  acatalectic  (e.  g.  PI.  Ps,  1248),  a  trochaic  di- 

pody  acatalectic  (e,  g.  PI.  Cap.  214),  or  a  Thymelicus \j  \j  \j (e.  g.  PI.  Am, 

245).    For  other  kinds  of  Cretic  verses,  see  special  editions  of  the  early  dramatists. 

BACCHIAC   RHYTHMS. 

2698.  These  are  rhythms  of  the  Hemiolic  class  (2527),  in  )  tima. 
The  fundamental  foot  is  the  Bacchius  (v^  _L  _:-).  Either  (or  both)  of 
the  two  longs  of  a  bacchius  is  sometimes  resolved.  For  the  initial 
short  syllable  an  irrational  long  is  sometimes  substituted.  Occasion- 
ally two  shorts  are  so  substituted,  especially  in  the  first  foot  of  2r  verse. 

2699.  (i.)  The  ictus  on  the  first  long  of  the  bacchius  was  probably  stronger  than 
that  on  the  second  long. 

2700.  (2.)  The  bacchiac  rhythm,  like  the  Cretic,  has  an  impetuous  and  passionate 
character. 

The  Bacchiac  Tetrameter  Acatalectic. 

2701.  This  verse  consists  of  four  complete  bacchiac  feet.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  caesura  after  the  "first  long  of  the  second  or  third  foot,  or  (more 
rarely)  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  An  irrational  long  (or  two  shorts) 
may  be  substituted  for  the  initial  short  only  in  the  first  and  third  feet.  Re- 
solution is  not  allowed  before  the  caesura  or  the  end  of  the  verse.  The 
scheme  is :  — 

[V^W]    WW    W^    I  WW     I    L^*^]    WW    WW   i  WW 

Examples  arc :  — 

Hab^nd(um)  et  |  fentod(um)  h5c  -\\:  oniist  cum  |  labOre 

{V\.Am,i7Sh 
At  t&men  ubi  |  fid^s  ?  U    si  |  rogis  nil  |  pud^nt  hie 

Vetula^  sunt  |  min(ae)  &mb(ae).    At  ^  bonis  fuislse  credS 

(PI.  ^.1129). 
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2702.  (i.)  There  are  sddom  more  than  two  resolutions  in  the  same  verse,  and 
never  more  tlian  three.    Bacchiac  tetrameters  are  often  repeated  to  form  systems. 

3703.  (2.)  According  to  some  authorities,  bacchiac  tetrameters  catalectic  some- 
times occur,  e.  g.  Fl.  Cas,  656,  867,  Men,  969,  971,  Most,  313,  Poen,  244. 


Other  Bacchiac  Verses. 

meters  are  occasionally  found, 
nple  is :  — 

Ad  a^ti|t(em)  agtl^ndam 


2704.  (i.)  Bacchiac  dimeters  are  occasionally  found,  especially  as  clausula  to 
bacchiac  systems.    An  example  is :  — 


(PI.  7W.  23a). 

An  acatalectic  dimeter  is  not  seldom  compounded  with  a  catalectic  iambic  tri- 
pody:  e.  g.  ^ 

Reiin  tSr|  in  4nn9  tt  ^(A)  his  tOnls^ijrl? 

(PI. -ff.  1127). 

2705.  (2.)  Bacchiac  hexameters  occur  in  a  few  instances,  as:  — 

Satin  parlvar^sest  i  voltipt9it(ufn)  in vit(i)at|qu(e)ina«^t9|t(e)agiindfi 

(PI.  Am.  633). 

2706.  (3.)  Hypermetrical  combination  of  bacchii  into  a  system  appears  to  occur  in 
Varro,  Sat.  Men.  fr.  405  Buech. 

CHORIAMBIC   RHYTHMS. 

3707.  In  these,  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  choriambus  {1_kjkj  _i.). 
True  choriambic  verse  is  very  rare  in  Latin  poetry,  though  apparent  chori- 

ambi  of  the  form    _L  \j^  I or    J_  kj\^  \  lL    are  common  in  logaoedic 

verse  (2652). 

Apparently,  however,  in  Terence,  Ad.  611-13, 

Ot  neque  quid  |  mt  faciaml  n^c  quid  agam  ^  certt!^m|sit. 
membra  metO  |  d^bilia  {  sixnx,  animus  '^  tim^ire 
6bstipuit,  I  p^ctore  cCnjsistere  nil  IX  cSnsijlt  quit, 

there  are  three  choriambic  trimeters,  the  first  two  with  iambic  close,  the  third  with 
trochaic.  In  the  second  line  there  is  syllaba  anceps  at  the  end  of  the  second  choriam- 
bus. In  Plautus,  Casina  629,  Menaechmi  no,  and  perhaps  Asinaria  133,  we  have 
a  choriambic  dimeter  -f-  an  acatalectic  trochaic  dipody. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  apparent  choriambus  in  certain  kinds  cf 
logaoedic  verse,  the  metricians  of  Horace's  day  regarded  them  as  really  choriambic. 
Hence  the  rule  mentioned  in  2652,  a  rule  unknown  to  Greek  writers  of  logaoedic 
verse. 

IONIC    RHYTHMS. 

2708.  In  these,  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  Ionic,  of  which  there  are  two 
forms,  the  Ionic  d  maidre  L  .1^  \j  v^.  so  called  because  it  begins  with  the 
greater  part  (i.  e.  the  thesis)  of  the  foot,  and  the  Ionic  d  mindre  \j  \j  JL  .^^^ 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  begins  with  the  less  important 
part  of  the  foot  (i.  e.  the  arsis). 

2709.  (i.)  Ionics  S  mindre  are  often  treated  as  Ionics  d  tndidre  with  anacrusis, 
'    '  &c.    See  2529  ad  Jin. 
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2710.  (2.)  Ionic  verse  shows  numerous  resolutions  and  irrational  longs,  especially 
in  early  Latin.  The  accumulation  of  short  syllables  imparts  to  the  verse  a  wild  and 
passionate  character. 

vjw,  (3.)  Anacidsis  (Gr.  amiicXatrtr,  '*  a  bending  back")  is  an  exchange  of 
place  between  a  short  syllable  and  the  preceding  long  (t.  g.  ±.  \j  ,^  \j  for 
.L-i-vyvyorv^v/XwI-i-v^JL-i-  iox  \j  \j  J^  .::.  \  \j  \j  2,  -i.),  and 
is  .very  frequent  in  Ionic  verse. 

The  Ionic  S  mSiOre  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Sotadean). 

271a.  This  verse  consists  of  four  Ionic  d  mdiore  feet,  the  last  foot  being 
incomplete.  In  the  early  Latin  poets,  beginning  with  Ennius,  the  Sotadean 
is  treated  with  much  freedom :  resolution,  contraction  (2518),  anaclasis  (271 1), 
and  irration&l  longs  are  freely  admitted.    Examples  are  :  — 

N&m  quani  varia  |  slnt  genera  pojSmatSrum,  |  Ba^bi, 
qu&mque  longC  |  distinct(a)  ali|(a)  &b  aliis  sis,  |  nCsce 

(Accius,  Duiasc,  p.  305  M.). 
JL \j  \j\j  \  J^  \j  \j  \j  \j  \     J-Kj >     1^ "K 

Compare  in  Greek :  — 

0-€(wr  yjL)d\nfif  ni7X(a^  |  fc(c6r  xar  |  uiiAor     (Sotades). 

2713.  Later  poets  (Petronius,  Martial,  Terentianus  Maurus)  arc  more 
strict  in  their  usage,  admitting  (with  very  few  exceptions)  only  the  forms 

\j  \j w  \j  y  J-\j\j\u\Ui  J^\^ \j  besides  the  normal  JL \j\j.  Hence 

their  scheme  is :  — 


/ 


.^  \j  \j 


I    -L  _  v^  v^  I   ^_  A 


-Lvy  —  w|    1.  \j  —  w|_Lvy  w| 

Exami)les  are :  — 

M611is,  vete  |  rCs  DClia|ci  manti  re|cis! 

p^de  tendite,  |  ctirs(um)  addite,  |  c6nvol9te  J  pltotS 

(Petron.  23). 
Laevius  and  Yarro  employ  Ionic  J  mdidre  systems  of  considerable  length. 

The  Ionic  S  minOre  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Galliambic.) 

2714.  This  consists  of  four  Ionic  d  mindre  feet,  the  last  one  incomplete. 
Anaclasis,  resolution,  and  contraction  are  extremely  common,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  short  syllables  gives  the  verse  a  peculiarly  wild  and  frenzied 
movement.  Catullus  very  rarely  admits  Ionics  that  are  not  anaclastic 
(never  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  except  the  doubtful  cases  63, 18 ;  54;  75) ; 
but  Varro  is  less  strict  in  this  regard.  The  penultimate  long  is  nearly  always 
resolved.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one  resolution  in  the  same  half-verse. 
A  diaeresis  regularly  occurs  after  the  second  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 
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271 5"2  719.]     Appendix  {£.) :  Prosody. 

v^  4vi^3  I  ^  ^  ^^-^-ft  SLV  4v  (^j  J  |2|    ^  ^  7: 
Examples  arc :  — 

Ades,  Inquit,  |  5  CyfoCbC,  ||  fera  mCnti^um  de& 

(Maecenas). 

Super  iUta  |  v€ctu8  Attis  ||  celeri  rajte  marii 

(Catullus  63,  I). 

QuC  nCs  delect  citStis  ft  ceterfire  I  tripudiis 

(M  63,  26). 

Lwl  —  \^  1. ttww-lwIvyvyv^-LX 

Ego  itivenis,  |  eg(o)  adulCscSns  $  ^fir(o)  ephSbu8,|  ego  pu^r 

{/J.  63,  63). 

\j   WW    w   w   \  \J  \J  \J  J. -r|V-/W_Lw   I    W   W   w2^7C 

Tibi  typana  |  nCn  inSni  ||  sonitfi  mi;tii'  dei&m 

(Varro,  Sat.  Men.  132  Bu^ch.)* 

wwvi/ww|-_w-L— #ww-L— l>^vy^7^ 
3715.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Catullus  probably /ri^  the  rhythm  not  as  Ionic, 
but  as  trochaic  or  logaoedic :  — 

or  the  like. 

This  view  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  the  true  nature  of  the  rhythm  b  still  matter 
of  dispute. 

2716.  Compare  the  Greek :  — 

roAAol  /<i7|rp^s  ^pc/i}r|  ^iK6BvpVQi\  9pofidifS, 
and  in  English :  — 

"  Perished  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a  valorous  legionaiy, 
Fell  the  colony,  city  and  citadel,  London,  Vcrulam,  Camulodun^." 

(Tennyson). 

2717.  Horace  (3, 1 2)  employs  a  system  of  ten  pure  Ionics  d  mindre,  c.  g. :  — 

MiserSnim  (e)st  |  nequ(c)  am5ri  J  dare  Itidum  |  neque  dtUci 
mala  vin5  I  laver(e)  ai^t  exanimfiri 
metu^ntis  |  patrua^  verlbera  linguae. 

There  is  generally  a  diaeresis  after  each  foot. 


Lyric  Metres  of  Horace. 

2718.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Horatian  lyric  metres  :  — 

2719.  (I.)  The  Iambic  Trimeter  (^e  2592  fit.).    E^<iU  17. 
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279a  (II.)  The  Iambic  Strophe,  an  iambic  trimeter  (2592)  followed 
by  an  iambic  dimeter  acatalectic  (2617) :  — 

dJL|w-i-|  d  _L  |v^-i-  ii><w5fj  i-ia 

So  in  Archilochus,  e.  g. :  — 

''ti  Zf V  TcCrcp,  Zcu,  tf^y  /<iy  ovpai'oG  icpdrof, 

ah  8'  l/ry'  /r^  dyflp^wy  ^pfs.  (Fr.  88,  Bergk). 

2721.  (III.)  The  HiPPONACTEAN  or  Trochaic  Strophe,  a  trochaic 
dimeter  catalectic  (2644)  followed  by  an  iambic  trimeter  catalectic  (2601) :  — 

e  ±1  w-:u.|eilJL|vy^|  wlL  _l.  C2, 18. 

2722.  (IV.)  The  First  Pythiambic  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2556)  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter  acatalectic  (2617) :  — 

/        —     I      '        I     Ml     I     '        —      I     '    w  V  ^  I     ' 

—  WW  '  —  WW  I  —  •'  WW  I  — .  w  vy  I  —  v-'  w  I  —   — 
^_Llw^L-|^-Llw-i_  Epodes  14  and  15. 

So  in  Archilochus,  e.g. :  — 

TtTopfiiyos  81'  iffrdwp.  (Fr.  84,  Bergk). 

2723.  (V.)  The  Second  Pythiambic  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2556)  followed  by  a  pure  iambic  trimeter  (2594) :  — 

-!1  WW  I  -1  wO  I  -^  II  vTw  I  i.  WW  I  i.  irJ/ 1  -L  - 
w_L|w^|wll±iw-i-|wJL|w^  £podd  16. 

So  the  Greek  epigrammatists,  e.  g. :  — 

OMs  rot  x'V^c'^'  T^Xct  rax^s  tmros  dotZf ' 

Hittp  Z^  tIvvp  oMp  ip  riKOi  ffop6p.  (Nicaenetus). 

2724.  (VI.)  The  Alcmanian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter  (2556) 
followed  by  a  dactylic  tetrameter  catalectic  (2578);  — 

±  w-w  I  i.  wT.  I  i  II   WW  I  ±  WW  I  i. >L-vl  U  - 

-L  vTw  I  i-  WW  I  -L  >fc"vll  -^  v^  A  C\  I,  7,  28;  E/^od^  12. 

2725.  (VII.)  The  First  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2556)  followed  by  a  Lesser  Archilochian  (2579) : — 

i-   W-W   U   vTw    I  -t.  11    W-W   I  -L  WW   I  J.  w  w  I  _L^ 

±  w  w  11  ^  w  IJL  X  C.  4.  7- 

2726.  (VIII.)  The  Second  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexam- 
eter (2556)  followed  by  an  iambelegus  (2678) : — 

JLw-wI-1v7-wI-IIw-wI-^w^I±v^v^|JL^ 

e.:jLw|-Ld|-Lvl^A#-i.ww|-Lww|J.7r 

£^f  13. 
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2727.  (IX.)  The  Third  Archilochian  Strophe,  an  iambic  trimetei 
(2592)  followed  by  an  elcgiambus  (2680)  :  — 

e-Liw^ieii-Liw-i.iej.|w-^ 

Epode  1 1. 
Compare  Archilochus  fr.  85,  Bergk  (elcgiambus;  the  trimeter  is  lost)  :  — 

ayaS.  (X.)  The  Fourth  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  Greater  Archilo- 
chian (2677)  followed  by  an  iambic  trimeter  catalectic  (2601) :  — 


JL  >^w  I  i.  vJO  i  -^  II  w-w  I  i.  w^«-^  V.  I  J.  w  I  i-v. 


So  Archilochus,  e.  g. :  — 

roiof  ykp  fiK^rirof  tpms  ^h  KopBliir  Mvo^f It 

iroAX^y  jcot'  dxA^F  6/iifidr«tp  lx<v«y  (Fr.  103,  Bergk). 

See,  however,  2677  ad  Jin, 

3739.  (XI.)  The  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Metre,  a  series  of  Lesser  As- 
clepiadeans  (2669)  employed  stichically  (2546) :  — 

J.>\  i-w^lilfl:  ±v^|±w|  ±A        C.  1,1;  3.30;  4.8. 

So  Alcaeus,  e.g.:  — 

lyAtfcf  ^jc  T^pdroty  yas  Ac^arriVay 

kdfimyrS  ^i<p€Of  xp^ffo^^rw  tx^*  (^^*  33*  Bergk). 

2730.  (XII.)  The  Greater  Asclepiadean  Metre,  a  series  of  Greater 
Asclepiadeans  (2670)  employed  stichically  (2546) : — 

C,  I,  II,  18;  4,  la 
So  Alcaeus,  e.  g. :  — 

ILifi\¥  &AAo  ^vTt^ajfs  irp6r9pov  9Mpioy  dfixdKtt 

(Fr.  44,  Bergk). 

Many  editors  hold  (with  Meineke)  that  the  Horatian  odes  were  written  in  tetra- 
stichs  (2545),  and  hence  that  this  metre  and  the  preceding  were  employed  by  Horace 
in  strophes  of  four  lines  each.  Catullus  (30)  seems  to  use  the  Greater  Asclepiadean 
by  distichs,  and  so  apparently  Sappho  (fr.  69,  Bergk).  But  as  to  these  points  there  is 
still  much  dispute. 

2731.  (XIII.)  The  First  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  a  Glyconic  (2660) 
followed  by  a  L^ser  Asclepiadean  (2669) :  — 

±>\Ly^\±Kj\±A 

C.  I,  3.  13,  19.  36;  3»  9»  »S»  I9»  ^4.  25,  28 ;  4,  I,  3. 
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Cf.  Alcaeus:  — 

¥vv  V  [«vt1  o0TOf  iirucpiru 

naHiaais  rhw  dw  tpas  trvfjutrow  Xt$ow,  (Fr.  82,  Bergk). 

In  one  instance,  C.  4,  i,  35,  elision  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Glyconic. 

at732.  (XIV.)  The  Second  Ascleptadean  Strophe,  three  Lesser  As- 
clepiadeans  (2669)  followed  by  a  Glyconic  (2660) :  — 

±  >  I  ±  w  I  il.  # -Lv^  I  i.  vy  |JL  A 
±>|  ±v^|lL#-Lv^|  i.v/1  J- a 
-L  >  I  i.  WW  I  Li.  ft  JLv^  I  ±  w  I  _L  A 
J.>|-Lv^|  ±w|JL  A 

a  1, 6,  If,  24, 33;  2, 12;  3,  ID,  16;  4*  5*  "• 

2733.  (XV.)  The  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  two  Lesser  Asclepiar 
deans  (2669),  a  Pherecratean  (2659)  ^^^  ^  Glyconic  (2660) :  — 

JL>|J_wwiLlft^v^|J.w|_LA 
J.>|J.ww|LLtt±v^|J.w|JLA 

±>\±w^\±Kj\  JL  A 

C.  1,5.  14,21,23;  3,7.13;  4t  13- 
Compare  Alcaeus  (Pherecratean  followed  by  Glyconic ;  apparently  two 
Lesser  Asclepiadeans  preceded,  but  they  are  lost) :  — 

kdrayts  wr4o¥Tai 

KvKtxPM'  ivo  Trftw.  (Fr.  43,  Bergk). 

*734-  (XVL)  The  Greater  Sapphic  Strophe,  an  Aristophanic  (2658) 
followed  by  a  Greater  Sapphic  (2671) :  — 

J.w|-L>|J-llwwlLLtt-Lww|-Lw|LL  \±A 

C.  I,  8. 
2735.    (XVII).    The  Sapphic  Strophe,  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (2666) 
and  an  Adonic  (2655):  — 


J.  v^  1  J.  >  1  J.  II  w  1 

Awl 

J.W 

_L  V^   '    ±  >   1   ±  II  WW   1 

±wl 

±w 

±^\±>\±\\^\ 

-Lwl 

J.W 

J-wl  J-W 

C,  I.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22.  25.  30,  32,  38;  2,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  16;  3,  8,   II,   I4,   18, 

20,  22,  27 ;  4,  2,  6,  II ;  Carmen  Saeculare,    Also  in  Catullus  11  and  51. 

So  Sappho : — 

paiv^reU  not  inivos  taos  Bioioiw 

ilfA/i€v  &P9p  6<rrts  iwatrriot  rot 

IC^ti  iral  T\tur(oy  iZw  ^r<6- 

ffas  iwcuco^u,  (Fr.  2,  Bergk). 
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Sappho  apparently  treated  the  third  Sapphic  and  the  Adonic  as  continuous ;  but 
Horace  and  Catullus  allow  syllaba  anceps  (and  Horace  in  four  cases,  i,  2,  47 ;  1, 
12,  7,  and  31 ;  i,  22,  15,  hiatus)  at  the  end  of  the  third  line.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Catullus  and  Horace  sometimes  join  the  third  line  to  tlie  fourth  (by  dividing  a  word, 
Hor.  I,  2,  19 ;  25,  11;  2,  16,  7;  Cat.  11,  11 ;  by  elision  Hor.  4,  2,  23 ;  Car,  Saec.  47; 
Cat.  II,  19),  and  in  a  few  Instances  the  second  to  the  third  (Hor.  2, 2, 18:  16,  34 ;  4,  2, 
22 ;  Cat.  II,  22,  all  by  elision)  by  synapkeia  {see  2510).  In  Horace,  the  last  foot  of  the 
third  line  is  nearly  always  an  irrational  spondee. 

2736.  (XVIII.)  The  Alcaic  Strophe,  two  Greater  Alcaics  (2667),  a 
nine-syllabled  Alcaic  (2642)  and  a  Lesser  Alcaic  (2663) :  — 

ei±w|JL>#jLv^|JLw|±A 

d  !-Lw|JL>|±w|  _!_w 

C.  1, 9,  16, 17,  26.  27,  29.  31,  34,  35,  37 ;  2,  I,  3,  5,  7,  9»  "»  i3»  «4t  i5»  i7» 
I9»  20 ;  3,  I,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29 ;  4,  4,  9,  14,  15. 
So  Alcaeus :  — 

'AffvyirtifAi'r&y  MfMty  <rrdffty* 

rh  fthw  yiip  Mtv  Kv/jia  irvAfySf toi, 

rh  9*  Mty  *  &ftM«s  ^'  dy  t6  ikiaaov 

val  tpofrfifAtBa  ohv  n^Kaip^.  (Fr.  18,  Bergk). 

In  the  Greek  poets  the  last  two  lines  are  sometimes  joined  by  synapkeia 
(2510),  and  Horace  has  elision  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  in  2,  3,  27  ; 
3,  29,  35.    But  he  frequently  admits  hiatus  in  that  place. 

2737.  (XIX.)  The  Ionic  System,  a  system  of  ten  pure  Ionics  amiudre 
(see  2717):  — 

\^\j  J \\^\j  1 \\j\j  1 \\j\j  1 

wwJL— |ww±—  C*.  3,  12. 

Lyric  Strophes  of  Catullus. 

2738.  Catullus  in  34  uses  a  strophe  consisting  of  three  Glyconics  (2660) 
followed  by  a  Pherecratean  (2659)  :— 

[±wl 


\ 


In  61  he  employs  a  strophe  consisting  of  four  Glyconics  followed  by  a 


Pherecratean. 
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[2739- 


2739.   Index  of  Horatian  Odes  and  their  Metres. 

The  Roman  numerals  in  the  table  refer  to  the  numbers  assigned  to  the 
various  strophes  in  2719-2737. 


Book. 

OnB. 

Mktrb. 

Book. 

Ode. 

Metkb. 

Book. 

Odb. 

1 
Mbtrb. 

I 

, 

XI. 

2 

I 

XVIII. 

3 

23 

XVIII. 

2 

XVII. 

2 

XVII. 

24 

XIII. 

3 

XML 

3 

XVIII. 

y 

XIII. 

4 

X. 

4 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

1 

XV. 

1 

XVIII. 

27 

XVII. 

XIV. 

XVIL 

28 

XIII. 

7 

VI. 

7 

XVIII. 

29 

XVIII. 

8 

XVI. 

8 

XVII. 

30 

XI. 

9 

XVIII. 

9 

XVIII. 

10 

XVII. 

10 

XVII. 

II 

XII. 

II 

XVIII. 

4 

I 

XIII. 

12 

XVII. 

12 

XIV. 

2 

XVII. 

13 

XIII. 

13 

XVIII. 

3 

XIII. 

M 

XV. 

14 

XVIII. 

4 

XVIII. 

\l 

XIV. 

II 

XVIII. 

I 

XIV. 

1 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

1 

17 

XVIII. 

17 

XVIII. 

7 

VII. 

18 

XII. 

18 

III. 

8 

XI. 

19 

XIII. 

19 

XVIII. 

9 

XVIII. 

20 

XVII. 

20 

XVIII. 

10 

XII. 

i 

21 

XV. 

II 

XVII. 

22 

XVII. 

3 

1-6 

XVIII. 

12 

XIV. 

23 

XV. 

7 

XV. 

>3 

XV. 

24 

XIV. 

8 

XVII. 

14 

XVIII. 

11 

XVII. 

9 

XIII. 

15 

XVIII. 

XVIII. 

10 

XIV. 

27 

XVIII. 

II 

XVII. 

Camun 

) 

23 

VI. 

12 

XIX. 

■  Smcu- 

1 

XVII. 

29 

XVIII. 

13 

XV. 

lare .  . 

) 

30 

XVII. 

14 

XVII. 

31 

XVIII. 

U 

XIII. 

Epodes 

I-IO 

II. 

32 

XVII. 

XIV. 

II 

IX. 

33 

XIV. 

17 

XVIII. 

12 

VI. 

34 

XVIII. 

18 

XVII. 

13 

VIII. 

l^ 

XVIII. 

19 

XIII. 

14 

IV. 

XIII. 

20 

XVII. 

15 

IV. 

37 

XVIII.  1 

21 

XVIII. 

16 

V. 

38 

XVII.  1 

22 

XVII. 

17 

I. 
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2  74^>~2  745.]      List  of  Abbreviations. 


Abbreviations  used  in  Citing  the  Authors. 

374a  In  Part  First,  in  which  authors  are  occasionally  cited,  but  without 
direct  reference  to  their  works,  the  usual  abbreviations  are  employed :  as, 
Plaut.,  Tcr.,  Cic,  Verg.,  Hor.,  &c.,  &c. 

3741.  In  Part  Second,  the  principles  adopted  are  as  follows: 

3742.  (i.)  A  reference  consisting  of  figures  alone  (as,  2,  2,  3),  denotes 
book,  chapter,  and  section  of  Caesar  de  BeTlo  GcUlico, 

3743.  (2.)  A  reference  to  a  work  (in  italics),  without  a  preceding  abbre- 
viation for  the  author's  name  (as,  TD,  r,  2;  Mil,  3),  denotes  the  book  and 
section,  or  the  section  only,  of  a  work  by  Cicero.  The  abbreviations  used 
to  denote  his  works  are  given  in  the  list  below  (2745). 

3744.  (3.)  A  reference  made  to  Vergil  (V.),  followed  by  figures  alone,  is 
a  reference  to  the  Aeneid :  as,  V.  i,  20.  Similarly,  H.  stands  alone  for  the 
Odfs  of  Horace ;  O.  alone  for  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid ;  and  Ta.  alone  for 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

3745.  (4.)  Roman  letters  are  used  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of 
authors,  italics  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  their  works,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing List :  — 

List  of  Abbreviations. 


AbbreTiations. 

Aothora  and  Works. 

Abbreviations. 

Authors  and  Works, 

Caes. 

Caesar. 

Fin, 

de  Finibus, 

C 

de  Belld  Cwin. 

Fl.  or  Flacc, 

pro  Placed.               \sis. 

See  2742. 

de  Belld  Gallic  0, 

HR, 

de  l/aruspicum  Respdn- 

Cat. 

Catullus. 

IP, 

de  Imperid  Pompel 

See  2743. 

Cicero. 

Inv, 

de  Inventidue. 

Ac, 

Academica. 

L, 

Laelius. 

ad  Br, 

ad  Brutum  Epistulae, 

LA^^, 

de  lege  Agrdrid. 

Agr, 

de  lige  Af^drid, 

Leg. 

de  Legiims. 

Arch, 

pro  Archid. 

Liz, 
Marc, 

prd  Ligdrid, 

Att. 

ad  Atticum  Epistulae. 

prd  Marcelld, 

Balb, 

pro  Balbo. 

Mil, 

prd  Mildne. 

Br, 

Briitus. 

Mur. 

prd  MUrend. 

C, 

in  Catiltnam, 

0, 

(Jrdtor. 

Caec, 

pro  Ciiednd. 

Of, 

de  Officns.          [tdrum. 

Caecil. 

Divindtio  in  Caecilium. 

OG, 

de  Optimd  Genere  Ord- 

Gael, 

prd  Caelio, 

OP, 

de  Ordtdrid  ParfUidne, 

CM. 

Cato  Mdior. 

Par, 

Paradoxa,               \bus, 
de  Prdvincils  Cdnswdri- 

Clu, 

prd  Cluentid. 

PC, 

D. 

pro  Deiotaro. 

Ph, 

Philippicae, 

Div, 

de  Dwinatibne. 

Pis, 

in  Pis  on  em. 

DN, 

de  Dedntm  Ndiurd. 

PLov  Plane. 

prd  Plancid. 

DO, 

de  Ordtore. 

Q,  or  Quint 

prd  Quintid.  [Epistulae. 

Fam, 

ad  Familidres  Epistulae. 

QFr, 

ad    Quintum    Frdtrem 

Fat, 

de  Fdto. 

i 

RA. 

prd  Rdscid  Amerind. 
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RC, 

prd  Roscio  Cdmoedd. 

Most. 

Mosteildria, 

RP^ 

de  Re  Publicd.  \nisred. 

Per. 

Persa. 

Rab. 

prd  Rabirio  perduellid- 

Poen. 

Poenulus, 

RabP, 

pro  Rabirid  Posthumo. 

Ps. 

Psauiolus.    . 

Scaur, 

pro  Scaurd, 

R. 

Rudens, 

Sest. 

pro  Sestid. 

St. 

Stichus. 

Suit. 

pro  Sulid. 

Tri. 

Trinummus, 

T.  or  Top. 

Topica.                    \nes. 

Tru. 

Truculefitus. 

TD. 

Tusculdnae  Disputatio- 

Vid. 

Viduldria. 

Tim, 

Timaeus. 

Plin.  Ep. 
Plin.  NH. 

Pliny's  Epistulae. 

Tul, 

pro  Tuilid. 

Pliny's  Ndturdlis  His- 

V.a,pr. 

in  Verrem  dciio  T. 

Prop. 

Propertius.         \toriae. 

V, 

in  Verrem  actio  11. 

Publil.  Syr. 

Publilius  Syrus. 

Corn.,Cornif. 
E. 

Comificius.. 
Ennius. 

Quint,  or  i 
Quintil.    ) 

Quintilian. 

Fcst. 

Fcstus. 

S. 

Sallust. 

Cell. 

Gellius. 

C. 

Catilma.      _    [Lepidi. 

H. 

Horace. 

Fr.  Lep. 

Fragmenta  Ordtionis 

AP. 

Ars  Poetica, 

Fr.  Phil. 

Fragmenta  Ordtidnis 

Sec  2744. 

Carmitia. 

Phtlippi. 

E, 

Epistuiae. 

I. 

Tugurlha. 

Epod. 

Epodoi. 

Sen. 

Seneca. 

S. 

Sermdnes, 

Ben. 

de  Beueficiis. 
Epistulae. 

J. 

Juvenal. 

Ep. 

L. 

Livy. 

St. 

Statins. 

Lucil. 

Lucilius. 

Th. 

Thebais. 

Lucr. 

Lucretius. 

Suet. 

Suetonius. 

Macrob. 

Macrobius. 

Aug. 

Augustus. 

Sal. 

Sdturndlia. 

Cat. 

Caligula. 

Mart. 

Martial. 

CI. 

Claudius. 

N. 

Nepos. 
Ovid.  . 

Galb. 

Galba. 

0. 

Jul. 

laiius. 

A. 

Amores. 

Tib. 

Tiberius. 

AA, 

Ars  Amdidria, 

T. 

Terence. 

F. 

Fasti. 

Ad. 

Adelphoe. 

See  2744. 

Metamorphoses. 

Attdr. 

Andria. 

Tr. 

Trisfia. 

£u. 

Eunikhus. 

PI. 

Plautus. 

Hec. 

Hecyra. 

Am. 

Amphitrud. 

Hau. 

Heauton  Timbrumenos. 

As. 

Asindria. 

Ph. 

Phormio, 

Aid. 

Aululdria. 

Ta. 

Tacitus. 

B. 

Bacchides. 

See  2744. 

Anndles. 

Cap. 

Captizn. 

A.  or  Agr. 

Agricola. 

Cos. 

Casina. 

D. 

Dialogus. 

Cist. 

CisteUdria. 

H. 

Historic^. 

Cu.  or  Cur. 

Curculid. 

Tib. 

Tibullus. 

E. 

Epidiats. 

V. 

Vergil. 

Men. 

Menaechmi. 

See  2744. 

Aeneis, 

Mer. 

Mercdtor. 

E. 

Eclogae, 

MG. 

Miles  Gloriosus. 

G. 

Georgica, 
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Abbreviations, 

C.  for  QSius,  i8 ;  Cn.  for  Gnaeus, 
i8;  O.  for  GSia,  i8;  K.  for  Kalen- 
dae,  iS. 
Ability, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  whh 
*  infin.,  1495, 1496;  in  inipf.  indie,  1497 ; 
in  conditional  periods,  2074, 2101 ;  words 
of,  with  gerundive  construction,  2254. 
Ablative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  how  formed,  ^25, 
426;  plur.,  how  fonned,  428;  lacking, 
see  Defective;  forms  in  -bus  for 
older  -btis,  59;  -bCi 8  retained,  67;  of 
words  in  -tu-  (-SU-),  235,  430. 

-i-  steins,  in  -id,  426^  443 ;  in  -eis, 
^40,  |43 ;  in  -9i8  and  -Sis,  441 ;  in  -is 
for  iis.  440;  in  -Sbus,  442;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  444, 

445* 

-o-  stems,  in  -5d,  426,  465  :  in 
-ais,  -iis,  -5is,  458;  in  -Sbus,  464; 
inscriptional  forms,  465 ;  Greek  nouns, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  -e  for  older  -C,  59, 
42^  ;  -6  retained,  65 ;  substs.,  in  -i  and 
-ei,  502,  507;  adjs.,  in  -i,  503,  622, 
626;  in  -id,  426,  507:  inscriptional 
forms,  507;  Greek  nouns,  50S-512. 

-i-  stems,  substs.,  in  -i,  -e,  552-558, 
561,  517-527,  531 ;  adjs.,  in  -i,  -e,  558- 
561,  525-537»  634-636 ;  adjs.,  in  -i  alone, 
559,  629;  pres.  part.,  in  -i,  -e,  560, 
633;  inscriptional  forms,  564;  Greek 
nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  in  -u5  (-fld),  593;  in 
-ubus,  592 ;  inscriptional  forms,  593. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  tti,  sui,  648,  650,  651 ; 
of  meus,  tuus,  suus,  653-655;  of 
hie,  663-665 ;  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668 ; 
of  illic,  istic,  670 ;  of  is,  673,  674 : 
of  idem,  677.  678;  of  ipse,  680;  of 
qui,  quis,  688-69C  ;  of  aliquis,  &c., 
692. 

16*  489 


Ablative  case  —  continued. 

Uses  of,  1296-1400;  genera],  1296- 
iwi ;  meaning  of,  1297,  1299,  1300;  as 
adv.,  703-707,  1376;  combined  with 
ace,  1199,  1303. 

Ablative  proper,  1297,  1302- 1330, 
attached  to  subst.,  1301,  1313,  1314; 
of  separation,  want,  departure,  1302- 
1306.  129-3,  1294;  denoting  place  from 
Mrhich,  with  town  and  island  names, 


1307-1310;  denoting  origin  and  place 
from  which,  with  country  names,  no9, 
1310;  in  oates,  1307;  dom5,  rCTre, 


humO,  131 1 ;  of  source,  stuff,  or  ma- 
terial, 1312-1315;  of  the  doer  of  an 
action,  1318,  1319,  1476,  1477,  2243; 
of  cause,  mfluence,  or  motive,  1316- 
1319;  with  faciS  and  sum,  denoting 
that  with  which  or  to  which  something 
is  done,  1315 ;  causfi,  gritiS,  &c., 
1257, 1317;  denotine  person,  equivalent 
to  abstract,  1319;  of  comparison,  1320- 
1330;  with  alter,  alius,  1323;  with 
com  par.  advs.,  1327;  in  expressions  of 
age,  1329;  opiniSne,  exspectSti-. 
One,  spC,  1330 ;  amplius,  longius, 
plfis,  minus,  1328, 1329;  with  judicial 
verbs,  1280- 1282. 

Locative  ablative,  1299,  1331-1355; 
attached  to  subst.,  1301,  133 1 ;  in  dates, 
1307, 1 131 :  domi^  rQii,*humi,  orbi, 
'337;  belli,  militiae,  1338;  joined 
with  loc.  adv.,  1340;  of  place  where 
with  town  and  island  names,  1 331-1335, 
1  •?42, 1343 ;  of  place  where,  with  forum, 
urbs,  oppidum,  &c.,  1332, 1^33 ;  of 
place  where,  with  other  appellatives, 
1344, 1347 ;  of  place  where,  with  country 
names,  1336, 1347;  with  teneO,  reci- 
pi5,  &c.,  1348;  with  HdO,  cOnfidS, 
glOrior,  laetor,  nitor,  stO,  frCtus, 
'349;  o^  ^"^e  at  which,  1341,  1350, 
135 1 ;  of  time  within  which,  1352-1354; 
of  time  during  which,  1355. 

Instrumental    ablative    1300,   1356- 
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Ablative  case  —  continued, 
1399;  of  accompaniment,  1356,  1357; 
with  itinctus,  cSnitinctus,  1357; 
of  manner,  135S-1361;  absolute,  1362- 
1374,  3^  ^^  >553»  >9<)Ot  ^iiO|  21 21 ; 
of  qualiW,  1375;  of  the  route  taken, 
1376 ;  of  instrument  or  means,  1377- 
1384, 1476, 1477 ;  witli  fruor,  fungor, 
potior,  Qtor,  viscor,  Qsus  est, 
opus  est,  1379-13S4:  of  specifica- 
tion, 13S5 ;  with  verl^  of  fulness,  1386; 
with  adjs.  of  fulness,  1387;  of  mea- 
sure, exchange,  price,  1388-139^ ;  with 
dignus,  indignus,  &c.,  1392;  of 
amount  of  difference,  1 39^-1 399»  ii53f 
1 1 54.  X459;  of  time  before  or  after 
whicn,  1394,  1 1 54;  with  absum  and 
distO,  1153;  of  intervSllum  and 
spatium  in  designations  of  distance, 
1399;  of  persons,  instead  of  abl.  with 
ab,  1477. 

Combined  with  other  abls.  in  same  sen- 
tence, 1400 ;  with  in  and  sub  after  verbs 
of  rest,  1423 ;  with  in  after  verbs  of 
motion,  1424  ;  of  gerundive  constniction 
and  gerund,  2265-2268 ;  supine  in  -ti 
as,  235.  2269,  2277. 

Abounding, 

verbs  oCwith  ^en.,  1293;  with  abl., 
1386;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,' 1263,  1264; 
with  abl.,  1387. 

Abridgement, 

of  sentences,  1057,  21  it. 

Abstaining, 

verbs  oijwith  gen.,  1294;  with  abl., 
1 302- 1 306, 1294;  with  quin,  1986. 

Abstract, 

sut>sts.,  defined,  7;  plur.  of,  416, 
1 1 09;  subst.  suffixes  denoting  quafi^, 
246-264 ;  adj.  suffixes  denoting  quality, 
281-297;  suffixes  denoting  action,  212- 
237,  2^9,  285  ;  abstract  in  rel.  sentence 
instead  of  in  main  sentence,  1800. 

Acatalectic  verse, 
defined,  2537, 

Accent, 

general  niles  of,  170, 171 :  In  gen.  and 
voc.  of  -o-  decl.,  172 ;  on  final  syllable, 
173;  marks  of,  174-177;  of  proclitics 
and  enclitics,  178,  179;  of  preps.,  178; 
of  rel.  and  indef.  prons.,  178;  of  com- 
pounds of  faciS,  394 ;  in  verse,  3548. 

Accentual, 

verse,  2548;  verse,  in  carmina, 
2549 ;  theory  of  the  Saturnian,  2553. 

Accompaniment, 
abl.  of,  1356, 1357. 


Accomplishing, 

verbs  of,  with  subjv.,  1579, 1712;  with 
purpose  clause,  1951 ;  wim  result  dause, 
1955,  1965 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2196. 
Accusative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  of  neut  nouns, 
how  formed.  423 ;  plur.,  of  neut.  nouns, 
how  formeo,  423 ;  sing,  and  plur.,  of 
gender  nouns,  how  formed,  ^24 ;  lack- 
ing, see  Defective ;  ending  in  d,  143. 

-&-  stems,  in  -im,  436;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  444, 

-o-  stems,  in  -om  and  -um,  452 ; 
in  -S,  65,461;  insaiptional  forms,  465  ; 
Greek  nouns,  466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -is,  505,  507, 
622;  insaiptional  forms,  507;  Greeic 
nouns,  508-512. 


-i-  stems,  in  -im,  -em,  547-5^1* 
517-C25;  inscriptional  forms,  501; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 


-u-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  593. 

Adverbs  from,  6^702,  549, 1156. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  ttl,  sui,  648,  650,  651 ; 
of  mens,  tuus,  suus,  653-655 ;  of 
hie,  663-665;  of  ille,  iste,  ^;  of 
illic,  istic,  670;  of  is,  673;  of  idem, 
677;  of  ipse,  680. 

Uses  of,  11^4-1174;  genera],  1124- 
H31. 

Of  the  object,  11 32-1 150 ;  with  com- 
pounds of  ad,  circum,  ex,  in,  ob, 
Ser,  prae,  praeter,  trins,  1137; 
ouble,  with  verbs  compounded  with 
preps.,  1 138, 1 198 ;  with  verbs  of  feeling, 
commonly  intrans.,  1139;  emphasizing 
or  defining,  1140-1146,  1173,  I475«  ^ 
kindred  derivation  with  verb,  1 140, 1 1 73 ; 
of  kindred  meaning  with  verb,  1141 ; 
neut.,  of  adj.,  with  verb,  1142;  with 
verbs  of  smelling  and  tasting,  1143; 
neut.,  of  pron.,  with  verbal  expression, 
1 1 44,  18^0,  1 851;  of  appellative,  used 
adverbially,  11 45;  attached  to  subst., 
1 1 29,  1146;  of  part  concerned,  1147; 
of  thing  put  on  or  off,  1148 :  of  excla- 
mation, 1 149, 1150,  21 12 ;  with  verb  not 
expressed,  11 50. 

Of  space  and  time,  1151-1156,  147;; 
with  abhinc,  iiu;  with  ordinals, 
115^;  expressing  *  time  at  which.*  1 1  j6 ; 
of  aim  of  motion,  11^7-1166 ;  of  end  of 
motion  with  in  and  sub,  1423;  with 
verbs  of  rest,  1424;  with  names  of 
towns,  islands,  peninsulas,  1 1 57-1160  ; 
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Accusative  cttse  —  conitnu^d, 
with  names  of  countrieSf  1161;  with 
appellatives,  1x50, 1161 ;  domum,rQ8, 
forSs,  XI 62-1 164;  ezsequifls,  infi- 
tiSSy  malam  cnicem,  malam  rem, 
xi6^. 

Iwo  accusatives  combined,  X167- 
1 1 74;  of  obj.  and  pred.,  1167.  1x68; 
with  verbs  of  teaching,  hiding,  oemand- 
ing,  questioning,  116^1171;  with  verbs 
of  wishing,  reminding,  inducing,  accus- 
ing. 1x72;  defining  ace  and  ace.  of  per> 
son,  X 1 73 ;  ace.  of  extent  or  duration  or 
aim  of  motion  and  ace.  of  object,  1x74. 
With  verbs  otherwise  taking  dat., 
X184,  XX85;  with  compounds  of  verbs 
of  intrans.  use,  1x91  ;  combined  with 
dat.  or  abl.,  X199, 1303;  with  propior, 
prozimus,  prope,  &c.,  1201 ;  with 
nOmen  d5,  &c.,  x2i^;  pred.,  instead 
of  dat.,  X22I,  1224;  with  prep.,  instead 
of  objective  gen.,  1261 ;  with  verbs  of 
remembering  and  forgetting,  1288 ;  with 
verbs  of  reminding,  X291;  with  per,  to 
express  instrument,  1370;  with  aba- 
tor, fungor,  fnior,  perfruor,  po- 
tior, 1380;  with  opus  est,  1383;  with 
tisus  est,  1384 ;  with  post  and  ante 
in  expressions  of  time,  1394-X397;  of 
extent,  with  verbs  of  surpassing,  1398 ; 
with  comparatives,  1398;  with  preps., 
see  Prepositions. 

With  mfin.,  11 34,  2172-2203,  2112, 
^3^3*  2321,  2330-2334;  infin.  as  subst. 
ace.,  2204-2206;  ace.  subj.  of  infin. 
omitted,  2183  ;  pred.  noun  referring  to 
unexpressed  subj.  of  infin.  in,  22x3 : 
use  of  reflexive  pron.  in  construction 
of  ace.  with  infin.,  2338-2340;  obj.  of 
gerundive,  22^7;  ace.  of  gerundive  and 
gerund,  use  of,  2250-2253,  2243 ;  obj. 
of  gerund,  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265 ; 
supine  in  *um  as,  235,  xi66,  2269; 
following  supine  in  -um,  2272. 

Accusing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  11 72; 
with  gen.,  1280-1282;  with  abl.,  1280- 
1282;  with  quod,  18^2;  with  cflr, 
1852  ;  with  ace.  and  infm.,  2185. 

Acquitting, 

verbs  of7with  two  accusatives,  1x72 ; 
with  gen.,  X280-1282;  with  abl.,  1280- 
1282. 

Action, 

suffixes  denoting,  2x2-237,  24^,  285 ; 
words  denoting,  range  of  meaning  of, 
3x3. 


Action  —  continue. 

Conceivable,  subjv.  of,  in  simple  sen- 
tence, 1554-X562;  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence, X731;  in  rel.  characteristic  or 
result  sentences,  1818;  in  quam  sen- 
tences, 1888;  in  quamquam  sentences, 
190X ;  in  sentences  of  result  with  ut, 
1947 ;  in  sentences  of  purpose  with  ut, 
1962;  in  sentences  with  quandO,  20 jo; 
tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence,  1753. 

Congruent  and  coincident,  X733;  co- 
incident, introduced  by  quod,  quia, 
XS50;  introduced  by  qui,  1826;  mtro- 
duced  by  cum,  1874. 

Repeated,  subjv.  of,  1730;  nonoccur- 
rent,  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
X753 ;  definedj  202^;  treated,  209X-2X08, 
see  Conditional;  pres.,  &c.,  see 
Present,  &c. ;  continued,  see  Con- 
tinued. 
Active  voice, 

defined,  723,  1469;  pereO,  vineO, 
fi5,  meaning  of,  147X ;  of  coepi  and 
dSsinO,  X4S3 ;  perf.  partic.  with  force 
of,  907,  1485  ;  deponents  having,  1488, 
1489 ;  deponents  having  pres.  system  in, 
1488 ;  changed  to  pass.,  1472-1480. 
Adjectives. 

defined,  8 ;  endings  of,  shortened,  59, 
6x :  retained  lon^,  65-67  ;  used  substan- 
tively, with  -e,  -1  in  abl.  sing.,  558, 561, 
6^1 ;  pres.  partic.  used  as,  with  -1  in  abl. 
smg.,  560,  633;  formation  of,  180-203; 
roots  and  stems,  183-198;  without  for- 
mative suffix,  195, 198, 199;  with  forma- 
tive suffix,  195-198,  200-203, 

Suffixes  of,  280-360;  primitive,  with 
act.  meaning^,  281-290,  293,  294,  296; 
primitive,  with  pass,  meaning,  291- 
297,  282,  283,  305 ;  denominative,  298- 
360,  287;  oT  material  or  resemblance, 
299-701 ;  of  appurtenance,  302-330;  of 
supply,  331-338;  diminutive,  339,340; 
of  the  compar.,  342-348 ;  of  the  superl., 
342-345,  349-352;  comparison  of,  sec 
Comparison. 

Compound,  formation  and  meaning 
of,  379-390,  see  Composition;  in- 
fleetfon  of,  398-641,  see  Gender, 
Number,  Case,  Declension;  of 
•one,'  *two,'  'three'  endings,  611. 

Agreement  of,  1082-1098;  used  sub- 
stantively, 1 099- 1 104,  X106,  1093,  1203, 
1250;  with  ace.  appended,  1130;  neut. 
ace.  of,  denoting  manner,  1142;  pred., 
with  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  naming, 
&e.,  1167;  wi^^  ^^'1  ^'83, 1200-1204; 
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Ablativt  cast  —  c^mtimutd. 

iitw;  o/  accom|>«nlment,  1356,  1357; 
wuh  IQnctus.  cOniQnctus,  1357; 
of  nu^nnor,  n5o-i3(>i;  absolute,  1362- 
im,  »e«  also  1533,  looo,  1110,  aui ; 
01  quality,  1375;  o(  the  route  taken, 
H*fti  ol  inttninient  or  means,  i377- 
i  Vm*  M7<s  M77 ;  with  Iruor,  lungor, 
potior,  Otor,  vCscor,  Qsus  est, 
oput  «tt,  nrg*i3S4:  of  specifics- 
ti\M\,  i^S^ ;  with  vertk  of  fulness,  13S6; 
¥rith  *\l)>«  of  fulnees,  nS; ;  of  mea- 
wuf,  excl\anf«,  price,  1 1^^8-1391;  with 
dignut,  indlfnus«  &c.,  130a;  of 
auHHmt  of  difference,  i;o>i3g<x  115% 
ii\<i«  M\o;  of  time  befone  or  after 
^huh,  u<>4,  1U4;  with  absum  and 
dialik  IIV3S  'Vf  intervtllum  and 
•patium  m  dt&i$Tutiv>n>  of  distaince, 
1  ^.H) ;  of  |»er»o«Ut  utu^toad  of  abt.  with 

CvVMUiked  with  c^her  abH.  in  sxme  $en> 
tK«oti  14C0;  wuh  UftjuKi sub  JUttf  >rerfac!^ 
oj  t<%t»  1413;  wttS  in  »ft»rr  vrrbs  of 
ifcv^;  .^»fc»  14^4 ;  i>l"  ^c**^*'^»^e  vv»stn>ctk^ 

Abouodinf,  I 

x^:<^  ,.^»  wtA  <«m-.  i>j^:  with  jbL,  ■ 
i^>^v  J^.'sv  ,?<»  w'.:a  j<tt«»   i»v  »*H« 
w;>aS..  iiS-.  '  ; 

Ab«tAuaiAg«  • 

>cf  ,v  ,x.  «'tH  seo>*  t>i4:  w^A  itu. 


Accomplishing 
verbs  of,  with  >> 
purpose  clause,  k, 
1955,  »9^5;  with 
Accusative  case 
defined,  419; 
how  formed.  423 , 
how  formeo,  4^  . 
gender  nouns,  Ii 
ing,  see  Defect! 
-i-  stems,  ii. 
tional  forms,   4^ 

445- 
-o-  stems,  in 

in  -1,65, 461;  i:. 

Greek  nouns,  46 
Consonant  st 

612;   insoriptior.. 

nouns,  50S-513. 
-i*  stems,  in    - 

517-^25;     mscr 

Greek  noons^  5'  • 
-U-  stents,  insr' 
Adverbs  from.  • 
ProoottBS.  pev. 

fccms,  ot  ego,  XL 

of  meus»  mus, 

hJc,  c<^  ><«^  :  ^ : 
Ulic,  istJC,  er- • 
c^r;  '•^  ip*e,  c»^. 

I'SCS  of.     IW4 

v>c  Ae  cfcwect,  : 
pcttaLSi>  ,*<  *i.  c. 
per.  pnc  pr^i 


js,  2522. 

•<i2. 


in,  1640. 

s  of,  with  ut,  nS  clansesy 


^  02,  122. 
,  122. 

•  '^'i ;  flit.  perf.  in,  coind- 
with  fut.  perf.  in  prot., 

tam,  n5n  minus.  nOn 
cquS,    perinde,    iQxtS, 

:  correlative  lacking  in, 
Conditional,  Relative, 
ive. 

of,  in  i^res.  indie,  1531;  in 
1023;  in  subjv.,  1563;  in 
sentence,  1731 ;  tense  of, 
ate  sentence,  17^3;  in  in- 
inn,   17S6;    in    ind.    disc., 

in,  1 1 50. 

-S, 

; ;  in  ace.  with  expressions 

1161;    loc.  of,  1337-1^41; 

it    prep.    to.  denote   place 

t-1747;  used  with  prep,  to 

wliere,  1347. 

uing. 

1045;  verb  agreeing  with, 
lacnt  of,  1077-1081 ;  to  a 
lause,  1081 ;  with  loc,  1333, 

.  ?en.  as,  with  possess,  pro'n., 
used  for,  12^6;  dat.  used 
to  a  rel.y   1809;   sentence 

1  as,   1845;   '^^^»  ^  subst. 

'^ition,  2204 ;  infin.  as  subst. 
position,  2207 ;  appositive 
^-2296. 

nee, 
■  s  denoting,  302-330. 

in. 

--S-2580;  the  lesser,  2579; 

.  2677;  strophe,  in  Horace, 

lie,  2658. 

rhythms,  2528. 

an, 

,  jhGg;  the  greater,  2670;  in 

•  '-2733- 
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Adjectives  —  continued, 
with  ace.,  1 201;  with  ace.  and  prep., 
1201 ;  with  gen.,  1202-1204,  1238,  1245, 
1263-1270;  withabl*,  1202,  1306;  with 
loc,  1339;  instead  of  gen.,  1233,  1262; 
compar.,  with  abl.  or  with  quam, 
1 320-1 330;  prepositional  expressions 
equivalent  to,  1428 ;  two  adjs.  compared, 
1457;  explanatory,  put  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1810 ;  rel.  sentence  coordinated 
with,  1820;  quamquam  with,  1900; 
quam  vis  with,  1903 ;  infin.  with,  2166 ; 
gerundive  used  as,  2248, 2249 ;  with  ace 
of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252;  with  dat.  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 22^4 ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2258;  with 
supine  in  -Q,  2274;  pvtic.  as,  2283, 
2284;  adj.  relatives,  see  Relative; 
pred.,  see  Predicate ;  attributive,  see 
Attributive;  numeral,  see  Nume- 
ral adjectives. 

Adjunct, 

adverbial,  defined,  1053. 

Admiring, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286. 

Adonic, 

the,  2655-2657. 

Advantage, 

dat.  of,  II 78,  1205-1210. 

Adverbial, 

adjunct,  defined,  1053;  ace.,  1140- 
1146;  ablatives,  iQre,  ratiOne,  &c.. 

Adverbs, 

defined,  10,  696 ;  diminutives  of,  3^1 : 
comparison  of,  361-364;  compounded 
with  nouns  or  noiin  stems,  382,  '^■^^  385  ; 
compounded  with  verbs,  396;  in  -im, 
C49,  700,  710;  origin  of,  696-710,  712; 
from  ace,  699-702, 549, 1 1 56 ;  from  abl., 
703-707 ;  from  loc.,  708,  709, 1340;  from 
prons.,  706,  710;  from  adjs.,  701,  702, 

704,  705;  from  partic,  704,  1372;  de- 
noting route  by  which,  707,  1376;  of 
manner,  700,  704,  710 ;  of  place  at  which. 

705,  709;  of  place  to  which,  710;  ot 
plac2  from  whidi,  710;  sentences  as, 
712;  correlative,  711,  1831  ;  adjs.  used 
w.th  force  of,  1142-1146. 

With  gen.,  1242, 1248, 1253, 1254 ;  ace. 
of  appellative  used  as,  114  5 ;  compar., 
followed  by  abl.  or  quam,  1327-1330; 
development  into  preps.,  696, 1402-1404 ; 
preps,  with  force  of,  1407,  140S,  1432; 
words  used  as  preps,  and  advs.,  141 2- 
14161   1421 ;  prepositional  expressions 


Adverbs  —  continued. 
eauivalent  to,  1428;  function  of,  1438; 
with  meaning  of  adj.,  1439 ;  with  partic. 
used  ^  substs.,  1440 :  with  substs.,  1441 ; 
used  in  place  of  suosts.,  1442;  use  of 
ncg.  advs.,  1443-1453 ;  neg.  advs.,  two 
in  one  sentence,  1452,  1453;  two  advs., 
compared,  1457;  used  as  connectives, 
1687-1692,  2133-2159;  postpositive, 
1688;  subordinate  sentences  as,  1715; 
quo,  unde,  &c.,  m  place  of  rel.  pron. 
with  prep.,  1793  >  indet.  rel.,  introducing 
indie,  1814 ;  numeral,  2^04,  2405 ;  nu- 
meral, forms  in  -iCns,  -iSs,  2414. 

Adversative, 

words,  use  of,  1676-1686,  2131,  2150- 

Advising, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185;  with 
purpose  clause,  1930. 
Affinities, 

of  e,  no;  of  i,  m;  of  o,  107;  of  u, 
108. 
Affirmative, 

expressed  by  two  negatives,  1452; 
answer,  expected  with  -ne,  -n,  1504; 
answer,  expected  with  nOnne,  1506; 
answer,  expected  with  num,  1507; 
answer,  how  expressed,  151 1,  1512; 
meaning  of  haud  sciO  an,  &c..  1782; 
coordination,  2159;  sentence,  aliquis 
in,  2390 ;  sentence,  quivis,  quilioet, 
u tends,  uterlibet  m,  2401. 
Agent, 

suffixes  denoting,  204-211 ;  of  action, 
see  Doer. 
Agreement, 

of  subst.,  1077- 1081  ;  of  mobile 
substs.,  1078;  explaining  two  or  more 
substs...  1079;  collective  or  distributive, 
explaining  plur.,  1080;  in  apposition 
with  thought  or  clause,  1081. 

Of  adjective,  1082-1098 ;  with  persons 
or  things  implied  in  subst.,  1083 ;  attrib- 
utive, with  one  of  several  substs.,  1084  ; 
attributive,  sing,  with  plur.  subst.,  108  s ; 
with  combined  adj.  and  subst.,  1080; 
pred.,  with  substs.  denoting  persons, 
1088;  with  substs.  denoting  things, 
1089;  with  substs.  denoting  persons 
and  things,  1090;  with  nearest  subst., 
1091;  absente  nObis,  1092;  neut. 
adj.  used  as  subst.  in  pred.,  1093. 

Of  verb,  1062-1076,  1080,  1807;  in 
plur.  with  several  sing,  subjs.,  106^ 
1065 ;  in  sing,  with  several  sing,  subjs., 
1060, 1067;  with  mbccd  subjs.,  sing,  and 
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Agreement  —  continued. 
plur.,  io6S;  with  sing.  subj.  and  abl. 
with  cum,  1069;  when  subjs.  are  con- 
nected by  nec  . . .  nee,  aut,  aut . . . 
aut,  1070;  with  collectives,  1 071;  agree- 
ing with  appositive  or  pred.  subst.,  1072  ; 
when  subjs.  are  of  diiterent  pers.,  1076; 
agreeing  with  subst  introdu^  by 
quam,  &c.,  1073;  ^Z^^  ^<^*»  '^75^ 
agreeing  in  pers.  with  an  tec.  of  rel.  or 
implied  antec,  1807. 

Of  pronouns,  demonstrative,  deter- 
minative, rel.,  i(>93-io9i>,  1801-1811 ; 
agreement  determined  by  sense,  1095, 
1804;  with  several  substs.,  1096,  1803; 
agi  eeing  with  pred.  subst.,  1097,  1806 ; 
in  agreement,  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098. 

Aim, 

of  motion,  denoted  by  ace,  1157- 
II 66;  of  motion,  ace.  of,  combined 
with  a  second  ace,  11 74;  verbs  of,  with 
purpose  clause,  1949. 

Alcaic, 

strophe,  2545  ;  the  nine-fiyllabled, 
2642;  the  lesser  (decasyllabic),  2663; 
the  greater  (hendecasyllabic),  2667, 
266S;  in  Horace,  2736. 

Alcmanian, 

verse,  2577;  strophe,  in  Horace,  2724. 

Alphabet, 

treated,  1 6-25 ;  source  of ,  1 7 ;  changes 
in,  17,  10.  20,  23;  letters  of,  gender, 
412;  see  Pronunciation. 

Amphibrach,  2522. 

Anaclasis,  2711. 

Anacrusis,  2529,  2530. 

Anapaest, 

defined.  2521;  cyclic,  2523. 

Anapaestic, 

rhythms,  2682-2690;  tetrameter  acat- 
alectic,  2684,  2685 ;  tetrameter  catalectic, 
2686;  dimeter  acatalectic,  2687;  dimeter 
catalectic,  2688,  2689. 

Anaphora,  1692. 

Annalistic  present,  1591. 

Answers, 

forms  of  expected,  1504-15 10,  1563; 
yes  and  no,  how  expressed,  1511-1514; 
of  alternative  questions,  how  expressed, 
1525. 

Antecedent, 

defined,  1796;  position  of,  1796- 1798, 
omitted,  1798,  1799;  indef.,  1799;  im- 
plied in  possess.,  1807;  rules  for  agree- 
ment of  rel.  with,  1082-1098, 1801-181 1 ; 
see  also  Relative. 

Antepenult, 

defined,  155  ;  when  accented,  171,  177. 


Antibacchius,  2522. 
Antispast,  252a. 
Antitheses, 

asyndeton  in,  1640. 
Anxiety, 

expressions  of,  with  ut,  nS  clauses, 
1957,  >958- 
Apex,  30. 

Aphaeresis,  92,  122. 
Apocope,  96,  122. 
Apodosis, 

defined,  1061 ;  fut.  perf.  in,  coinci- 
dent in  time  with  fut.  perf.  in  prot., 
1627;  with  tarn,  n^n  minus,  nOn 
magis,  aequC,  perinde,  iQxtS, 
1889,  1890:  correlative  lacking  in, 
1S90;  see  Conditional,  Relative, 
Conjunctive. 
Appeal, 

questions  of,  in  ])res.  indie,  1531 ;  in 
fut.,  1^31,  1623;  in  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1731;  tense  of, 
in  subordinate  sentence,  17^3;  in  in- 
direct question,  17S6;  in  ind.  disc, 
2313,  231^. 
Accusative  in,  1150. 
Appellatives, 

defined,  5;  in  ace.  with  expressions 
of  motion,    1161;    loc.  of,  1337-1341; 
*  >ia( 


used  without  prep.  to.  denote  place 
where,  1344-^347;  "sed  with  prep,  to 
denote  place  where,  1347. 

Appointing, 
see  Making. 

Appositive^, 

defined,  1045;  verb  agreeing  with, 
1072  ;  agreement  of,  1 077-1081 ;  to  a 
thought  or  clause,  1081 ;  with  loc,  1333, 
1340,  1 341 ;  gen.  as,  with  possess,  pron., 
1235;  gen.  used  for,  1256;  dat.  used 
for,  1213;  to  a  rel.,  1809;  sentence 
with  quod  as,  1845;  '^^^»  ^  subst. 
ace.  in  apposition,  2204 ;  infin.  as  subst, 
nom.  in  apposition,  2207;  appositive 
partic,  2293-2296. 

Appurtenance, 

.  adj.  suffixes  denoting,  302-330. 

Archilochian. 

verse,  2578-2580;  the  lesser,  2579; 
the  greater,  2677;  strophe,  in  Horace, 
2725-2728. 

Anstophanic,  2658. 

Arsis,  2520. 

Ascendmg  rhsrthms,  2528. 

Asclepiadean, 

the  lesser,  2669;  the  greater,  2670;  in 
Horace,  2729-2733. 
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Askine* 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 

II 71;     witli    ace.    and    prepositional 

phrase,  11 70;   with  indirect  question, 

1774;  with  gerundive  construction,  225a 

Asseverations, 

pres.  subjv.  in,  1542;  fut  in,  162a; 
ita  .  .  .  ut  in,  1542,  1622,  1937;  ex- 
pressed by  nam,  2155. 
Assimilation, 

of  vowels,  103,  104;   of  vowel   and 

cons.,    106-111,  see   Affinities;    of 

consonants,   144-151;  subjv.  of,  1728; 

subjv.  of,  sequence  of  tenses  in,  1770- 

■    177*. 

Assumption, 

expressed  by  subjv.  of  desire,  1553 ; 
expressed  by  fut.,  1620.  . 
Asynartetic  verses,  2535. 
Asyndetic, 

coordination,  defined,  1637 ;  in  simple 
sentences,  1638-1642;  between  sentences 
or  periods,  2123-2127. 
Asyndeton, 

enumerative,  2126 ;  of  summary,  2127; 
see  Asyndetic. 
Attraction, 

of  verb,  subst.,  adj.,  pron.,  partic,  see 
Agreement, 

subjv.  of,  1728 ;  sequence  of  tenses  in, 
1770-1772;  in  cum  sentences,  1859; 
in  quoniam  sentences,  i882>i884 ;  in 
quam  sentences,  1888;  in  quam- 
quam  sentences,  ipoi;  in  sentences 
with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  &c.,  J924  ; 
with  dum,  d6nec,  quoad,  quam- 
dia.1994. 
Attribute, 

defined,  1039;  kinds  of,  1040-1043; 
attached  to  proper  name,   1044 ;  with 
loc.,    1332,    iiiy,     with     domum, 
dom5s.  1 164. 
Attributive, 

«ubst.,  agreement  of,  1077-1081 ;  adj., 
agreement  of,  1082-1098,  see  Agree- 
ment ;  subordinate  sentence  as,  1715  ; 
use  of  antequam,  1920;  gerundive, 
2248.  2249  J  partic,  2282-2286. 
Avoiding, 

verbs  of,  with  nC  and  subjv.,  i960. 

Bacchiac  rhjrthms,  2698-2706. 

Bacchius,  2521. 

Begin, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Believing, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181,  1182. 


Benefiting, 

vertn  ot,  case  with,  1205-1210. 
Birth, 

place  of,  in  abl.,  1309 ;  verbs  of,  with 
abl.,  131 2. 
Blaming, 

verbs  of,  used  with  quod,  i8c2. 
Books,  1,5 

pres.  used  in,  1592;  see  Titles. 
Brach^catalectic  verse,  2538. 
Bucolic  diaeresis,  2559. 
Buyinr, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  aM., 

Caesura, 

2542-2544;   hiatus  in,  2477;  mascu- 
Ime  and  feminine,  2557 ;  after  the  third 
trochee,  2558. 
Calling, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  indef.  subj.,  1033. 
Can, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2160. 
Capability.  ^ 

sufiixes  denoting,  284,  292-294. 
Capable, 

adjs.   meaning,  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2252. 
Cardinal  numerals, 

dccl.  of,  637-642,  431  ;  lUt  of,  2404, 
2405;    some  forms  of,  2415-2418;  in 
dates,  2419;  in  combination  with  sin- 
guU,  2420. 
Case,         • 

endings,  function  of,  398;  endings, 
lacking  m  prons.,  645 ;  the  cases,  defined, 
419,  420;  oblique  cases,  defined,  419; 
nouns,  defective  in,  see  Defective; 
rules  for  formation  of  the  cases  of  nouns, 
general,  422-428;  in  -S-  stems,  436- 
443 »  ^  "^^  stems,  452-465 ;  in  cons, 
stems,  495-507;  in  -i-  stems,  540-564  ; 
in  -u-  stems,  590-595 ;  in  -e-  stems, 
602-607 »  principal  and  secondarv  cases, 
nil,  1 112;  see  Agreement,  Nom- 
inative, &c.,  Prepositions. 
Catalectic  verse, 

defined,  2537 ;  in  syllabam^  &  c  ,  2539. 
Catalexis,  2537. 
Catullus,     ^^ 

lyric  strophes  of,  2738. 
Causal, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  mood  in, 
1 721 ;  subjv.  of  ind.  disc,  and  attrac- 
tion in,  1722,  2319;  tense  of.  after  sec- 
ondary, 1756 ;  words,  use  of,  2133,  2154- 
2158;  see  Cause. 
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Causative, 

verbs,  368 ;  use  of  verb,  2304. 

Cause, 

gen.  of,  1232-1238;  abl.  of,  1316- 
1319;  expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1^17, 
1367 ;  coordinated  member  denoting, 
1703;  rel.  sentences  of,  1 824-1 S30 ;  ex- 
pressed by  sentence  with  quod,  quia, 
1 838- 1 8  s8;  expressed  by  sentence  with 
cum,  1859,  1874-1880;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quoniam,  1882.  1884  ; 
expressed  by  sentence  with  postquam, 
ubl,  ut,  &c.,  1926,  1930;  expressed  by 
sentence  withdum,  1098;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quana5,  quandSque, 
2010,  2013,  2014;  expressed  by  abl.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2266 ; 
expressed  by  partic,  2295,  131 7 ;  other- 
wise expressed,  131 7. 

Cease, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 

Change, 

in  characters  of  alphabet,  1 7,  ip,  20, 23 ; 
in  sound  of  vowels,  55-113;  in  sound 
of  diphthongs,  80-88 ;  In  sound  of  con- 
sonants, 1 14-154;  see  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening. Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities. 

Characteristic, 

rel.  sentences  of,  18 18-1823. 

Charge, 

Sen,  of,  1 280-1 282. 
iambus,  2597-2600. 
Choosing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  11 67; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Choriambic  rhythms,  2707. 
Choriambus,  2521. 
Circumflex  accent,  174-177. 
Circumstances, 

expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1362,  1365 ; 
by  abl.  of  gerundive   construction    or 
gerund,  2266. 
Cities, 

sec  Towns. 
Claudus, 

trochaic  tetrameter,  2639-2641. 
Clause, 

defined,  1055;    subst.  in  apposition 
to,  loSi;   see  Sentence,  Subordi- 
nate. 
Clausula,  2536. 


of  substs.  by  a 


Climax, 

asyndeton  in,  1639;  introduced  by 
v8r5,  1684. 

Cognate, 

see  Kindred. 

Coincident  action^ 

defined,  1733  ;  mtroduced  by  qui, 
1826 ;  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  1850 ; 
introduced  by  cum,  1864, 1874 ;  intro- 
duced by  dum,  1998. 

Collectives, 

defined,  6 ;  suffixes  forming,  228, 249; 
with  sing,  and  plur.  verb,  1071,  1080; 
with  plur.  subst.,  1080;  words  denoting 
person  used  as,  1099 ;  used  in  abl.  with 
ab,  1477. 

Colon,  2532. 

Combination, 

of  sentences,  1055 ; 
prep.,  1426-1428;  of  di£Ferent  copula- 
tives, 1662-1666. 

Command, 

ace.  in,  11 50 ;  intimated  by  question, 
1531;  expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1552; 
expressedbyimper.,  1571-1580;  accom- 
panied bv  voc.  or  voc.  nom.,  1JJ71 ;  ex- 
pressed by  fut.,  1624 ;  introduced  by 
proinde,  proin,  2157;  verbs  of.  case 
with,  1 181-1 185 ;  subjv.  coordinated  with 
verbs  of,  1708;  verbis  of,  with  purpose 
clause,  1950;  verbs  of,  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2200-2202. 

Common, 

names,  defined,  5 ;  quantity,  definition 
and  sign  of,  31;  gender,  nouns  of, 
410. 

Comparative, 

ot  adjs.,  -us  in  neut.  for  older  -Qs, 
59 ;  -Qs  in  neut.  retained,  67 ;  dimin- 
utive formed  from  stem  of,  340 ;  formed 
from  stems  and  roots,  342 ;  stem  of,  346, 
470 ;  sufifixes  of,  346-348 ;  doubled  suf- 
fix of,  3^8;  lacking,  358,  160;  formed  • 
by  magis,  360 ;  decf.  and  case  forms 
of,  621-^2^,  503,  505, 507 ;  used  as  adv., 
701 1  of  advs.,  ending  of,  361,  363,  364 ; 
lackmg,  ^64. 

Use  of,  14  5  5-1464 ;  general  function 
of,  1455;  used  in  comparison  of  adjs. 
and advs.,  1457,  1458;  combined  with  a 
positive,  1458 ;  modified  by  abl.  of  differ- 
ence, 1393, 1459 ;  modified  by  aoc.,  1398 ; 
expressing  disproportion,  1460, 1461 ;  in 
neg.  sentence,  for  super!.,  1462 ;  empha- 
sized by  magis,  1463;  modified  by 
aequi,  1463;  with  abl.,  for  positive 
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Comparative  —  continued, 
1464;    strengthening  a  superl.,    1468; 
agreeing  with  a  rel.,  1810 ;  followea  by 
quam,  quam  ut,  quam  qu!,  1896; 
quO  of  purpose  with,  1974 ;  followed  by 

auasi,  2122 ;  followed  by  abl.of  gerun- 
ive  construction,  2268 ;  double,  with 
quam  .  .  .  tam,  1S93 ;  with  quantO 
.  .  .  tantO,  io;3. 

Sentence,  denned,  1716 :  with  ut,  co- 
ordinated member  equivalent  to,  1704: 
quisquam  and  Qllus  in.  2402 ;  period 
oT  equality,  tam  .  .  .  (^uam,  &c.  in, 
1S89,  1895;  of  inequality,  1894;  with 
quo  and  eO,  1973. 
Comparison, 

of  adjs.,  J542-360 ;  in  -ior,  issimus, 
343 ;  of  adjs.  in  -ilis,  34;,  359 ;  of  adjs. 
m  -er,  344 ;  with  superl.  in  -rimus, 
344i  350;  wi^h  superl.  in  -limus,  3^5, 
350;  with  superl.  in  -timus,  351 ;  with 
superl.  in  -mu8  or  -imus,  352;  with 
compar.  in  -cri  or  -cr,  347,  348 ;  vrith 
coropar.  and  superl.  from  different  forms 
of  same  stem  or  from  different  stems, 
353-355;  without  positive,  356,  357; 
without  compar.,  358;  without  superl., 
359 ;  with  magis  and  mSzimC,  360  ; 
not  admitted,  360. 

Of  adverbs,  361-364  ;  with  superl.  in 
-€d,  362;  witfi  superl.  in  -5  or  -um, 
362;  without  positive,  363;  without 
compar.,  364;  virithout  superl.,  364. 

Of  participles,  2284. 

Use  of  degrees  of,  1454-1468,  see 
Positive,  Comparative,  Super- 
lative. 

Ablative  of,  1320-1330;  atque,  et 
in,  16^3, 1654 ;  periods  of,  with  quam, 
1888-1898;  with  tamquam.  1908- 
1910 ;  conditional  periods  of,  21 17- 
2122. 
Compensation,  55. 
'  Complement, 

the  essential,  defined,  11 77;  the  es- 
sential, uses    of,    1180-1204;    the  op- 
tional, defined,  11 78;  the  optional,  uses 
of,  1205-1218;  sec  Dative. 
Complem  entar^, 

dat.,  see  Dative ;  final  clauses,  1948- 
1960;  consecutive  clauses,  1948,  1965- 
1969 ;    infin.,    2168-2171,    2223-2225, 
»953- 
Completed, 

action,  tenses  of,  1603,  1605,  1614, 
1626,  2218. 


Complex, 

sentence,  defined,  1058;  varieties  of, 
1058-1061 ;  treated,  17 14-21 22,  see 
Sentence. 

Composition, 

treated,  376-396 ;  of  nouns,  379-390 ; 
real  compounds,  379-385  ;  apparent 
compounds,  386-390;  of  verl»,  391- 
396;  real  compounds,  391,  392,  790; 
apparent  compounds,  393-396, 790 ;  verb 
with  verb,  394 ;  subst.  with  verb,  395  ; 
adv.  with  verb,  396 ;  of  partic,  2284. 

Compound, 

words,  defined,  181 ;  containing  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  169 ;  direct,  de- 


fined, VJT\  indirect,  defined,  377;  real, 
defineo^  378;  apparent,  defined,  378; 
determmative,  denned,  382-384 ;  objec- 


tive, defined,  384 ;  possess.,  defined,  385  ; 
compound  formative  suffixes,  defined, 
200 ;  compound  verbs,  with  stem  differ- 
ing from  simple,  821-823;  perf.  of,  823 ; 
reduplication  in,  860,  861 ;  forms  of, 
922-1020;  cases  with,  1137,  1138,  1187, 
1 191,  II 94-1 199,  1209;  formation  of, 
1 402-1409 ;  compound  sentence,  defined, 
1056;  abridged,  1057;  treated,  1636- 
1713;  see  Sentence,  Composition. 

Compounds, 

of  die,  dflc,  accent  of,  1 73 ;  of  roots 
fac-,  ag-,  cap-,  ■;7o ;  of  faciO,  accent 
of,  394;  of  facio,  form  of,  394;  in 
-cola  and  -gena,  gen.  plur.  of,  439; 
in  -fer  and  -ger,  decl.  of,  454,  616; 
of  d5,  756,.  757;  of  eO,  763-767;  of 
edO,  771;  m  -fi5  and  -ficior,  790; 
of  dflcO,  imper.  of,  S46;  of  ne,  1444, 
M45- 

Conative, 

use  of  verb,  2301-2303. 

Conceivable, 

action,  subjv.  of.  in  main  sentence, 
1554-1562  ;  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1731 ;  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1753;  In  rel.  characteristic  or  result 
sentences,  181S;  in  quam  sentences, 
1888, 1896 ;  in  quamquam  sentences, 
1901 ;  in  sentences  of  result  with  at, 
1947 ;  in  sentences  of  purpose  with  ut, 
1962;  with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdifl,  1994 ;  in  sentences  with 
quandd,  2010. 

Concession, 

expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1367;  ex- 
pressed by  subjv.  of  desire,  1553;  ex- 
pressed by  imper.,  1571 ;  expr^sed  l^ 
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Concession  —  continued, 
fut.f  1620 ;  coordinated  member  equiva- 
lent to  clause  of,  1702,  1710;  rel.  sen- 
tences of,  1824-iS^o;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quod,  1843  ?  expressed 
by  sentence  wiUi  quamauam,  1900 ; 
expressed  by  sentence  with  quamvis, 
1904 ;  expressed  by  sentence  with 
quamlibet,  1907;  expressed  by  sen- 
tence with  ut,  n5,  1963;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  etsi,  tametsi,  &c., 
2116;  expressed  by  piartic.,  2295;  ille 
(quidem),  hie,  is,  iste  in,  2361. 
Concessive, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  tense  of, 
after  secondary,  1756 ;  cum,  1876-1880 ; 
Ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  1938 ;  protases,  2116; 
conjunctions  and  advs.,  use  of,  2133, 
2150-2153. 
Conclusion, 

introduced  by  errO,  itaque,  igitur, 
2158;  see  Conditional. 
Concrete, 

substs.,  defined,  5. 
Condemning, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  12S0-1282:  with 
abl.,  1280-1282;  with  quod,  1852. 
Conditional, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  subjv.  of 
ind.  disc,  and  attraction  in,  1 722 ;  subjv. 
of  repeated  action  in,  1 730 ;  wish  in  form 
of,  with  si,  5  si,  1546;  unchanged  after 
primary  tense,  1753;  with  si,  si  fOrte, 
for  indirect  question,  1777;  rel.  sen- 
tences equivalent  to,  181 2;  cum  sen- 
tences equivalent  to,  1859 ;  'expressed  by 
ut,  nS  .  ,  •  sic,  proviso,  1964. 

Periods,  2D16-2021;  development  of, 
2016;  words  introducing  prot.,  2019- 
2021 ;  clas.ses  of,  2022-2024. 

Indeterminate  protases,  2025-2090; 
indie,  use,  2025-2071. 

Present  indicative  in  prot.,  2026-2033 ; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2026;  with 
apod,  in  perf .  indie,  2027 ;  with  apod,  in 
impf.  indie,  2028 ;  with  apod,  in  plup. 
inoic,  2029 ;  with  apod,  in  fut.,  2030 ; 
with  apod,  in  fut.  perf.,  2031:  with 
apod,  m  imper.,  2C32;  with  apod,  in 
pres.  subjv.,  203^. 

Perfect  indicative  in  prot,  2034'-204i ; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  20^4;  with 
apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2035  >  ^^^"  ^V^' 
in  plup.  indie,  2036 ;  with  apod,  in  fut., 
2037  ;  with  apod,  m  imper.,  2038 ;  witli 
apod,  in  pres.  subjv.,  2039 ;  with  apod. 


Conditional  —  continutd. 
in  impf.  subjv.,  2040;   with  apod,  in 
plup.  subjv.,  20^1. 

Imperfect  indicative  in  prot,  2042- 
2047 ;  with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2042 ; 
with  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2043;  with 
ap{>d.  in  impf.  indie,  20^4 ;  with  apod, 
in  fut.,  2045 ;  with  apod,  m  pres.  subjv., 
2046 ;  with  apod,  in  impf.  subjv.,  2047. 

Pluperfect  indicative  in  prot,  2048- 
2051 ;  with  apod  in  pres.  indie,  20^8; 
witn  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2049;  with 
apod,  in  impf.  indie,  2050 ;  with  apod, 
in  impf.  subjv.,  2051. 

Future  in  prot.,  2052-20^8;  with 
apod,  in  pres.  mdie,  20^2 ;  with  apod, 
in  perf.  indie,  2053  '•>  ^'^'^  apod,  in  tut., 
2054;  with  aixxt  in  fut.  perf.,  2055  ; 
with  apod,  in  imper.,  2056 ;  with  apod, 
in  pres.  subjv.,  2057;  with  apod,  in 
pert,  subjv.,  2058. 

Future  perfect  in  prot.,  2059-2064; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2059;  with 
apod,  m  perf.  indie,  2060 ;  with  apod, 
in  fut.,  2061 ;  with  apod,  in  fut.  perf., 
2062;  with  apod,  in  imper.,  2063 ;  with 
apod,  in  pres.  subjv.,  2064. 

General,  2034,  2035,  2044,  2050, 2054, 
2069-2071;  special  uses,  2065-2067; 
nOn,  si  .  .  .  2067 ;  with  miror,  mi- 
rum  est,  2068;  use  of  subjv.  for  in- 
die, 2069-2071. 

Indeterminate  protases,  subjv.  use, 
2072-2090 ;  indie  for  subjv.  in  expres- 
sions of  ability,  duty,  &c.,  2074;  ^'Oti' 
occurrent  action  viewed  as  occurrent, 
2075. 

Prot.  in  pres.  subjw,  2076-2083  (  prot. 
in  perf.  subiv.,  20S4-2088 ;  apod,  in  pres. 
subjv.,  2076,  2o8d;  apod,  in  porf.  subjv., 
2077,  2o8p  ;  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2078 ; 
apod,  in  nit.,  2079,  2086 :  apod,  in  tut 
perf.,  2080;  apod,  in  periphnistic,  2081, 
2087  f  apod,  in  impf.  subjv.,  2082, 2088 ; 
apod,  in  plup.  subjv.,  200^  ;  conversion 
to  past  time,  2089 ;  periods  of  exempli- 
fication, 2054,  20^. 

Protases  of  action  non-occurrent,  2024, 
2091 -2 1 08;  force  of  tenses,  2091-2093; 
prot.  in  impf.  subjv.,  2094-2097 ;  prot. 
m  plup.  subjv.,  2096,  2098-2107;  peri- 
phrastic prot.,  210S;  apod,  in  impf. 
subjv.,  2094,  2098,  2108  ;  apod,  in  plup. 
subjv.,  2095,  ^<^t  2108;  apod,  in  pres. 
subjv.,  209i5 ;  periphrastic  apod.,  2097, 
2100;  apod,  in  impf.  indie.,  2101,  2102, 
2104,  2106;  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2101, 
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Conditional — continued, 
2 103-2105  ;  apod,  in  plup.  indie,  2104, 
2107. 

Variation  of  prot.,  2109-2111 ;  varia- 
tion of  apod.,  21 12-2115 ;  forms  whicli 
apod,  may  take,  2018;  coordinated 
member  equivalent  to  prot.,  1574,  1701 ; 
imper.  as  prot.,  1574;  prot.  expressed 
by  abl.  abs.,  2295  ;  prot  expressed  by 
partic,  2295  >  conditional  comparisons, 
21 17-2122 ;  protases  in  ind.  disc.,  2326- 
2329 ;  apodoses  in  ind.  disc.,  21^0-2334 ; 
sentence,  quisquam  and  ullus  in, 
2402. 

Conjujgfation, 

defined,  397 ;  of  sum,  744-7^0 ;  of 
possum,  7^4,  731-753;  o(  dOi  744» 
754-757 ;  of  bib5,  8cr6,  sistd,  744, 
758 ;  of  inquam,  759-761 ;  of  co, 
759,  762-767 ;  of  queo,  nequeO,  759, 
768;  of  cdO,  769-771 ;  of  void,  772- 
774  ;  of  nOlO,  77\771'777  \  of  mftlS, 
7721  778,  779;  of  ferO,  772,  780,  781; 
of  verbs  in  -ere  (third  coniug.),  782- 
784 ;  of  aiO,  785-^87  ;  of  fio,  785,  788- 
790 ;  of  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere,  784-791 ;  of 
verbs  in  -Are  (first  conjug.)|  792,  793 ; 
of  verbs  in  -€re  (sec.  conjug.),  794, 
71,5 ;  of  verbs  in  -ire  (fourth  conjug.), 
7961  797 ;  of  deponent  verbs,  798-801 ; 
of  periphrastic  forms,  802-804;  see 
Stems,  Person,  Formation. 

Conjunctional, 

see  Conjunctive. 

Conjunctions, 

defined,  13 ;  origin  of,  696 ;  copula- 
tive, use  of,  X644-1661,  1687-1602, 
1881,  2113-2140 ;  combination  of  differ- 
ent, 1662-1606;  disjunctive,  use  of, 
1667-1675,  2133-2149;  adversative,  use 
of,  1676-1686,  2133,  2150-2153;  post- 
positive, 1676 ;  quamquam  as,  1899, 
1900;  quamvis  as,  1904,  1905;  qui, 
1976;  concessive,  use  of,  2133,  2150- 
2153;  causal  ana  illative,  use  of,  2133, 
2154-2158 ;  affirmative  coordination, 
2159;  see  Connectives. 

Conjimctive, 

particle  sentences,  1838-2122;  intro- 
duced by  quod,  quia,  1838-1858  ;  by 
nOn  quod,  ndn  quO,  &c.,  1S55 ;  by 
cum,  1859-18S1 ;  by  quoniam,  1882- 
1884;  by  quotiCns,  quotiCnscum- 
que,  1885-1S87;  by  quam,  1888- 
1898;  by  quantus,  ut,  1892;  by 
4uamquam,  1899-1902;  by  quam- 


Conjunctive  —  continued, 
vis,  1903-1906;  by  quamlibet,  1907; 
by  tamquam,  1908-1910 ;  by  quem- 
admodum,  1908 ;  by  antequam, 
priusquam,  1011-1921;  by  pridi€ 
quam,  postriaiS  quam,  1922;  by 
postquam,  ub!,  ut,  cum  pnmum, 
i923-»234 »  by  uti,  ut,  n€,  i935->97o ; 
by  ubi,  1971 ;  by  qu5,  qui,  1972- 
1976;  by  quant5,  1973;  by  quO- 
minus,  1977,  1978 ;  by  qu5  sCtius, 
1979;  by  quin,  1980-1996:  by  dum, 
d6nec,  quoad,  quamdiG,  1901- 
2009;  by  modo,  2003;  bv  quanciO, 
quandSque,  2010-2014 ;  by  si,  nisi, 
&c.,  201 5-21 1 5  ;  by  etsi,  tametsi, 
tamenetsi,  etiamsi,  si,  2116;  by 
quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam  si,  &c., 
2117-2122;  particle  sentences,  in  ind. 
disc,  2315,  2317,  2319. 

Connection, 

of  the  parts  of  sentence,  1636-1692 ;  of 
sentences  or  periods,  2123-2159;  rela- 
tionship, &c.,  words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 

Connectives, 

compound  sentence  without,  1636- 
1642;  separate  sentences  or  periods 
without,  2124-2127;  relatives  as,  2131 ; 
demonstrative  and  determinative  words 
as,  2129,  2i';o;  concessive  words  as, 
2 1 50-2 1 53 ;  disjunctive  words  as,  1667- 
*675,  2134-2149;  copulative  words  as, 
1644-166X,  2134-2149;  adversative 
words  as,  1676-1686,  2150-2153;  other 
words  than  conjunctions  as,  1 68V- 1692; 
causal  wq^ds  as,  2 154-2 158;  illativt 
words  as,  21 54-21 58;  affirmative  coor 
dination,  2159. 

Consecutive, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  tense  of^ 
after  secondary,  1 757-1 759;  comple- 
mentary, 1948,  X965-1969;  pure,  1948, 
1970. 

Consonants, 

cons,  and  vowel  i  and  u,  21-24  ;  z  a 
double  cons.,  how  sounded,  47 ;  z  makes 
long  syllable.  168;  doubled  cons.,  how 
written  and  how  pronounced,  48;  dou- 
bled, never  ends  a  word,  139 ;  doubled, 
makes  long  svllable,  168 ;  pronunciation 
of,  44-49;  classification  of,  50-54;  ta> 
ble  of,  54;  cons,  changes,  11 4-1 54, 
see  Substitution,  Develojpment, 
Disappearance,  Assimilation, 
Dissimilation, Interchange;  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  how  affecting 
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Consonants  —continued, 
preceding  short  vowd,  169;  cons,  roots, 
defined,  188;  cons.  5tenis  of  substs., 
decl.  (u,  467-512,  see  Declension; 
cons,  stems  of  substs.,  general  rules  of 
gender  of,  570-584 ;  cons,  stems  of 
adjs.,  decl.  of,  621-626,  467-512,  see 
Declension. 
Contempt, 

expressed  by  diminutives,  269;  ex- 
pressed by  nesciS  quid,  &c.,  1789; 
expressed  by  hie,  2350;  expressed  by 
iste,  2357 ;  expressed  by  homo,  2365  ; 
expressed  by  quidam,  2393. 
Continued  action, 

tenses  of,   1587,   1594,    1610,  2218; 
with  cum,  1864,  1865;  see  Incom- 
plete action. 
Continuous, 

sounds,  defined,  ci;   classified,  54; 
subst.  stems  in,  decl.  of,  481-493. 
Contraction, 

of  vowels,  97-101;   of  verb  forms, 
885-893;  in  versification,  2518. 
Contrary  to  fact, 

see  Non-occurrent. 
Contrasts, 

asyndeton  in,    1640;    introduced  by 
et,  2140;  hie  and  ille  in,  2352;  ipse 
in,  2^74,  2375. 
Convictmfi^, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1280-1282;  with 


abl.,  1 280-1 282 
Coordination, 

of  sentences,  105  5-1060,  1636;  asyn- 
detic, 1 63  7- 1 642 ;  constructfons,  history 
of,  1603I1695,  1705,  1706.  1740,  19^7; 
treated,  1636-1692;  without  connective, 
1636-1642;  with  copulative  conjunc- 
tions, 1643-1666;  with  disjunctive  con- 
junctions, 1667-1675 ;  with  adversative 
conjunctions,  1676-1686  ;  with  other 
words  as  connectives,  1687-1692 ;  inter- 
mediate coordinate  sentence,  treated, 
*  693- 1 7 13;  coordination  instead  of  ace. 
and  innn.,  1696;  question  or  exclama- 
tion in.  1697 ;  instead  of  rd.  sentence, 
1698;  instead  of  temporal  expression, 
1699;  instead  of  result  clause,  1700 ;  in- 
steid  of  condition,  1701, 2110;  instead  of 
concessive  clause,  1702 ;  instead  of 
causal  clause,  1703;  instead  of  compar. 
clause  with  ut,  1704;  subjv.  of  desire 
in,  1705;  n€  in,  1706;  with  verbs  of 
wishing,  1707;  with  verbs  of  request, 
exhortation,  command,  &c.,  1708;  with 


Coordination  —  contiHued, 
oportet,  optumum  est,  &c,  1709; 
with  permittO,  concCdO,  sinG,  li- 
'  cet,  1710;  with  cav€,  &c.,  171 1 ;  with 
cedo,  d6,  persuaded,  cQr6,  fac, 
&c.,  1712;  with  verbs  In  general,  1713; 
of  questions,  1787;  of  imper.,  1787, 
1710-171J;  of  rd.  sentence  with  subst., 
adj.,  or  jiartic..  1820 ;  of  tfX,  sen- 
tences, 1832,  1833:  affirmative,  2159; 
expressed  by  quamquam,  etsi, 
tametti,  2153 ;  expressed  by  quippe, 
1690. 

Copulative, 

words,  use  of,  1644-1661,  1687-1602, 
1881,  2133-2149;  combination  oldittei> 
ent,  1662-1666. 

Correlative, 

proDs.,  table  of,  695,  1831 ;  advs., 
table  of,  711,  1 831;  sentences,  1831; 
idcircO,  ideO,  &c.,  1855,  i8si8; 
quoniam  . . .  continue,  &c.,  1883; 
quotiSns  . . .  totiCns,  &&,  1886; 
quam . . .  tam,  &c.,  1889, 1890;  tam- 
quam  . . .  sic,  ita,  1908;  ut . . .  ita, 
item,  &c.,  1937;  adversative,  ut .  .  . 
ita,  sic,  1938;  conditional,  ut,  nC  .  .  . 
sic,  1964;  tantus  . . .  ut,  &&,  1970; 
qu5  . . .  eO,  hOc,  1973;  quantO  . . . 
tantO,  1973;  dum  . . .  subitO,  re- 
pente,  iam,  &c.,  1995;  dum,  &c., 
. . .  tamdia,  &c.,  1999;  dum,  &c., 
.  . .  flsque,  &c,  2004:  quandO  . . . 
tum,  2011;  sic  . . .  st  2013;  si . . . 
igitur,  &C.,  2018, 2067;  etsi,  &c. . . . 
tamen,  2116;  lacking  in  apod.,  1890, 

Correption,  2517. 
Costing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  abL, 
1388-1392. 
Countries, 

names  of,  in  plur.,  1107;  in  ace.  with 
expressions  of  motion,  116 1;  used  ad- 
jectivdy,  1233;  abl.  of,  attached  to  a 
subst.,  1309 ;  denoting  place  from  which, 
'309.  '3Jo;  place  in  or  at  which,  1336, 
«347. 
Cretic. 

defined,  2521;  rhythms,  2691-2697. 
Curses, 

duim,  &c  in,  ^56. 
Customary, 

action,  expressed  by  pres.,  1588;  ex- 
pressed by  impf.,  1596. 
Cyclic  feet,  2523. 
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Dactyl, 

defined,  2521;  cyclic,  2523. 
Dactylic, 

rhythms,  2555-2580;  hexameter, 
2556-2569;  pentameter,  2570-2576; 
tetrameter  acatalectic,  2577;  tetrame- 
ter catalectic,  2578;  trimeter  catalectic, 

2579- 
Dactylo-trochaic  rhythms, 

2675-2681. 
Danger, 

expressions  of,  with  ut,  n€  clauses, 
1957,  1958- 
Dates, 

expressed  by  abl.,  1307;  expressed  by 
loc.,  1307,  1331;  cardinals  and  ordinals 
in,  2419;  marked  by  names  of  consuls, 
2419. 
Dative  case, 

defined,  419;  plur.,  how  formed,  428 ; 
lacking,  see  Defective ;  forms  in  -bus 
for  older  -bfis,  59;  -bOs  retained,  67. 

-ft-  stems,  in  -i,  618-620,  656,  693; 
in  -eis,  440,  443 ;  in  -is  for  -us,  440 ; 
in  -Sis  and  -Sis,  441 ;  in  -ftbus,  443; 
inscriptional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns, 
444. 

-o-  stems,  in  -!,  618-620, 6;6, 693  :  in 
-Sis,  -§is,  -5is,  458;  in  -5bu8,  464; 
inscriptional  forms,  465;  Greek  nouns, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -€.  501,  507; 
inscriptional  forms,  507;  Greek  nouns, 
508-512. 

-i-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  564; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-U-  stems,  in  -ubus,  592;  inscrip- 
tional forms,  593. 

-€-  stems,  in  -i,  602,  606;  In  -i, 
606;  sing.,  of  r5s,  fidSs,  160,  602. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  tQ,  sui,  651 :  of  meus, 
tuus,  suus,  6;^,  654;  of  hie,  663- 
66^:  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668;  of  illic, 
istic,  670;  of  is,  672-674,  160;  of 
idem,  677,  678;  of  qui,  quls,  688, 
690. 

Uses  of,  117^-1225;  general,  1175- 
II7Q. 

The  complementary,  1180-1218;  as 
essential  complement,  1180-1204;  as 
optional  complement,  1205-1218  ;  made 
subj.  in  pass.,  1480,  1181 ;  with  verbs  of 
intrans.  use  denoting  state,  disposition, 


feeling.  Quality,  11 8 1,  118^,  118 s  ;   with 
sum  and  a  pred.  noun,  1 183 ;  with  verbs 


Dative  ^9A^  ^  continued, 
of  union,  contention,  difference,  1186, 
1357 ;  with  verbs  combined  with  ad- 
versum,  obviam,  praestS,  bene, 
male,  satis,  1187;  with  verbs  of 
intrans.  use  compounded  with  a  prep., 
1188-1191:  with  verbs  of  trans,  use, 
1 1 92;  with  verbs  of  trans,  use  com- 
pounded with  a  prep.,  1 194-1 199;  with 
adjs.,  1200-1204 ;  with  verbs  of  trars, 
or  intrans.  use  to  denote  person  or  thing 
interested,  benefited,  harmed,  1205, 
131^;  with  similis,  1204;  with  inter- 
jections, 1206;  with  sentences,  1207;^ 
with  verbs  denoting  warding  tfjf,  rob^ ' 
bing^  ridding^  1209;  with  verbs  of 
motion,  1210 ;  emotional,  121 1 ;  of  pos- 
sessor, 1212-1216,  1478,  2181,  22^3; 
with  compounds  of  sum,  1212;  with 
mih!  est  ndmen,  &c.,  1213,  1214 ; 
of  the  doer  of  an  action,  1215,  1216, 
1478,  2181,  2243;  of  relation,  1217, 
1218. 

The  predicative,  1219-1224^  of  ten- 
dency or  result,  1219-1222;  with  verbs 
of  considering  or  accounting,  1 222 ;  of 
purpose  or  intention,  1223-1225. 

Double,  1213,  1214,  1219-1225;  com- 
bined with  ace,  iipo,  1201,  1214,  1221, 
1224;  combined  with  nom.,  1213,  1214, 
1221,  1224;  attached  to  subst,  1183, 
1208,  1225;  used  with  c5nscius, 
1265 ;  with  rCfert,  1278  ;  with  imper- 
sonal verbs  in  pass.,  1181 ;  pred.  noun 
in,  2214  ;  of  gerundive  construction  and 
gerund,  2254-2257 ;  supine  in  -Q  as, 
2269;  following  supine  in  -um,  2272; 
with  idem,  2373. 
Decasyllabic  Alcaic,  2663. 
Declarations, 

neg.  adv.  in,  1443;  indie,  used  in, 
1493  V  verbal  expressions  denoting  abil- 
ity, duty,  propriety,  necessity,  &c.  in, 
1495-1497 ;  confounded  with  questions 
and  exclamations,  1502;  subj  v.  used  in, 
1540-1562;  expressed  by  indie,  in  rel. 
sentence,  1813;  expressed  by  quod, 
1838. 
Declarative, 

sentence,  defined,  1025  ;  in  ind.  disc, 
mood  of,  2312. 
Declension, 

defined,  397. 

Substantives,  432-607;  -ft-  stems, 
432-445  ;  -a-  stems,  Greek  nouns,  444, 
445;  -o-  stems,  446-466;  -o-  stems. 
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Declension  —  continued, 
Greek  nouns,  466 ;  cons,  stems,  467-512 ; 
guttural  mute  stems  (-g-,  -C-),  471- 
473  ;  lingual  mute  stems  (-d-,  -t-), 
474-478;  labial  mute  stems  (-b-,  -p-), 
479,  4S0;  stems  in  -1-,  -n-,  481-486; 
stems  in  -r-,  -8-,  487-493;  stems  in 
-U-  or  -V-,  494;  cons,  stems,  Greek 
nouns,  508-512;  case  endings  of  cons, 
stems, 495-507, see  Nominative,  &c. ; 
-i-  stems.  513-569;  parisyllables  with 
nom.  in  -is,  517-522 ;  parisyllables  with 
nom.  in  -§3,523,  52^ ;  parisyllables  with 
stems  in  -bn-,  -en-,  -tri-,  525 ;  pari- 
syllabic  neuters  with  nom.  in  -e,  526-528; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -Cl-,  531 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -di-,  532  ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ti-,  533 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -bi-,534 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -pi-,  535  ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -li-,  536 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ri-,  537, 
538 ;  imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -81-, 
539;  -'"  stems,  Greek  nouns,  565; 
case  endings  of  -i-  stems,  540-564,  see 
Nominative,  &c. ;  -u-  stems,  585- 
595  J  "S"  stems,  596-607. 

Adjectives,  608-643,  432-569;  stems 
in  -o-  and  -ft-  ('  three  endings '),  613- 
620,  432-466 ;  cons,  stems  of  '  two  end- 
ings'(the  compar.),  621-623,  503,505, 
507  ;  cons,  stems  of  *  one  ending,'  624- 
626,  467-512,  561 ;  -i-  stems,  627-636, 
529-^69 ;  adis.  used  as  substs.,  558, 
561  ;  numeral  adjs.,  637-643. 

Present  participles,  632,  633,  560, 
562-564. 

Pronouns,  644-694;  personal,  644- 
651 ;  reflexive,  644-651 ;  possess.,  652- 
655;  demonstrative,  656-670;  deter- 
minative, 656-659,671-675  ;  of  identity, 
656-659,  676-678 ;  intensive,  656-659, 
679,  680;  rel.,  interrogative,  inddf., 
656-659.  681-694. 

See  Gender,  Number,  Case. 
Decreeing, 

see  Resolve. 
Defective, 

substs.,  in  number,  416,  417,  see  also 

477,  489.  493.  5»8.  523'  524.  534,  545 ; 
words  of  4th  decl.,  no  smg.,  588 ;  words 
of  5th  decl.,  no  plur.,  597, 600 ;  in  case, 
430 ;  cases  lacking  in  3rd  dec!.,  473-545  J 
cases  lacking  in  4th  decl.,  588;  cases 
lacking  in  5th  decl.,  597,  600,  604-607  ; 
adjs.,  in  number,  627  ;  in  case,  430,431, 
356 ;  cases  lacking  in  cons,  stems,  472, 


Defective  —  continued, 
623-626;  cases  lacking  in  -i-  stems, 
53«-537i  627,  634-636;  in  comparison, 
356-360 ;  advs.,  in  comparison,  363, 
364;  prons.,  in  case,  692 ;  verbs,  805-S17, 
900,  905»  907,  922-1019. 
Defining, 

ace.,  1140-1146,  1173,  M75« 
Definite, 

perf.,  use  of,  1602,   160^-1613;  se- 
quence of,  171 7,  1754 ;  see  Perfect. 

Time,  in  cum  sentences,  1861-1867 ; 
in  sentences  with  ub!,  ut,  simul  at- 
qw«»  >933i  »934- 
Definition, 

gen.  of,  1 25 5-1 259;  perf.  subjv.  in, 
with  antequam,  1913. 
Degree, 

denoted  by  advs.,  1438 ;  of  compar- 
ison, see  Comparison ;  of  difference, 
see  Difference. 
Delaying, 

verbs    of.    with    quin,    1986;    see 
Hindering. 
Deliberating, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774, 
Deliberation, 

questions  of,  in  pres.  ind.,  1531 ;  in 
fut.,  1^31,  1623;  in  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordmate  sentence,  1731 ;  tense  of, 
in  secondary  sentence,  1753  ;  in  indirect 
question,  1786,  1774. 
Deliver, 

see  Free. 
Demanding. 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1 1 7 1 ;  with  ace.  and  prepositional  phrase, 
1x70 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2194. 
Demonstrative, 

prons.,  decl.  of,  656-670;  agreement 
of,  1095-1098,  see  Agreement ;  with 
a  compar.,  1326;  omitted  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1798 ;  as  connectives,  2128-2130 ; 
correlative  prons.,  1831 ;  use  of  hic, 
2347-2355;  «»se  of  iste,  2356,  2357; 
use  of  ille,  2358-2364 ;  see  nic,  &c. ; 
advs.,  711. 
Denominative, 

defined,  19S;  substs.,  246-279,  226, 
227,  2J2;  adjs.,  298-360,  287;  verbs, 
formation  of,  365-375,  839,  840 ;  mflec- 
tion  of,  792-797  :  list  of,  987-1022,  see 
Verbs,  Formation. 
Dependent, 

see  Subordinate. 
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Deponents, 

defined,  725,  i486;  imper.  of,  297, 
731;  prin.  parts  of,  735;  how  desig- 
nated, 736,  737 ;  inflection  of,  79S-801 ; 
in  -i,  list  of;  977-986 ;  act.  forms  of, 
79S ;  with  act.  and  pass,  endings,  800, 
1488, 148^ ;  semi-deponents,  Soi,  1488 ; 
perf.  partic.  of,  with  act.  and  pass,  mean- 
ing, 907,  1364,  1492;  with  reflexive, 
pass.,  or  reciprocal  force,  1487;  with 
pass,  meaning,  1490;  pass,  of,  how 
expressed,  1491. 
Deprive, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  1302-1306. 
Descending  rhythms,  2528. 
Descriptions, 

Impf.  in,  1590;   asyndeton  in,  1639; 
in  indie,  in  rel.  sentence,   1813  ;   ex- 
pressed by  abl.  abs.,  1367 ;   expressed 
by  partic,  2295. 
Desiderative, 

verbs,   definition   and  formation  of, 
375 ;  dacctive,  8io. 
Desire, 

subjv.  of,  1 540-1 553;  in  coordina- 
tion, 1705-1713;  in  rel.  sentences 
of  purpose,  18 17;  in  sentences  with 
potius  quam,  &c.,  1897 ;  in  sen- 
tences of  purpose  with  ut,  1947;  in 
sentences  with  dum,  2005. 

Verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286 ;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1950 ;  with  ace.  and  infln., 
2189-2102,  2228. 
See  Wish,  Wishing,  Desirous. 
Desirous, 

adjs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263,  1264. 
Determinative, 

compounds,  defined  and  classified, 
382-384. 

Pronouns.,  decl.  of,  656-659, 671-675  ; 
agreement  of,  1094-1008,  see  Agree- 
ment; omitted  in  rel.  sentence,  1798; 
as  connectives,  2128-2130;  correlative 
prons.,  1831 ;  use  and  force  of,  2365- 
2370,  2361 ;  see  is. 
Adverbs,  711. 
Development, 

of  vowel  before  cons.,  89;  of  vowel 
between  consonants,  90 ;  ol  cons.,  1 20, 
121 ;  p  between  m  and  8,  m  and  t,  120 ; 
n  before  s,  121. 
Diaeresis, 

defined,  2542,  2543 ;  bucolic,  2559. 
Dialysis,  2501. 
Diastole,  2505. 


Dicolic  verses,  2535. 

Difference, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1 186 ;  amount  of, 
abl.  of,  i393-'399»  i'53.  "54.  »459,scc 
Extent;  quo  .  .  .  eS,  1973. 

Difficult, 

adjs.  meaning,  with  supine   in  -ti, 
2274. 
Diiambus, 

defined,  2522. 
Dimeter, 

defined,    2536;    iambic,   2617-2623; 
trochaic,  2643-2646 ;  anapaestic,  2687- 
2689 ;  cretic,  2697 ;  bacchiac,  2704. 
Diminutive, 

substs.,   suffixes    forming,    267-278; 
meanings  of,  267-270 ;  gender  of,  270 ; 
adjs.,  339,  340;  formed  from  compar. 
stems,  340;  advs.,  341. 
Diphthongs, 

defined,  39 ;  the,  41 ;  origin  of,  ^o,  99; 
pronunciation  of,  42,  41;  quantity  of, 
39,  158;  quantity  of,  before  a  vowel, 
158 ;  ei  in  inscriptions  to  denote  i,  29. 

Diphthong  decay,  80-S8;  change  of 
au,  81 ;  change  of  ou,  82 ;  chance 
of  eu,  83 ;  change  of  ai,  ae,  84-So ; 
change  otai,  86;  change  of  oi,  oe,  87 ; 
change  of  ei,  86-88,  764,  789. 
Dipodv, 

defined,  2531;  iambic,  2624;  trochaic, 
2649 ;  logaoedic,  2655-2658. 
Direct, 

compound,  defined,  377,  see  Com- 
position; quotation,  172J,  see  Quo- 
tations ;    discourse,    defined,    2308 ; 
question,  see  Questions. 
Direction, 


expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1551 ;  in- 
dduced  .by  uti,  Ut,  ne,  &c..  1^7; 
expressed  by  fut.,  1624 ;  verbs  of,  subjv. 


coordinated  with,  1708 ;  introduced  by 
proinde,  proin,  2157* 
Disadvantage, 

dat.  of,  1178,  I205-I2I0, 
Disappearance, 

of  vowel,  91-96 ;  initial,  92 ;  medial, 
03-95;    final,  96;   of  cons.,   122-143; 
initial,  123-125;  medial,  126-138,659; 
final,  139-143.  426,  648,  705. 
Disapprobation, 

questions  of,   1566-1569;    expressed 
by  infin.,  2216. 
Disjunctive, 

words,  use  of,  1667-1675,  2133-3149. 
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Displeasing, 

expressions    of,    case    with,     1181- 
1185. 
Dispondee,  2522. 
Disproportion, 

expressed   by   positive,    1454;     ex- 
pressed by  compair.,  1460,  1461 ;  com- 
par.    denoting,   followed    by    quam, 
quam  ut,  quam  qui,  1896. 
Dissimilation, 

of  two  vowels,  105,  75,  112, 452,  653, 
827;  of  vowel  and  cons.,  105,  75,  112, 
452,  653,  827;  of  two  consonants,  152- 
'54- 
Distance, 

designations  of,  abl.  of  intervillum 
and  spatium  in,  1399;   see  Space, 
Time. 
Distich, 

defined,  2545  ;  elegiac,  2573. 
Distress, 

mental,  verbs  of,  with  gen.,   1283- 
1286 ;  with  loc.  and  abl.,  1339,  1344. 
Distributive, 

numerals,  suffix  of,  317 ;  decl.  of,  643 ; 
list  of,  2404,  2405 ;  some  forms  of, 
2418;  uses  of,  2420-2422;  words,  with 
plur.  subst.,  ic8o;  with  sing,  and  plur. 
verb,  1080. 
Disyllabic, 

preps.,  position   of,   1434 ;    perfects 
and   perf.  partic,  quantity   of   penult 
vowel  of,  2434-2436. 
Ditrochee,  2522. 
Doer, 

of  action,  expressed  by  dat.,   121 5, 
1216,   1478,  2181,  2243;  expressed  by 
abl.  with  ab,  1318,  1476,  1477,  2243; 
expressed  by  abl.  alone,  1319,  1477. 
Doing, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,  intro- 
ducing coincident   action,   1850;    with 
qui,  1826;  with  cum,  1874. 
Double, 

questions,  see  Alternative ;  class, 
of  rhythms,  2527. 
Doubt, 

questions  of,  in  pres.  indie,  1531; 
in  fut.j  1531,  1623;  m  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1731 ;  tense  of,  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1753;  *'^  indirect 
question,  1786;  fOrtasse,  &c.,  and 
subjv.,  1554;  verbs  of,  loc.  and  abl. 
with,  1339,  1344;  indirect  question 
with,  1774;   with  quin,  1986. 


Dreading, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  12S6. 
Dual,  41^. 
Dubitative, 

see  Appeal. 
Duration, 

of  time,  denoted  by  ace.,  11 51-1 156, 
1475 ;  3^cc*  ^^1  combined  with  a  second 
ace,  1174;  denoted  by  abl.,  135$. 
Duty, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  1495- 
1497;  in  conditional  periods,  2074, 
2101. 

Easy, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2252; 
with  supine  in  -ti,  2274. 
Ecthlipsis,  2493. 
Effect. 

suffixes  denoting,  213, 217,  224,  241. 
Effort, 

see  Striving. 
Elegiac  distich,  2573. 
Elegiambus,  2680,  2681. 
Elision, 

within   a   word,    97,   102;    betvreen 
words,   2481-2495;    at   end   of  verse, 
2533.  2568. 
Emotion, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,   aula,   185 1; 
with  cum,  1851,  1875;  ^'^  ^^^*  ^d 
infin.,  2187,    2188,  2184;    with   perf. 
infin..  2231. 
Emotional  dative,  1211. 
Emphasising, 

ace,  1140-1146,  1173,  1475- 
Enclitics, 

the,  179;  defined,  179;  accent  of, 
179;  quantity  of,  2433;  -met,  650, 
655;  -pte,  655;  -ce,  662,  663,  669, 
670,  2015 ;»  dum,  with  imper.,  1573, 
1992;  at  end  of  verse,  2568;  see  -que, 
&c. 
End, 

of  motion,  see  Motion. 
Endeavour, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Endings, 

case,  function  of,  398;  lacking,  in 
prons.,  645 ;  of  nouns  and  verbs,  short- 
ened, 59-*i  ;  retained  long,  63-68; 
*  one,*  *  two,'  *  three,*  adjs.  of,  see 
Adjectives;  see  Person,  Declen- 
sion, Sufi&x. 
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Enlargement, 

of   simple   sentence,  1037-1054;   of 
subj.,  1038-1047;  of  pred.,  1048-1054. 
Entreaty, 

expressed  by  impor.,  1571 ;  verbs  of, 
subjv.  coordinated  with,  1708. 
Enumerative  asyndeton,  2126. 
Envy, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181. 
Epicenes,  411. 
Epistolary, 

impf.,  1601 ;  plup.,  1616. 
Epitrite,  2522. 
Equal  class, 

of  rhythms,  2527. 
Essential, 

complement,  sec  Complement. 
Ethical, 

see  Emotional. 
Euripidean  verse,  2644-2646. 
Ezchanee, 

abl.  (rf,  1 388-1 392. 
Exclamation, 

nom.  of,  1 1 17;  ace.  of,  1149,  1150, 
2112 ;  gen.  of,  1295;  verbal  expressions 
denoting  ability,  duty,  propriety,  neces- 
sity in,  1^95-1497;  indie,  in,  1499; 
confounded  with  questions  and  decla- 
rations, 1 502 ;  introduced  by  prons.  and 
unde,  ubl,  quO,  cGr,  qui,  quin, 
quam^  quandO,  quotiens,  1526, 
1527;  mtroduced  by  ut,  1528;  two  or 
more  exclamations  with  one  verb,  1530; 
as  member  of  coordinate  sentence,  1697; 
subordinate,  or  indirect,  1773,  see 
Questions ;  mirum  quantum, 
&c.,  1790;  in  apod,  of  conditional 
sentence,  201S;  infin.  of,  2216. 
Exclamatory, 

sentence,    defined,    1025;    questions, 
i566-i;69. 
Exemplification, 

periods  of,  2054,  2090. 
Exhortation, 

intimated  by  question,  1531;  ex- 
pressed by  subjv.,  1547-15  31;  intro- 
duced by  utl,  ut,  ne,  nCmO,  nihil, 
&c.,  1547;  expressed  by  imper.,  1571; 
express^  by  tut.,  1624;  verl»  of,  siiojv. 
coordinated  with,  1708. 
Expectation, 

expressions  of,  with  si,  si  fOrte, 
1777 ;  see  Hope. 
Explanatory, 

cum,  1859,  1874-1880. 


Explosives,  51. 

Extent, 

of  space,  denoted  by  ace,  ii5i>ii56, 
1475 ;  ace.  of,  combined  with  a  second 
ace,  1 1 74;  with  verbs  of  surpassing, 
139S. 

Faithful, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 
Favour, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181, 1182. 
Fearing, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774, 
1959;  with  ut,  n6  clauses,  1957,  1958; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  1959;  with  comply 
mentary  infin.,  1959,  2169. 
Peeling, 

verbs  of,  with  ace,  1139;  with  gen., 
1283-1286;  with  loc.  and  abl.,  1339, 
1344  ;  animi  with  verbs  and  adjs.  of, 
■339;  see  Emotion,  Mental  dis- 
tress, &c. 
Feet, 

metrical,   defined,   2519;     kinds   of, 
2521,    2522;    cyclic,    2523;    irrational, 
2524;  groups  of,  2531,  2532. 
Feminine, 

gender,   eeneral   rules   of,  407;   for 
cons,  and  -I-  stems,  577-581 ;  caesura, 
2557. 
Figures  of  prosody,  2473-2510. 
Final, 

disappearance,  of  vowel,  96 ;  of  cons., 
I39-M3- 

Syllaible,  vowel  of,  shortened,  57,  59- 
61;  retained  long,  6^-68;  with  accent, 
17^;  quantity  of,  2437-2457;  of  verse, 
syllaba  ancepSy  2533,  2534. 

e  from  o  or  i,  71 ;  short  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  word  beginning  with  two  con- 
sonants or  double  cons.,  2458. 

Sentences,   defined,    1716;    comple- 
mentary, 1948-1960;  pure,  1948,  1961- 
1964 ;    tense   of,    after   perf.   definite, 
1754. 
Fitness, 

adj.  suffixes  implying,  298,  302-330; 
adjs.  denoting,  cases  with,  1200;  aajs. 
denoting,  witn  gerund  and  gerundive, 
2252. 
Flowers, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  408,  573. 
Forgetting, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1 287-1291 ;  with 
ace,  1288;  with  infin.,  2169. 
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Formation, 

one  of  the  divisions  of  Latin  grammar, 
treated,  i,  180-396;  defined,  180;  roots 
and  stems,  183-19^;  of  nouns,  with- 
out formative  sufiix,  195,  198,  199; 
with  formative  suffix,  195-198,  200- 
203. 

Substantives,  204-2^  296,  308,  309, 
3>3»  3M.  333»  334?  pnmitive,  204-245  ; 
denominative,  246-279,  226,  227,  2^2; 
suffixes  denoting  agen^  204-211 ;  action, 
212-237,  249;  instrument  or  means, 
238-245,  213,  224;  concrete  effect,  213, 
217,  224,  241;  result,  21^,  222,  231, 
234-236,  239,  249,  296 ;  collectives,  228, 
249;  quahty,  246-264;  person  con- 
cerned, 265,  309;  place,  266,  228,  241, 
24a.  245,  249  308,  309,  314,  334 ; 
dimmutive  sufnxes,  267-278 ;  sufnxes 
forming  patronymics,  279. 

Adjectives,  280-360 ;  primitive,  280- 
297,  305:  denominative,  298-360,  287; 
suffixes  denoting  act.  quality,  281-290, 
293»  294,  296;  pass,  quality,  291-297, 
282,  2S3  ;  material  or  resemblance,  2^ 
301;  appurtenance,  302-330;  supply, 
331-338;  diminutives,  339,  340;  corn- 
par,  and  superl.  sufmtes,  342-360; 
suffixes  denoting  place,  317,  321, 
347. 

Adverbs,  diminutives,  341 ;  compar. 
and  superl.  endings,  361-364. 

Verb  stem,  824-919 ;  variable  vowel, 
824-827 ;  theme,  738-740 ;  of  denomi- 
native verbs,  365-375,  839,  840;  fre- 
<)uentatives    or    intensives,    371-374  ; 


subj v.,  841-843;  imper.,  844-846;  impf. 
indic,  847,  848;  impf.  subiv.,  849,  850 ; 
fut.,  851-853;  pert,  indic,  S54-875; 
perf .  stem  without  suffix,  858-866;  perf. 
stem  in  -s-,  867,  868;  perf.  stem  in 
-V-  or  -U-,  869-875 ;  pert,  subjv.,  S76- 
878 ;  perf.  imper.,  879,  813 ;  plup.  in- 
dic, 880;  plup.  subjv..  881 ;  tut.  perf., 
882-884 ;  short  or  ola  forms,  in  perf. 
system,  885-893;  infin.,  894-898;  ge- 
rundive and  gerund,  899 ;  supine,  900 ; 
pres.  partic,  901-903  ;  fut.  partic,  904, 
905  ;  perf.  partic,  006-919. 
See  Composition. 

Formative  suffix, 

defined,  195,  see  Suffix. 

Fractions, 

how  expressed,  2424-2428. 


Free, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  1^02-1306 ; 
adjs.  meaning,  with  abl.,  1300. 
Frequentative, 

verbs,  definition   and   formation  of, 
371-374 ;  cooative  use  of,  2303. 
Friendly, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 
Friendship, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 
Fulness, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1293 ;  with  abl., 
1386;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263,  "64, 
1387;  with  abl.,  1387. 
Future  action, 

expressed  by  pres.,  1593,  2026,  2030; 
expressed  by  perf.,   1541,  1549,   1551, 
1558,  1612,  2027. 
Future  Perfect  tense, 

lacking  in  subjv.  and  imper.,  716; 
formation  of,  882-S84;  short  or  old 
forms,  885-893;  fuerit  victGrus, 
803;  infin.,  887;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1 21 6,  1478 ;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence. 
1626-1632,  160^,  1609;  in  prot.  and 
apod.,  of  coinadent  action,  1627;  de- 
noting fut.  resulting  state,  1628;  ex- 
pressing rapidity  of  action,  1629;  de- 
noting action  pcMtponed,i63o;  denoting 
action  which  will  have  occurred  while 
something  takes  place,  1631 ;  not  differ- 
ing from  Tut.,  1632 ;  of  inceptives,  1607; 
pass.,  with  fuerd,  &c.,  1609;  perf. 
used  as,  1612  ;  sequence  of,  1717,  §740- 
»746,  I75'»  '753;  "*  subordinate  sen. 
tence,  rel.  time,  1733,  1736;  independ- 
ent, 173S;  with  cum,  1860-1862;  with 
antequam.  priusquam,  1915;  with 
ubi,  simul  atque,  &c.,  1934;  with 
dum,  2006 ;  with  d5nec,  ddnicum, 
2009 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023,  2059- 
2064;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023,  2031, 
2055,  2062,  2080 ;  represented  1^  fore 
and  perf.  partic,  2234 ;  of  direct  discourse 
represented  by  plup.  or  perf.  subjv.  in 
ind.  disc,  2324. 
Futures, 

virtual,  1718. 
Future  tense, 

lacking  in  subjv.,  716;  imper.,  716, 
1575;  formation  of,  851-853;  -it,  68; 
-or,  -ar,  68 ;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
]2i6, 1478 ;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence, 
1619-1625;  of  fut.  action,  1619;  ex- 
pressing prediction,  will,  threat,  &c, 
1619;  of  diffident  assertion,  1620;  in 
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Future  tense  —  continued. 
predictions,  1621 ;  in  asseverations,  1622 ; 
in  questions  of  appeal,  1623;  expressing 
exhortation,  request,  command,  &c., 
1624;  sequence  of.  1717,  1 740-1 746, 
'751)  1753 »  in  sulMrdinate  sentence, 
1625;  fut  perf.  with  force  of,  1632; 
reL  time,  1733-1735;  indcpendwit, 
173S;  with  cum,  1860-1S62;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1913, 1916 ; 
with  ubi,  simul  atque,  &c.,  1934; 
with  dum,  d5nec,  quoad,  cjuam- 
diQ,  1996,  2000,  2002,  2009;  ^  con- 
ditional prot.,  2023,  2052-2058;  in 
conditional  apod.,  2023,  2030,  2037, 
204^,  2054,  2(^1,  2079,  2086;  periphras- 
tic, m  conditional  prot.,  2092,  2108;  in 
conditional  apod.,  2071^  2081^  2087, 
2093,  2^7/  2100;  of  airect  discourse 
represented  by  impf.  or  pres.  subjv. 
in  ind.  disc.,  2324 ;  infin.,  see  Infini- 
tive ;  partic,  see  Participles. 

Galliambic,  27x4-2716. 

Gender, 

kinds  of,  402;  defined,  403;  nouns, 
defined,  402,  398;  mobile  nouns,  409; 
nouns  of  common,  410;  epicenes,  411 ; 
variable,  413,  586,  5^7;  general  rules 
of,  ^02-413;  of  dimmutives,  270;  of 
inanimate  things,  403 ;  of  Greek  words, 
570;  of  -a-  stems,  432,  43^;  of  -o- 
stems,  446,  447;  general  rules  of,  for 
cons,  and  -i-  stems,  570-^84 ;  of  cons, 
st^his,  467,  471-^94 ;  of  -1-  stems,  513, 
5'7-539»  545?  <>«  -^-  «tems,  585,  586, 
588 ;  of  -e-  stemSj  596,  Y^^ ;  agreement 
of  adj.  and  partic.  m,  1002-1098;  agree- 
ment of  rcl.  pron.  in,  1082-1098,  1801- 

'  181 1,  see  Relative ;  agreement  of  de- 
monstrative and  determinative  prons. 
in,  1 082-1098,  see  Demonstrative, 
Determinative ;  agreement  of  subst 
in,  1077-1081 ;  see  Neuter. 

General, 

triith,  expressed  by  pres.,  1588;  ex- 
pressed by  impf.,  1599;  fut.  in,  1620; 
in  subordinate  sentence,  tense  of,  1748, 
1760;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
1912-1914;  introduced  parenthetically 
by  ut,  1940;  introduced  by  sic,  ita, 
2159;  conditions,  203^  2035,  ^^44t  ^°5^i 
2054, 2069-2071 ;  subj.,  in  ist  pers.  plur. 
and  2d  pers.  sing.,  omitted,  1030. 

Genitive  case, 

defined,  419;  plur.,  how  formed,  427; 
stem  of  noun  seen  in,  421 ;  stem  of  noun 


Genitive  case  —  continutd. 
indicated  by,  421 ;  lacking,  see  Defec- 
tive J  stem  vowel  of  -o-  stems  length- 
ened m,  56,  462. 

-fi-  steins,  in  -ius,  -ius,  162,  618- 
620,  656,  657,  694;.in  -«,  160,  437; 
in  -as.  437;  in  -ftm,  439;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  443- 

^5-  .      ,  . 

-o-  stems,  u  -ius,  -ius,  162,  618- 
620,  656,  657,  694 ;  in  -ai,  -«i,  -W, 
458;  of  words  in  -ius,  -mm,  form 
and  accent  of,  172,456,457;  in  -fim, 
-Om,  ^62,  463,  465,  640,  641,  643; 
inscriptional  forms,  465 ;  Greek  nouns, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -uum,  492, 506; 
in  -om,  494,  507;  in  -ium,  477,  478. 
^89,  492,  494,  506,  507 ;  inscriptional 
forms,  507;  Greek  nouns,  508-512. 

-i-  stems,  in  -um,  $27-^37, 563, 629, 
6^1,  633,  636;  inscripbonal  forms,  564  ; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  m  -uis,  590;  in  -ti,  590; 
in  -om,  591;  in  -flm,  591;  inscrip- 
tional forms,  ^93. 

-€-  stems,  m  -€.  602,  606;  in  -6s, 
602,  606;  in  -i,  602,  606;  of  ris, 
fidis,  160,  602. 

Present  participles,  in  -um,  563. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscnptional, 
forms,  of  ego,  tfl,  sul,  646.  649;  of 
meus.  tuus,  suus,  653;  of  hie,  663, 
665;  of  iUe,  iste,  667,  668;  of  lUic, 
istic,  670;  of  is,  672-674;  of  idem, 
677 ;  of  qui,  quis,  688,  690 ;  of  neu- 
ter. 694. 

Uses  of,  1226-1295;  general,  1226. 

With  substantives,  1227-1262;  com- 
bined with  one  or  more  genitives  limit- 
ing same  subst.,  1228;  with  limited 
subst.  omitted,  1229;  of  the  subj., 
cause,  origin,  owner,  1232-1238,  1207; 
of  pe^-sonal  and  reflexive  prons.,  1234; 
of  word  in  apposition  with  possess, 
pron.,  1235;  as  pred.  with  verbs  mean- 
ing am,  belongs  become^  &c.,  12^6, 
1237;  with  commQnis,  proprius, 
aliCnus,  sacer,  tOtus,  1238;  ot 
quality,  attributively  and  predioitively, 
1239,  1240;  partitive,  1241-1254;  with 
advs.,  1242, 1248, 1253, 12^4  ;  partitive, 
with  adjs.j  1245;  partitive,  in  pred.. 
1 251;  partitive,  nostrum,  vestrfim, 
2335;  o^  definition,  1255-1259;  with 
causa,  eratia.  nOmine,  ergo,  1257; 
with  quidquid  est,  &c.,  1259;  the 
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Genitive  case  —  continued, 
objective,   1260-1262;   object! ve^  no8- 
tn,  vestri,  2335. 

With  adjectives^  1263-1270,  1203, 
1204;  with  cGnscias  and  dat,  1265; 
with  partic,  1266;  with  similis,  1204; 
with  dlgnus,  indig^us,  1269. 

With  verbs,  127 1-1294;  with  verbs  of 
valuing,  &c.,  1271-1275, 1279;  ^*^  ***• 
fert  and  interest,  1276-1279;  with  ju- 
dicial verbs,  1280-1282;  with  miseret, 
piaenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet, 
1283, 12S4;  with  misereor,  misereO, 
miserSscO,  128^;  with  personal  verbs 
of  desiringi  loathing,  admiring,  dread- 
ing, 1286;  with  verl»  of  memory,  1287- 
1291;  with  verbs  of  participation  and 
mastery,  1292;  with  verbs  of  fulness 
and  want,  129^;  with  verbs  of  separat- 
ing and  abstaming,  1294. 

Of  exclamation,  1295 ;  with  mihl 
est  nOmen,  nOmen  dS,  &c.,  1213, 
1214;^  with  opus,  1383;  with  post 
and  intrfi  in  expressions  of  time, 
1396;  with  preps.,  1406,  1413*  M'9» 
1420,  1232;  possess.,  with  infin.,  1237, 
2208,  221 1, 1232 ;  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion and  gerund,  2258-2264,  2164. 

Genus, 

pary  duplex^  sescuplex^  2527. 

Gerund. 

no  plur.  of,  416;  a  verbal  noun,  732, 
22;57 ;  formation  of,  899;  dat.  of  doer  of 
action  with,  12 15,  1^7^,  2243;  *^^'  ^'^^ 
ab  with,  2243 1  »»*  reflexive  sense, 
1482;  treated,  2237-2268;  character  of, 
2237-2239;     with    and    without    obj., 

2241,  2242;    of  verbs  of  trans,  use, 

2242,  2255,  ^^59*  226^;  use  of  ace. 
of,  with  ad,  2252,  2164;  with  other 
preps.,  2253;  "**  ^^  "**•  0^1  2255, 
2257;  in  gen.,  2259;  denoting  pur- 
pose, 2263;  with  causfi  expressing 
purpose,  2164;  use  of  abl.  of,  2265- 
2268;  denoting  means,  cause,  &c., 
2266;  with  preps.,  2267;  in  abl.  of 
separation,  2268. 

Gerundive, 

a  verbal  noun,  732,  2237;  formation 
of,  899,  288 ;  originally  neither  act.  nor 
pass.,  288,  2238;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1215,  1478,  2243;  abl.  with  ab  with, 
2243;  treated,  2237-2268;  character  of, 
2237-2239;  the  construction,  2240 ;  use 
of  nom.  of,  2243-2249*  22s  I ;  with 
sum,  2243;  inflection  of,  with  sum, 


Gerundive  —  continued. 
804 ;  with  sum  in  conditional  periods, 
2101;  fniendus,  fungendus,  &c., 
224^;  habed  with,  2245 ;  impersonally, 
22^6,  2180,  2244;  impersonally  with 
obj.,  2247;  adiectively,  288,  2248;  de- 
noting possibility,  2249;  ^^^  pass., 
2251;  use  of  ace.  of,  2250-2253,  2243; 
with  verbs,  2250;  with  ad,  2252.  2164; 
with  other  preps.,  2253 ;  use  of  oat.  of, 
2254,  22^6,  1208;  use  of  gen.  of,  2258- 
2264;  ^^h  subst.  or  adj.,  2258,  2259; 
with  nostri,  &c.,  2260,  2261;  predi- 
cately  with  sum,  2262;  with  causfi 
expressing  purpose,  2164;  alone,  denot- 
ing purpose,  2263;  with  judicial  verbs, 
2264;  use  of  abl.  of,  2265-2268;  denot- 
ing means,  cause,  &c.,  2266;  with  preps., 
2267;  in  abl.  of  separation,  2268;  with 
compar.  expression,  2268. 

Giving, 

venis  of,  subjv.  coordinated  with, 
1 712;  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 

Glyconic,  2660-2662. 

Gnomic, 

see  Often. 

Grave  accent,  174-177. 

Greek, 

characters  of  the  alphabet,  17,  19; 
words,  eu  in,  83;  changed  in  Latin,  00; 
quantity  in,  158, 163,  164;  patronymics, 
279;  nouns,  gender  of,  406,  408,  570; 
nouns  of  -ft-  decl.»  forms  of,  443-44$ » 
of  -o-  decl.,  ^66 ;  of  cons,  ded.,  508- 
512;  of  -i-  ded.,  565;  idiom,  Imi- 
tated in  Latin  with  dat  of  volSns,  &c., 
1218;  ace.,  see  Part  concerned. 

Grief, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,  1851: 
with  cum,  1851,  1875 1  ^^*»  ace*  ™ 
infln.,  2187,  2188,  2184. 

Guilty, 

aajs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263,  12^4* 

Gutturals, 

53>  54  i  guttural  mute  stems,  decl.  of, 
471-473- 

Habit, 

suffixes  denoting,  284. 
Happening, 

verbs  oC  case  with,  1181-1185;  qui 
with,  1826, 1850;  quod  with,  introduc- 
ing coinddent  action,  1850 ;  cum  with, 
1874,  'S50 ;  with  result  clause.  1965 ; 
with  result  clause,  how  translated,  I966. 
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Hardening,  3503. 
Harming, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1205-1210. 
Having, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167. 
Hearing, 

verbs  of,  in  pres.  of  past  action,  1592 ; 
¥rith  indirect  question,  1774. 
Helping, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Hemiolic  class, 

of  rhythms,  2527. 
Hendecasyllabic  Alcaic,  2667, 2668. 
Hendecasy liable,  2664,  2665. 
Hephthemimeral  caesura,  2544. 
Hephthemimeris,  2531. 
Hesitate, 

verbs   meaning,    with   quin,    1987; 
with  infin.,  2169. 
Hexameter, 

defined,  2536;   dactylic,  2556-2569; 
bacchiac,  2705. 
Hexapody,  2531. 
Hiatus, 

within  a  word,  97-102;  between  words, 
247M480;  at  end  of  verse,  2533. 
Hidden  quantity,  2459-2463. 
Hiding, 

verw  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1 171 ;  with  ace.  and  prepositional  phrase, 
1 1 70, 
Hindering, 

verbs  of,  vnth  n€,  i960,  1077;  with 
qudminus,  i960,  1977 ;  with  quin, 
1986;  with  ace.  and  innn.,  2203;  with 
ace  of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252. 
Hipponactean  verse, 

2597-2600,    2639-2641;    strophe,    in 
Horace,  2721. 
Hirinr, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 
Historical, 

perf.,  1 602-1 604,  see  Perfect;  infin., 
see   Intimation;   pres.,  see   Vivid 
narration. 
Hope, 

expressions  of,  with  sf,  si  f5rte, 
1777;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186;  with 
pres.  infin.,  21S6. 
Horace, 

lyric  metres  of,  271S-2737,  2739. 
Hortatory, 
see  Desire. 


HostUity, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 
HjTpothesis, 

expressed   by  abl.   abs.,  1367;    ex- 
pressed by  partic,  2295 ;  vanatk>n  of 
prot.,  2109-21 II. 
Hypermetrical  verse,  2568. 

lambelegus,  2678,  2679. 

Iambic, 

words,  last  syllable  of,  shortened  in 
verse,  61;  shortening,  law  of,  2470- 
2472;  rhythnuL  2581-2627;  trimeter 
(senarius),  2^83-2596 ;  choliambus, 
2597-2600;  trimeter  catalectic,  2601- 
2603 ;  tetrameter  acatalectic,  2604-2609; 
septenarius,  2610-2616;  dimeter  acata- 
lectic, 2617-2620 ;  dimeter  catalectic, 
2621-2623;  acatalectic  dipodyand  cata- 
lectic tripody,  2624;  versus  Keizianus, 
2625,  2626;  trimeter,  in  Horace,  2719; 
strophe,  in  Horace,  2720. 

Iambus,  2521. 

Ictus, 

2511  ;  in  combination  with  word 
accent,  254S. 

Identity, 

pron.  of.  decl.  of,  676-678;  use  of, 
2371-2373;  see  idem. 

Illative, 

words,  use  of,  2133,  2154-215S. 

Illustrations, 

Ut  in,  1941 ;  introduced  by  nam, 
2155. 

Imparisyllables, 

defined,  469;  decl.  of,  cons,  stems, 
471-512;  -i- stems,  529-569 ;  gender 
o»»  571-584- 

Imperative, 

with  short  final  vowel,  61  ;  tense  of, 
716,  1575  ;  of  dicO,  dQc6,  facid,  96, 
846 ;  of  compounds  of  dQc5,  846 ;  ac- 
cent of  compounds  of  die,  dUc,  173 ; 
endings  of,  297,  731 ;  in  -d,  748 ;  forma- 
tion of,  844-846 ;  perf.,  879,  8m  ;  sing., 
of  more  than  one,  1075  ;  with  quin, 
1527;  in  commands,  1571-1^80;  ac- 
companied by  am9b5,  age,  sinC,  &c., 
'?72,  1573*  1992;  in  protasis  of  con- 
ditional sentence,  1574,  2032,  203S, 
2056,  2063 ;  use  of  third  person  and 
longer  forms,  15 75-1 5  78  ;  the  fut., 
1575;  fac,  fac  ut,  cGra  ut,  vide, 
&Cm  1579;  periphrastic  perf.  pass., 
1580;  in  prohibitions,  1581-1586;  nOn 
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Imperative  —  c^nimued, 
used  with,  1582;  n5U,  1581;  fuge, 
parce,  mitte,  &c^  with  mhn.,  1584; 
cavS,  cavS  nC,  fac  nS,  &c.,  1585 ; 
In  laws,  treaties,  &c.,  1575,  1586;  asyn- 
deton in,  1641 ;  in  ooomination,  1574, 
1697,  1710-1712.  1787;  primary,  1717; 
sentence,  defined,  1025;  in  ind.  disc., 
2312. 

Imperfect  tense, 

indicative,  fonnation  of,  S47, 848 ;  -9t, 
68;  dat.  of  possessor  with,  1216,  1478; 
uses  of,  in  simple  sentence,  1 594-1 601, 
1 495- 1 497;  of  action  not  performed  in 
the  past,  149^  ;  of  action  not  performed 
at  present  time,  1497;  of  past  action 
going  on,  1594;  of  past  action  lasting 
while  something  occurs,  1595;  of  re- 
peated or  customary  action,  1596;  of 
past  action  still  continued  in  past,  159^ ; 
of  action  suddenly  recognized,  1598;  in 
descriptions  and  general  truths,  1599 ;  in 
letters  and  messages,  1601 ;  in  conative 
use,  2302;  sequence  of,  1717, 1740-1745, 
1747,  1760,  2322,2328;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  rel.  time.  1733-1735;  indepen- 
dent, 1738 ;  with  cum,  i860, 1861, 1864, 
186c ;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
1918 ;  with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  &c., 
1930,  1932,  1933  ;^  with  dum,  d5nec. 


2028,  2044,  205a  2ior,  2102, 2104, 2106. 
Subjunctive,  formation  of,  849,  850; 
-6t,  68;  in  wishes,  1544,  1545;  in  ex- 
pressions of  obligation  or  necessity, 
1552;  of  action  conceivable,  1559,  1560, 
1565;  of  past  action,  1545,  1559,  1563, 
1565,  1567,  156c);  of  repeated  action, 
1730 ;  in  subordinate  sentence,  following 
secondary,  1747,  1762,  1766, 1771,2322; 
referring  to  fut.  time,  1743,  1749,  2324; 
following  primary,  1751,  1753,  2329; 
following  pres.  of  vivid  narration  and 
pres.of  quotation,  1752;  following  perf. 
definite,  1754;  following  perf.  infin.  or 
perf.  partic,  1767;  secondary,  1762; 
with  indef.  rel.  pron.  or  adv.,  1814; 
with  cum,  1872,  1873;  with  quo- 
tiCns,  quotiSnscumque,  1887; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1914, 
1917, 1919, 1920;  with  posteS  quam, 
postquam,  &c.,  1924;  with  dum, 
ddnec,  quoad,  quamdiG,  1997* 
2002.  2003,  2005,  2007-2009;  with 
modo,  2003;  in  conditional  prot.  of 


Imperfect  tense  —  continued. 
indeterminate     protases,    2024.    2071, 
2089;  in  conditional  prot.  of  action  non- 
occurrent,  2091,   2092,  2094-2097;  in 
conditional  apod,  of  indeterminate  pro- 


3092,  209^,  2098;  with  ^uasi,  tam- 
quam   si,  &c.,   2120;   m  conditional 
apod,   of  direct  discourse,   how  repre- 
sented in  ind.  disc,  2331-2334. 
Impersonal, 

verbs,  forms  of,  81C-817;  defined, 
1034 ;  classified,  81 5, 816, 1034 ;  in  pass., 
with  dat..  1181;  used  personally,  1181, 
1284;  of  mental  distress,  with  gen., 
1283;  verbs  of  trans,  use  used  as,  1479; 
verbs  of  intrans.  use  used  as,  724,  763, 
1479;  ^it^  infin.  as  subj.,  2208-2210; 
use  of  abl.  of  perf.  panic,  1372;  iri 
with  supine,  2273;  construction,  with 
verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking, 
sayin?,  2177-2182;  fruendum,  fun- 

Sendum,  &c.,  2244;  ^  other  gerun- 
ives,  2180,  2246,  2247. 
Imprecation, 

expressed  by  imper.,  1571 ;  in  verse, 
2549. 
Incentives, 

defective,   808;   formation   of,   834; 
the,  927,  919,  965,  068,  976,  980,  984: 
meaning  of  perf.  of,  1607;  quanti^  of 
vowel  preceding  -sc5,  2462. 
Inchoatives, 

see  Inceptives. 
Incomplete  action, 

expressed  by  gerundive  construction, 
:^o;  expressed  by  perf.  partic,  2280; 
see  Continued. 
Indeclinable, 

adjs.,  431,^  637,  642;  centum,  637; 
see  Defective. 
Indefinite, 

advs.,  711;  peons.,  decl.  and  list  of, 
658,  659,  681-694;  adj.  and  subst. 
forms  of,  686;  aU.,  qui,  quicum,  689; 
table  of  correlative  prons.,  695 ;  ques- 
tions introduced  by  ecquis,  &c.,  1509; 
nesciS  quis,  nescid  unde,  scid  ut, 
&c,  1788,  1^89;  rel.  prons.  and  advs., 
followed  by  indic,  1814;  use  of,  238S- 
2403,  see  quis,  &c. 

Use  of  2nd  pers.  sing.,  in  commands 
and  }>rohibitions,  1550,  1551;  of  action 
conceivable,  1556,   1558,   1559;    of  re- 
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Indefinite  — >  continutd, 
peated  action,  1730;  in  cum  sentences, 
1859,  i860;  with  antequam,  prius- 
quam,  191 2;  with  postquam,  ubi, 
ut,  &c.,  192^;  with  81  ve  .  .  .  sive, 
2019;  in  condidonal  sentences,  2070. 

Antecedent,  omitted,  1799;  multi, 
quidam,  &c.,  used  with  sunt  qui,  &c., 
1822;  abl.  qui  used  with  quippe,  ut, 
1828;  adv.,  quamquam,  1899;  adv., 
quam  vis,  1903;  adv.,  quamlibet, 
1907;  use  of  ut  quisque,  1939;  use  of 
qu5  quisque,  1973;  adv.,  quandO, 
2010;  time,  with  quandS.  2011 ;  time, 
denoted  by  impf.  subjv.  ot  action  non- 
occurrent.  2091;  subj.,  of  infin.,  not 
expreuea,  2213;  exprnsed,  2212;  un- 
expressed,  with  pred.  noun  in  ace., 
2213;  in  ist  pers.  plur.  and  2nd  pen. 
sing.,  omitted,  1030. 

Independent, 

time,  of  subordinate  sentence,  1738, 
1744. 

Indetenninate, 

meaning,  verbs  of,  1035;  ^^  P<^- 
nom.,  formine  pred.,  1035;  rel.an-edne 
with  pred.  subst..  1806;  period,  oefined, 
2024 ;  protases,  defined,^  2023 ;  treated, 
2025-2090,  see  Conditional;  in  pres. 
or  perf.  subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  after  secon- 
dary, 2328;  apodoses  to,  in  ind.  disc., 

Indicative  mood, 

tenses  of,  716 ;  how  translated,  717. 

Formation  of  tenses  of,  pres.,  828- 
840;  impf.,  847,  848;  perf.,  854-875; 
stem  without  suffix,  858-866;  stem  m 
-8-,  867,  868 ;  stem  in  -v-  or  -u-, 
869-875;  fut.,  851-853;  plup.,  880; 
fut.  perf.,  882-884 ;  short  or  old  forms, 
883-893- 

Uses  of,  in  declarations,  1493;  ^^® 
neg.  of,  1494 ;  in  verbal  expressions  de- 
noting ability,  duty,  propriety,  neces- 
sity, &c.,  1495-1497 ;  in  questions  and 
exclamations,  1499^15331  see  Ques- 
tions ;  use  of  tenses  in  simple  sentence, 
1587-1633,  see  Present,  &c.;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1732-1739;  tenses 
of,  sequence  after,  1717,  1746-1761; 
general  rule  for  indie,  in  subordinate 
sentence,  1721;  in  ind.  disc.,  1729, 
2318;  with  si,  si  fOrte,  1777;  with 
nescid  quis,  &c.,  1788,  1789;  with 
minim  quantum,  &c.,  1790;  in  rd. 
sentence  equivalent  to  conditional  prot., 
1812 ;  in  rel.  sentence  of  simple  declara- 


Indicative  mood  —  continued. 
tionor  description,  1813;  in  rel.  sen- 
tence introduced  by  indef .  pron.  or  adv., 
1814;  with  sunt  qui,  &c.,  1823;  with 
qui  tamen,  1S25 ;  in  rel.  sentence  re- 
sembling causal  sentence,  1826;  wkh 
quippe  qui,  ut  qui,  ut  pote  qui, 
1827 ;  with  quippe  qui  (adv.),  ut  qui, 
1828;  quod  attinet  ad,  &c,  1830; 
with  quod,  quia,  183S-1858;  with 
cum,  1859-1871,  1875-1876,  1881 ; 
with  quoniam.  1 882-1 884 ;  with  quo- 
tiSns,  quotiSnscumque,  1885, 
1886;  with  quam,  1 888-1 S95;  with 
quantum,  ut,  1892;  with  quam- 
quam,  1899,  1000;  with  quamvis, 
1905,  1906;  with  tamquam,  190S; 
with  quemadmodum,  1908;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1011-1921; 

'  with  pridie  quam,  postridiC  quam, 
1922 ;  with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  cum 
primum,  1^23-1034;  with  uti,  ut, 
1935-1946;  with  ubT,i97i  ;  with  qu5, 
qui,  1972,  1973,  1976;  witli  quantO, 
1973;  with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1991-2009 ;  with  quandd, 
2010-2014;  in  conditional  periods  of  in- 
determinate protases.  2023,  2025-2071, 
207^,  2078-2081,  2086,  2087,  2090;  in 
conaitional  periods  of  action  non-occur- 
rent,  2092,2097,  2 100-2 108,  2112-21 14; 
with  etsi,  tametsi,  tamenetsi, 
etiamsi,  si,  21 16. 

Indirect  compound, 

ddfined,  377,  see  Composition. 

Indirect  d&course, 

defined,  1723,  2309;  verbs  introduc- 
ing, 172^,  2309;  with  main  verb  not 
expressed,  1725,  2310,  2319;  verb  of 
saying,  introduced  by  qui,  quod, 
cum,  put  illogically  in  subjv.,  1737, 
2320;  subiv.  of  attraction,  1720;  - 
sequence  ot  tenses  in,  1 770-1 772;  in 
quod  sentences,  1838,  2319;  in  quia 
sentences,  2319;  in  quoniam  sen- 
tences, 1882-1884;  in  quamquam 
sentences,  1901 ;  in  tamquam  sen- 
tences, 1909;  in  antequam,  prius- 
quam sentences,  1916,  1919,  1921  ; 
in  sentences  with  postquam,  ubi, 
Ut,  &c.,  192^;  with  non  dubitO, 
1987;  with  dum,  dSnec,  quoad. 
<|uamdiQ,  1994, 1995, 2005, 2007, 200S; 
in  sentences  with  quando,  aoio;  fut. 
perf.  of  main  sentence  how  represented 
in,  2234;  mood  of  main  sentence  in, 
2312-2314;    declarative  sentences   in, 
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Indirect  discourse  ^  continued, 
3312;  imper.  sentences  in,  2312;  in- 
terrogatiYe  sentences  in,  231 2 ;  rnetorical 
c^uestions  in,  2313;  original  subjv.  ques- 
tions in,  2j)i4 ;  mood  of  subordinate 
sentences  in,  1722-1729,  2315-2320; 
indie,  in,  1729,  1995,  ^V^\  ''^*  *^' 
tence  equivalent  to  main  sentence  in 
ace.  with  infin.,  2316;  sentences  intro- 
duced by  conjunctive  particles  in  ace. 
with  inbn.,  2317;  tense  of  infin.  in, 
2321;  tense  of  subjv.  in,  2^22-2324; 
fut.  and  fut  perf.  of  subordmate  sen- 
tence how  represented  in,  2324;  use  of 
prons.  in,  2325,  2341,  2342;  conditional 
protases  in,  2326-2329;  conditional 
apodoses  in,  2330-2334;  see  iQ^ni- 
tive. 

Indirect  object, 
see  Complement. 

Indirect  question, 
see  Questions. 

Inducing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  11 72; 
with  purpose  clause,  195 1. 

Infinitive, 

in  -e,  -€,  59, 6s;  gender  of,  412;  the 
infinitives,  verbal  nouns,  732,  2160- 
2163 ;  fut.  act.  and  pass,  and  perf.  pass., 
712,  898,  2271 ;  short  or  old  forms  of, 
885-893;  the  tut.  perf.,  887;  formation 
of,  894-898 ;  pass,  in  -ler,  897. 

Use  of,  treated,  2160-2236;  origin 
and  character  of,  2160-2163;  old  and 
poetical  use  of,  2164-2166;  of  purpose, 
2164,  2165 ;  with  adis.,  2166;  ordinary 
use  of,  2167-221 5;  tne  complementary, 
2168-2171,  2223, 195^;  ace.  with,  2172- 
2203;  ace.  with,  origin  of  construction 
of.  1 134,  2172,  2173 »  ^'^  verbs  of  per- 
ceiving, knowing,  thinking,  saying, 
2 1 75-2184,  2219,  2226 ;  with  verbs  of 
accusing,  218s;  with  verbs  of  hoping, 
promising,  threatening,  2186;  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  2187,  2188, 2184;  with 
verbs  of  desire,  2189-2192,  2228;  with 
verbs  of  resolving,  2191 ;  with  verbs  of 
demanding,  2194;  with  sufide5,  per- 
suSde5,  precor,  2195  ;  with  verbs  of 
accomplishing,  2196;  with  verbs  of 
teaching  and  training,  2107;  with  verbs 
of  bidding,  forbidding,  allowing,  2198- 
2202 ;  witii  verbs  of  hindering,  220^, 
i960 ;  as  subst.  ace.,  220^-2206;  as  subf., 
2207-2215;  of  exclamation,  2216:  useof 
pres.,  2218-2322,  3236;   use  of  perf., 


Infinitive  —  continued, 
2218,  2220,  2323-2231 ;  use  of  fut.. 
2218,  32;32-2236;  fut.  pass.,  use  of, 
2273;  with  verbs  signifying  represent^ 
23^;  in  declarative  sentences  in  ind. 
disc.,  2312;  in  rhetorical  questions  in 
ind^disc.,  2^13 ;  in  rel.  sentences  equiva- 
lent to  main  sentences  in  ind.  disc., 
2316;  in  conjunctive  particle  sentences 
in  ind.  disc.,  2317;  force  of  tenses  in 
ind.  disc,  2321;  use  of  tenses  in  con- 
ditional apodoses  in  ind.  disc,  2330- 
'334*.  "^  ^^  reflexive  pron.  in  con- 
struction of  ace  with  infin.,  2338-2340 ; 
partie.  in  agreement  with,  1373;  act 
and  pass.,  with  forms  of  coepi  and 
dCsinO,  1483;  with  forms  of^  pos- 
sum, que5,   nequeO,    1484;    with 


ut,  postquam,  1539,  1868,  1869, 
1024;  after  dOnec.  2000;  sequence 
alter.  1717,  1^66-1769;  with  dignus, 
indlgnus,  idSneus,  aptus,  1819; 
with  quam,  1S9S ;  with  verbs  of 
fearing,  1959 ;  with  sequitur,  effici- 
tur,  1965 ;  with  n5n  dubitO,  1987. 

Inflection, 

defined,  397;  of  the  noun,  398-712, 
see  Gender,  Number,  Case,  De- 
clension ;  of  the  verb,  713-1022,  see 
Conjugation,  Formation,  Verbs. 

Influence. 

abL  of,  I3i6-iri9:  otherwise  ex« 
pressed,  131 7;  see  Inducing. 

Initial, 

disappearance,  of  vowel,  92;  of  cons., 
123-125. 

Injuring, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 

Inscnptions, 

cons,  i,  how  represented  in,  32;  i 
Unga  in,  22,  29 ;  long  vowel,  how  repre- 
sented in^  28-30 ;  the  apex  in.  30;  ou 
in,  82 ;  ai  in,  84 ;  €  In,  85 ;  01,  oe,  ei 
in,  87,  88;  final  m  dropped  in,  140, 
443»  465,  564 ;  final  s  dropped  in,  46c, 
507,  564.  593;  ablatives  in  -fid,  -5d, 
-id,  -fld,  in.  426,  44^,  465,  507.  593? 
case  forms  of  -i-  decl.  in.  443;  of  -o- 
decL  in,  465:  of  cons.  decl.  in,  507; 
of  -i-  decl.  In,  564;  of  -u-  decl.  in. 
593;  of  ego,  to,  sui  in,  6y;  of 
mens.  tuus.  suus  in,  654:  ^f  nic  in. 
665;  of  ille  m,  668;  of  is  in,  674;  ot 
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Inscriptions  —  continued, 
idem  in,  678;  of  qui,  quia  in,  690; 
person  endings  in,  729;  form  of  sum 
in,  748:  form  of  possum  in,  753; 
forms  of  eO  in,  764,  765 ;  form  of  tuii 
in,  781;  fut.  pcrf.  in,  884,  888;  perf. 
subjv.  in,  877,  8S7;  pass,  infin.  in^  897, 
965;  use  of  nom.  in,  11 14. 
Instrument, 

suffixes  denoting,  238-245,  213,  224; 
abl.  of,  1377-13841  M76,  1477- 
Instrumental  case, 

meaning  of,  1300;  uses  of,  1356-1399, 
see  Ablative. 
Intensive, 

verbs,  definition  and  formation    of, 
371-3745  pron-.  decl.  of,  656J  657,  679. 
680;  use  of,  2374-2384;  sec  ipse. 
Intention, 

dat.  of,  1 223-1 225. 
Interest, 

dat.    of,    1205-1210;    expressed   by 
emotional  dat.,  121 1. 
Interjections, 

defined,  14;  used  with  nom.,  11 17, 
T123;  used  with  voc,  1123;  used  with 
dat.,  1206;  used  with  ace.,  1149,  11 50; 
used  with  gen.,  1295 ;  hiatus  after,  2475 ; 
monosyllabic,  not  elided,  2484. 
Intermediate, 

coordinate   sentence,   treated,  1693- 

1713- 

Interrogations, 

neg.  adv.  in,  1443;  ^  apod.  in  tam 
.  .  .  quam  sentences,  1889. 

Interrogative  adverbs,  711,  1526. 

Interrogative  implication, 
inftn.  of  intimation  with,  1538. 

Interrogative  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  658,  659,  681-694;  adj.  and 
subst.  forms  of,  683-685;  use  of,  in 
simple  sentences,  1526^1533,  ^1^1- 
1791;  in  subjv.  questions,  1563-1570; 
in  indirect  question,  1785,  1786;  quid 
tibi  banc  ciirSti5st  rem,  1136: 
of  kindred  meaning  with  verb,  1144, 
1840,  1851 ;  with  verbs  of  intrans.  use, 
1 183-1 186;  with  emotional  dat.,  1211; 
with  rSfert,  interest,  1276-1279; 
rel.  developed  from,  1795,  1S08;  differ- 
ence between  uter  and  quis,  qui, 
2385;  difference  between  quis,  quid, 
and  qui,  quod,  2386. 

Interrogative  sentences, 

defined,  102^  quisquam  and  dllus 
in,  2402;  see  Questions. 


Interrogative  subjunctive, 

1563-1^60;  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1731 ;  in  in<urect  question,  1786. 
Intimation, 

infin.  of,  i534-i539»  I7"7i  »868, 1869, 
1924,  2009. 
Intransitive  use, 

verbs  of,  used  impersonally  in  pass., 
724,  1479;  verbs  of  trans,  use  used  as, 
1133;  used  tnmsitively,  1137,  1139, 
1191 ;  with  dat.,  1181-1 191,  1205;  use 
of  gerundive  of,  2246. 
Ionic, 

rhythms.  2708-2717;  am9i5re,  2708- 
2713;  aminore,  2708,  2709,  2714-2717; 
system,  in  Horace,  2737. 
Ionic  S  mSiOre, 

defined,  2521 ;  see  Ionic. 
Ionic  a  mindre, 

defined,  2521 ;  see  Ionic. 
Irrational  syllables  and  feet, 

Irregular, 

verbs,  defined,  743;  conjugated,  744* 
781,  see  Conjugation. 
Islands, 

names  of,  in  ace,  with  expressions  of 
motion,  11 57,  1158;  constructions  with, 
to  denote  place  from  which,  1307-1310; 
constructions  with,  to  denote  place  in 
or  at  which,  1331-1336,  1342,  1343; 
rd.  advs.j  ubi,  qu6,  unde,  referring 
to,  1793. 
Iterative, 

see  Frequentative. 
Ithyphallic  verse,  2647. 

Joy. 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,   1851: 
with  cum,  1851,  1875;  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2187,  2188,  2184. 
Judicial, 

verbs,  with  |en.,  1280-1282;  with  abl., 
1 280-1 282;  with  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction, 2264. 

Keeping, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Kindred, 

derivation,  ace.  of,  1140,  11 73;  mean- 
ing, ace.  of,  114X. 
Know  how, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
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Knowing, 

verbs  of,  coordinated,  1696;  with  in- 
direa  question,  1774;  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2175;  ^"°®  ^^  voSoi,  with,  2219, 
2226;  adjs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263, 
1264. 
Known, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 

Labials, 

53,  54 ;  labial  mute  stems,  decl.  of, 
479,  480. 
Labiodental,  53.  54. 
Lacking, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  abl., 
1^06;  verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1293;  with 
abL,  1293,  1302-1306. 
Lamentation, 

expressed  l^  infin.,  2216. 
Laws, 

duim,  &c.  in,  756;  forms  of  perf. 
subjv.  and  fut.  perf.  in,  887 ;  infin.  in 
-ier  in,  897;  imper.  in,  1573,  1586; 
use  of  -que  in,  1649;  use  of  ast  in, 
1685;  extra  quam  in,  1894;  quO 
of  purpose  in,  1974 ;  quandoque  in, 
2012,  2014. 
Learn, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Leaving, 

verbs  of,  infin.  of  purpose  with,  2165. 
Legal, 

see  Laws. 
Lengthening, 

ot  vowels,  55,  56;  by  compensation, 
55  ;  in  gen.  plur.,  56,  462. 
Letters, 

tenses  in.  1601,  1616;  of  alphabet, 
see  Alphabet. 
Letting, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274 ;  with  abl., 
138S-1392. 
Like, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 
Linguals, 

53,  54 ;  lingual  mute  stems,  decl.  of, 
474-478. 
Loathing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286. 
Local  sentences,  1716. 
Locative  case, 

defined,  420 '^  in  what  words  used, 
4^0 ;  form  of,  m  -fi-  stems,  438,  443 ; 
in  -o-  stems,  457,  460;  in  cons,  stems, 
$04 ;  in  -i«  steins,  554 ;  in  -u-  stems, 


Locative  case  —  continued, 
594 ;  of  hie,  66;  ;  of  qui,  quis,  6S9 ; 
used  as  adv.,  7o8>  709,  1340;  meaning 
of,  1209;  uses  of,  1331-1355  ;  attached 
to  subst.,  1301,  1331;  in  dates,  1307, 
1331 ;  of  names  ox  towns  and  islands, 
1331-1335  ;  meaning  near^  1331 ;  with 
attribute,  1332,  1333;  of  names  of 
countries,  1336;  domt,  rflri,  hymi, 
orbi,  1337;  belli,  militiae,  1338; 
of  other  appellatives,  1339;  joined  with 
loc.  adv.,  1^40;  denoting  time  when, 
1341 ;  as  abl.,  1342-1355,  see  Abla- 
tive; quin,  use  of,  1980-1990;  si, 
2015. 

Logaoedic  rhjrthms,  2650-2674. 

Main, 

sentences,  in   ind.   disc.,  mood   of, 
2312-2314. 
Making, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Manner, 

expressed  by  neut.  ace.  of  adj.,  11^2 ; 
abl.  of,  1358-1361 ;  expressed  by  abl. 
abs.,  1367 ;  denoted  by  advs.,  700,  704, 
710,  1438;  denoted  ty  abl.  of  gerun> 
dive  construction  or  gerund,  2260;  ex- 
pressed by  partic,  2295. 
Masculine, 

gender,  general  rules  for,  405,  406; 
for   cons,    and    -i-    stems,    571-576; 
caesura,  2557. 
Mastery, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1292 ;  with  abl., 
1379 ;  with  ace,  1380. 
Material, 

substs.,  defined,  6;  substs.,  plur.  of, 
416,  1108;  adj.  sufiixes  denoting,  299- 
301;  abl.  of,  1312-1315,  1426;  ex- 
pressed by  gen.,  1232;  expressed  by 
adj.,  1427. 
Maxims,    ^ 

imper.  in,  1575,  1586. 
Means, 

suffixes  denoting,  238-245,  213,  224 ; 
expressed  by  abl.  abs., -1307;  abl.  of, 
i377-»384 ;  expressed  by  cum,  1874 ; 
expressed  by  quod,  quia,  1850 ;  ex- 
pressed by  qui,  1826 ;  expressed  by 
abl.  of  gerundive  construction  or  ger- 
und, 2266;  expressed  by  partic,  2295. 
Measure. 

abl.  of,  1388-1302 ;  expressed  by  gen., 
1255  ;  unit  of,  denned,  2515. 
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Medial, 

disappearamce,  of  vowel,  93-95 ;   of 
cons.,  126-138. 
Meditative, 

verbs,  definition  and   formation    of, 
375 ;  the,  970. 
Meeting, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Memory, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1261;  verbs  of, 
with  gen.,  1287-1291 ;  with  ace.,  1288, 
129] ;  with  de  andabl.,  1289,  1291. 
Mental  distress, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1 283-1 286. 
Metfe,  2512. 
Middle, 

see  Reflexive. 
Military, 

expressions,  dat.  in,  1223,  1225  ;  abl. 
in,  1356. 
Mobile, 

nouns,  defined,  409;  substs.,  agree- 
ment of,  1078. 
Modal  sentences,  1716. 
Modesty, 

phir.  of,  1074. 
Molossus,  2522. 
Monometer, 

defined,  2536 ;  trochaic,  2649. 
Monopody,  2531. 
Monosyllables, 

defective  in  case,  430;  quantity  of, 
2450-2433  ;    rarely  elided,  2484,  2485, 
2487.  2494,  2495- 
Months, 

names  of,  adjs.,  627  ;  decl.  of,  627. 
Moods, 

names  of,  715  ;  subjv.  in  simple  sen- 
tence, syntax  of;  1540-15  70,  see  Sub- 
junctive ;  imper.,  uses  of,  1 571-1 586, 
see  Imperative ;  indie,  in  simple 
sentence,  syntax  of,  1493-1533,  see  In- 
dicative ;  of  subordinate  sentence, 
•  1 720-1 731  ;  indie,  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence,  general  rule,  1721  ;  indie,  in  sub- 
ordinate sentence,  in  ind.  disc.,  172^, 
2318  ;  subjv.  of  repeated  action  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1730;  subjv.  of 
wish,  action  conceivable,  interrogation 
in  subordinate  sentence,  17-^1 ;  subjv. 
in  indirect  question,  1 773-1 786  ;  moods 
in  rel.  sentence,  1812-18^0;  use  of 
moods  in  ind.  disc,  and  subjv.  of  attrac- 
tion, 1722-1729,  2312-2320;  see  quod, 
cum,  &c. 


Mora,  2515. 

Motion, 

aim  of,  denoted  by  ace.,  x  157-1166; 
end  of,  denoted  by  dat.,  1210;  from, 
bow  expressed,  1307-1311 ;  abl.  of  route 
taken  with  verBs  of,  1376;  verbs  of, 
with  in  and  sub  and  ace.,  1423 ;  with 
in  and  sub  and  abl.,  1424:  within6n. 
of  purpose,  2164;  ^^^^  supine  in  -um, 
1 166,  2270. 

Motive, 

abl.  of,  1316-1319;  expressed  by  abl. 
abs.,  1^67,  1317;  otherwise  expressed, 
1317;  introduced  by  quod,  1853  ;  ex- 
pressed by  tamquam,  1909. 

Mountains, 

names  of,  gender,  405,  406. 

Multiplicatives,  2423. 

Mutes, 

51,  54;  mute  stems,  decl.  of,  471- 
480,  see  Declension. 

Names, 

of  characters  of  alphabet,  16 ;  proper, 
defined,  5  ;  plur.  of,  416,  1 105 ;  form  of 
gen.  and  voc  of,  in  -o-  decl ,  172,  457, 
459 ;  with  accent  on  final  syllable,  x  7^  ; 
ending  in  -Sius,  -Sius,  -5iu8,  de- 
clensional forms  of,  4^8 ;  with  attribute 
attached,  1044;  see  Greek;  common, 
defined,  5 ;  of  males,  gender  of,  405  ;  of 
females,  gendbr  of,  407. 
Naming, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1 167 ; 
with  indef.  subj.,  1033. 
Narration, 

vivid,  pres.  of,  1590;  asjudeton  in, 
1639 ;  see  Present. 
Nasals,  54. 
Near, 

adjs.    meaning,   cases    with,    1200- 
1203. 
Necessary, 

adjs.    meaning,    cases    with.    1200- 
1203. 
Necessity, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  conditional 
periods,  2074,  2101 ;  verbal  expressions 
of,  subjv.  coordinated  with,  1709 ;  verbal 
expressions  of,  in  indie,  1495-1497; 
expressed  by  subjv.,  1552. 
Need, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263;  verbs  mean- 
ing, with  abl.,  1302-1306;  with  gee., 
1293- 
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Negative, 

advs.,  general  use  of,  1445-1453 ;  with 
wishes,  1540;  with  exhortations,  prohi- 
bitions, &c^  1547 ;  two  in  one  sentence, 
14^2,  1153,  1660,  1661  ;  n5n,  with 
suDjv.  of  action  conceivable,  1^54;  nS, 
n6ll,  in  subjv.  questions,  1563,  1566; 
ni,  nive,  neque,  n5n,  nemO,  with 
imper.,  1581,  15S2,  1586 ;  con^.,  use  of, 
1657-1661,  2141-2144;  combination  of, 
with  affirm,  conjs.,  1665 ;  n6  in  coordi- 
nated subjv.,  1706 ;  necne  and  an  n5n 
in  indirect  questions,  1778;  meaning  of 
baud  sci5  an,  &c.,  1782 ;  ut  n€,  n6, 
ut  n6n,  &c.,  of  purpose  and  result, 
1947 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2020,  2021  ; 
nOn,  position  of,  in  conditional  sen- 
tences, 2067;  apod,  in  tam  . . .  quam 
sentences,  1889;  implied  by  perf.,  1610; 
amwer,  ex(}ected  with  -ne,  -n,  1504; 
expected  with  n5nne,  1506 ;  expected 
with  num,  1^07  ;  how  expressed,  15 13; 
sentence,  quivis..  quilibet,  utervis, 
uterlibet  in,  2401 ;  sentence,  quis- 
quam  in,  2^02. 

Neglect, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 

Neuter, 

gender,  defined,  402 ;  general  rule  for, 
412 ;  for  cons,  and  -i-  stems.  582-5S4 ; 
nom.  and  ace.  plur.,  form  of,  423;  in 
-a,  59,  65,  461 ;  of  -u-  stems,  5^ ;  of 
adjs.,  as  substs.,use  of,  1093, 1 101, 1106, 
1250;  ace.,  of  pron.,  with  verbal  ex- 
pressions, II 44;  word,  witli  partitive 
gen.,  1247;  adjs.,  in  gen.  with  verbs  of 
valuing,  1271 ;  use  of  gerundive  in,  2180, 
2244,  2246,  2247. 

Nine-syllabled  Alcaic,  2642. 

Nominative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  of  gender  nouns, 
how  formed,  422,  448,  495,  587,  508; 
sing.,  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -i-,  -1-, 
-n-,  -r-,  -8-,  how  formed,  422,  434, 
^96-500;  sing.,  of  neut.  nouns,  how 
ormed,  423,  448,  496;  plur.,  of  neut. 
nouns,  how  formea,  423;  lacking,  see 
Defective ;  of  compar.,  in  -us,  -Cis. 
59,  67 ;  in  -a,  -5,  59i  65 ;  in  -or,  -5r, 
59,66;  ending  in  d,  143. 

-a-  stems,  with  long  final  vowel, 
65.  436'  445?  *n  -S8»  436;  Inscrip. 
tional  forms,  443;   Greek  nouns,  444, 

445- 

-o-  stems,  in  «08  and  -us,  452  ; 
in  -us,  -er,  -r,  453,  454,  613-617; 
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Nominative  case  —  amtinutd. 
in  -ei,  -eis,  -is,  461,  465 ;  in  -51, 
-6f,  -61,  ^58;  neut.  plur.,  in  -5.  65, 
461;    inscriptional  forms,  465;    Greek 
nouns,  466. 

Consonant  stems,  sing.,  how  formed, 
495-500;  plur.,  in  -is,  505,  507;  in- 
scriptional forms,  507;  Greek  nouns, 
508-512. 

-i-  stems,  sing.,  how  formed,  540- 
546 ;  plur.,  in  -is,  -Is,  -eis,  -ia,  -ii, 
562,  564 ;  inscriptional  forms,  564 ; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  593. 

Pronouns,  without  case  ending,  ^5; 
peculiar  and  inscriptional  forms,  of 
tuus,  meus,  suus,  653 ;  of  b!c,  663- 
6^5;  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668;  of  illic, 
istic,  670 ;  of  is,  673,  674 ;  of  idem, 
677,  67^;  of  ipse.  680;  of  qui,  quis, 
688, 690 ;  alis,  alid,  for  alius,  aliud, 
619. 

Uses  of,  II 13-1 1 23;  subj.  of  verb, 
1113,  1027;  genera],  1113;  as  subj.,  in 
titles,  &c.,  1114-1116;  in  exclamations, 
1117;  as  case  of  address,  1118-1123: 
combined  with  v*c.,  1121;  with  mini 
est  nOmen,  &c.,  1213.  121^;  pred., 
instead  of  dat.,  1221,  1224;  with  opus 
est,  1383;  as  subj.  of  inlin.,  1535:  ac- 
companvrng  imper.,  1571 ;  prea.  noun 
with  innn.  in,  2184;  pred.,  see  Predi- 
cate ;  of  gerundive  construction,  2243- 
2249,  2251. 
Non-occurrent, 

action,  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence, 1753,  2329;  protases  of,  defined, 
202^;  treated,  2091-21 18,  see  Con- 
ditional; apodoses  of,  in  ind.  disc., 
233»-2334- 
Notation,  2406-2411. 

Nouns, 

defined,  3-8;  endings  of,  with  shor- 
tened vowel,  59,  61 ;  with  long  vowel 
retained,  65-67 ;  formation  of,  180-203  ; 
roots  and  stems,  183-198 ;  without  form- 
ative suffix,  195,  198,  199;  with  forma- 
tive suffix,  195-198,  200-20^;  suffixes 
of,  204-364,  see  Formation;  com- 
pound, formation  and  meaning  of,  379- 
390;  gender  nouns,  defined,  398,  402; 
mobile,  defined,  409 ;  epieenes,  411;  of 
common  gender,  410  *,  inflection  of,  39S- 
712,  see  Gender,  Number,  Case, 
Declension ;  with  two  forms  of  stem, 
401,  4»3»  470,  475»  53't  545i  56^569. 
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Nouns  —  continued* 
603;    agreement    of,    1077-10981    see 
Agreement;  use  of,  1090-1468,  see 
Ablative,  &c,  Substantives,  Ad- 
jectives. 

Nouns  of  the  verb, 

enumerated,  732;  formation  of,  894- 
919,  see  Formation;  sequence  of 
tenses  following,  1 766-1 769;  uses  of, 
2160-220Q ;  see  Infinitive,  Gerund, 
Qerunaive,  Supine,  Participles. 

Number, 

in  nouns,  defined.  414;  in  verbs,  de- 
fined, 722;  dual  forms,  415;  nouns 
defective  in,  see  Defective ;  sing,  and 
plur.,  with  dififerent  meaning,  418,  480; 
agreement  of  verb  in,  1062-1076;  agree- 
ment of  subst  in,  1077-1081 ;  agreement 
of  adj.  and  partic.  in,  1082-1098;  agree- 
ment of  rel.  pron.  in,  1082-1098,  1801- 
1811,  see  Relative;  agreement  of 
demonstrative  and  determinative  prons. 
in,  1082-1098.  see  Demonstrative, 
Determinative;  sing.,  in  collective 
sense,  1099;  sing.,  of  a  class,  1100; 
sing.,  of  neut.  adis.  used  as  substs., 
iioi,  Z093, 1250 ;  plur.,  of  a  class,  1 104 ; 
plur.,  of  proper  names,  1 105, 416 ;  plur., 
of  neut.  adjs.  used  as  substs.,  1106; 
plur.,  of  names  of  countries,  1 107 ;  plur., 
of  material  substs.,  1108,  416;  plur.,  of 
abstracts,  1109,  416;  plur.,  in  generali- 
zations and  in  poetry,  11 10;  denoted 
by  gen.  of  quality,  1239;  denoted  by 
advs.,  1438. 

Numeral  adjectives, 

decl.  of,  6;57-643;  agreeing  with  a 
reL,  1810;  kmds  of,  2404;  table  of, 
2405 ;  see  Numerals. 

Numeral  adverbs, 

2404 ;  table  of,  2405 ;  forms  in  -iSns, 
.i«s,  2414. 

Numerals, 

cardinals,  decl.  of,  637-642,  431 ; 
ordinals  and  distributives,  decl.  of,  643 ; 
kinds  of,  2404;  table  of,  2405;  nota- 
tion, 2406-24 1 1 ;  some  forms  of,  2412- 
2418;  some  uses  of  cardinals  and 
ordinals,  2419;  some  uses  of  distribu> 
tives,  2120-2422 ;  multiplicatives,  pro- 
portionals, and  adjs.  derived  from 
numerals,  2423 ;  fractions.  2424-2428  ; 
see  Numeral  Adjectives,  Car- 
dinal numerals.  Ordinal,  Dis- 
tributive. 

Numeri  Italici,  2549. 

s 


Obeying, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1 181-1 185. 
Object, 

of  a  subst,  defined,  1046;  of  a  verb, 
direct,  becomes  nom.  in  pass.,  1125; 
constructions  of,  1132-1150, 1167- 11 74, 
see  Accusative ;  subordinate  sen- 
tence as,  1715  ;  expressed  by  sentence 
with  quod,  1845  >  complementary 
clause  as,  194S ;  infin.  as,  2167-2206, 
see  Infinitive;  of  gerundive,  2247; 
of  gerund,  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265 ;  in- 
direct, see  Complement. 
Objective, 

compounds,  defined,  384 ;  gen.,  1260- 
1262;  gen.,  nostrl,  vestri  used  as, 

2335- 
Obligation, 

expressions   of,    in   indie,    with    in- 
fin.,  1495-1497;  expressed  by  subjv., 
1552;   expressed  by  gerundive,  2243, 
2248. 
Obligatory, 

use  of  verb,  2306. 
Oblique  cases,  419* 
OctOnSrius, 

defined,    2536;    iambic,    2604-2609; 
trochaic,  2636-2638;  anapaestic,  2684, 
2685. 
Office. 

suffixes  denoting,  216,  235  ;  titles  of, 
with  gerundive  construction,  2254. 
Often, 

perf.  expressing  action  often  or  never 
done,  1 61 1. 
Omission, 

of  prep.,  with  several  substs.,  1430 ; 
of  antecedent  of  rel.,  1798,  1799;   of 
subj.  ace.  of  infin.,  2183,  2184. 
Open  vowels,  37. 
Optative, 

see  Wish. 
OratiO  Obllqua, 

see  Indirect  Discourse. 
Order, 

see  Command. 
Ordinal, 

numerals,  ded.  of,  64^ ;  in  ace.,  to 
express  time,  1155  ;  with  post  and 
ante  in  expressions  of  time,  1394-1397; 
list  of,  2404,  2405 ;  in  dates,  2419;  some 
forms  of,  2412-2418;  with  subst  not 
used  in  sing.,  2419;  quisque  with, 
2397- 
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Origin, 

adj.  suflBxes  implying,  298,  302-3^0 ; 
gen.  of,  1232-1238;  expressed  by  abl., 
1312-1315,   1309,  1426;   expressed  by 
adj.,  1427. 
Ought, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Owner, 

gen.  of,  1232-1238. 

Paeon,  2521,  2522. 
Palatal,  53»  54- 
Palimbacchius,  2522. 
Pardoning, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  iiSi-1185. 
Parentage, 

denoted  by  abl,  1312. 
Parentheses, 

asyndeton  in,  1642;  introduced  by 
nam,  et,  &c.,  1642;  quod  sciam, 
qui  quidem,  1829;  with  ut,  sicut, 
prout.  1905,  1940,  1942,  2017;  re- 
pressed by  purpose  clause  with  ut,  ne, 
1962;  si  placet,  &c.,  21 13. 
Parisyllables, 

defined,  515;  decl.  of,  517-528,  54©- 
569,  see  Declension ;  gender  of,  577- 

579- 
Paroemiac,  2688,  2689. 

Part  concerned, 
ace.  of,  1 147. 

Participation, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263,  1264;  verbs 
of,  with  gen.,  1292. 

Participles, 

defined,  732,  2278;  suffix,  -nus,  296, 
316-322;  in  -mino-,  297;  agreement 
of,  1082-1093,  see  Agreement;  in 
dat.,  to  denote  person  viewing  or  judg- 
ing, 121 7;  cause  or  motive  expressed 
by,  1317;  question  with,  1533;  rel.  sen- 
tence coordinated  with,  1820;  quam- 
quam  with,  iqoo  ;  quamlibet  with, 
1907;  quamvis,  with,  1907:  intimat- 
ing condition,  21 10;  quasi,  tam- 
quam,  ut,  velut  with,  2121;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2254;  uses  of, 
treated,  2278-2299;  character  of,  2278; 
time  of,  2279-2281;  the  attributive, 
2282-2286;  expressing  permanent  con- 
dition, 2282 ;  compared,  &c.,  2284 ;  the 
subst.,  2287-2292;  the  appositive,  2293- 
2296;  representing  rel.  sentence,  2294; 
expressing  time,  means,  &c.,  2295 ;  the 
predicative,  2297-2299. 


Participles  —  contin  tt*d. 

Present,  stem  of,  543, 632 ;  abl.  sing, 
of,  560,  633?  decl.  oiy  632,  633;  gen. 
plur.  of,  in  -um,  563;  of  sum,  749; 
formation  of,  901-903;  with  gen.,  1266; 
in  abl.  abs.,  1362;  m  reflexive  sense, 
1482;  with  verbs  signifying  represent 
and  verbs  of  senses,  2208,  2299. 

Perfect,  formation  of,  906-919;  lack- 
ing, 811, 905, 907,922-1019 ;  advs.  from, 
704,  1372;  dat.  of  possessor  with,  12 16, 
1478;  of  origin,  with  aU.,  1312;  in  abl. 
abs.,  1362, 1364 ;  of  deponents,  907, 1364, 
1492.  2280;  abl.  neut.  of,  used  imper- 
sonally, 1372;  agreeing  with  sentence  or 
infin.,  1^73;  with  Qsus  est  and  opus 
est,  1382;  used  as  subst.,  1440;  with 
act.  meaning,  1485 ;  with  fui,  fueram, 
fuerO,  1609;  sequence  after,  1766, 
1767;  of  contemporaneous  action,  2280; 
translated  as  abstract,  2285,  2286;  with 
habed,  faciS,  d5,  &c,  1606,  22^7; 
quantity  of  penult  vowel  in  disyllabics, 
2434-2436.  .        ^ 

Future,  formation  of,  904,  905;  with 
sum,  802,  803:  with  sum,  use  of, 
^^-hZ^  i737i  1742,  1746,  1747;  «ise  of, 
in  conditional  sentences,  2074,  2081, 
2087,  2002,  2993,  2097,  2100,  2108; 
in  abl.  abs.,  1362;  as  adj.,  2283. 

Perfect  active,  907. 
Particles, 

interrogative,   see   Interrogative; 
exclamatory,     see     Questions;     of 
wishes,  1540;  conjunctive  particle  sen- 
tence, 1838-2122,  see  Conjunctive. 
Partitive, 

gen.,1241-1254;  nostrAm,ve8trAm 
used  as,  2335. 
Parts, 

of  speech,  2-1^  ;  prin.,  of  verbs,  733- 
735  ;  prin.,  classification  of  verbs  accord- 
ing to,  920-1022,  see  Verbs. 
Passive  voice, 

defined,  723, 1472 ;  of  verbs  of  intrans. 
use,  724,  763,  1479;  nom.  of,  for  ace.  of 
act.,  1125,  1473;  of  compound  verbs, 
with  ace.,  1138;  of  verbs  of  feeling, 
commonly  intransitive,  1139;  two  ac- 
cusatives of  the  act.  in,  1167-1171, 
1474;  act.  of  a  different  verb  serving 
as,  1471;  defining  ace.  or  ace.  of  extent 
or  duration  made  subj.  in,  1475;  ^^^ 
of  trans,  use  used  impersonally  in,  1479; 
the  doer  of  the  action  how  expressed 
with,  1318, 1319, 1476-1478,  2181,  2243; 
,use  of,  1472-1485;  complementary  dat. 
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Passive  voice — coniinuid, 
of  act.  made  subj.  in,  1181,  1480,  2202  ; 
with  reflexive  meaning,  1481, 14871 114S; 
of  coepi  and  dCsmd,  1483;  perf. 
partic.  with  act.  meaning,  1485 ;  depo- 
nents with  force  of,  1487;  deponents 
with  meaning  of,  1490:  perf.  partic.  of 
deponents  with  act.  ana  pass,  meaning, 
907,  1364,  1492 ;  fonns  with  ful,  &c., 
1609;  of  verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing, 
thinlcing,  saying,  &c.,  personal  and  im- 
personal constructions  of,  21 77-2182; 
of  iube5,  vet5,  sin5,  used  personally, 
2201;  with  gerundive,  2251;  fut.  infin.« 
formation  and  use  of,  2273. 

Patronymics, 

suffixes  forming,  279;  gen.  plur.  of, 

439- 

Pauses,  2540. 

Penalty, 

denoted  by  gen.,  12S2;  denoted  by 
abl.,  1282. 

Pentameter, 

defined,  2536 ;  dactylic,  2570-2576. 

Pentapody, 

denned,  2531 ;  logaocdic,  2664-2668. 

Penthemimeral  caesura,  2544. 

Penthemimeris,  2531. 

Penult, 

defined,  155 ;  when  accented,  171, 
172,  176,  177;  quantity  of,  in  polysyl- 
lables, 2434-2436. 

Perceiving, 

verbs  of,  coordinated,  1696;  in  pres. 
with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1926; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175 ;  ^^^.  ^  in^>i* 
with,  2219,  2226. 

Perfect  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  854-875 ; 
stem  without  suffix.  858-866;  stem  m 
-S-,  S67,  868;  stem  in  -v-  or  -u-,  869- 
875 ;  short  or  old  forms,  885-893 ; 
-runt  and  -re  in  3rd  pers.  plur.,  727; 
quantity  of  vowel  precedmg  -runt,  -re, 
856,  857;  -it,  857,  68;  reduplication  of, 
858-861, 922-932,  9891  9952  «o» » '"  «1"*"- 
tity  of  penult  vowel  m  disyllabic  per- 
fects, 2434-2436. 

Dative  of  possessor  with,  1216,  1478; 
in  simple  sentence,  uses  of,  1602-1613, 
1616;  definite,  defined^  1602;  historical, 
defined,  1602;  historical,  function  of, 
1603  ;  historicsd,for  plup.,  1604 ;  definite, 
function  of,  1605 ;  definite,  expressed  by 
habed  and  partic,  1606 ;  definite,  of  in 
ceptives,  1607 ;  definite,  denoting  pres. 


Perfect  X^nz^^  continued, 
resulting  state,  1608 ;  definite,  pass,  with 
fui,  &c.,  1609;  definite,  other  uses  of, 
1610-1616,  2027,  2030;  sequence  of, 
1717, 1740-1761,2322-2324;  2326-2329; 
in  subordinate  sentence,  rel.  time,  1733; 
1736;  independent,  173S;  with  cum, 
i860,  1861,  1866, 1867,  1869, 1871 ;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1912, 1017, 
1920 ;  with  postquam,  ubi,  ut.  ac, 
1925, 1927, 1920, 1930, 1932;  with  dum, 
dOnec,  quoad,  quamoiG,  1998, 2001. 
2002,  2006,  2007,  2009;  in  conditional 
prot.,  202^,  2034-2041,  2066-2068;  in 
conditional  apod.,  2023, 2027, 2035, 2043, 
2049,  2053,  2060.  2I01,  2103-2105, 

Subjunctive,  formation  of,  876-878; 
short  or  old  forms,  885-893;  in  wishes, 
1541,  1543;  in  exhortations,  prohibi- 
tions, &c.,  1549,  155 1 ;  of  action  con- 
ceivable, 1557,  1558;  with  force  of  fut.. 
i54i»  "549,  >55»i  «558l  <>'  repeated 
action,  1730;  sequence  of,  1764,  1765; 
in  subordinate  sentence,  following  pri- 
mary, 1746,  1762,  1766,  1771,  232^ ;  fol- 
lowing pres.  of  vivid  narration  and  pres. 
of  quotation.  1752;  following  perf.  defi- 
nite, 1754  ;  following  secondary,  in  rel., 
causal^and  concessive  sentences,  1756; 
following  secondary,  in  consecutive  sen- 
tences, 1757;  following  secondare',  in  in- 
direct Question,  1760;  following  secon- 
dary, in  md.  disc.,  2328 ;  in  sequence  with 
adjacent  verb,  1761:  of  action  non- 
occurrent,  in  pres.  sequence,  1763;  in 
sequence  with  perf.  infin.,  1768;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1913, 1916, 
1^19;  with  ut  purpose,  1962;  in  con- 
ditional prot.,  2023.  2070,  2072,  2084- 
2088,  2090;  in  conditional  apod.,  2021, 
2058,  2073,  2077,  2085.  2090;  with 
quasi,  tamquam  si,  &&,  21 19;  in 
ind.  disc,  representing  a  fut.  perf.,  2124. 
Imperative,  formation  of,  813,  879; 
pass.,  1580. 
Infinitive,  see  Infinitive. 
Participle,  see  Participles. 
Periods, 

connection  of,  2123-21 59. 
Periphrastic, 

forms  of  the  verb,  802-804 ;  fut.  partic. 
with  form  of  sum,  802, 80^ ;  fut.  partic. 
with  form  of  sum,  use  of,  1633,  1737, 
1742,  1746,  1747;  in  conditional  sen- 
tences, 2074,  2081,  20S7,  2092,  20^3, 
2097,    2100.    2108:     serundive    with 


2100,    2108;     gerundive    wit) 
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Periphrastic — continued. 
sum,  8o4i  2I0I,  3343;  circumlocu- 
tions for  pcrf.  paM-t  fut.  act.,  fut.  pass, 
infin.,  732,  Ml  ^^7}  \  P«rf-  !»»•  >«»- 
per.,  1580;  pcrf.  with  h«bc5,  1606, 
2297;  fore,  futarum  esse,  ut, 
2233;  fore  with  perf.  partic,  2234; 
forms  in  conditional  apodoses  of  ac- 
tion non-occurrent  in  ind.  disc.,  2331- 

Permission, 

verbs  of,  subjv.  coordinated  with, 
1710;  verbs  of,  with  purpose  clause, 
1950;  expressed  by  <niamvis,  1904  j 
expressed  by  quamlibet,  1907. 

Permissive, 

use  of  verb,  2307. 

Person, 

in  verbs,  defined,  721 ;  in  imper.,  731 ; 
3rd  pers.  plur.,  in  indef.  sense,  103^ ; 
agreement  of  verb  in,  1062 ;  when  sub- 
jects are  of  different  pers.,  1076 ;  when 
subj.  is  rel.,  1807 ;  use  of  nOs  for  ego, 
1074 ;  order  of  persons,  1076 ;  pers.  of 
qui,  1792. 

Personal  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  644-651 ;  possess.,  652-655  ; 
when  used  with  ist  and  2na  pers., 
1029;  i>ossess.  used  instead  of  gen., 
1234,  1262;  gen.  of,  used  possessively, 
1234;  _preps.  following,  14321  "** 
nostrum,  vestrum,  nostri,  vestr!, 
2335  ;  possess,  omitted,  2346 ;  possess, 
meaning  proper^  appropriate^  favour- 
able^ 2346;  ipse  with,  2376;  see 
ego,  &c. 

Personal  verbs, 

impersonal  verbs  used  as,  1181,  1284; 
verbs  of  intrans.  use  used  as,  in  pass., 
1 181,  1480,  2203;  verbs  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  thinking,  saying  as^  in  pass., 
21 77-2182;  iube5,  veto,  smO  as,  in 
pass.,  2201. 

Person  endings, 

vowel  of,  short,  59,  61 ;  vowel  of,  long, 
68 ;  -mino  in  imper.,  297,  731 :  -mini 
in  2nd  pers.  plur.,  297,  730;  function 
of,  713,  721 ;  table  of,  726 ;  -runt  and 
-re  in  i>erf.,  727  ;  of  ist  and  2nd  pers., 
T2%\  -ris  and  -re  in  2nd  pers.  pass., 
730;  in  inscriptions,  729;  3rd  pers. 
plur.  -ont,  -unt,  827. 

Persuading, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185; 
subjv.   coordinated  with,   1712. 

Phalaecean,  2664,  2665. 

Pherecratean,  2659. 


Phonetic, 

see  Sound. 
Pity, 

see  Mental  distress. 
Place, 

subst.  suffixes  denoting,  266,  228, 
241,  242,  245,  249;  adj.  suffixes  de- 
noting, 317,  321,  347;  advs.  denoting, 
708,  709, 1438;  expressed  by  loc,  1331- 
1341 ;  expressed  by  loc.abl.,  i342-i;349  : 
expressed  by  attributive  prepositional 
phrase,  1426,  1233 ;  expressed  by  adj., 
1427,  1233;  expressed  by  gen.,  1427, 
1232  ;  from  which,  advs.  denoting,  710; 
from  which,  how  expressed,  1307-1311  j 
to  which,  advs.  denoting,  710 ;  to  which, 
how  expressed,  11 57-1166,  1210;  rel. 
advs.,  ubt,  quO,  unde,  1793. 
Places, 

names  of,  see  Towns. 
Plants, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  408,  573. 
Pleasing, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  11S1-1185. 
Plenty. 

see  Fulness. 
Pluperfect  tense. 

Indicative,  formation  of,  880;  short 
or  old  forms.  885-893  ;  dat.  with,  i2t6, 
1478;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence,  1614- 
1618,  1607,  1609 ;  of  past  action  com- 
pleted, 1 6 14;  expressing  past  resulting 
state,  161 5;  in  letters,  1616;  for  perf., 
161 7 ;  of  time  anterior  to  past  repeated 
action.  1618;  of  inceptives,  1607;  pass, 
with  f ueram,  &c.,  1609 ;  sequence  of, 
1717, 1740-1745,  1747, 1748,  i755-»76o, 
2322-2324,  2326-2329;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  rel.  time,  1733,  '73^;  inde- 
pendent, 1738 ;  with  cum,  i860, 1861 ; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1918 ; 
with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  &c.,  1928, 
1929,  1932, 1933 ;  with  dum,  dOnec, 
1997,  2009 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023, 
2048-2051 ;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023, 
2029,  2036,  2104,  2107. 

Subjunctive,  formation  of,  881 :  -€t, 
68;  short  or  old  forms,  885-89^;  in 
wishes,  1544;  in  expressions  of  oUiga^ 
tion  or  necessity,  1552;  of  action  con- 
ceivable, 1561 ;  of  repeated  action,  1730; 
sequence  of,  1762,  1763 ;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  following  secondary,  1747, 
1762^  1766,  1 771,  2322;  followmg  pres. 
of  vivid  narration  and  pres.  of  quota- 
tion, 1752;  following  primary,  1753, 
2329;   following   pert,  definite,   1754; 
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Pluperfect  tense  —  continued, 
following  perf.  infin.,  or  perf.  partic, 
1767;  with  cum,  1872,  1873;  with 
quotiins,  quotiinscumque,  1887; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1914, 
1920,  1921;  with  posteft  quam, 
postquam,  &c.,  1924;  with  donee, 
2009 ;  with  indef.  rel.  pron.  or  adv.,  18 14; 
in  conditional  prot.,  202^,  2071,  2089. 
2091,  2096,  2098-2107;  in  conditional 
apod.,  2024,  2041,  2071,  2073,  2083, 
2089,  2091,  209c,  2099;  with  Quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  3120:  in  ina.  disc, 
representing  a  fut.  pert.,  2324;  in 
conditional  apod,  of  direct  discourse, 
how  represented  in  ind.  disc,  2331- 
2334. 

Plural  number, 

in  nouns,  defined,  414;  lacking,  see 
Defective;  with  different  meaning 
from  sing.,  418,  480;  of  material 
substs.,  416,  1 108;  of  abstracts,  416, 
II 09;  of  proper  names,  416,  1105;  of 
names  of  countries,  11 07;  in  generali- 
zations and  in  poetry,  11 10;  adjs.  in, 
used  as  substs.,  1103,  1104,  1106;  in 
substs.,  in  agreement  1077-1081 ;  in 
adjs.,  prons.j  and  partic,  in  agreement, 
1 082-1098;  m  verns,  defined,  722;  with 
sing,  and  plur.  subjects,  1062-1076; 
of  modesty,  1074;  en  gerundive  vdth 
nostri,  &c.,  2261. 

Polysyllables, 

quantity  of  penult  in,  2434-2436 ; 
quantity  of  final  syllable  in,  2437-2457. 

Position, 

syllables  long  by,  168;  syllable  con- 
taining vowel  before  mute  or  f  followed 
by  1  or  r,  169;  final  short  vowel  before 
word  beginning  with  two  consonants  or 
double  cons.,  2458;  final  s  does  not  al- 
ways make,  2468;  of  preps.,  i433-«437- 

Positive, 

expressing  disproportion,  1454;  used 
in  comparison  of  aois.  and  advs.,  1457, 
1458;  combined  with  a  compar.,  1458; 
expressed  by  compar.  with  abl.,  1464; 
see  Comparison,  Affirmative. 

Possession, 

adj.  suflixes  implying,  298,  302-330 ; 
expressed  by  dat.,  1207,  1212-1216;  ex- 
pressed by  gen.,  1232-1238. 

Possessive  compounds,  385. 

Possessive  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  652-655 ;  agreement  of,  1082- 
1098 ;  used  inst^  of  gen.  of  personal 
or  reflexive  pron.,   1234,   1262 ;   with 


Possessive  pronouns  ~  continued, 
word  in  apposition  in  gen.,  1235 ;  with 
rSfert  and  interest,  1277 ;  gen.  pf, 
with  infin.,  1237,  2208,  221 1:  implying 
antecedent  to  rel.,  1807;  of  reftauve, 
referring  to  subj.  of  verb,  2336 ;  of  re- 
flexive, referring  to  word  not  subj.  of 
verb,  2337 ;  of  reflexive,  in  construction 
of  ace.  with  infin.,  2338-2340 ;  of  reflex- 
ive, in  subordinate  clauses,  2341-2343; 
omitted,  2346  ;  meaning  proffTy  appro- 
priaUffavourabUf  2346 ;  see  meus,  &c. 

Possessor, 

dat.  of,  1212-1216,  1478,  2181,  2243. 

Possibility, 

exnressed  by  subj  v.,  15  54-1 562 :  de- 
noted by  gerundive,  2249;  verbal  ex- 
pressions of,  see  Ability. 

Postponed, 

action,  denoted  by  fut  perf.,  1630. 

Postpositive, 

words,  1676, 1688 ;  preps.,  1433-1436. 

Potential, 

use  of  verb,  2305 ;  see  Action  con- 
ceivable. 

Prayer. 

duim,  &c.  in,  72^6 ;  forms  of  perf. 
subjv.  and  fut.  ptff.  m,  887 ;  expressed 
by  imper.,  1571 ;  in  vene,  2549. 

Predicate, 

defined,  1023,  1035;  omitted,  1036; 
enlar^,  1 048-1 054 ;  pred.  subst.,  verb 
agreeing  with,  1072  ;  agreement  of  pred. 
subst.,  1077-1081  ;  m  oblique  case, 
'052,  1363;  pred.  adj.,  agreement  of, 
1082-1098 ;  pred.  nom.,  with  verb  of  in- 
determinate meaning,  1035 ;  with  other 
verbs,  105 1 ;  infin.  as  pred.  nom.,  2207 ; 
noun,  in  nom.  with  complementary 
infin.,  2171 ;  in  ace.,  referring  to  subj. 
ace.  2174 ;  in  nom.,  with  verbs  of  peiw 
cdving,  knowing,  &c.,  used  in  pa»s., 
2177 ;  in  nom.,  with  verbs  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  &c.,  used  in  act.,  2184;  m 
ace,  referring  to  unexpressed  indef.  subj. 
of  infin.^  2213;  in  dat.,  with  implied 
subj.  of  mfin.,  2214 ;  in  ace.,  with  verbs 
of  making,  choosing,  naming,  &c^  11 67, 
1 168;  pred.  uses  of  gen.,  12^6,  1237, 
1239,  125 1 ;  pred.  use  of  abl.  of  quality, 
1375 ;  with  tttor,  1381 ;  pred.  partic. 
with  Qsus  est,  opus  est,  1382 ;  pred. 
use  of  prepositional  expressions,  1428; 
pron.  agreeing  with  pred.  subst.,  10^7, 
1806;  pred.  use  of  gen.  of  gerundive 
construction,  2262-2264;  see  Predi- 
cative. 
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Predicative, 

dat.,  1219-1225;  partici  2297-2299. 
Prefixes, 

advs.  as  verbal,  1402-1409. 
'  Prepositions, 

defined,  11.  606,  1402;  as  proclitics, 
178;  accent  ot^  when  following  case,  178; 
how  written  in  inscriptions  and  mss.. 
178;  as  positive,  357;  compoondea 
with  nouns  or  noun  stems,  38 1-383, 385, 
^90 ;  compounded  with  verbs,  391,  392 ; 
mseparable,  392,  1409 ;  origin  of,  696. 
1 4  02- 1 404;  function  of,  1405;  inflected 
forms  of  substs.  used  as,  1406,  1413, 
14 19,  1420;  trace  of  adverbial  use  in 
tmesis,  1407 ;  use  as  advs.  and  as  preps, 
discussed,  1412-1416,  1421;  used  with 
ace.,  1410-1416;  used  with  aU.,  1415- 
1421 ;  used  with  abl.  proper,  1297, 
1415,  1419-1421;  used  with  loc.  abl., 
1299, 14 16;  used  with  instrumental  abL, 
1300;  with  ace  or  abl.,  1422-1425, 
141 5  ;  substs.  combined  by,  1426-1428 ; 
repetition  of,  with  two  or  more  snbets., 
1429 ;  omission  of,  with  a  second  subst., 
1430;  two.  with  one  subst.,  1431,  1432 ; 
position  of,  1433-1437  ;  in  oaths,  1437 ; 
verbs  compounded  with,  cases  after, 
1137,  1 138, 1188-X191,  1194-1199, 1209; 
with  infin.  as  obj.,  2205  ;  with  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund  in  ace.,  2252. 
2253;  in  abl.,  2267:  with  subst.  ana 
partic,  2285,  ^^'^  i  ^^''  special  uses  of 
different  preps.,  see  Index  of  Latin 
Words. 
Present  stems, 

used  as  roots,   190-194,  855 ;  roots 
used  as,  73S-743»  828,  844. 
Present  system, 

of  verbs,  formation  of,  828-853. 
Present  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  828-S40 ;  -it, 
-at,  -it,  68 ;  -5r,  68  ;  dat.  of  possessor 
with,  1216,  1478,  2i8x  ;  uses  of,  in  sim- 
ple sentence.  1587-1593,  1601 ;  of  pres. 
action,  1587 ;  of  customary  or  repeated 
action,  or  general  truth,  isS8;  of  past 
action,  still  continued,  1^09;  of  vivid 
narration,  1590,  1639;  the  annalistic, 
1 591;  of  verbs  of  hearing,  seeing, 
saying,  1592;  in  quotations,  1502;  of 
fut.  action,  1593,  2026;  in  fetters, 
1601;  sequence  of,  1717,  1740-1746, 
1 749-1 753.  2322-2324*  2326-2329;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  rel.  time,  1733- 
1735;  independent,  1738;  with  cum, 
1860-1862,  1866, 1867, 1869,  1871 ;  with 


Present  tense  —  continutd. 
quoniam,  1883;  with  antequam, 
priusquam,  191 5,  1918;  with  post- 
quam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1926, 1927, 1930, 
1932;  with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  199^,  2000, 2001, 2006, 2007, 
2009  i  ^n  conditional  prot.,  2023,  2026- 
2033,  2065-2068,  2074 ;  in  conditional 
apod.,  2023,  2026, 2034, 2042, 2048, 2052, 
2059,  2078. 

Subjunctive,  formation  of,  841-843; 
-It,  -It,  -et,  68;  -fir,  68;  in  wishes, 
1541*  1542;  in  exhortations,  prohibi- 
tions, &c.,  1548,  1550,  155 1 ;  of  action 
conceivable,  1556;  of  repeated  action, 
1730 ;  primary,  1762 ;  referring  to  fut. 
time,  1743, 1^49 ;  following  perf.  definite, 
1754 ;  following  secondary  in  rel.,  causal, 
and  concessive  sentences,  1756;  follow- 
ing secondary  in  consecutive  sentences, 
1757?  following  secondary  in  indirect 
question,  1760;  following  secondary  in 
ind.  disc.,  2328 ;  in  sequence  with  adja- 
cent verb,  1761 ;  of  action  non-occurrent, 
in  pres.  scx^uence,  1763;  in  sequence 
with  perf.  infin.,  1768;  with  ante- 
quam, priusquam,  1912,  X915, 1919; 
with  ut  purpose,  1962;  with  dum, 
d5nec,  quoad,  2003, 2005, 2007 ;  with 
modo,  2003 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023, 
2070, 2072,  2076-2083, 2090, 2093, 2096 ; 
in  conditional  apod.,  2023,  2033,  2039, 
2046,  2057, 2064, 2070, 2076, 2084,  2090 ; 
with  quasi,  tamquam  si.  &c.,  21x9 ; 
in  ind.  disc,  representing  a  fut.,  2324. 
Infinitive,  see  Infinitive. 
Participle,  see  Participles. 

Preventing, 

see  Hindering. 

Priapean,  2674. 

Price, 

gen.  of,  1271 ;  abl.  of,  13S8-1392. 

Primary  tenses,  i7i7>  1762. 

Primitive, 

defined,  198;  substs.,  204-245,  see 
Substantives;  adjs.,  280-2^7,  30S, 
see  Adjectives :  verbs,  theme  in,  7^^- 
741;  inflection  of,  743-791;  formation 
of  pres.  stem  of,  82^-838 ;  list  of,  922- 
986,  see  Verbs. 

Principal  cases,  mi}  1112. 

Principal  parts, 

of  the  verb,  733-735;  classification 
of  verbs  according  to,  920-1022,  see 
Verbs. 

Privation, 

see  Separation. 
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Proceleusmatic,  2521. 
Proclitics,  178. 
Prohibitions, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1551;  ex- 

Eressed  by  imper.,  1 581  -i  586 ;  expressed 
y  fut.,  1624;   pert.  infm.  with  vol5, 
nOlO  in,  2224. 
Promise, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1619;  implication 
of,  in  fut.  perf.,  1629. 
Promising, 

verbs  of,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2x86; 
with  pres.  infin.,  2186,  2221,  2236. 
Pronominal, 

see  Pronouns. 
Pronoun, 

questions,  1 526-1 530;  questions,  in- 
direct, 1785. 
Pronouns, 

deRnedf  91  as  pro:!Jtic?f  %';t%  tnrtec- 
tion  oft  ^44-604  J  per&onalj,  644-^1^1; 
reHexive,  644-65 ij  posse*^ ,  (jp^i^j; 
douioEUktiative,  656^70;  detenu mative, 
656-639,  6;t-^7^;  of  identity,  656-^5^9, 
676-67K;  intensive^  '55(>-tS9,  b-^^  hXi\ 
rel-T  inletTOgativet  iiicfef,*  ^^fi^nvj^  6S1- 
604 ;  interrogative,  adj.  and  6ubat.  iorms 
of,  6S3-685 ;  indef.,  adj.  and  subst. 
forms  of,  686;  reduplicated,  650;  cor- 
relative, 695,  1 831;  advs.  from,  696- 
698,  701,  702,  704-710. 

Agreement  of,  1093-1098,  180X-1811, 
see  Agreement;  adj.,  equivalent  to 
gen.,  1098,  12^,  1262;  used  in  neut 
ace.  with  verbal  expressions,  11 44; 
as  connectives,  2129--2132;  use  of,  in 
ind.  disc,  2325,  2338-2342;  use  of, 
2135-2403 ;  use  of  personal,  2335 ;  use 
of  reflexive,  2336-2345 ;  use  of  possess., 
2346;  use  of  hie,  2347-2355;  use  of 
iste,  2356,  2357;  use  of  ifle,  2358- 
2164;  use  of  IS,  2365-3^70;  use  of 
idem,  2371-2373;  use  of  ipse,  2374- 
2384;  use  of  uter,  quis,  2385,  2386; 
use  of  rel.,  1792-1837;  use  of  indef. 
quis,  qui,  2388,  2389;  use  of  ali- 
quis,  2390,  2391;  use  of  quidam, 
2392,  2393;  use  of  quisque,  2394- 
2398;  use  of  uterque,  2399,  2400; 
use  of  quivis,  quilibet,  utervis, 
uterlibet,  2401 ;  use  of  quisquam, 
Qllus,  2402;  use  of  nimO,  nihil, 
niillus,  neuter,  2403 ;  place  of  rcci^ 
rocal  taken  by  inter  nos,  &c.,  invi- 
cem,  &c.,  2344,  2345 ;  see  Relative, 
&c.,  qui,  &c. 


Pronunciation, 

of  names  of  characters  of  alphabet,  16, 
32-38;  of  vowels,  26,  32-38;  of  diph- 
thongs, 42,  43;  of  consonants,  44-49; 
chancre  of  sound  of  vowels,  55-113, 
of  diphthongs,  80-88;  of  consonants, 
114-154;  rules  of  vowel  quantity,  1^7- 
167,  2429-2472,  see  Quantity;  divi- 
sion  ot  syllables,  155;  long  and  short 
syllables,  168,  169;  of  es,  est  in 
combination  with  other  words,  ^47 ; 
see  also  Accent,  Substitution, 
Development,  disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening, Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities. 

Proper, 

names,  defined,  5 ;  of  -o-  decl.,  form 
and  accent  of  voc.  and  gen.  sing,  of,  172, 
456-459;  with  accent  on  final  syllable, 
173;  plur.  of,  416.  1105;  ending  in 
-Sius,  -Sius,  -5ius^  declensional 
forms  of,  458;  with  attribute  attached, 
1044;  see  Greek. 

Proportionals,  2423. 

Propriety, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  1495- 
1497;  subjv.  coordinated  with  verbal 
expressions  of,  1709;  verbal  expressions 
of,  in  conditional  periods,  2074,  2101 ; 
expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1552;  ex- 
pressed by  gerundive  construction,  2243, 
2248. . 

Prosody, 

2429-2739;  see  Quantity,  Figures 
of  prosody,  Versification. 

Protasis, 

defined,  io6t  ;  fut.  perf.  in,  coincident 
in  time  with  fut.  pen.  in  apod.,  1627 ; 
concessive,  2116;  see  Conditional, 
Relative,  Conjunctive. 

Protest, 

introduced  by  sentence  with  quod, 
1842. 

Protestations, 

subjv.  in,  1542;  fut.  in,  1622 ;  ita  .  .  . 
ut,  1542,  1622, 1937. 

Protraction,  2516. 

Proviso, 

introduced  by  ut,  nS  .  •  .  ita, 
1964 ;  by  dum,  2003 ;  by  modo, 
2003. 

Punishment, 
see  Penalty. 
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Purpose, 

dat.  of.  1 223-1 225;  clauses,  tense  of, 
after  pert,  delmite,  1754;  rel.  sentences 
of,  181 7;  expressed  by  ^uod,  id, 
1840;  sentences  of,  with  pnusauam, 
1919 ;  sentences  of,  with  ut,  ne,  &c., 
1947-1964;  sentences  of,  with  qu5, 
1974;  sentences  of,  with  adv.  qui, 
1 976;  sentences  of,  with  dum,  d5nec, 
&c.,  200^-2009;  infin.  ol,  2164,  2165; 
expressea  by  ace.  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 2250;  exprused  by  dat  of 
gerundive  construction,  2256;  ex- 
pressed by  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  with  cau82,  2164,  2258,  2270; 
expressed  by  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction alone,  2263;  expressed  by 
gen.  of  gerund  alone,  2263;  expressed 
by  ace  of  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  with  ad,  2164,  2270;  denoted 
by  supine,  11 66,  2270;  expressed  by 
partic.,  2295 ;  use  of  r^exive  pron.  in 
subjv.  clauses  of,  2341,  2342. 

Pyrrhic,  2522. 

Pythiambic  strophe, 
in  Horace,  2722,  2723. 

Quality, 

subst.    suffixes    denoting,    246-264; 
adj.   suffixes  denoting,   281-297;  gen. 
of,  1239,  1240;  abl.  of,  1375. 
Quantitative, 

verse,  2548 ;  theory  of  the  Satumian, 
2551. 
Quantity, 

of  diphthongs,  39,  158;  how  denoted 
in  inscriptions,  27-30;  how  denoted  in 
books,  31,  2514;  common,  definition 
and  sign  of,  ^i,  2514;  pronunciation 
of  long  and  snort  vowels,  26,  33,  34 ; 
change  in  quantity  of  vowels  and  preser- 
vation of  long  quantity,  55-60,  74 ; 
Ions'  and  short  syllables,  168 ;  of 
syllable  containing  vowel  before  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  169;  general 
principles  of  vowel  quantity,  1^7-167; 
vowel  before  another  vowel  or  n,  157- 
164;  diphthong  before  a  vowel,  158; 
compounds  of  prae,  138:  gen.  in 'Si, 
160 ;  length  of  e  in  di^i,  rSi,  fidei, 
fei.  160,  601,  602;  the  end\ngs  -Si, 
-Sis.  -51,  -5is,  SI,  Sis,  161;  gen. 
in  -fus,  -ius,  162,  618,  656.  657,  694: 
vowel  before  nf,  ns,  cons.  1,  gn,  167; 
as  determining  accent,  171,  176,  177; 
-It  in  perf.,  857 ;  i,  i,  in  pcrf.  subj.,  877, 


Quantity  —  cmtinuMd, 
878 ;  1,1,  in  fut.  perf.,  883, 884 ;  rules  of, 
in  classical  Latin,  2429-2463 ;  monosyl- 
lables, 2410-2433 ;  penults,  2434-2436 ; 
final  syllables  ending  in  vowel,  2437- 
2446;  final  syllaUes  ending  in  single 
cons,  not  s,  2447-2450;  Hnal  syllables 
ending  in  s,  2451-2457 ;  position,  2458; 
hidden,  2459-2^63;  some  peculiarities 
of,  in  old  Latin,  2464-2469 ;  law  of 
Iambic  shortening,  2470-2472;  in  ver- 
sification, 2514-2518. 

Quatemftrius, 

iambic,  2617-2620;  trochaic,  2643; 
anapaestic,  2687. 

Questioning, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1171  ;  with  ace.  and  prepositional 
phrase,   11 70;  with  indirect  question, 

1774- 
Questions, 

indie,  in,  1499;  commoner  in  Latin 
than  in  Engli^,  1500;  two,  short 
(quid  est,  quid  vSrO.  &c.)  leading 
to  longer,  1500;  kinds  of,  1501. 

Yes  or  No  questions,  1501-1^25 ;  con- 
founded with  exclamations  and  declara- 
tions, 1502;  without  interrogative  par- 
ticle, 1502;  with  nOn,  1502;  with  -ne, 
-n,  1503-1505;  with  nOnne,  1503, 
1506;  with  nonne  . . .  nOn  .  .  .  non, 
1506;  with  num,  1503,  1507;  with 
numne,  1507;  an,  anne,  an  nOn 
in  single,  1503,  i;o8;  with  ecquis, 
ecquS,  ecquandd,  Sn  umquam, 
1509;  with  sirtin,  satin  ut,  1510; 
how  answered,  1511-1514. 

Alternative,  history  of,  1515-1517; 
without  interrogative  particle,  15 18; 
with  utrum,  -ne,  -n,  and  an,  anne, 
an  n6n,  1^19;  with  necne,  1520; 
with  several  alternatives,  1521;  with 
utrum,  and  -ne  and  an,  1522;  with 
utrumne  .  .  .  an,  1522 ;  with  no  al- 
ternative expressed,  1523;  how  an- 
swered, 1525. 

Pronoun  (questions,  1 526-1 530;  intro- 
duced by  interrogative  advs.,  1526; 
with  ut,  haWf  1528 ;  with  quisne,  &c, 
1529;  two  or  more  with  one  verb,  1530. 

Subjunctive  questions,  1563-1570;  of 
appeal,  1563 ;  in  alternative  form,  1564 ; 
asi:ing  whether  action  is  conceivable, 
1563 ;  in  exdamative  sentences,  with 
no  interrogative  word  or  with  -ne.  1566, 
1567 ;  With  uti,  ut,  1568 ;  with  uti,  ut, 
and   -ne,    -n,   1569;    in   subordinate 
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(iutstions  —  con/iHU€i/, 
sentence,  173X  ;  tense  of,  in  subordinate 
sentence,  1751. 

Indirect,  defined,  1773;  subjv.  in, 
'773  J  expressions  introducing,  1774; 
with  verbs  of  fearing,  1774,  1959;  se- 
quence of  tenses  in,  1760 ;  Yes  or  No 
questions  as,  1775-1777;  introduced  by 
si,  si  fOrte,  1777;  alternative  ques- 
tions as,  177S-1 784;  introduced  by  qui 
sci5  an,  qui  scis  an,  quis  scit  an, 
1781 ;  introduced  by  haud  8ci5  an, 
1782;  without  interrogative  particle, 
1784;  pron.  questions  as,  1785;  origi- 
nal subjv.  questions  as,  1786;  rel.  con- 
structions distinguished  from,  1791 ;  use 
of  reflexive  pron.  in,  2341,  2342. 

Accusative  without  verb  in,  1150; 
verbal  expressions  denoting  ability,  duty, 
propriety,  necessity  in,  1495-1497 ; 
in  indie,  pres.  or  fut.,  intimating  com- 
mand, exhortation,  deliberation,  appeal, 
1 531,  1623;  set  forms  expressing  curi- 
osity, inCTedulity,  wrath,  captiousness, 
1532  ;  threats  introduced  by  8c!n  qu6 
mods,  1532;  united  with  partic,  abl. 
abs.,  or  subordinate  sentence,  1533  ;  co- 
ordinate with  imper.  or  t6  Togo,  scfn, 
Ac,  1697,  1787;  introduced  by  indef. 
nesciO  quis,  &c.,  1788, 1789 ;  mirum 
quantum,  &c.,  1790;  du-ect,  defined, 
'  7^3 ;  question  and  answer,  original  form 
of  rel.  sentence,  1795 ;  in  apod,  of  con- 
ditional sentence,  2018;  introduced  by 
nam.  2155;  in  ind.  disc,  2312-2314; 
use  of  uter,  qms,  qui,  2385,  2386. 
Quotations, 

inquam  in,  760;  pres.  used  in,  1592; 
direct,  1723. 

Reason, 

introduced  by  quod,  1853 ;  introduced 
by  n6n  qu5,  &c.,  1855 »  introduced  by 
quoniam,  1884;  expressed  by  tam- 
quam,  1909;  coordinated  members  de- 
noting, 1703;  see  Cause. 

Reciprocal, 

action,  deponents  expressing.  1487, 
see  Reflexive  :  pron.,  place  taken  by 
inter  n6s,  &c.,  mvicem,  &c.,  2344, 
2345 ;  relations,  expressed  by  uterque 
and  alter,  2400. 

Redundant  verbs,  818-823, 924-1019. 

Reduplication, 

denned,  189;  in  prons.,  650;  in  verb 
roots,  758,  828,  829;  in  perf.,  858-861, 
922-932,989,995.1011. 


Reflexive  pronouns, 

decL  of,  64^-651 ;  possess.,  652-6c§  : 
possess,  used  instead  of  gen.,  12^, 
1262;  gen.  of,  used  possessively,  1234; 
preps,  following,  1435 ;  referring  to 
subj.  of  verb,  2336;  referring  to  word 
not  the  subj.  of  verb,  2337;  in  construc- 
tion of  ace.  with  infin.,  2338-2340;  in 
subordinate  clauses,  2341-2343;  inter 
se,  mvicem  inter  sC,  invicem  s€, 
inyicem,  and  expressions  with  alter, 
alius,  for  reciprocal,  2344,  2345 ;  pos- 
sess, omitted,  2346;  possess,  meaning 
(roper,  appropriate,  Jm^ourabU,  2346; 
IS  used  for,  2370;  ipse  with,  2376;  see 
sui,  suus. 
Reflexive  verbs, 

1481;    pres.  partic.  of,  in  reflexive 
sense,    1482;   gerund   of,   in   reflexive 
sense,  1482;  deponents,  1487;  with  ace., 
1 148. 
Reizianus  versus,  2625,  2626. 
Relation, 

dat.  of,  1217,  1218. 
Relationship, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 
Relative  adverbs, 

711 ;  in  place  of  rel.  pron.  and  prep., 
1793 ;  correlative  prons.  and  advs.,  1831 ; 
adv.,  uti,  ut,  1935 ;  quoad,  1991. 
Relative  conjunctive  particles, 
1794  J  sentences  introduced  by,  1838- 
2122. 
Relative  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  658,  6s9,  681-694;  agree- 
ment of,  1094-1098,  1801-181 1 ;  agree- 
ment determined  by  sense,  1095,  '^41 
with  several  substs.,  1096,  1S03 ;  refers 
ring  to  proper  name  and  explanatory 
appellative  combined,  1805;  agreeing 
with  pred.  subst.,  1097, 1806;  equivalent 
to  gen.,  1098;  verb  agreeing  in  pcrs. 
with  antec  of  rel.,  1807 ;  verb  agreeing 
in  pers.  with  antec.  of  rel,  implied  in 
possess.,  1807 ;  rel.  attracted  to  case  of 
antec.,  1808 ;  word  in  appos.  with  reL, 
1809 ;  word  explanator}-  of  antec.  agree- 
ing  with  rel.,  1810 ;  quod,  id  quod, 
quae  rCs,  181 1 :  rel.  introducing  main 
sentence,  183?  ;  rel,  introducing  main 
sentence  put  m  ace.  with  infin.  in  ind. 
disc,  2316 ;  with  a  compar.,  1321, 1326; 
preps,  following,  1434,  1435;  introduce 
mg  rel.  sentence,  1792:  representing 
any  pers.,  1792;  rel.  advs.  instead  of, 
1 793  J    de\elopcd    from    interrogative 
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Relative  pronouns  —  continued, 
pron.,  1795,  i^^ «  quod  before  81,  &&, 
1837  ;  as  connectives,  2128,  2131,  2132 ; 
see(;^ui. 

Relative  sentence, 

treated,  1792-1837;  introduced  bv 
rel.  words,  1792-1794;  development  of, 
1795;  preceding  main  sentence,  179c; 
with  subst.  in  both  members,  1795, 1796; 
following  main  sentence,  1796 ;  urbem 
quam  statu5  vostra  est,  17^7 ; 
with  determinative,  demonstrative, 
subst.,  omitted.  1798;  quft  priidentia 
es,  nihil  tS  fugiet,  1800;  indie,  in, 
1721;  tense  of,  after  secondary^  17^6; 
subjv.  of  ind.  disc,  and  attraction  m, 
1723, 181 5  ;  subjv.  of  repeated  action  in, 
1730,  18 ip;  equivalent  to  conditional 
prot.,  indic.  or  subjv.  in,  1812,  2110; 
of  simple  declarations  or  descriptions, 
indie,  m,  181 3 ;  introduced  by  indef. 
prons.  and  advs.,  indie,  in,  1814;  of 
purpose,  subjv.  in,  1817  ;  of  characteris* 
tic  or  result,  subjv.  in.  1818-1823;  with 
dignus,  indignus,  idOneus,  aptus, 
181^;  coordinated  with  subst.,  adj..  or 
partic,  1820;  with  antec.  omitted^  indef. 
antec.,  or  nSmd  est  qui,  nihil  est 
quod,  &c.,  17^.  1821,  1822;  sunt 
qui,  &c.,  with  mdic,  1823;  of  cause, 
reason,  proof,  concession,  subjv.  in, 
1834-1S30;  qui  tamen  with  indie, 
1825  ;  sentences  with  indie,  resembling 
causal  sentences,  1826;  quippe  qui,  ut 
qui,  ut  pote  (jui,  with  mdic.  and 
subjv.,  1827;  quippe  qui  (adv.),  ut 
qut  1828;  parenthetical  subjv.,  quod 
sciam,  qui  quidem,  1829;  quod 
attinet  ad,  &c.,  1830;  following  prae- 
Ut,  194s;  coordination  of  rel.  sentences, 
with  rel.  omitted,  i8t2,  1833;  with  rel. 
repeated,  1833:  with  second  rel.  re- 
placed by  is,  hie,  &c.,  1833;  subordi- 
nation of,  1834;  equivalent  to  main 
sentence,  183^ ;  equivalent  to  main  sen- 
tence, in  ind.  dbc,  2316;  other  rel. 
sentences  in  ind.  disc.,  2315,  2318. 2319; 
qu5  facto,  &c.,  1836;  coordinated 
member  equivalent  to,  1698;  represented 
by  partic,  2294. 

Relative  time, 

of  subordinate  sentence,  1732,  1741. 

Remembering, 

adjs.  meaning,  with  gen.,  1263, 1264; 
verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1287-1291;  with 
ace.,  1288;  with  de  and  abl.,  1289, 
1290;  with  infin.,  2169. 


Reminding, 

verbs  of,  cases  with,  1172,  1291. 

Remove, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  1302-1306; 
with  dat.,  1 195, 1209. 

Repeated, 

action  (ter  in  annO,  &e.),  1353;  ex- 
pressed by  pres.  indie,  1588;  by  impf. 
mdic,  1596;  subjv.  of,  1730;  subjv.  of, 
in  cum  sentences,  1859,1860;  subjv.  of, 
in  sentences  with  quotiSns.  quo- 
tiinscumque,  1887 ;  subjv.  of,  in  sen- 
tences with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1994,  2002,  2009;  with 
postquam,  uhi,  ut,  1932;  in  general 
conditions,  2026,  2034, 2035, 2037,  2044, 
2050,2071. 

Represent, 

verbs  meaning,  with  pres.  partic.  used 
predicatively,  2298,  2299;  with  infin., 
2299. 

Request, 

expressed  by  impcr.,  1571 ;  expressed 
by  fut,  1624;  verbs  of,  subjv.  coordi- 
nated with,  1708;  with  purpose  clause, 
1950. 

Resemblance, 

adj.  suffixes  denoting,  299-301. 

Resisting, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  i  j8i  ;  with  nS  and 
subiv.,  i960;  with  quOminus,  1977; 
with  quin,  19S6. 

Resolution,  2518. 

Resolve, 

verbs  meaning,  with  purpose  clause, 
1950;  with  infin.,  1953,  2169;  with  ace. 
and  infin.,  2193. 

Rest, 

verbs  of,  followed  bv  in  or  sub  and 
abl.,  1423;  followed  by  in  and  ace, 
1424. 

Restraining, 

verbs  of,  with  ni,  i960,  1977;  with 
quOminus,  i960,  1^77;  with  quin, 
19S6;  with  ace  and  infin.,  2203;  with 
ace  of  gerundive  construction  or  ger^ 
und,  2252. 

Result, 

clauses,  tense  of,  after  secondary, 
1757-1759;  rel.  sentences  of,  1818-1823; 
with  dignus,  indignus,  &c.,  1819; 
after  assertions  or  questions  of  exist- 
ence or  non-existence,  1821,  1822;  sen- 
tences with  ut,  ut  nOn,  &c.,  1947, 
1948,  1965-T970 ;  tantum  abest, 
1969;   quam  ut,   1896;   coordinated 
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Result  —  coniinued, 
member  equivalent  to  clause  of,  1700; 
dat  of,  1219-1223;    sufiixes  denoting, 
213,  222,  231,  234-236,  239,  249,  296. 

Rhetorical  questions, 
see  Appeal. 

Rh3rthin, 

defined,  2Cii;  kinds  of,  2525-2528; 
Numeri  Italici,  2549 ;  Saturaian,  2550- 
2554;  dactylic,  2555-2580;  iambic, 
2^81-2627;  trochaic,  2628-2649;  logaoe- 
dic,  2650-2674;  dactylo-trochaic,  267^- 
2681;  anapaestic,  2682-2690;  cretic, 
2691-2697;  bacchiac,  2698-2706;  chor- 
iambic,  2707;  ionic,  2708-2717, 

Rhythmical  sentence,  2532,  2533. 

Rhythmical  series,  2532,  2533. 

Rivers, 

names  of,  gender,  405, 406;  decl.,  518, 
5i9»  549,  554,  556- 

Roots. 

defined,  183;  nature  of,  184;  three 
kinds,  noun  roots,  verb  roots,  pron. 
roots,  186;  two  or  more  forms  of  one 
root,  187;  vowel  and  cons,  roots,  188; 
reduplicated,  189;  reduplicated  in  verbs, 
758,  828,  829;  pres.  stems  used  as, 
190-194,  855;  used  as  stems,  195,  198, 
199;  used  as  stems  in  verbs,  738-743, 
844;  root  stem,  defined,  195 ;  root  verbs, 
denned,  743;  root  verbs,  inflected,  744- 
781,  828 ;  prin.  parts  of  root  verbs,  922. 

Route  taken, 

advs.  denoting,  707,  1376;   abl.  of. 


Sapphic,  . 

strophe,  2545;  the  lesser,  2666;  the 
greater,   2671-2673;    in  Horace,   2734, 
2735- 
Satumian,  2550-2554. 


verbs  of,  with  indef.  subj.,  1033;  in 
pres.  of  past  action,  1592;  in  plup., 
1617;  ind.  disc,  with,  1724,  2309;  illo- 
gically  in  subjv.  in  clause  introduced  by 
qui,  quod,  cum,  1727,  2320;  coordi- 
nated, 1696;  with  ace.  and  mfin.,  2175; 
time  of  infin.  with,  2219,  ^^^^ ,  ^^  in- 
direct discourse. 

Scazon. 

choliambus,  2597-2600;'  trochsic  te- 
tramtter,  2639-2641. 

Secondary  cases,  mi,  X112. 


Secondary  tenses, 

171 7,  1762;  rules  for  use  of,  1740- 
1772;  subordinate  to  indie,  1 746-1 761; 
subordinate  to  subjv.,  1 762-1 765;  sub- 
ordinate to  noun  of  verb,  1 766-1  ;r69; 
subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  or  by  attraction, 
1770-1772,2322-2324,2326-2329;  perf. 
def.  and  pres.  of  vivid  narration,  1717, 
1752,  1754;  secondary  sequence  with 
pnmary,  1751-1753;  primary  sequence 
with  secondary,  175  5-1 760. 

Seeinr, 

verbs  of,  in  pres.  of  past  action,  1592 ; 
with  indirect  question,  1774;  i^  ^te^' 
with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  &c.,  1926. 

Selline, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 

Semi-deponents,  801, 1488. 

Semi-elision,  2497. 

Semi-hiatus,  2497. 

SSmiquinSria  caesura,  2544. 

SemiseptSnftria  caesura,  2544. 

Simitemiria  caesura,  2544. 

Semivowels,  54. 

SinSrius, 

defined,  2536 ;  iambic,  2583-^2596. 

Sentence, 

defined,  1023;  simple,  defined,  1024; 
simple,  enlarged,  10^7-1054;  simple, 
comoined,  1055;  simple,  treated,  1099- 
1635 ;  declarative,  defined,  1025 ;  ex- 
clamatory, defined,  1025;  imper.,  de- 
fined, 1025;  coordinate  and  subordinate, 
105 5-1 061;  subordinate,  historv  of, 
1693-1695,  1705, 1706,  1957,  see  Sub- 
ordinate sentences;  compound,  de- 
fined, 1056;  compound,  abridged,  1057; 
compound,  treated,  1636-1713;  com- 
plex, defined,  1058 ;  complex,  varie- 
ties of,  io;8-io6i;  as  advs.,  712;  inter- 
rogative, defined,  1025,  sec  Questions; 
coordinate,  treated,  1636-1692;  inter- 
mediate coordinate,  treated,  1693-1713, 
see  Coordination;  complex,  treated, 
1714-2122;  compar.,  defined,  1716; 
local,  defined,  1716;  temporal,  defined, 
1716,  see  Temporal;  modal,  defined, 
1716;  correlative,  1831 ;  main,  intro- 
duced by  rel.  pron.,  183Q-1837;  con- 
junctive particle,  1838-2122,  see 
Conjunctive;  connection  oif  sen- 
tences, 2123-21 59;  rhythmical,  2532, 
2333;  see  Conditional,  Causal, 
Concessive,  Pinal,  Consecutive, 
Relative  sentence. 
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Separating, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1195,  1209;  ^^ 
gen.,  1294  ;  with  abl.,  1 302-1 306, 1294: 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2268;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263;  with 
abl.,  1306. 

Separation, 

expressed  by  supine  in  -Q,  2277;  see 
Separating. 

SeptSnSrius, 

defined,  2536;  iambic,  2610-2616; 
trochaic,  2620-2635;  anapaestic,  2686. 

Sequence  of  tenses, 

1 745-1 772;  subjv.  subordinate  to 
indie,  1 746-1 761 ;  subjv.  subordinate  to 
subjv.,  1762-1765;  subjv.  suborduiate 
to  noun  of  verb,  1 766-1 769;  subjv.  in 
ind.  disc,  or  by  attraction,  1 770-1 772, 
2322-2324,  2326-2329. 

Series, 

rhythmical,  2532,  2533;  stichic, 
2546. 

Service, 

adjs.  of,  with  dat.,  1200. 

Serving, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181,  1182. 

Sharing, 

verbs  meaning,  with  gen.,  1263. 

Shortening, 

of  vowds,  57-62;  of  vowel  before 
another  vowel,  57;  in  final  syllable,  517- 
61 ;  in  nom.  of  -S-  stems,  ^9,  4^6 ;  in 
neut.  plur.,  59,  461;  in  abl.  encung  e 
of  cons,  stems,  59 ;  in  verb  endings, 
59,  61;  in  nom.  ending  -or,  59;  in 
compar.  ending  -us,  59;  in  dat.  and 
abl.  suffix  -bus,  59;  m  mih!,  tibi, 
sibi,  ibi,  ub!,  alicubl,  nScubi, 
sicubi,  ubinam,  ubivis,  ubi- 
cumque,  ibidem,  60;  in  iambic 
words  in  verse,  61 ;  before  -n  for  -sn, 
61 ;  in  perf.  ending  -Srunt,  62,  8^7;  in 
perf.  subjv.,  62,  876;  elsewhere  before 
cons.,  62;  in  first  syllable  of  ille,  illic, 
quippe,  imm5,  &c,  2469;  iambic, 
rule  of,  2^70-2^72;  vowel  before  an- 
other vowel  retained  long,  58,  159-164; 
long  vowel  preserved  in  specific  endings 
in  Old  Latm,  63-68. 

Showing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167. 

Simple, 

words,  defined,  i8x;  formative  suf- 
fixes, defined,  200;  sentence,  defined, 
1024,  see  Sentence. 


Sin^ar  number, 

m  nouns,  defined,  114;  lacking,  see 
Defective;  with  dlfFerent  meaning 
from  plur.,  418,  480;  m  substs.,  in 
agreement,  1077-1081,  see  Agree- 
ment; in  adjs.,  prons.,  partic,  in 
agreement,  1 082-1098,  see  Agree- 
ment; in  collective  sense,  1099;  of  a 
class,  1 100;  neut.,  of  adjs.  used  as 
substs.,  1093,  1101,1250;  of  other  adjs. 
used  as  substs.,  X102,  1103;  in  verbs, 
defined,  722;  in  verbs,  in  agreement, 
1063-1076,  1080,  see  Agreement; 
of  genmdive,  with  nostri,  &c,  2260. 

Smell, 

verbs  of,  with  ace,  1 143. 

Softening,  2504. 

Sonants,  52,  54. 

Sotadean,  2712,  2713. 

Sound, 

one  of  the  divisions  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar, treated,  1,  16-179;  change  of, 
in  vowels,  5C-113;  change  of,  in  diph- 
thongs, 80-88;  change  of,  in  conso- 
nants, 1 14-154;  see  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening, Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities, 
Pronunciation,  Accent,  Quan- 
tity. 

Sounds, 

continuous,  defined,  51;  momentary, 
defined,  51;  classified,  54. 

Source, 

abl.  of,  1312-1315,  1^26;  expressed 
by  gen.,  1232 ;  expressed  by  adj.,  1427. 

Space, 

extent  of,  denoted  by  ace.,  1151-1156, 
1398,1475;  denoted  by  aW.,  1153, 1399. 

Sparing, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 

Specification, 

abl.  of,  1385;  ace  of,  see  Part 
concerned;  gen.  of,  see  Genitive. 

Spirants,  54. 

Spondaic  verse, 

defined,  2556;  use,  2566,  2567. 

Spondee, 

defined,  2521 ;  irrational,  2524. 

Statements, 

general,  with  antequam,  prius- 
quam,  1912-1014;  particular,  with 
antequam,  piiusquam,  1915-1921. 
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Stems, 

defined,  195  ;  roots  used  as,  195,  iq8, 
199;  root  used  as  stem  in  root  verSs, 
738-743,  828,  844 ;  pres.,  used  as  roots, 
190-194,  85s  ;  new,  how  formed,  196 ; 
root  stem,  defined,  195 ;  stem  vowel  re- 
tained before  ending,  in  verbs,  367,  -840; 
retained  in  nouns,  400;  noun  stems 
classified,  3^;  noun  stems,  how  found, 
421 ;  how  mdicated,  421 ;  nouns  with 
two  forms  of  stem  or  two  stems,  401, 
413.  470,  475*  531 1  545»  566-569,  603, 
6;^2;  prons.  with,  645,  652,  672;  verbs 
with,  720,  818-823,  924-1019;  -ft- 
st^mis  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  412-145 ;  -o- 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  446-466;  cons, 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  467-512,  see 
Declension;  -i-  stems  of  substs., 
ded.  of,  513-569,  see  Declension; 
mixed,  513;  -u-  stems,  decl.  of,  585- 
595 »  -e-  stems,  decl.  of,  596-607 ;  -o- 
and  -S-  stems  of  adjs.,  decl.  of,  613- 
620,  432-466 ;  cons,  stems  of  adis., 
decl.  of,  621-^26,  467-312,  see  De- 
clension ;  -i-  stems  of  adjs.,  decl.  of, 
627-636,  52^569,  see  Declension; 
of  pres.  partic.  632;  of  personal  prons., 
645 ;  of  Die,  662 ;  of  is,  672 ;  of  ipse, 
679;  of  qui,  quis,  681,  687-689;  of 
the  verb,  number  of,  718;  defective 
verbs,  S05-817;  formation  of,  824-919, 
365-375*  s«e  Formation;  verbs  ar- 
ranged according  to  prin.  parts,  920- 
1022,  see  Verbs. 

Stichic  series,  2546. 

Stipulation, 

verbs  of,  with  purpose  clause)  1950. 

Striving, 

verbs  of,  with  purpose  clause,  1950; 
with  complementary  mfin.,  1953. 

Strophe, 

defined,  2545 ;  AlcaicandSapphic,2545. 

Stuff, 

abl.  of,  1312-1315;  gen.  of,  1255. 

Subject, 

of  sentence,  defined,  1023 ;  subst  or 
equivalent  word  or  words,  1026;  in 
nom.,  1027 ;  when  expressed  and  when 
omitted,  1028-1034;  enlarged,  1038- 
1047;  subordinate  sentence  as,  171 5; 
quod  sentence  as,  1845 ;  cum  sentence 
as,  187 1 ;  complementary  clause  as,  1948 ; 
infin.  as,  2167,  2207-2215;  perf.  partic. 
as,  2289;  nom.,  of  infin.,  1515  ;  ace,  of 
infin.,  2173;  of  infin.,  omittwi,  1537, 
2183;  gen.  of,  1 232-1 238. 


Subjunctive  mood, 

tenses  of,  716;  how  translated,  717. 
Formation  of  tenses  of,  pres.,  841 


843;  impf.,  849,  850;  peif.,  876-878; 
Dlup.,  881 ;  short  or  old  forms,  885-^j. 
Uses  of,  forms  of  possum  and  de- 


bed  in,  1498;  of  desire,  1540-1553;  in 
wishes,  1 540-1 546;  in  exhortation,  di- 
rection, statement  of  propriety,  obliga- 
tion, necessity,  prohibition,  1547-155^  > 
expressing  willineness,  assumption,  con- 
cession, 1553;  of  action  conceivable,  in 
simple  sentences,  15  54-1562;  accom- 
panied bv  fSrtasse,  &c.,  1554 ;  ve- 
lim.  nOlim,  mSlim,  1555;  vellem, 
nOllem,  mSllem,  1560;  in  questions, 
in  simple  sentences,  1 563-1 569;  tenses 
of,  in  simple  sentences,  1634,  1635; 
tenses  of,  in  subordinate  sentences, 
1740-1772;  sequence  of  tenses,  1740- 
1745  ;  subordinate  to  indie.,  1746-1 761 ; 
subordinate  to  subjv.,  1762-1765;  sub- 
ordinate to  noun  of  verb,  176(^1769; 
tenses  of,  in  ind.  disc,  and  by  attrac- 
tion, 1 770-1 772,  2322-2324;  tenses  of, 
in  conditional  protases  in  ind.  disc, 
2326-2329;  in  coordination,  1705-1 713, 
see  Coordination ;  in  ind.  disc.,  1722- 
^1^1^  2312-2324,  2326-2729;  of  attrac- 
tion or  assimilation,  1728;  of  repeated 
action,  17^0;  of  wish,  action  conceivable, 
interrogation,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1731;  of  indirect  question,  1 773-1 786, 
see  Questions ;  indie,  questions  appar- 
ently indirect,  1 787-1 791 ;  si,  si  forte 
with,  1777;  rel.  sentence  equivalent  to 
conditional  prot.,  181 2 ;  with  indef.  rel. 
prons.  and  advs.,  18 14 ;  rel.  sentences 
of  purpose  in,  1816, 1817 ;  rel.  sentences 
of  characteristic  or  result  in,  18 16, 1818- 
1823 ;  with  dignus,  indignus,  id5- 
neus*  181^ ;  coordinated  with  subst., 
adj.,  or  partic,  1820;  with  an  tec.  omitted, 
indef.  antec.,  or  nimS  est  qui,  nihil 
est  quod,  &c.,  1821,  1S22;  rel.  sen- 
tences of  cause,  reason,  proof,  conces- 
sion in,  1 824-1 830;  quippe  qui,  ut 
aui,  ut  pote  qui  with,  1827 ;  paren- 
letical,  quod  sciam,  qui  quidem, 
1829;  with  quod,  quia,  1838-1858; 
with  cum,  1850,  1870,  1872,  1873, 
1877-1SS1  ;  with  quoniam,  1882- 
1884 ;  with  quotiens,  quotiSns- 
cumque,  1887;  with  quam,  1896, 
1897;  with  quamquam,  1900,  1901; 
with  quamvis,  1904,  1905;  with 
quamiibet,  1907;  with  tamquam* 
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Subjunctive  mood  —  continutd, 
1909 ;  with  antequam*  priusquam, 
1^11-1921;  with  pridii  quam,  1922; 
with  ub!,  ut  quisque,  1933;  with 
uti,  ut,  nS,  1947-1970;  with  ub!, 
1971 ;  ¥nth  qu5,  qui,  1972, 1974-1976; 
with  qu5ininu8,  1977,  1978;  with 
quo  setius^  1979;  with  quin,  19S0- 
1990;  with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1991-2009;  with  modo, 
2003 ;  with  quandO,  2010 ;  in  con- 
ditional periods,  2023-21 15  ;  with  ets!, 
tametsi,  tamenetsl,  etiamsi,  si, 
2116;  with  quasi,  quam  si,  tam- 
quam  si,  &c.,  2117-2122;  use  of 
reflexive  in  subordinate  clauses  con- 
taining, 2341,  2342. 

Subordinate  constructions, 

history  of,  1693-1695,  1705,  1706, 
i74o»  '957. 

Subordinate  relations, 

expressed  coordinately,  1693-17 13, 
see  Coordination. 

Subordinate  sentences, 

1055,  1058-1061 ;  question  in,  1533; 
treated,  1 714-2122  ;  how  expressed, 
1714;  value  of,  1715;  names  ot,  1716; 
tenses  of  indie,  in,  1732-1739 ;  tenses  of 
subjv.  in,  1740-1772:  mood  of,  1720- 
'73'i  '773-2122;  following  supine  in 
-um,  2272;  introduced  I^  supine  in 
-Q,  2275  >  mooti  of,  in  ind.  disc.,  2315- 
2320;  use  of  reflexive  pron.  in,  2341- 
2343 ;  is  used  for  reflexive  in,  2370. 

Subordination, 

of  rel.  sentence,  1834. 

Substantives, 

defined,  4-7 ;  abstract,  7 ;  concrete,  5  ; 
matenal,  6 ;  endings  of,  shortened,  59, 
61;  endings  of,  retained  long,  65-07; 
formation  of,  180-203 ;  roots  and  stems, 
181-198  ;  without  formative  suffix,  195:, 
19^,  199;  with  formative  suffix,  195-190, 
200-203 ;  suffixes  of,  204-279,  see  Suf- 
fix ;  compound,  formation  and  meaning 
of,  379-390;  inflection  of,  398-607,  see 
Gender,  Number,  Case,  Declen- 
sion ;  adis.  used  as,  with  -e,  -i  in  abl. 
sing.,  558,  s6i,  631 ;  advs.  from,  696- 

700.  701.  708,  710. 

Modifiers  of,  1038-1047;  obj.  of,  de- 
fined, 1046;  pred.,  see  Predicate; 
agreement  of,  1077-1081,  see  Agree- 
ment. 

Uses  of,  1099-1468  ;  used  adjectively, 
1042;  adjs.  used  as,  1099-1104,  1106, 


Substantives  —  continued, 
1093,  12^0;  with  ace.  appended,  1129, 
1136;  with  dat.  appended,  1183,  1208, 
1225 ;  with  gen.,  1227-1262 ;  with  abl. 
appended,  1301,  i;io7, 1309,  1714,  1342, 
1375-1377;  with  loc.  appended,  1301, 
1131 ;  omitted  in  abl.  aos.  1371;  used 
alone  as  abl.  abs.,  1372;  used  as  preps., 
1406;  combination  of,  by  a  prep.,  1426- 
1428;  prepositional  expressions  equiva- 
lent to,  1428;  repetition  of  prep,  with 
several,  1429;  omission  of  prep,  with 
several,  1430;  two  preps,  with  one 
subst.,  1431,  1432;  qualified  by  adv., 
14^^1441;  advs.  used  as,  1442;  sub- 
ordinate sentences  with  value  of,  1715; 
expressed  in  both  members  of  rel.  sen- 
tence, 179^,  1796;  put  before  the  rel., 
1797;  omitted  before  rel.,  1798;  rel. 
sentence  coordinated  with,  1820 ;  quod 
clause  with  value  of,  1845 ;  complemen- 
tary clause  with  value  of,  1948;  infin. 
as  subst.  ace.,  2204-2206 ;  with  ace.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  22^2 ; 
with  dat  of  gerundive  construction 
2254 ;  with  gen.  of  genmdive  construc- 
tion or  gerund,  2258 ;  the  subst.  partic, 
2287-2292. 

Substitution, 

of  consonants,  114-119;  of  1  for  d  or 
r,  115;  of  r  for  s,  116;  of  h  for  sonant 
aspirate,  1 1 7 ;  of  b  for  v,  f ,  or  p,  1  iS, 
151;  of  g  for  c,  119,  151;  of  a  for  t, 

Suffix, 

formative,  defined,  195 ;  nouns  with, 
191-198,  200-203 ;  nouns  without,  195, 
198,  199;  simple  and  compound,  de- 
fined, 200;  preceded  by  vowel,  202. 
^  Substantive  suffixes,  204-279;  primi- 

-  tive,  204-245;  denominative,  246-279, 
226,  227,  232;  denoting  agent,  204-21 1 ; 
denoting  action,  212-237,  249;  forming 
collectives,  228,  249 ;  denoting  concrete 
effect,  213,  217,  224,  241 ;  denoting  in- 
strument or  means,  238-245,  213,  224; 
denoting  result,  213,  222,  231,  234-236, 
239,  2^9,  296;  denoting  qusdity,  246- 
264;  denoting  person  concerned,  265, 
309;  denoting  place,  266,  228,  241,  242, 
245i  249,  308,  309.  3'4f  334;  torming 
dimmutives,  267-278;  denoting  patrony- 
mics, 279. 

Adjective  suffixes,  280-360;  primi- 
tive, 280-207,  305 ;  denominative,  298- 
360,  287;  denoting  active  quality,  281- 
290,  293,  294,  296;  denoting  jNissive 
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Suffix  —  coHiintted, 
qualitY,  291-297,  282,  283;  denoting 
material  or  resemblancei  299-301;  de- 
noting appurtenance,  302-330;  denoting 
supply,  331-338;  forming  diminutives, 
339»34o;  compar.  suffixes,  346-348; 
supen.  suffixes,  349-352;  denotmg 
pJaje,  317,  321,  347.  .      .  . 

Adverb  suffixes,  dwimutive,  341;  of 
compar.  and  superl.,  361-364. 

Verbal  suffixes,  denominative,  365- 
375 1  frequentative  or  intensive,  371-374; 
desiderative^  375;  meditative,  375;  in- 
ceptive or  mcikoative,  834;  -no,  -t5, 
-ib,  832,  833,  835-838. 

Pronoun  suffix  -met,  6co,  655 ;  -pte, 
655;  -ce,  662-664,  669,  670. 
Summary, 

asyndeton  of,  2127. 
Superlative, 

Of  adjs.,  suffixes  of,  349^352;  of  adjs. 
in  -er,  344,  «o;  of  adjs.  in  -ili8,^45, 
350, 359;  lacking,  359,  f^do ;  formed  from 
stems  and  roots,  342;  formed  by  mSz- 
imS,  360. 

Of  adverbs,  endings  of,  361-363; 
lacking*  364 »  with  gen.,  1242. 

Use  of  8ummu8,  &c.,  1249;  a^< 
with  words  of  superl.  meaning,  1393; 
used  when  two  things  are  compart, 
1456;  expressed  by  compar.  and  neg., 
1462;  of  more  than  two  things,  1465; 
strengthened  by  Onus,  quam, 
mSximi,  &c.,  1466,  1892,  1903;  de- 
noting high  degree,  1467 ;  absolute,  1467 ; 
of  eminence,  1467,  1468;  strengthened 
by  a  compar.,  1468;  accompanied 
by  vel,  1671 ;  agreeing  with  a  rel., 
1810;  tam  . . .  quam  qui,  quantus, 
ut,  &c.,  1892;  double,  with  quam  .  .  . 
tam,  1803;  represented  by  quam  vis 
with  adj.' or  adv.,  1903;  ut  quisque, 
quisque  with,  1939. 
Supine, 

ace.  or  abl.  of  substs.  in  -tu-  (-SU-), 
235,  2269;  the  supines,  verbal  nouns, 
732,  2269;  formation  of,  900;  lacking, 
900;  denoting  purpose,  1166,  2270;  use 
of  supine  in  -um,  2269-2273;  use  of 
supine  in  -d,  2269,  2274-2277. 
Surds,  52,  54. 
Surprise, 

expressed  by  dat.,  121 1;  questions  of, 
1532, 1566-1569;  verbs  of,  with  quod, 
quia,  1851;  with  cum,  1S51,  1875; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2187,  2188,  2184 ; 
expressed  by  infin.,  2216. 


Suspense, 

verbs  of,  with  loc.  and  aU.,  1339, 1344. 
Syllaba  anceps,  2533,  2534. 
Syllables, 

final,  vowel  of  shortened,  57,  59-61, 
see  Shortening^;   vowel  of  retained 
long,  63-68;  Quantity  of,  168;  contain- 
ing n,  qu,  168 ;  containing  short  vowel 
bdfore  mute  or  t  followed  by  1  or  r,  169 ; 
division  of,  155;  names  of,  155;  irra- 
tional, 2524;  see  Accent. 
Synaeresis,  2500. 
Synaloepha,  2498. 
Synapheia,  2510. 
Syncope, 

defined,  93,  122,  2508;  in  versifica- 
tion, 2541. 
Synecdochical, 

ace,  see  Part  concerned. 
Synixesis,  2499. 
System, 

the  pres ,  82^-^53,  365-367,  73^4©; 


the  i>erf.,  854-919,  738-740,  see  For- 
mation ;  in  versification,  ddSned,  2547. 
Systol6,  2507. 

Takinr  awajr, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1209;  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2165. 
Takinr  up, 

verbs  ot,  with  Infin.  of  purpose,  2165. 
Taste, 

verbs  of,  with  ace.,  1143. 
Teaching^, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1 16^ 
1171 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2x97. 
Telling, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774. 
Temporal, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  subjv.  of 
ind.  disc,  and  attraction  in,  1722,  2319; 
subjv.  of  repeated  action  in,  1730; 
cum,  1859-1873;  quoniam,  1^2, 
1883 ;  antequam,  priusquam, 
&C.,  1911-1922 ;  dum,  donee,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1991:  quand5, 2010-2012; 
post(iuam,  ub!,  ut,  Ac,  1 923-1 934 ; 
coordinated  member  equivalent  to,  1699. 
Tempus, 

in  versification,  2515. 
Tendency, 

dat.  of,  1219-1222. 
Tenses, 

of  the  indie,  716 ;  of  the  subjv.,  716; 
of  the  imper.,  716;  meanin|^  of.  717; 
from  two  stems,  720 ;  formation  of,  824- 
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Tenses  —  coniinued, 
919,  see  Pormafion;  primary  and 
secondary,  1717;  sequence  of,  1 740-1 745. 
In  simple  sentences,  prcs.  indic, 
1 587-1 593,  1601;  impf.  Indic,  iS94- 
1601,  1495-M97;  '»»*•»  1619-102^; 
perf.  indic,  1602-1613,  1616 ;  plup.  m- 
dic,  1614-1618,  1607,  1609;  fut.  perf., 
1626-1632,   1607,  1609;    subjv.,  1634, 

In  subordinate  sentences,  mdic,  173a- 
1 730;  subjv.,general  remarks,  1 740-1 745; 
subfv.  subordinate  to  indic,  1746-1 761 ; 
subiv.  subordinate  to  subjv.,  1 762-1 765  ; 
8ub}v.  subordinate  to  noun  of  the  verb, 
1766-1769;  subjv.  in  ind.  disc  or  by 
attraction,  1 770-1 772, 2^2-2324 ;  condi- 
tional protases  in  ind.  disc.,  2326-2329 ; 
use  in  indirect  questions,  1 7  73-' 79 « J 
use  in  rcl.  sentence,  1 792-1 837;  use 
with  conjunctive  particles,  1838-2122. 

Of  infin.,  2218-2236,  3321;  con- 
ditional apodoses  in  ind.  disc,  2330- 
2334;  of  partic,  2278-2299;  see  Pres- 
ent, &c. 

TernSrius, 

iambic,  2621-2623;  trochaic,  2644- 
2646. 

Tetrameter, 

defined,  2536;  dactylic,  2577,  2^78; 
bmbic,  2604-2609;  trochaic,  2029- 
2641  ;  anapaestic,  2684-2686 ;  cretic, 
2694-2696;  bacchiac,  2701-2703;  ionic, 
2712-2716. 

Tetrapody, 

denned,  2531 ;  logaoedic,  2660-2663. 

Tetraseme,  2516. 

Tetrastich,  2545. 

Thanks, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1622 ;  ita  •  •  .  Ut 
in,  1542,  1622,  1937. 

Theme, 

of  verb,  738-740* 

Thesis,  2520. 

Thinking, 

verbs  of,  with  indef.  subjv.,  1033; 
with  two  accusatives,  1167 ;  coordinated, 
1696;  ind.  disc,  with,  1724;  illogically 
in  subjv.  in  rcl.  clause,  1727,  2320 ;  with 
ace.  and  infin.,  2175  \  time  of  infin.  with, 
2219, 2226 ;  see  Indirect  Discourse. 

Threat, 

introduced  by  question,  1532;  ex- 
pressed by  fut.,  1619;  implication  of  in 
tut  perf.,  1629. 


Threatening, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-X185; 
with  ace  and  infin.,  2186 ;  with  pres. 
infin.,  2186. 

Thymelicus,  2697. 

Time, 

duration  of,  denoted  by  ace,  1151- 
X156 ;  ace.  of  duration  of  made  subj.  in 
pass.,  1475 ;  duration  of,  denoted  by 
aU.,  1355 ;  at  which,  denoted  by  ace, 
1156 ;  at  which,  denoted  by  loc,  1341 ; 
at  which,  denoted  by  abl,,  nso,  135 1, 
1353;  within  which,  denoted  by  abl.,  ' 
1352-1354 ;  before  or  after  which,  1394- 
1197, 1 154:  denoted  by  advs.,  1438;  rel., 
of  subordinate  sentence,  1732,  1741; 
independent,  of  subordinate  sentence, 
1738,  1744;  antequam  with  nouns 
denoting,  1920 ;  postquam  with  nouns 
denoting,  1929;  denoted  by  abl.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2266 ; 
of  partic,  2279-2281 ;  expressed  by  abl. 
ahs.,  1367;  expressed  by  partic,  2295; 
see  Temporal. 
A,  in  versification,  defined,  2515. 

Titles. 

of  books,  use  of  nom.  in,  1114-1116; 
of  office,  with  gerundive  construction, 
i254. 

Tmesis, 

defined,  1407,  2509;  in  quicumqne, 
692. 

Towns, 

names  of,  form  of  loc.  case  of,  438, 
460,  504,  554;  decl.  of,  518,  549,  554, 
557 ;  m  ace  with  expressbns  of  motion, 
II 57-1160;  used  adiectively,  1233; 
constructions  with,  to  denote  place  from 
which,  1307-1310;  constructions  with, 
to  denote  place  in  or  at  which,  1331- 
'i^^Z^^  >342, 1343;  «^-  a<ivs.,  ubi,  quo, 
unde,  refemng  to,  1793. 

Training, 

verbs  of,  with  ace  and  infin.,  2197. 

Transition, 

expressed  by  quid  quod,  184^ ;  ex- 
pressed  by  quoniam,  1884;  hic  and 
ille  in,  2353,  2360. 

Transitive  use. 

verbs  of,  defined,  11 33;  used  intran. 
sitively,  1 133, 1479 ;  verbs  usually  intran- 
sitive used  as,  1137,  1139,  1191 ;  with 
double  ace,  1138 ;  with  dat.,  1 1 92-1199, 
1205-1 210;  usra  impersonally,  1479;  use 
of  gerundive  of,  2180,  2246,  2247 ;  use 
of  gerund  of,  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265. 
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Trees, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  408,  573. 
Trial, 

expressions  of,  with  si,  si  fOrte, 

Tribrach,  2521. 

Trimeter, 

defined,  2536 ;  dactylic,  2579 ;  iambic 
(senarius),  2583-2^96;  the  cnoliambus, 
2597-2600;  iambic,  catalectic,  2601- 
2603;  cretic,  2697. 

Tripody, 

defined,  25  V  ;  iambic,  2624 ;  trochaic, 
2647,  2648 ;  fogaoedic,  2659. 

Triseme,  2516. 

Tristich,  2545. 

Trithemimeral  caesura,  2544. 

Trithemimeris,  2531. 

Trochaic, 

rhythms,  2628-2649 ;  tetrameter  cata- 
lectic, 2629-2635 ;  tetrameter  acatalectic, 
2636-26,18;  tetrameter  claudus,  2639- 
2641;  nine-syllabled  Alcaic,  2642;  di- 
meter acatalectic,  264^;  dimeter  cata- 
lectic, 2644-2646;  tnpody  acatalectic, 
2647;  tripody  catalectic,  2648;  mono- 
meter,  &c.,  2649;  dactylo- trochaic, 
267^-2681;  strophe,  in  Horace,  2721. 

Trochee,  2521. 

Trusting, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 

Try, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 

Undertaking, 

verbs  of,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 
Unfulfilled, 

wishes,  tenses  of,  1544,  1545;  con- 
ditions, see  Non-occurrent. 
Union. 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1 186. 
Unit  of  Measure,  2515. 
Urging, 

see  Inducing. 
Useful. 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200; 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 


Value, 

abl.  of,  T388-1392. 
Valuing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1271-1275. 


Variable, 

gender,  413,  586,  597;   stems,  401, 

4«3»  470,  475.  53i»  545»  566-569»  603, 
632;   vowel,    824-827,   839,  &|o,   758, 
759»  366. 
Verbs, 

defined,  12;  endings  of,  ikortened, 
59,  61;  endings  of,  retained  long,  65, 
68;  reduplicated  verb  roots,  758,  828, 
829;  reduplicated  perf.,  858-861,  923- 
932;  primitive,  tneme  m,  738-741; 
compounded  with  nouns  or  no«n  stems, 

3?4,  395;  '"^th  preps-.  39»,  39*.  39^; 
with  verb  stems,  394;  with  advs.,  396; 
root^  verbs,  defined,  743 ;  irregular,  de- 


^24-101 , 
ition  of  stems  of,  824-910;  va- 


fined,   743;    inflected,    744-781; 
deponents,  801,  1488. 

Inflection  of,  713-1022;  the  stem, 
714-720;  the  person  ending,  721-731 ; 
nouns  of  the  verb,  732;  prin.  parts, 
733-735;  designation  of  the  verb,  736, 
737;  theme  of  the  verb,  738-740;  ar- 
rangement of  the  verb,  741,  742;  in- 
flection of  primitive  verbs,  743-791; 
inflection  of  denominative  verbs,  792- 
797;  deponent,  708-801;  periphrastic 
forms,  802-804;  defective  verbs,  805- 
817,  907,  922-1019;  redundant  verbs, 
818-823,  924-1019. 

Formation  of  stei 
riable  vowel,  824-827;  prcs.'  indie,  of 
root  verbs,  828 ;  pres.  indie,  of  verbs  in 
-ere,  829-838 ;  pres.  indie,  of  denomi- 
natives, 339,  840;  pres.  subiv.,  841- 
843;  imper.,  844-846;  impt.  indic, 
847,848;  impf.  subjv.,  849,  850;  fut., 
851-853;  perf.  indic,  854-875;  perf. 
subjv.,  876-878;  perf.  imper.,  879; 
plup.  indic,  880;  plup.  subiv.,  881; 
tut.  perf.,  882-884;  short  or  old  forms, 
885-893;  infin.,  894-898;  gerundive 
and  gerund,  899;  supine.  900;  pres. 
partic,  901-903*.  f"*-  partic,  904^  905 ; 
perf.  partic,  906-919 ;  formation  of  de- 
nominative verbs,  365-375. 

List  of,  920-1022 ;  root  verbs,  922 ; 
verbs  in  -ere,  perf.  stem  without  suf- 
fix, 923-951 ;  verbs  In  -ere,  perf.  stem 
in  -S-,  952-961 ;  verbs  in  -ere,  p«f . 
stem  in  -v-,  962-970;  verbs  in  -ere, 
perf.  stem  in  -u-,  97i-c|76;  deponents 
m  -i,  ^77-986;  verbs  in  -fire,  perf. 
stem  without  suffix,  989,  990;  verbs  in 
-fire,  perf.  stem  in  -v-,  991,  992;  verbs 
in  -fire,  peif.  stem  in  -u-,  993;  depo- 
nents in  -firi,  994 ;  verbs  in  -ere,  perf. 
stem  without  sumx,  985-998 ;  verbs  in 
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Verbs  —  coniinned, 
-ere,  perf.  stem  in  -s-^  999,  1000; 
verbs  in  -ire,  pcrf.  stem  in  -v-,  looi- 
1003 ;  verbs  in  -Sre,  perf.  stem  in  -u-, 
1004-1007;  deponents  in  -Cri,  1008- 
loio;  verbs  in  -ire,  perf.  stem  without 
suffix,  loi  1-1013;  verbs  in  -ire,  perf. 
stem  in  -s-,  1014,  1015;  verbs  in  -ire, 
perf.  stem  in  -v-,  1016-1018;  verbs  in 
-ire,  perf.  stem  in  -u-,  1019;  depo- 
nents in  -iri,  1 020-1022. 

Use  of,  1469-2299;  in  3rd  pers.  with 
indef.  subjv.,  1033;  omitted,  1036; 
agreement  of,  ioM-1076,  loSo,  1807, 
see  Agreement;  gen.  with,  1271- 
1294,  see  Genitive;  compoimded, 
1402-1409,  see  Prepositions;  se- 
quence of  tenses  following  noun  of, 
1 766-1 769;  use  of  nouns  of,  2160-2299; 
with  ace.  of  gerund  and  gerundive, 
2250,  2252;  with  abl.,  2254-2257 ;  some 
occasional  peculiarities  of,  2300-2307; 
conative  use,  2301-2303 ;  causative  use, 
2304 ;  potential  use,  2305 ;  obligatory 
use,  2306;  permissive  use,  2107;  cases 
with,  see  Ablative,  &c..  Preposi- 
tions: of  transitive  and  intransitive 
use,  see  Transitive  use,  Intransi- 
tive use;  impersonal,  see  Imper- 
sonal ;  see  Subjunctive,  &c., 
Present,  &c. 

Verse, 

defined,  2533;  treatment  of  end  of, 
2533;  dicolic,  2535;  asynartetic,  2535; 
names  of,  2536;  catalectic  and  acata- 
lectic,  2537;  brachycatalectic,  2538; 
catalectic  in  syllabam^  &c.,  2539; 
verses  combined  to  noake  strophe, 
254c;  accentual  and  quantitative, 
254S;  spondaic,  2556,  2566,  2567; 
hypermetrical,  2568. 

Versification,  2511-2739. 

Vivid  narration, 

pres.  of,  1590,  see  Present. 

Vocative  case, 

defined,  420;  in  what  words  used, 
420 ;  origin  of  form  of,  in  -o-  ded..  71, 
76;  form  and  accent  of,  in  -o-  aecl., 
172,  452,  454»  45^1  459:  forms  of,  in 
Greek  words  of  -ft-  decl,  445;  in 
Greek  words  of  cons,  decl.,  509,  512: 
in  Greek  words  of  -i-  decl.,  565 ;  of 
meus,  652;  use  of,  1119-112^;  nom. 
used  as,  I1 1 8- 1 1 23 ;  combined  with  nom., 
1 121 ;  used  in  pred.,  1122 ;  accompanied 
by  0,  pr5,  eho,  heus,  au,  &c.,  1123 ; 


Vocative  case  —  continutd, 
use  of  td,  1118, 1566, 1571 ;  accompany- 
ing imper.,  1571;  as  apod.,  2112. 
Voice, 

in  verbs,  defined,  723, 1469,  1472;  see 
Active,  Passive. 
Vowels, 

cons,  and  vowel  i  and  u,  21-24;  Ions 
and  short,  how  denoted,  27-31 ;  classi- 


fication of,  37,  38;  pronunciation  of, 
26,  32-18;  vowel  changes.  55-113,  sec 
Lengtneninr,Shorteninjr,  Weak- 
ening, Diphthongs,  develop- 
ment, Disappearance,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  £lision,  Assimila- 
tion, Dissimilation,  Affinities, 
Interchange ;  rules  of  vowel  quantity, 
157-167,  2429-2472;  vowel  roots,  de- 
fined, 188;  stem  vowel  retained  before 
ending,  in  verbs,  367,  840;  in  nouns, 
400;  variable,  824-827,  758,  750,  829, 
8^9,  840,  366 ;  long  vowel  in  pert,  stem, 
862-86^,  936-9^6;  vowel  stems,  substs. 
and  adjs.,  see  -1-  stems. 


Want, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1293;  with  abl., 
1302-1306,  1293;   adjs.  of,  with  gen., 
1263;  with  abl.,  1306. 
Warding  off, 

verbs  of,  with  dat,  1209. 
Weakening, 

of  vowels,  69-79;  a  to  e,  7j;  a  to  i, 
74:  a  to  u,  72 ;  a  to  e,  73;  ft  to  i,  74 ; 
e  to  i,  79;  final  e  for  o  or  1,  71 ;  S  to 
i,  79;  o  to  e,  76;  o  to  i,  77;  o  to  u, 
75,  105, 112, 452,  6s3.  827;  5  to  fl,  75 ; 
U  to  1,  78,  35;  of  diphthongs,  80-88, 
see  Diphthongs. 
Weeping, 

verbs  of,  used  transitively,  1139. 
WiU, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1619;   shall  and 
wUl^    161 9;    verbs   of,   vrith    purpose 
clause,  1949;  with  iniin.,  2169;  with 
perf.  infin.,  2225. 
Willingness, 

expressed  by  subjv.  of  desire,  1553. 
Winds, 

names  of,  gender,  405. 
Wish. 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1540-1546;  in- 
troduced by  utinam,  uti,  ut,  qui, 
modo,  nS,  nOn,  nee,  1540;  with  si, 
5  si,  1546;  expressed  by  subjv.  in  sub- 
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Wish  —  continued, 
ordinate  sentence,  1731 ;  expressed  by 
imper.,  1571 ;   as  prot.  of  conditional 
period,  21 10. 

Wishing, 

verbs  of,  with  double  ace.,  11 73; 
subjv.  coordinated  with,  1707;  with 
ut,  n6,  I9^o;  with  infin.,  2169;  with 
ace.  and  infin.,  2189,  2190,  2228; 
with  perf.  act  infin.,  2233,  t224 1  with 
perf.  pass,  infin.,  2239 ;  see  Desire. 

Without, 

expressed  by  partic.  and  neg.,  2296. 

Wondering, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774; 
with  quod,  quift,  1851;  with  cum, 


Wondering  —  continued. 
1851,  1875;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2187, 
2188,  2184. 

Words, 

simple,  defined,  181 ;  compound,  de- 
fined, 181  ;  gender  words,  3^,  402;  their 
sound,  ^-\^^  \  their  formation,  180-596 ; 
their  inflection,  397-1022. 

Yes. 

how  expressed,  15 11,  1512. 
Yes  or  No  Questions, 

1 501-1525;     in    indirect    questions, 
^ny-^nTi  s«e  Questions. 
Yielding, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
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a,  the  vowel,  pronnndation  of,  a6,  33,  34, 
37,  38;  final,  quantity  of.  2437-2439. 

a,  weakened  to  c,  73 ;  weakened  to  1,  74 ; 
weakened  to  u,  72. 

i,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28,  30; 
weakened  to  6,  73  j  weaJcened  to  i,  74  ; 

ab  tft),  prep.,  1417;  form  of,  118,  142; 
with  abl.  proper,  1297;  in  expressions 
of  distance,  ii$Y ;  after  aliCnus,  1202 ; 
expressions  with,  used  with  adjs.,  1268 ; 
with  abl.  of  separation,  &c.,  1304 ;  with 
town  names,  1308;  denoting  origin, 
1309 ;  expressing  source,  131 2;  express- 
ing cause,  &c.,  131 7;  expressing  doer  of 
action,  1318, 1476, 1477,  2243;  ^*^  ^^* 
verbs  equivalent  to  pass.,  1318;  with 
things  and  animals,  1318,  1477;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2267 ; 
with  subst.  and  partic,  2285,  2286; 
quantity  of,  2430,  2432. 

abeO,  forms  of,  76iS. 

abhinc,  with  ace.,  1154 ;  with  abl.,  1154; 

abiSs,  form  of,  53;  gender  and  ded.  of, 
477:  quantity  of  c  in,  2456. 

abigO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

abnued,  forms  of,  8iq. 

abole5,  prin.  parts  of,  1003. 

abol€sco,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

abs,  prep.,  1^17;  pronunciation  of,  45, 
149;  form  of,  710. 

abscondO,  perf.  of,  860. 

ab8€ns,  749,  902. 

absente  nObis,  1092. 

absiste,  with  infin.,for  nOH,  1584,  2170. 

absorbeO,  forms  of,  1006. 

absque,  apsque,  1421, 1701,  21 10. 

absum,  with  abl.  of  amount  of  differ- 
ence, 1 1 53;  with  dat.,  1212;  paulum 
abest,  &c.,  with  c|uin,  1986. 

abunde,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

abator,  with  ace.,  1380. 

ac,  quantity,  2433 ;  see  atque. 

acc€dit,  with  quod,  1845;  with  ut, 
1965. 


AccherQns,  in  ace.,  1157;  in  loc.,  1336; 
in  abl.,  1307,  i;36.  i343-        ^^ 

accid5.  forms  of,  930;  tense  after,  1758 ; 
accidit  with  result  clause,  1965, 
1966. 

accid5,  prin.  parts  of,  930. 

accipiO,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175; 
accCpimus  with  pres.  infin.,  2220. 

accitus,  91 Q. 

accommodStus,  with  dat.  of  person 
and  ace.  with  ad  of  thing,  1201 ;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2254. 

accumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

Seer,  form  of,  89;  comparison  of,  344; 
decl.  of,  627-629. 

ac€8C0,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

aciCs^  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

acqui68c0,  defective,  905. 

acuO,  form  of,  367^  839,  840 ;  perf.  of, 
865;  prin.  parts  of,  9^7. 

acus,  gender  of,  588 ;  ded.  of,  592. 

ad,  prep.,  1410;  in  comp.,  form  of,  145  ; 
position  of,  1435 ;  after  its  case,  unac- 
cented, 178;  compounds  of,  with  ace, 
1137;  compounds  of,  with  dat.,  1188, 
1189,  1 194;  compounds  of,  other  con- 
structions with,  1190,  1 191, 1 196,  1198  ; 
with  urbem  or  oppidum,  11 59;  sig- 
nifying motion  towards  or  nearness, 
1 1 60;  with  country  names  and  appella- 
tives, 1 161 ;  expressions  with,  used  with 
adjs.,  1201,  1268;  adque  adque, 
1408;  ad  id  introductory  to  sentence 
with  quod,  1847 ;  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund^  2164,  2252,  2270; 
with  subst.  and  partic,  2285,  2286. 

adaequS,  corrdative  of  ut,  1937. 

adamussim,  form  of,  549,  69^,  699. 

addO,  with  quod,  1846. 

ade5,  verb,  conjug.  of,  763,  766. 

ade5,  adv.,  correlative  of  ut,  ut  ndn, 
1970. 

adeps  (adips),  ded.  of,  480 ;  gender  of, 
480,  580. 
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adfatim,  form  of,  549,  699 ;  with  parti- 
tive ^en.,  1248. 
adflniSi  ded.  of,  558;  witli  gen.,  1263; 

witli  dat.,  1268. 
adgredior,  forms  of,  791.  799, 986. 
adndc,  form  of,  179;  with  partitive  geiu, 

1257 ;  with  compar.,  1459. 
adicfo,  with  quod,  1846. 
adig5,  oonstmction  with,  1198. 
adimo,  perf.  of,  823;  with  infin.  as  obj., 

2206. 
adipiscor,  9S0 ;  with  gen.,  1292;  adep- 

tus  as  pass.,  1492. 
adiuero,  adiuerit^89i. 
adleg^O,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
adliciO,  prin.  parts  of,  956. 
admodum,  adv.,  698, 699. 
adnezuerant,  960. 
adolCscd,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
ador,  gender  of,  §75. 
adorior,  forms  of,  791. 
ad  ravim,  adv.,  549. 
adsentiS,  adsentior,  800,  1015, 1488 ; 

with  baud,  1449. 
adspergS,  constructions  witlu  1199. 
ad8uCfaci5,  with  ace.  and  innn.,  2197. 
adQ15,  1489. 

adQlor,  with  dat.  or  acc.^  11 84. 
adultus,  with  act  meanmg,  907, 1485. 
adveni5,  forms  of,  822. 
adversum,  prep.,  1410;  verbs  combined 

with,  followed  by  dat.,  1187. 
adversus,  prep.,  1410;  used  after  im- 

pius,  1 201 ;  expression  with,  instead 

of  objective  gen.,  1261. 
advertO,  see  animum  advertO. 
advesperSscit,  perf.  of,  872. 
advoTsum  qttam,  18^5. 
ae,  diphthong,  pronunaation  of,  41,  12 ; 

for  earlier  ai,  84 ;  change  of  sound  ot  to 

C.  85 ;  weakened  to  ei  and  i,  86. 
aeoile,  ded.  of,  558. 
aedis,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  418 ; 

decl.  of,  522,  540,  ui. 
aegrC  . . .  cum,  1869. 
Aegyptus,  use  of  ace.  of,  1161;  use  of 

loc.  of,  1336. 
aemulus,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  dat., 

118^.  1268. 
aequSlis,  ded.  of,  558. 
aequC,  with  abL,  1392;  with  compar., 

1463;  followed  by  et,   165;^;  aequS 

. . .  quam,   1890 ;   correlative  of  ut, 

'937. 
aequius  erat,  1497. 
aequius   est,    implying    non-occurrent 

action,  1495,  ^^^^ 


aequus,  constructions  with,  1201  \  agree- 
ing with  abl.  of  quality,  1240;  aequi 
as  gen.  of  value,  1275 ;  with  abl.,  1392 ; 
aequum  est,  erat,  implying  non- 
occurrent  action,  1495, 1497 ;  aequum 
est  with  infin.,  221 1;  aequum  est 
with  perf.  pass,  and  act.  infin.,  2230. 

aes,  form  of,  132 ;  ded.  of,  4;o,  491 ; 
dat.  in  -6,  501;  gender  of,  491,  572; 
use  of  plur.  of,  1108. 

aestimO,  with  gen.  of  vahie,  1271 ;  with 
abl.  of  value,  1273,  1390. 

a^e,  used  of  several  persons,  1075 ;  with 
maper.,  1572 ;  age  sis,  1572 ;  asyndeton 
with,  164 1. 

agcdum,  170,  1572, 1573. 

agidum,  with  imper.,  1572. 

agite  dum,  1573. 

Sgn5sc0,  f ut.  partic.  of,  Q05 ;  perf.  partic 
of,  919;  prin.  parts  of,  965. 

agO,  pres.  stem  of,  829;  poi.  of.  863; 
perf.  partic.  of,  916 ;  pnn.  jnirts  of,  t^T^  \ 
compounds  of,  937  ;  grStiSs  ag5  with 
quod  and  cum,  185a,  1875. 

ai,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43; 
weakened  to  ae,  ei,  I,  84,  86. 

ai,  weakened  to  C,  86. 

4i5,  formof,  58,  ii3»  >35i  fon^J-^*  'fil^ 
786;  old  forms  of,787;  defective, 786,805. 

albeO,  defective,  809. 

Sles,  ded.  of,  506. 

alSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  $176. 

algeO,  perf.  of,  868;  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

algSsco,  prin.  parts  of^  959. 

alias,  adv.,  702;  with  tut.  perf.,  1630. 

alicubl,  quantity,  60 ;  form  of,  709. 

aliCnus,  formation  of,  319;  with  gen., 
1202,  12^8;  with  dat.,  1200;  with  abl., 
1306;  with  ab  and  abl.,  1202;  with 
domus.  1337. 

aliquamdiu,  accent  of,  178. 

aliquis,  aliqui,  decl.  of,  692 ;  with 
correlatives,  695;  sing,  definmg  plur. 
subst.,  1080;  neut.  ace.  used  adverbi* 
ally,  1 1 44;  common  use  of,  2390; 
e<iuivalent  to  aliquis  alius,  2^91. 

Alis,  use  of  ace.  of,  1161;  use  of  abl.  of, 

»347' 

aliter,  followed  by  et,  1653;  nOn  all- 
ter,  correlative  of  ut,  1937;  with  si, 
2021. 

alius,  gen.  sing,  of,  162.  166,  618-620; 
decl.  of,  618-620 ;  alls,  alid,  619 ; 
aliut,  659;  alius  modi,  619;  sing, 
defining  plur.  subst.,  1080;  abl.  of  com- 
parison with,  132*;;  followed  by  et, 
1653;  aUi  .  .  .alii,  1687;  aiii  sunt 
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qui,  1823 ;  use  of,  expressing  redprocai 
relations,  2344. 
allSz  (allCc),  gender  and  decl.  of,  473; 

Suantity  of  e  in,  2448. 
la,  gender  of,  406. 

alO,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

Alpes,  gender  of,  ^06;  no  sing.,  ^17. 

alter,  formation  ot,  347;  gen.  sing,  of, 
162,  618-620;  decl.  of,  616,  618-620: 
sing,  defining  plur.  subst,  1080;  abl.  ot 
comparison  with,  1323;  use  of,  express- 
ing reciprocal  relations,  2344,  2400. 

altemis,  adv.,  704. 

alteruter,  decl.  of,  694. 

altus,  comparison  of,  343;  with  ace. 
appended,  1130. 

alvos  (alvus),  gender  of,  447. 

amSbilis,  formation  of,  294;  comparison 
of,  159. 

ambi-,  inseparable  prep.,  302,  1409. 

ambiO,  forms  of,  763,  766, 888,  919. 

ambO,  dual,  415 ;  ded.  of,  442,  464, 
640. 

Sin€n8,  decl.  of,  533,  559. 

amiciO,  pnn.  parts  of,  1019. 

amnis,  decL  of,   517,  555;  gender  of, 

amO,  no  supme,  900;  with  haud,  1449; 
amSbd  with  imper.,  1572. 

amplector,  pres.  stem  of,  835;  prin. 
parts  of,  985 ;  with  reflexive  force,  1487. 

amplius,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  with- 
out quam,  n28;  with  quam,  1328; 
with  abl.,  132S ;  in  expressions  of  age, 
<329. 

an,  use  in  single  questions,  1503,  i^bS; 
anne,  an  nOn,  1503, 1508;  in  alterna- 
tive questions,  1519,  1521, 1522;  haud 
sciO  an,  &c.,  1449,  1554,  1782;  in 
second  half  of  indirect  alternative  ques- 
tion, 1778;  utrum  ...  ne  ...  an, 
utrumne  ...  an,  1779;  qui  scid 
an,  &c.,  1 781;  in  single  indirect  ques- 
tion, 1783;  as  disjunctive  conjunction, 
1667,  1675  ;  an  ...  an  in  indirect 
questions,  1776;  followed  by  quia, 
qui,  indef.,  2388;  quantity,  2433. 

an-,  inseparable,  392,  1409. 

Anactorium,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334. 

anas,  decl.  of,  477;  quantity  of  second  a 
in,  2455. 

anatSs,  epicene,  411. 

anceps,  ded.  of,  531,  559, 635. 

Andros,  how  used  in  abl.,  1308,  1334. 

angO,  defective,  808. 

an^or,  with  auod,  quia,  quom,  1851; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188. 


an^is,  ded.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 

animSs,  pres.  parti&,  902. 

animum  adverts,  construction  with, 
1198. 

animus,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1339,  1344. 

ante,  prep.,  14 10;  compounds  of/ with 
dat.,  1 188,  1 189,  1194;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1100,  1191, 
1196;  expression  with,  insteaa  of  parti- 
tive gen.,  1246;  in  expressions  of  time, 
■394~i39^t  9Ji\t.  quam  for  potius 
C)uam,  1897 ;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion and  gerund,  2253 ;  with  subst.  and 
partic.  2283,  ^^^* 

ante  Ivit,  767. 

antequam,  with  pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action. 
1593;  with  fut.  perf.,  1626;  general 
statement  of  use,  1911 ;  in  general  state- 
ments, 1912-1914;  in  particular  state- 
ments, 191 5-1 92 1. 

a].!T]i]os  fanticus,  antiquom,  anti- 

Cumj,  :;2;,  452. 

apagfe,  .^05. 

aperid^  prm.  parts  of,  1019. 

apis,  ctccl  of,  563. 

aplscor^  prti.  parts  of,  980 ;  compounds 
tjf.  '>^o  ;  with  gen.,  1292. 

apium,  L^e  rider  of,  408. 

applred,  d<;fective,  90^. 

applied,  prtn.  parts  of,  ^3. 

aptus,  c^m^^tructions  with,  1201 ;  with 
qui,  i^rrr;  with  infin.,  1819;  with  ace. 
iii  igicrundtve  construction  or  gerund, 
2252. 

apud  (aput),  prep.,  1410;  form  of, 
119;  not  compounded,  1406. 

aqua,  use  of  plur.  of,  1108. 

Arar,  ded.  of,  519,  544,  556. 

arbitrO,  14891 

arbor  (arb5s),  form  of,  116;  ded.  of, 
489,  491 ;  gender  oL  575,  576. 

arceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006;  compounds 
of,  1006. 

arcSssO  (accers5),  perf.  of,  870 ;  forms 
of,  970. 

arcus,  decl.  of,  592. 

SrdeO,  defective,  90$ ;  prin.  parts  of, 
1000;  with  infin.,  2170. 

&rd€scO,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

ftrCsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

arguO,  stem  of,  367;  prin.  parts  of, 
947  ;  with  double  ace,  1172  ;  used  per- 
sonally in  pass.,  2178 ;  with  ace.  and  in- 
fin., 2185  ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction, 2264. 

ari€s,  gender  and  decL  of,  477 ;  quantity 
of  e  in,  2456. 
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ArpinSs,  accent  of,  17^;  decl.  of,  533. 
artua,  nom.  and  ace.  pTur.,  586. 
artQs,  decl.  of,  592. 


Ss,  form  of,  139 ;  decl.  of,  539 ;  stems  of, 
569;  ^der  of,  539»  578;  Issis  as  gen. 


of  value,  1272 ;  meaning  and  divisions 

of,  2427. 
ast,  1685. 
at,  use  of.  1676, 1685,  2151 ;  correlative  of 

si,  2018. 
atque,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or 

plur.  verb,  1064-1066;  after  a  com  par., 

1324,  1654;  after  words  of  likeness  and 

unlikeness,  1653;  in  comparisons  after 

positive,   1654;    use  of,  as  copulative 

conj.,  16^4, 1647, 1652-1655,  2147,2148; 

force  of,  1652;   atque  .  .  .  atque, 

1652 ;    meaning   but^    1655 ;    atque, 

(ac),   nOn,   &c.,   1659;    -que  .  .  . 

atque,  1664;  atque  .  .  .  et,  1664; 

atque  .  .  .  -que,  r664 ;  neque  .  .  . 

ac,  1665 ;  simul  atque,  1923-1934 ; 

idem  atque,  2373. 
atqui,  form  of,  706;  use  of,  2152. 
atquin,  2152. 
atteruisse,  963. 
attingS,  forms  of,  925. 
attonde5,  995. 
attribu5»  with  gerundive  construction, 

2250. 
au,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  42 ; 

change   of   sound   of,    to   5   and    Q, 

80,  81. 
au,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 
aucupO,  1489. 
audeo,  forms  of,  8of,  1488. 
audi5,   conjug.   of.   796,   797;   audio 

cum,  1870;  used  personally  in  pass., 

2178. 
augeO,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 
auspicStO,  as  adv.,  704,  1372. 
auspic5,  1^89. 
aut,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or  plur. 

verb,  1070;  aut  .  .  .  aut  connecting 

substs.  with  sing,  or  plur.  verb,  1070 ; 

use  of,  1667-16^,  2149. 
autem,  introducing  parenthesis,  1642 ; 

position  of,  1676 ;  common  use  of,  1677  ; 

in  questions,  1678;  with  si,  sin,  2021  ; 

introducing  adversative  sentence,  2151. 
auxilium,   sing,   and   plur.  of,  mean- 
ing,   418;   dat.    of,  with  verb,    1220, 

1223. 
av€.  nav€,  805. 
ave5,  defective,  809. 
avis,  decl.  of,  521,  555. 
axis,  gender  of,  579. 


b,  sound  of  before  s  or  t,  4i|,  149 ;  from 
V,  f,  or  p,  118,  151 ;  assimilation  of, 
149,  150 ;  monosyllables  ending  in,  with 
vowel  short,  2432. 

balbutiO,  defective,  810. 

balsamum,  gender  of,  408. 

b«u5.  367. 

belli,  loc.,  460;  use  of,  1338. 

bell5,  with  dat.,  1186. 

BellOna,  form  of,  118. 

bellum,  form  of,  118. 

bellus.  comparison  of,  358. 

bene,  comparison  of,  363;  verbs  com- 
biped  with,  followed  by  dat.,  1187; 
quantity,  2440. 

beneficus,  comparison  of,  353. 
'  benevol€n8,  comparison  of,  354. 

benevolus,  comparison  of,  354;   con- 
I     structions  with,  1201. 
I  b€8,  decl.  of,  539;  meaning  of,  2427. 

betO,  bit5,  defective,  808 ;  pres.  stem 
!     of,  835. 

bib5,  conjug.  of,  744,  758;  root  verb,  re- 
duplicated, 744,  758;  form  of  bibit, 
828 ;  perf.  of,  859,  2435 ;  perf.  of  com- 
pounos  of,  860;  prin.  parts  of,  922; 
d5  bibere,  with  infin.  of  purpose, 
■2164;  ministrO  bibere,  2164. 

biceps,  form  of,  1 10 ;  decl.  of,  533. 

bills,  decl.  of,  521,  555. 

bini,  formation  oif,  317;  decl.  of,  643; 
binfim,  462, 643 ;  use  of,  240^,  2420. 

bipennis,  decl.  of,  551. 

bipSs,  decl.  of,  532,  636. 

bis,  quantity,  2433. 

bis  tant5  quam,  1895. 

blandior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 

bOlStus,  gender  of,  408. 

bonus,  form  of,  118;  comparison  of, 
35;;  decl.  of,  613;  boni  as  gen.  ot 
value,  1275. 

bOs,  gender  and  decl.  of,  ^94. 

brevis.  form  of,  135;  decl.  of,  630,  631. 

bOrim,  548;  gender  of,  579. 
I  Burrus,  for  later  Pyrrnus,  20. 

I  c,  the  sign,  earliest  form  of,  17;  used  as 
I  abbreviation,  18;  sound  of,  17,  45;  q 
'     written  for,  1 7. 690 ;  initial,  how  treated, 

124;  medial,  disappearance  of,  134-136; 

changed  to  g,  119,  151 ;  before  I,  m,  n, 

r,  causing  development  of  vowel,  89,  ^. 
cadO,  compounds   of,  860,  930;   pnn. 

parts  of,  930 ;  followed  by  ab  and  aU., 

1318. 
caedCs,  decl.  of,  523, 563 ;  form  caedis, 

541. 
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cse45,  pcrf.  of,  858 ;  prin.  parts  of,  930; 

compounds  of,  930. 
caelebs,  defective,  624. 
caelestis,  -um  in  gen.  plur.,  563. 
caehcolQm,  gen.,  439,  2^9. 
caelite.  caelitCs,  ded.  of,  477, 626. 
cale5,  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
cal€sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
calix,  decl.  of,  473 ;  gender  of,  473,  58 1. 
callis,  gender  of,  579. 
calveo,  defective,  809. 
calx,  heel,  decl.  of,  531 ;  gender  of,  531, 

581. 
calx,  limesione,  decl.  of,  531;  gender  of, 

531,  581. 
canftlis,  decl.  of,  520, 554 ;  gender  of,  579. 
cande5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
cand€8CO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
cSneO,  defective,  809. 
cSnSsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976, 
cants  (canCs),  gender  and  decl.  of,  486, 

500,  566. 
canO,  prin.  parts  of,  924. 
capSx,  with  gen.,  1267. 
cap€s80,  prin.  parts  of,  970. 
capiO,  conjug.  of,  784;   pres.  stem  of, 

832,  836 ;  perf.  of,  863 ;  forms  capsO, 

&€.,  887;   prin.  parts  of,  940;   com« 

pounds  of,  940 
card5,  decl.  of,  485 ;  gender  of,  485,  574. 
carduus,  gender  of,  408. 
careO,  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  1006 ; 

constructions  with,  1^503,  1304. 
carnifex,  form  of,  108. 
car5.  decl.  of,  545 ;  gender  of,  54$,  574. 
carpO,  prin.  parts  of,  953 ;   compounds 

o^  953- 

CarthSgini,  see  Karth&einL 

Carystus,  how  used  in  abl.,  1308. 

cassis,  gender  of,  579. 

caudex,  see  c5dex. 

caulis,  gender  of,  579. 

causa,  gen.  of  definition  with  causS, 
1257;  causS  expressing  cause,  &c., 
1317;  causft  resembling  prep.,  1406; 
nQlla  causa  est  quin,  1983 ;  causfi 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2164,  2258,  2270. 

cautCs,  decl.  of,  52t. 

cave5,  perf.  of,  864;  prin.  parts  of, 
996;  cav€,  used  of  several  persons, 
1075;  cave,  cav€  n€,  cavSt5  ni, 
&c.,  with  subjv.,  1585,  1711,  1950, 
i960. 

-cc  (-C),  enclitic,  96,  179;  In  hie,  663, 
659;  in  istic,  illic,  669,  670;  in  sic, 


2015 ;  quantity,  2433. 


cedo,  805  ;  coordinated,  1712 ;  with  short 

o,  2443. 
cidO,  prin.  uarts  of,  958. 
cSlO,  with  double  ace.,  1169;  ^i^  ^^ 

and  abl.,  11 70;  constructions  with  pass. 

of,  1 171. 
c€nStU8,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 
cCnseS,  prin.  parts  of,  1005 ;  coordinated, 

1708;  with  purpose  clause,  1950;  with 

ace.  and  in6n.,  217c,  2193. 
centum,  indeclinable,  637. 
cemO,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

964  ;  cemitur,  impersonally,  2181. 
certs,  in  answers,  1512;  correlative  of 

si,  2018. 
cert5,  verb»  with  dat.,  1186. 
cert5,  adv.,  in  answers,  1512. 
cSsor,  form  for  cCnsor,  131. 
cCterum,  use  of,  1676,  1683. 
cStus,  decl.  of,  508. 
ceu,  21 18. 

ch,  sound  of,  49  *,  use  of,  49. 
ChersonCsus,  in  loc.,  1336. 
cicer,  gender  of,  ^j^, 
cicur,  defective,  024. 
cieO,  forms  of,  821 ;  perf.  partic  of,  918; 

prin.  parts  of,  1002 ;  defective,  1002. 
cingO,  prin.  psurts  of,  954. 
circfi,  adv.  and  prep.,  707,  1410,  1412; 

with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 

2253. 
circiter,  prep.,  1410;  not  compounded, 

1406. 
circum,  prep.,  1410 ;  compounds  of,  with 

ace,  1 137;  with  double  ace.,  1138;  with 

dat.,   1 194,  1 195;  other  constructions 

with,  1 196. 
circumdO,  conjug.  of,  757;  constructions 

with,  1190. 
circumfoaiO.  forms  of,  791. 
cifCumfundO,  constructions  with,  1199. 
circum  st5,  perf.  of,  860. 
cis,  comparison  of,   357;   prep.,    1410; 

quantity,  2433. 
citerior,  formation  of,  34S ;  comparison 

.^f»  357.  ,         .        , 
citimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  companson 

.°f»  357. 
citius  quam,  1897. 
cito,  with  o  lengthened,  65 ;  with  short 

o,  2442. 
CitrS,  prep,  and  adv.,  1410,  1412. 
citus,  018,  2^36. 
civis,  decl.  of,  ;2i,  55c. 
clfidCs,  decl.  of,  523 ;  form  clSdis,  541. 
clam,  as  adv.,  1415;  with  ace.,  1415; 

with  abl.,  1415. 
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clanff5,  defective,  808. 
clirc8C5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
classis,  decl.  of,  521,  C55. 
claud5,  claudeo,  detective,  808. 
claudO,  clQdO,  prin.  parts  of,  9^8 ;  com- 
pounds of.  958;  form  clild5,  81. 
cla^f,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  555. 
CIddius,  form  ot,  81. 
clued,  defective,  809. 
Cn.,  abbreviation  for  Qnaeus,  18. 
cOdez,  form  of,  81. 
coemO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
CoeO,  withdat.,  1186. 
coept  defective,  812;  synopsis  of,  812; 

forms  of  pres.  system,  99,  813,  040; 

form    coepi,    99,    813,    863;     form 

coeptQrus,  814 ;  prin.  parts  of,  940 ; 

use  of  act.  and  pass,  of,  1483. 
coerceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
c5gnd8C5,  form  of,  131 ;  perf.  partic.  of, 

^19 ;  prin.  parts  of,  965 ;  used  personally 

m  pass.,  2178. 
cOfl[o,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
cotlis,  decl.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 
ColO,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
colus,  gender  of,  447. 
com-»  compounds  of,  with  dat.,  xi88, 

1 189,  1 1 94;   other  constructions  with, 

1190,1196,1197. 
coinbQr5,  pnn.  parts  of,  953. 
coined5,  conjug.  of,  771. 
comitia,  with  gerundive   construction, 

2254. 
comminiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 
commiserCscit,  construction  with,  1283. 
commodum,  ace.  as  adv.,  701, 1x56. 
coinmonSfaci5,  with  double  ace.,  1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  d6  and  abl.,  1291. 
coininone5,   with   double  ace.,   1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  dC  and  abl.,  1291. 
communis,    constructions  with,   1202, 

1238. 
commQtO,  with  abl.,  1389;  with  cum, 

c5mo,  pnn.  parts  of,  953. 

comparO,  construction  with,  1197. 

compectus,  980. 

compede,  compedium,  532;  stems 
of«  569;  sender  of,  c 32,  572. 

compercO,  forms  of,  970 ;  comperce 
witn  infin.  for  nOli,  1504. 

comperiO,  comperior,  forms  of,  1012 ; 
used  personally  m  pass.,  2178. 

compescO,  pnn.  parts  of,  976;  con- 
peace  with  infin.  for  nOli,  1584. 

compingO,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  pm.  of, 
863. 


complector,  pres.  stem  of,  835;  prin* 

parts  of,  98^. 
compleQ,  with  gen.,  1293;  with  abl.y 

complied,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

compldrCs,  ded.  of,  623. 

compos,  defective,  624 ;  with  gen.,  1263 ; 

quantity  of  second  o  in,  2457. 
comprimd,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
compungO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 
COncedO,  coordinated,  1710;    with  pur- 
pose cbuse,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin., 

1954 ;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 
concid5,  perf.  of,  860. 
concind,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
concitus  (concitus),  919. 
concolor,  decl.  of,  537,  559. 
concors,  decl.  of,  532,  559. 
concrSdud,  756. 
concupisc5,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
concurrO,  with  dat.,  1186. 
condignC,  with  abl.,  1392. 
conddn5,  with  double  ace.,  1x72. 
cOnficior,  c5nfi0,  790. 
Cdnfid5,  forms  of,  801, 1488 ;  with  dat., 

1 181  ;  with  abl.,  1349. 
cdnfiteor,  prin.  parts  of,  loxo. 
cOnfricO,  prin.  parts  of,  093. 
cOnfrinr 0,  prin.  parts  ot,  938. 
congruo,  pnn.  parts  of,  947 ;  congru- 

Sre  for  congruere,  819. 
cOniveO,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 
conloc5,  with  m  and  abl.,  1424;   with 

gerundive  construction,  2250;  with  su- 
pine, 2271. 
conquirO,  prin.  parts  of,  967. 
conrigO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
conrumptus,  938. 
c5nscius,  with  gen.,  ia6i;  with  gen. 

and  dat.  or  dat.  alone,  1265;  with  gen. 

of   gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 

2258. 
cOnserfl,  prin.  parts  of,  922. 
c0nsperff5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
c5nstituo,  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  with  in 

and  abl.,  1424;   with   purpose  clause, 

1950 ;  with  infin.,  1953,  2169. 
cOnsuIO,  prin.  parts  of;  972. 
cOnsultus,  adj.,  with  gen.,  1263;  with 

iQre,  1268. 
cont9g€s,  ded.  of,  603. 
contends,  with  dat.,  1186 ;  with  purpose 

clause,  1951 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  1954; 

vrith  infin.,  2169. 
conticCscO,  contidscO,  prin.  parts  d, 

976. 
contineQ,  with  quin,  1986. 
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conting5,  prin.  parts  of,  925. 

continud,  correlative  of  tl,  2067. 

contrS,  form  of,  ^07;  prep,  and  adv., 
1410,  1412;  position  of,  1434;  contrS 
quam,  1895;  quantity  of  final  vowel 
of,  2467. , 

contrtmiscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

contundS,  perf.  of,  S61,  931 ;  perf. 
partic.  of,  931. 

CoquO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

c5rain,  adv.,  702 ;  prep.,  141 7;  with  in- 
strumental abl.,  1300. 

corbis,  gender  oif,  570. 

ComQ,  gender  of.  586;  decL  of,  589. 

cortex,  sender  of,  581. 

cas,  decT.  of,  430,  477 ;  gender  of,  477, 
576. 

CO80L  form  for  c5n8ul,  131. 

cottidilnus,  accompanying  hie,  2350. 

cStumiz,  with  0  shortened,  62. 

coxendix  (coxendix),  gender  and  ded. 

**^'  ^73-     .  ^ 

crassus,  with  ace.  appended,  1130. 

crSbrSacO,  prin.  parts  of,  076. 

cr€dd,  conjug.  of,  757;  with  dat.  of  per- 
son and  gen.  of  thing,  1292. 

crSduam,  &c.,  756. 

crep5»  prin.  parts  of,  993;  form  of  com- 
pounds of,  993. 

crSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  965;  crCtUS 
with  abl.,  1312. 

crimen,  abl.  of,  with  judicial  verbs,  1280. 

crtldSscd,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

crux,  gender  and  decl.  of,  473 ;  malam 
crucem  and  in  malam  crucem, 
1 165. 

CubO,  forms  of.  991 ;  compounds  of,  991. 

cucumis,  decl.  of,  491,  499,  518,  548, 
554 ;  gender  of,  579. 

cud5,  prin.  parts  of,  942. 

cum,  conj.,  quom,  112;  in  expressions 
of  time  after  which,  1397 ;  with  infin., 


of  anterior  time,  1613 ;  with  fut.  perf., 
1626:  pres.  of  vivid  narration  com- 
bined with,  1752  ;  general  statement 
of  usesj  1859 ;  temporal,  1860-1873 ;  of 
indef.  time,  with  indie,  i860;  of  indef. 
time,  with  subjv.,  i860 ;  of  definite  time, 
1861-1867;  cum  intSreS.  interim, 
etiam  tum,  n5ndum,  nauddum, 
(midem,  tamen,  nihilOminus, 
1868;  introducing  main  idea,  1869; 
attributively  with  words  denoting  time 
or  with  est,  &c.,  1870 ;  audid  cum, 
1870;  memini  cum,  1870;  in  ex- 
pressions equivalent  to  tubst.  of  time, 


1871 ;  witli  subjv.,  1872 ;  use  with  indie, 
and  with  subjv.,  compared,  1873 ;  ex- 
planatory, causal,  concessive,  187I-1880 ; 
of  coincident  action,  1874 »  ^itn  verbs 
of  emotion  and  rrStulor  and  grStiSs 
AgOt  1875 }  quippe  cum,  ut  pote 
cum,  1879:  cum  .  .  .  tamen,  1880; 
cum  .  .  .  tum,  1831,  1881 ;  cum 
primum,  cum  extemplO.  1923- 
1934;  introducing  conditional  prot., 
2110. 

cum,  prep.,  1^17;  making  verb  plur., 
1069;  with  mstrumental  abl.,  1300; 
with  abl.  of  accom^niment,  1356 ;  with 
iOnctus  and  c5nitlnctu8, 1357;  with 
abl.  of  manner,  13C8,  1359;  with  verbs' 
of  exchan^ng,  1389;  position  of,  178. 
I43p>  intimatinjg:  prot.  of  conditional 
period,  2 1 10;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion or  gerund,  2267 ;  idem  cum,  2573 ; 
cum  eO  followed  by  quod,  1847. 

cunctor,  with  quin,  1986;  with  infin., 
2169. 

cdnctus,  form  of,  128 ;  used  partitively, 
12^;  with  loc.  abl.,  1346. 

cupidus,  with  gen.  of  gerund  or  gerundive 
construction,  2258. 

cupiO,  forms  of,  791,  969 ;  pres.  stem  of, 
836 ;  use  of  dat.  of  pres.  partic.  of,  1218; 
w'ith  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
2189,  ^I9<)t  wi^^  perf*  psi&s.  infin., 
2229. 

cQr,  form  of,  75;  in  questions,  1526; 
with  verbs  of  accusing,  1852. 

cQrO,  with  dat  or  ace.,  1184;  cQrS  ut, 
ctlr9t5ut,with  subjv.,  1579;  cQrl  nC, 
cilrSt5  ne,  with  subjv.,  1585;  with 
subjv.  coordinated,  1712;  wiUi  purpose 
clause,  19S1;  n5n  cQrO  with  infin., 
2169;  with  perf.  infin.,  2225;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2250;  with  p^. 
partic,  2297 ;  in  causative  use,  2304. 

curr5,  perf.  of  compounds  of,  860;  prin. 
parts  of,  932. 

Cyprus,  use  of  ace.  of,  11 58. 

d,  changed  to  1,  115;  from  t,  119,  151; 
initial  disappearance  uf,  118,  125; 
medial,  treatment  of,  137,  138,  14;, 
659;  final,  disappearance  of,  141,  426; 
assimilation  of,  145 ;  assimilation  of 
ad-  in  comp.,  145;  dt,  the  combina- 
tion, its  treatment,  152,  153;  in  abl. 
sing.,  426,  443,  465,  507t  593»  648;  in 
ace.  sing.,  648;  for  t  in  inscriptions, 
729;  monosyllables  ending  in,  with 
Yowel  short,  2432. 
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d9iiimft,  gender  of,  433. 

danunt,  7^6,  833. 

dapis,  decl.  of,  480. 

di,  prep.,  1417;  with  abl.  proper,  1297; 
comparison  of,  357;  compounds  of,  with 
dut.,  1 1 94,  119*5;  compounds  of,  other 
constructions  with,  1196;  expressions 
with,  used  with  adjs.,  126s;  with 
memini  and  recordor,  1289;  with 
venit  in  mentem,  1290;  expressing 
source,  1312;  witli  abl.  of  material, 
1314;  expressing  cause,  &c.,  131 7; 
susque  d€que,  1408;  position  of, 
1435;  dS  e5  introductory  to  sentence 
with  quod,  1847;  introducing  ace.  and 
infin.,  2176;  with  gerundive  construction 
or  gerund,  2267;  expression  with,  in- 
stead of  partitive  gen.,  1246. 

dea,  decl.  of,  442. 

dCbe5,  form  of,  loi;  forms  of,  1004; 
with  dat.)  H93;  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  in  subjv.,  1498;  with 
infin.,  2169;  in  past  tense  with  pres. 
infin.,  translation  of,  2222;  with  perf. 
infin.,  2223. 

d6cemd,  with  subj.  coordinated,  1708; 
with  purpose  clause,  1950;  with  ace. 
and  mfin.,  1954,  2193;  with  infin., 
'953»  2169. 

decerp5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

decet,  with  dat.  or  ace,  1184;  with  abl., 
1392;  implying  nonoccurrent  action, 
1496;  with  suDJv.  coordinated,  1709; 
with  subj.  infin.,  2209 ;  with  pen.  pass, 
and  act.  infin.,  22^0. 

decimus,  form  o^  2412 ;  formation  of, 
352. 

dec5ru8,  with  abl,  1392. 

dCcumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

decumus,  2412. 

dSfetiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  984. 

d€fit,  &c.,  790. 

d€fricO,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

dSfrtltum,  with  Q  shortened,  62. 


dCgener,  decl.  of,  S37, 559»  636. 
dSg5,  prin.  parts  of,  < 
denibuist!,  1004. 


deinde,  disyllabic,  179;  primum 
(primO) . . .  deinde  . . .  turn,  1687. 

dSIeO,  defective,  900;  prin.  parts  of,  100 1. 

dSmO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

d€inum,  turn,  correlative  of  si,  2018. 

dCnSrius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

dCnique,  turn,  correlative  of  si,  2018. 

dCnotO,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 

dCns,  decl.  of,  533,  543 ;  gender  of,  580. 


dSnsO,  dCnseS,  820. 

dSpeciscor,  9S0. 

dep85{  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

dirupier,  975. 

descends,  prin.  parts  of,  950. 

*dS8es,  defective,  624. 

d€8iderd.  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 

dSsind,  forms  of,  893,  064 ;  use  of  act. 
and  pass,  of,  1483;  with  infin.,  2169; 
with  o  shortened,  2443. 

dCspondeO,  prin.  parts  of,  995. 

dCsum,  with  dat.,  1212;  n5n  dSsunt 
qui,  1822. 

dCtendd,  forms  of,  924. 

dCterior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of»  357- 

dCterreO,  with  n6,  i960,  1^77;  with 
quOminus,  i960,  1977;  with  quin, 
1986. 

dSterrimus,  comparison  of,  357. 

dCtineO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

dStondeo,  forms  of,  995. 

d€trah5,  with  dat.,  1209. 

dednx,  decl.  of.  531 ;  meaning  of,  2427. 

deus  (divos,  alus),  form  of,  129;  ded. 
of.  450,  462,  2449. 

dSvortor,  forms  of,  801. 

dCxtans,  decl.  of,  533 ;  gender  of,  580 ; 
meaning  of,  2427. 

dexter,  formation  of,  347;  ded.  of,  616. 

dexterior,  formation  of,  348. 

dextimus,  formation  of,  351. 

DiSna,  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 

dicO,  imper.  of,  96.  846 :  imper.  of  com- 
pounds of,  173 ;  form  dixtl,  886;  form 
dixc,  886 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953 ;  use  of 
dixerim,  died,  1555;  aicam  after 
vel,  1670;  used  personally  in  pass., 
2178;  aicitur,  impersonally,  2181 ; 
dici,  subj.  of,  omitted  with  verbs  of  de- 
sire, 2190. 

diss,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160 ;  gender 
of.  597 ;  decl.  of,  601,  602 ;  repeated  in 
rcl.  sentence,  1796. 

differs,  with  dat.,  1186;  with  quIn, 
1086. 

difficilis,  comparison  of,  345,  359 ;  dif- 
ficile est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  with  ace.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2274;  with 
supine  in  -d,  2274. 

diffldO,  forms  of.  801, 1488. 

diffindO,  perf  of,  861. 

dignus.  with  abl.,  1269, 1392 ;  with  gen., 
1269;  with  ace,  11A4,  1392;  with  qui, 
1819;  with  infin.,  1519;  with  ut,  1819; 
with  supine  in  -d,  2276. 
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dili^O,  perf .  of,  823 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

dimicO,  forms  of,  993. 

din5sc0  (dignSsco),  965. 

dirrumptus,  938. 

dis,  dccf.  of,  533,  559. 

dis-,  inseparable  prep.,  392,  1409. 

di8C5.  form  of,  13^;  pres.  stem  of,  834 ; 

perf.  of  compounos  of,  860 ;  prin.  parts 

of,  927. 
discolor,  decl.  of,  537. 
discors,  decl.  of,  532,  559. 
di8crep5,  withdat,  1186;  discrepSvit, 

.993- 

discumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

dispandS,  aispendO,  forms  of,  950. 

dispSr,  ded.  of,  537,  561. 

dispennite,  ^50. 

displiceO,  prm.  parts  of,  1004. 

dis8enti5,  with  dat.,  1 186. 

dissiciO,  form  of,  146,  940. 

dissideO,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 

dissimilis,  comparison  of,  345 ;  agreeing 
with  abl.  of  quality,  1240. 

distendO,  forms  of,  924. 

di8t5,  with  abl.  of  amount  of  difference, 
1 153;  with  dat,  1 186. 

diQ,  comparison  of,  ^^64. 

diQ,  open  sky^  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 

dius,  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 

dives,  decl.  of,  477,  625 ;  defective,  624; 
with  gen.,  1264;  with  abl.,  1268,  1387. 

dividO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

divus  (divos),  see  deus. 

d5,  two  verbs,  754 ;  root  verb,  744 ;  conjug. 
of,  7'<4»  754 ;  duim,  &c.,  756,  841 ; 
quantity  of  a  in,  755  ;  old  forms  of,  756, 
841;  interdu5,  concrSdu5,  cr€- 
duam,  &c.,  756;  compounds  of,  757; 
perf.  of,  8  •19,  2435 ;  pert,  of  compounds 
of,  860;  perf.  iHutic.  of,  918,  2436; 
prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  with  vCnum, 
1165;  nOmen  dO,  case  with,  i2ia; 
with  subjv.  coordinated,  171 2;  d5  bl- 
bere  with  infin.  of  purpose,  2164 ;  with 
infin.  as  obj.,  2206;  with  ace.  of  gerun- 
dive construction,  2250;  with  supine, 
2271  ;  with  perf.  partic.,  2297 ;  form  d5 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2^87; 
form  dem  not  elided  before  snort 
vowel,  2405. 

doceO«  detective,  900;  prin.  parts  of, 
1004;  with  d€  and  abl.,  ii^o;  with 
double  ace,  1169;  constructions  with 
pass,  of,  1 171 ;  wi^  ace.  and  infin.,  2175, 
2197;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

dOdrSns,  ded.  of,  533;  gender  of,  580; 
meaning  of,  2427. 


dole5,  defective,  905;  prin.  parts  of, 
1006;  with  ace.,  1 139;  with  quod, 
quia,  quom,  1851;  with  ace  and  in- 
iui.,  2188. 

-dolSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

domd,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

domus,  gender  of,  447,  588;  decl.  of,  594; 
domi,  594,  708 ;  use  of,  1337 ;  domo, 
as  adv.,  703;  use  of,  131 1;  with  in, 
1337;  domui,  loc.,  594,  1337;  do- 
mum,  use  of,  xi62~ii64,  1129,  699; 
dom58,  1 163. 

dOnec,  form  of,  140,  1991 ;  meaning  all 
the  time  wliile^  2002;  meaning  »»///, 
1993,  2007-2009. 

d5neque,  d5neque  cum,  2007. 

dOnicum,  140, 1991,  2007,  2009. 

d6nique,  form  of,  140;  use  of,  1991, 
2007,  2009. 

d5n0,  with  double  ace.,  1172 ;  other  con- 
structions with,  T199. 

-dormiscO,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

dOs,  ded.  of,  430,  477;  dat.  sing,  in  -ei, 
502  ;  gender  of,  576. 

dubitO,  with  an,  1782;  with  quin,  1986, 
1987;  nOn  dubit5  quin  as  expan- 
sion of  apod.,  2114;  with  infin.,  1987, 
31691  ^th  ace.  and  infin.,  1987;  with 
indirect  question,  1987. 


with  gen.  of  value,  1271 

duelll,  loc.,  1338. 

dum,  enditic,  179;  with  imper.,  1^72, 
1573;  with  pres.  indie,  of  tut.  action, 
1593;  meanings  of,  1991-1993;  d«ro 
.  .  •  dum,  one  while  .  .  .  another^ 
1992;  use  of,  when  meaning  in  the  time 
while ^  i993'~>99Sf  wi^h  pres.  indie, 
1995;  ^i^^  ''^^M  i<>9^>  ^'"^  impf.  and 
plup.  indie,  and  impf.  subjv.,  1997; 
denoting  cause,  1998  ;  meaning  all 
the  time  while^  I993»  '994)  1999-2001; 
of  proviso,  with  or  without  modo, 
quidem,  1993,  1994,  2003,  2110 ; 
meaning  until ^  '993?  '994!  ^^^4* 
200S ;  indie,  with  dum,  whttej  where 
subjv.  with  dum,  until ^  is  expected, 

duml/gender  of,  408. 

duo,  dual,  415;  decl.  of,  442,  ^64,  639, 

640;  with  ex  or  dC,  1246;  with  short 

final  vowel,  2442. 
duplex,  decl.  of,  531. 
dOrCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
DOria,  gender  of,  406. 
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e,  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26,  33, 34, 
36-38;   final,  quantity  of,  2437,  2440, 

C  affinities  of,  no;  disappearance  of,  92, 
93,  95,  96;  weUcened  to  i,  79 ;  from  i, 
71,  142;  from  a,  73;  from  o,  76;  in 
perf.  partic,  910. 

C,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  2SL  30; 
from  fi,  T^ ;  from  ae,  85  ;  from  ai,  86; 
weakened  to  i,  79. 

6  (ex),  form  of,  55,  142;  quantity  of, 
2430;  see  ex. 

eapse,  &c.,  680. 

ebur,  gender  and  ded.  of,  489. 

ecastor,  with  ace,  1149^ 

ecce,  combined  with  iste,  ille,  667; 
combined  with  is,  673;  with  nom., 
III?;  wUh  ace.,  1149;  with  dat.,  1206. 

ecfodiO,  forms  of,  791. 

ec^uis,  ecqui,  ded.  of,  692;  in  ques- 
tions, 1S09. 

ecquando,  in  questions,  1509. 

ecquO,  in  questions,  1509. 

edepol,  with  ace.,  1149. 

Cditus,  with  abl.,  131 2. 

edO,  con  jug.  of,  769,  770;  pass,  forms  of, 
770 ;  compounds  of,  771 ;  form  Ssus, 
137;  form  of  Sst,  828;  forms  edim, 
&c.,  841;  form  of  Sssem,  &c.,  850; 
form  of  esse,  895;  prin.  parts  of, 
922. 

efficiO,  prin.  parts  of,  940;  with  pur- 
pose dause,  1951;  with  result  dause, 
196^. 

effigiSs,  ded.  of,  607. 

effit,  &c.,  790. 

effulgeO,  forms  of,  1000. 

egeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006;  compound 
of,  1006;  with  gen.,  1293,  1305;  with 
abl.,  1303,  1304. 

ego,  decl.  of,  644-651 ;  length  of  o  in, 
6^5,  2442;  mi,  132;  mihl,  60,  2446: 
wnen  used,  1029;  dat.  of ,  with  ace.  of 
exclamation,  1150;  with  subjv.  ques- 
tions, 1566:  m€,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted, 
2 1. S3;  n5s,  subj.  of  infin.^  omitted, 
2183;  nostri  with  gerundive,  2260; 
represented  by  sS  in  ind.  disc.,  2325 ; 
use  of  nostrflm,  nostri,  233^ ;  inter 
n5s  expressing  redprocal  relation,  2344 ; 
ipse  with,  2376. 

egomet,  179. 

enem,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 

€heu,  quantity  of  e  in,  163;  with 
voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  11 23;  with  ace., 
1149. 

eho,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123, 


ei,  diphthong,  pronundation  of,  41,  43; 
ori|;m  and  change  of,  86-88,  764,  789; 
in  inscriptions  to  denote  i,  29. 

ei,  interjection,  with  dat.,  1206. 

Cia.  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  11 23. 

€ici5,  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

SliciO,  prin.  parts  of,  975. 

SluviCs,  decl.  of^  60^. 

em,  combined  with  ille,  667;  with  ace., 
1149;  with  dat.,  1206. 

CmineO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

emO,  defective,  900 ;  prin.  parts  of,  937 ; 
compounds  of,  823,  937,  953. 

Cmonor,  forms  of,  791. 

€munEd,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

Cn,  with  nom.  of  exdamation,  1117  ;  with 
ace.,  1 149;  Cn  umquam  in  questions, 
1509. 

endo,  1402, 1422;  with  short  final  vowel, 
2442. 

€necO,  forms  of,  993. 

enim,  introducing  parenthesis,  1642 ;  po- 
sition of,  1688  ;  meaning  indeed^  veniy^ 
&c.,  1688;  use  of,  1688,  2154,  2155. 

enimvCrO,  in  answers,  1C12. 

Cnsis,  decl.  of,  522;  gender  of,  579. 

eO,  verb,  conjug.  of,  759,  762  ;  pass,  forms 
of,  763 ;  compounds  ot,  763-767,  895 ; 
old  and  inscriptional  forms  of,  764, 765 ; 
forms  with  V,  767,  823;  forms  is,  &c., 
eis,  &c.,  764;  form  oif  it,  828;  form  of 
eam,  &c.,  842;  gerundive  of,  899 ;  no 
supine,  ooo ;  pres.  partic  of,  902 ;  perf. 
paxtic.  ot,  918,  2436  :  prin.  parts  of,  922. 
With  ezsequiis,  infitiSs,  malam 
crucem,  malam  rem.  vSnum, 
1165;  i  with  imper.,  1572;  i,  asyndeton 
with,  1641;  i  nunc,  1641 ;  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2164;  with  supine,  2271; 
iri  with  supine,  227^;  with  o  short* 
ened,  2443 ;  quantity  in  iit,  2450. 

e5,  adv.,  710 ;  with  gen.,  1254. 

Bphesus,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1^34. 

Epidamnus,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1334. 

Epidaurus,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1334. 

ergS,  prep.,  1410 ;  used  after  behevolus, 
1201 ;  expression  with,  instead  of  ob- 
jective gen.,  1261. 

erg5,  gen.  of  definition  with,  1257;  re- 
sembling prep.,  1406 ;  denoting  infer- 
ence, 1688,  2158;  ergO  igitur,  1689; 
itaaue  ergO,  1689;  with  gen.  of  ge- 
rundive construction  or  gerund,  2258; 
with  shortened  o,  2442. 

^''JST?*  P>^n.  parts  of,  953. 

€ripi5,  prin.  parts  of,  975. 

escit,  escunt,  748. 
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CsuriS,  defective,  905. 

et,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or  plur. 
verb,  1064-1066;  et . .  .  et  connecting 
substs.  with  sing,  or  plur.  verb,  1064- 
1066  ;  introducing  parenthesis,  1642  ; 
meaning  also^  ana  also,  16^8 ;  meaning 
tuty  1655  ;  use  of,  as  copulative  conj., 
1644-1647,  16^5,  1656,  2134-2140;  after 
alius,  aequd,  &c.,  1653 ;  et  non,  &c., 
1659;  et  . . .  -que,  1663;  -que  .  .  . 
et,    1664;    neque  .  .  .  et,  et 


neque,  1665;    atque 
simul  et,  1923-1934. 


et,  1664; 


etenim,  use  of,  1688,  2154,  2155. 

etiam,  form  of,  113;  with  compar.,  14^9; 
in  answers,  15x2;  after  vel,  1670;  with 
sed,  v€ruin,  1680;  cum  etiam 
turn,  1868. 

etiams!,  21 16. 

etsi,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  concessive, 
2116;  coordinating,  2153. 

eu,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  4i»  43; 
change  of  and  preservation  of,  83. 

eugS,  with  ace,  1149. 

€viIC8c5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ex,  prep.,  1417;  form  of,  710;  com- 
pounds of,  with  ace,  1137 ;  compounds 
of,  with  dat.,  1194,  1195;  compounds 
of,  other  constructions  with,  1196;  ex- 
pression with,  instead  of  partitive  gen., 
1246;  with  abl.  proper,  1297;  with  abl. 
of  separation,  &c.,  1304  ;  with  town  and 
island  names,  i3oi8;  expressing  source, 
1312;  with  abl.  of  material,  1314;  de- 
noting cause,  &c.,  1317;  expressing 
manner,  1361 ;  ex  e^  introductory  to 
sentence  with  quod,  1847;  with  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

examussim,  form  of,  549,  698,  699. 

excitus,  excitus,  919. 

excubfiverant,  093. 

exed5,  conjug.  of,  771. 

exerce5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

exhSrSs,  decl.  of,  475 ;  with  gen.,  1263. 

exicSveris,  993. 

exolCsco,  pnn.  parts  of,  968. 

exos,  2457. 

exOsus,  814;  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

ex5sus  sum,  813. 

exper^scor,  pnn.  parts  of,  9S0. 

experior,  prin.  parts  of,  1020. 

explicO,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

exp]5d5  (explaud5),  058. 

expung^O,  pnn.  parts  of,  954. 

exseguiSs,  with  eO,  1165. 

exsili5,  forms  of,  1019. 

exsolvo,  construction  with,  1303,  1304. 
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ezsorbeO,  forms  of,  1006. 

exspectStiOne,  with  compar.,  1330.  ^ 

exsultSs,  pres.  partic,  902. 

extempld.  cum  extemplO,  1923-1934. 

eztendd.  forms  of,  924. 

extera,  defective,  356. 

exteri,  use  of,  347. 

exterior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of^  356. 

extimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  comparison 
of,  156. 

extra,  form  of,  707;  prep.,  1410;  extrS 
quam,  1894. 

extrCmus,  formation  of,  352;  compari- 
son of,  356;  with  partitive  meaning, 
1249;  extrSmus  est  with  result 
clause,  1965. 

exuO,  prin.  parts  of,  947;  constructions 
with,  1 199. 

f,  changed  to  b,  118:  nf.  quantity  o( 
vowel  preceding,  167 ;  fl,  fr,  169.       i 

facSsBO,  forms  of,  970. 

faci€s,  decl.  of,  606, 607. 

facile,  comparison  of,  361. 

facilis,  comparison  of,  345,  359;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2274  * 
with  supine  in  -Q,  2274;  facile  est 
implying  non-occurrent  action,  1496. 

faci5,  parts  supplied  by  fiO,  788,  1471; 
pass,  of,  788;  pres.  stem  of^  836;  in 
composition,  394.  790,  940 ;  impcr.^  of, 
96,  846;  perf.  of,  863;  forms  taxim, 
&c.,  887,  888;  form  faxitur,  888; 
prin.  parts  of,  940 ;  with  gen.  of  value, 
1271;  with  abl.,  1315;  fac.  facitO, 
fac  ut,  ffQitd  ut  with  subjv.,  1579, 
1712;  fac  n€  with  subjv.,  1585;  with 
purpose  clause,  1951 ;  with  result  clause, 
1965, 1967  ;  with.  ace.  and  infin.,  2196 ; 
with  perf.  partic,  2297 1  ^t**  P*^*** 
partic.  used  predicatively,  2298 ;  in 
causative  use,  2304. 

f alio,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 

falsus,  comparison  of,  358. 

fam€s,  decl.  of,  524,  603. 

famul,  142, 455. 

far,  form  of,  139 ;  decl.  of,  430,  489;  gen- 
der of,  583. 

farci5,  prin.  parts  of,  1014;  compounds 
of,  1014. 

fari,  80^. 

fas,  defective,  430;  gender  of,  578;  fas 
est  implying  non-occurrent  action, 
1496;  with  supine  in  -Q,  2274. 

fasciSj  gender  of,  579. 

fastidiOsus,  with  gen.,  1263. 
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fateor,  prin.  parts  of,  loio;  compounds 

of,  lOIO. 

fati8c5,  defecUve,  808. 

faveO,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 

febris,  decl.  of,  $19,  550,  555. 

fel^  gender  and  ded.  of,  430,  482;  quan- 
'»*y»  2433. 

femur,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 

fer€,  quantity,  3440. 

ferid,  defective,  810. 

ferm€,  quantitv,  2440. 

ferO,  conjug.  of,  772, 780, 781 ;  form  tuH, 
860^  2435 ;  form  tetuli,  781,  860;  form 
toll,  781 ;  compound  forms,  rettuli, 
rCtuli,  781, 861 ;  defective.  780, 807, 900; 
form  of  fert,  828 ;  form  of  feram,  &c., 
8^2;  form  of  fer,  &c.,  844;  prin.  parts 
of,  922;  f erunt,  M^>' ^^^,  1033;  used 
reflexively,  148 ij  1482;  molest€  ferO 
with  quod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

fertilis,  comparison  of,  359;  with  gen., 
1263. 

ferveO,  fervO,  821,  866 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
998. 

fervCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ficus,  gender  of,  40S. 

fidSlis,  constructions  with,  1201. 

fidSs,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160;  defec- 
tive, 600;  decl.  of,  602. 

ndO,  forms  of,  801;  with  abl.,  1349. 

^£[0}  prin.  parts  of,  9x8. 

fina,  decL  of,  442 ;  with  familiSs,  437. 

filius,  gen.  sing,  of,  456 ;  voc.  sing,  of, 
4^9 ;  nom.  plur.  Hli,  461 ;  dat.  and  abl. 
^  smg.  niis,  464;  with  familiSs,  437. 

lindO,  perf.  of,  861,  2435 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
934  ;  with  o  shortened,  3443. 

finffO,  prin.  parts  of,  9^4. 

finis,  iorm  of,  138 ;  smg.  and  plur.  of, 
meaning,  418;  decl.  of,  5^6 ;  gender  of, 
579 ;  fini  as  prep,  with  abl.,  1406,  1419; 
as  subst.  with  gen.,  14 19;  position  of, 
1419 ;  fine  with  gen.,  1419. 

fi6,  conjug.  of,  785,  788;  quantity  of  I  in, 
163 ;  supplying  parts  of  faciO,  788, 
1471;  form  fi5,  789;  form  fieri,  789, 
8^5;  fiere,  789,  895;  quantity  of  i  in 
fieri,  &c.,  789;  in  composition,  394, 
790;  defective,  807;  fit  with  qu5- 
minus,  1977. 

flSgitO,  with  double  ace,  1169 ;  with  ab 
and  abl.,  1170 ;  constructions  with  pass, 
of,  X171 ;  with  ut,  1950. 

flfiveO,  ddfective,  800. 

flectO,  pres.  stem  of,  835 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
960. 

fled,  prin.  parts  of,  looi ;  with  ace  ,  11 39. 


-fligO,  forms  of,  953. 

fl5,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

flocci,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

fl5re0,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006. 

fldrCsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

fluO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

fodiO,  forms  of,  791 ;  pres.  stem  of,  836; 

prin.  parts  of,  946. 
foilis,  gender  of,  579. 
forSs,  use  of.  1162. 
forceps,  decl.  of,  480;  gender  of,  580. 
forfex,  gender  of^  581. 
fornix,  gender  of,  581. 
iSrsan,  with  subjv.,  1554. 
fOrsitan,  form  of,  712 ;  with  subjv.,  15^4. 
f5rtasse,  with  subiv.,  1554 ;  introduang 

concessive    period,    2150;    with    subj. 

infin.,  2209. 
fove5,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 
frang5,  perf.  of,  863;  prin.  parts  of,  938 ; 

compounds  of,  938. 
fremo,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
frStus,  with  abl.,  1149. 
fried,  prin.  parts  cm,  993 ;  compounds  of, 

frLgCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

frogi,  comparison  of,  ^5^;  indeclinable, 

431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  with  bonae,  1220. 
fruor,  prin.  parts  of,  978 ;  with  abl..  1379; 

with  ace,  I  -;8o ;  use  of  gerundive  of,  2244. 
frfistra,  frtlstri,  701,  707,  2467. 
fugiO,  pres.  stem  of,  836 ;  defective,  905 ; 

prin.  parts  of,  940;  fuge  with  infin.  foi 

nOli,  1584,  2170. 
fulge5,  forms  of,  1000. 
fund5,  prin.  parts  of,  944. 
fungor,  prin.  parts  of,  979;  with  abl., 

1 179 ;  with  ace,  1380 ;  use  of  gerundive 

of,  2244. 
fQnis,  gender  of,  579. 
furfur,  gender  of,  583. 
fQstis,  decl.  of,  521,  555 ;  gender  of,  579. 

g,  introduction  of,  17;  form  of,  17;  iaV 
lowed  by  v,  24;  sound  of,  17,  45;  from 
c,  119,  15  X  ;  initial,  before  n,  disappear, 
ance  of,  124 ;  medial,  disappearance  cf, 
135  ;  and  ru,  assimilation  of,  149;  gn, 
quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167. 

Q&ia,  abbreviated,  iS. 

GSius,  abbreviated,  18;  form  of,  129; 
quantity  of  a  in,  163  ;  decl.  of,  161, 458. 

ganniO,  defective,  810. 

gaude5,  forms  of,  801,  1488;  with 
quod,  (luia,  quom,  185 1;  with  si, 
2068;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188;  with 
perf.  infin.,  2231. 
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gexnO,  prin.  parts  of,  972;   with  ace., 

generStus,  with  aU.,  131 2. 
genius,  voc.  sing,  of,  4C9. 
genQ,  gender  of,  586 ;  decl.  of,  592. 
gerO,   form   of,    116;    prin.    parts   of, 

gIgnO,  forms  of,  973 ;  genitus  with  abl, 

1312. 
glis,  decl.  of,  538,  544;  stems  of,  569; 

gender  of,  579. 
g]\8cO,  defective,  808. 
gldmus,  62,  401. 
gl5rior,  with  aol.,  1149. 
glQbd,  defective,  80S. 
Grnaeus,  abbreviated,  18;   form  of,  99, 

129. 
gracilis,  comparison  of,  345. 
gradior,  con  jug.  of,  799 ;  compounds  of, 

791,  799,  986;  pres.  stem  of,  836;  prin. 

parts  of,  986. 
grStia,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  418; 

grStiS,  gen.  of  definition  with,  1257 ; 

grStiS,  expressing  cause,  &c.,  131 7; 

grStiS,  resembling  prep..  1 406 ;  gr StiSs 

agO  with  quod  and  cum,  1S52,  187^; 

eft  gratia  .  .  .  quod,  1854;  %ilX\\ 

with  gen.  of  gerundive  construction  or 

gerund,  22^8. 
grStulor,  with  quod,  1852;  with  cum, 

1852,  1875. 
grave  est,  implymg  non-occurrent  action, 

1496. 
grex,  decl.  of,  472 ;  gender  of,  581. 
grQs^  gender  and  decl.  of,  494. 
g^mmasium,  form  of,  90. 

h,  from  sonant  aspirate,  117;  not  a  cons., 

168 ;    medial,   disappearance   of,    132 ; 

elision  before,  2482.  2493. 
habeO,  prin.  parts  ot,  1004;  compounds 

of.  1004;  with  pro  and  abl.,  1168;  with 

dat.,  1222;  with  ^en.  of  value,  1271 ; 

hab€tO,  1576;  with  perf.  partic,  1606, 

2207;  with  gerundive,  2245,  2250. 
Haaria,  gender  of,  43^. 
haere5,  form  of,  116;   defective,  905; 

prin.  parts  of,  1000;  with  dat,  1186. 
hau,  143;  use  of,  1450. 
haud,  see  haut. 

hauddum,  following  cum,  1868. 
hauriO,  fut.  partic.  of,  905;  forms  of, 

1014. 
hausci5,  formation  of,  396, 1450. 
haut,  haud.  with  adjs.,  advs.,  verbs, 

1449;  haud  sciO  an,  &c.,  1449, 1554, 

1782. 


hav€,  av€,  805. 

hebeO,  defective,  809. 

hebes,  decl.  of,  533,  635. 

hSia,  with  voc.  nom.  ana  voc.,  1123;  with 
short  final  vowel,  2438. 

hem,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 

hercle,  in  answers,  1513. 

heri,  here,  1341. 

heu,  with  nom.  of  exclamation,  11 17; 
with  ace.,  1 149;  with  gen.,  1295. 

heus.  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  112^. 

hic,  decl.  of,  658-665 ;  nom.  plur.,  hisce, 
461, 664, 665 ;  dat  and  abl.  plur.,  hlbus, 
664,  665 ;  formation  of,  659,  662 ;  with 
short  vowel,  66^.  2466;  inscriptional 
forms  of,  665  ;  full  form  with  -ce,  663; 
hoice,  658;  hicine,  179,  663;  with 
correlatives,  695. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1094-10^ ;  neut.  ace. 
used  adverbially,  1156;  neut  with  par- 
titive gen.,  1248;  nOius  as  gen.  of 
value,  1272;  with  rel.,  1797;  correlative 
of  qui,  1831 ;  used  instead  of  repeated 
rel.,  183^;  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn, 
1970;  hoc  .  .  .  qu5,  1973;  as  connec- 
tive, 2129,  2130;  nOc  ipsum,  tOtum 
hOc.  as  attribtite  of  infin.,  2215 ;  point- 
ing out  what  is  near  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  2347;  referring  to  the  speaker, 
234S;  haec  meaning  the  realm^  our 
country y  &c,  2349;  expressing  some- 
thing Kimiliar,  with  shade  of  contempt, 
2350;  referring  to  words  of  a  sentence, 
2351;  hie  and  ille  contrasted,  2352- 
2^55 ;  in  concessions,  2361 ;  idem  used 
with.  2372. 

hie,  adv.,  708, 1340 ;  defined  by  loc,  1340; 
quantity  of  vowel  in,  2466. 

hiemps  (hiems),  form  of,  120,  495; 
decl.  of,  430. 

hinc,  adv.,  710;  as  coordinating  word, 
1691. 

hiscO,  defective,  808. 

Hispalis,  ded.  of,  518,  549,  554 ;  in  abl. 
with  in,  1335. 

homo,  hominCs  sunt  qui,  1822: 
hominem  as  indef.,  2212;  expressing 
feeling,  as  admiration  or  contempt,  2365 ; 
with  short  final  vowel,  2442. 

honOrificus,  comparison  of,  353. 

horreO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006;  with  ace., 
1139. 

horr€scO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

hosticapSs,  nom.,  436. 

hostis,  decl.  of,  517,  552. 

hQc,  with  geo.,  1254. 
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huxnilis,  comparison  of,  34;. 
humus,  gender  of,  447;   hum!,  loc., 

460 ;  use  of  hum!,  1337;  humO,  use 

of,  13H. 

i,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  how  represented, 
21-23,  29;  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of, 

"  *6,  33,  34.  37,  38 ;  the  cons.,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  45 ;  the  cons.,  how  represented, 
22,  23;  the  cons.,  quantity  of  vowel  pre- 
ceding, 167;  the  cons.,  medial,  disap- 
pearance of,  128;  ii  (cons,  and  vowel), 
the  combination,  112;  interchange  of 
vowel  and  cons.,  113;  i  longa^  22, 
29;  final,  quantity  of,  60,  6i,  65,  2437,, 
2445,  2446. 

i,  change  of  u  especially  before  b,  p,  m, 

^  to  1*  35»  78*  *oS »  fro»"  •»  74 1  ^on*  ^i 

74;  from  c,  79;  from  o,  77:  from  u, 

78;  medial,  disappearance  of,  94,  €^5; 

weakened  to  e.  71,  142 ;  in  perf.  subjv., 

878;  in  fut.  pert.,  883. 
i,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  29, 30  j  from 

C,  79;  from  ai,  ae,  86;  from  01,  oe, 

87 ;  from  ei,  88,  764, 789 ;  in  perf.  subjv., 

877 ;  in  fut.  pert.,  884. 
iace5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
iaci5,  form  of,  in  compounds,  112,  146, 

940;  pres.  stem  of,  836;  perf.  of,  863; 

defective,  905  ;  prin.  parts  of,  940. 
lamdiQ,  accent  of,  178. 
ib!,   quantitv,   60,  2446;  form  of,  709: 

ub!  .  .  .  ib!,  1831. 
ibidem,  quantity,  60. 
icI,  forms  of,  937. 
idcirc5,    as   coordinating   word,    169 1 ; 

idcirc5  . .  .  quod  (quia),  1854, 18^5, 

2067;  before  ut,  ni,  1961 ;   correlative 

of  s!,  2018,  2067. 
idem,   decl.  of,  676-678;  abl.  of,  with 

loci,  1252;   correlative  of  qui,  1831 ; 

used    instead  of   repeated  rel.,    1833; 

connecting  two  different  predicates  to 

same  person  or  thing,  2171 ;  used  with 

hic,  &c.,  2372 ;  followed  by  qui,  Ac, 

meaning  tfu  same  as^  2373. 
ide5,  as  coordinating  word,  1691 ;  ide5 

.  .  .  quod,  1S54;   ide5  .  .  .  quia, 

1S54,  1855,  185S,  2067;  before  ut,  n€, 

1901 ;  correlative  of  si,  2067. 
iddneus,  with  dat.  and  ace,  1201 ;  with 

qui,  1S19 ;  with  infin.,  1819. 
idOs,  gender  of,  588. 
iecur,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 
igitur,  position  of,  1688  ;  erg5  Igitur. 

16S9;   correlative  of  si,  2018;   use  of, 

16S8,  2158. 


ignis,  decl.  of,  521,  555. 

ign0r5,  with  haua,  1449. 

ign5sc0,  form  of,  131 ;  fut.  partic.  of,  905 ; 
j>rin.  parts  of,  965. 

ilicet,  form  of,  712;  with  ace,  1149. 

ilic5,  adv.,  698,  703;  correlative  of  si, 
2067 ;  with  shortened  O,  2442. 

ille,  form  of,  142;  decl.  of,  6^6-6^9, 
666-668  ;  illut.  659 :  old  and  mscnp- 
tional  forms  ot,  667,  668;  combined 
with  ecce  and  em,  667 ;  with  conela^ 
tives,  695. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098;  rules 
for  a^eement  of,  1094- 1098;  neut.  with 
partitive  gen.,  1248;  with  subjv.  ques- 
tions, 1566;  with  rel.,  1797;  correlative 
of  qui,  1831  ;  used  instead  of  repeated 
rel.,  1833 »  correlative  of  ut,  Ut  n5n, 
1970;  of  ind.  disc,  representing  tQ  and 
vOs  of  direct  discourse,  2325  ;  hie  and 
ille  contrasted,  2352-23^5 ;  pointing  to 
what  is  remote  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  2358  ;  pointing  out  a  celebrity, 
2359 ;  indicating  change  of  subj.,  2360  ; 
in  concessions,  2361 ;  in  poetry,  to 
repeat  a  thing  with  emphasis,  2^62  ;  in 
poetry,  to  emphasize  the  second  of  two 
ideas,  2363 ;  in  poetry,  to  anticipate  the 
real  subj.,  2164;  idem  used  with, 
2372  ;  first  syflable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

illi,  lUic,  adv.^  708 ;  use  of,  1340;  quan- 
ty  of  second  1,  2466. 

illic,  form  of,  79 ;  decl.  of,  660,  670 ;  rare 
forms  of,  670;  quantity  ot  second  i, 
2466 ;  first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

imoer,  form  of,  89;  decl.  of,  525,  542, 
556. 

Imbros,  in  abl.  with  in,  1334. 

imbud,  prin.  parts  of,  947.' 

immSne  quantum,  1790. 

immemor,  decl.  of,  537,  559. 

immine5,  defective,  "809. 

imm5,  in  answers,  1514  ;  with  shortened 
o,  2442;  first  syllable  of,  shortened, 
2469. 

impSr,  decl.  of,  537,  561. 

impedi5,  with  ni,  i960,  1977;  with 
(luOminus,  i960, 1977;  with  ace  and 
infin.,  2203. 

imperO,  use  of,  2202. 

impertiO,  constructions  with,  X199. 

impingO,  prin.  parts  of,  938 ;  perf.  of, 
863. 

implus,  constructions  with,  1201. 

impleO.  with  gen.,  1293 ;  with  abl.,  1386. 

implied,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

impOS,  quantity  of  O  in,  2457. 
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imposisse,  972. 

impQbCs  (impQbis),  decl.  of,  491, 
624,  625. 

imu8|  comparison  of,  356 ;  with  partitive 
meaning,  1249. 

in,  comparison  of,  357;  compounds  of, 
with  ace,  1137;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 1 88,  1 1 89,  1 1 94;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  1191, 
1 1^,  1 198 ;  with  ace.  of  names  of  towns 
and  islands,  11 58;  with  urbem  and 
oppidum,  1 1 59;  with  country  names 
and  appellatives,  1161 ;  with  domum, 
dom5s,  1164;  with  malam  cnicem 
and  malam  rem,  1165;  ^^  ^^^ 
adjs.,  1201,  1268  ;  expressions  with,  for 
dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1221 ;  expres- 
sion with,  instead  of  partitive  een., 
1246 ;  expression  with,  instead  of  ob- 
jective gen.,  1 261  ;  with  urbe  and 
oppid5,  1333 ;  with  abl.  of  town  and 
isumd  names,  1334,  133;  ;  with  abl.,  of 
domus,  1337;  with  foe  abl..  1299, 
1346,  1347;  in  expressions  of  time, 
■353*^^^  endo,  1402,  1422;  older 
indu,  1422 ;  with  ace.  and  abl.,  1423, 
1424;  in  e5  introductory  to  sentence 
with  quod,  1847 ;  with  ace  of  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2253  ;  with 
abl.  of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2267 ;  quantity,  2433. 

in-,  privative,  with  gerundives,  2249. 

incertum  an,  1782. 

incSs85,  prin.  parts  of,  970. 

incid5,  defective,  905. 

incipi5,  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

incitus  (mcitus),  919. 

inclutus  (inclitus),  919;  comparison 
of,  358. 

mcrepSvit,  mcrep9nt,  993. 

incubSvire,  incuDitus,  993. 

incumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

incuti5,  prm.  parts  of,  961. 

inde,  enclitic,  179)  with  partitive  gen., 
I2C3  ;  as  coordinating  word,  1691 ;  first 
syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

indige5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006 ;  with  gen., 
1293,  1305  ;  with  abl.,  1293. 

indignor,  with  quod,  quia,  quom, 
183  c ;  with  ace  and  infin.,  2188. 

-indignus,  with  abl.,  1269,  1392;  with 
gen.,  1269;  with  qui,  1819;  witli  infin., 
1819 ;  with  ut,  1819 ;  with  supine  in  -Q, 
2276. 

indoles,  decl.  of,  523. 

ind5  n5men,  case  with,  1214. 

indu,  1422,  2444. 


indulreS,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 

in  duo,  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  constructions 
withj  1199* 

inept i5,  defective,  810. 

inert,  form  of,  73 ;  decl.  of,  533. 

infera,  defective,  356. 

inferi,  use  of,  347. 

inferior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparisoiw 
of,  356. 

inferne,  with  short  final  vowel,  2440. 

infimus,  comparison  of,  356 ;  with  parti- 
tive meaning,  1249. 

inflnitum  est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496. 

infitj  790. 

infitias,  defective,  430;  with  e5,  116^. 

infrS,  form  of,  9^;  not  compounded, 
1406;  prep.  andsKlv.,  1410, 1412;  infrS 

?uam,  1894. 
ric5,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

inger,  imper.  of  ingerS,  846. 

ineruS,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

iniquus,  constructions  with,  1201. 

inlici5,  prin.  parts  of,  9^6. 

inlid5,  prin.  parts  of,  955. 

inmittS,  construction  with,  119S. 

inops,  decl.  of,  535,  559,  636 ;  with  gen., 
1263. 

inperc5  (im-),  forms  of,  930. 

inquam,  conjug.  of,  759-761 ;  with  di- 
rect quotations,  760;  defective,  760, 
805 ;  form  of  inquit,  828 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  922;   3rd  pers.  sing,  with   indef. 


subj.,  loW. 
nquiCs,  def 


inquiCs,  defective,  430,  477. 

inscius,  with  gen.,  1263. 

insiliS,  prin.  parts  of,  1019. 

in8inu5,  construction  with^  1198. 

inspergS,  constructions  with,  1199. 

instar,  defective,  4^0. 

insuper  quam,  1895. 

intelieg5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

inter,  form  of,  710;  prep.,  1410;  com- 
pounds of,  with  dat.,  1188, 1189,  11^; 
compounds  of,  other  constructions  with, 
XI 90,  II 91,  1196;  expression  with,  in- 
stead of  partitive  gen.,  1246;  position 
of,  143^ ;  with  infin.  as  obj.,  220;  ;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  geruno,  2253; 
inter  n58,  inter  v58,  mter  si,  ex- 
pressing reciprocal  relations,  2344. 

intercSdS,  with  ni,  i960. 

intercltld5,  cases  with,  11 99, 1303, 1304; 
with  quSminus,  1977;  withne,  1977. 

interdic5,  cases  with^  11 99;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1950 ;  with  ne,  i960. 

interdu5,  756. 
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intereS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253 ;  cum 

interea,  1868. 
interemS,  prin.  parts  of,  9^7. 
intereS,  followed  by  ab  and  abl.,  1318. 
interest,  constructions  witli,  1 276-1 279. 
interfieri,  790. 

interim,  cum  interim,  1868. 
interior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 

mterlegS,  pnn.  parts  of,  9^7. 

intermitt5,  with  quin,  1986. 

interndsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  965. 

interrog5,  with  double  ace.,  11 69;  with 
d€  and  abl.,  11 70;  constructions  with 
pass,  of,  X171. 

intervSIlum,  use  of  abl.  of,  1399. 

intibus,  gender  of,  408. 

intimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  comparison 
of,  357 ;  with  partitive  meaning,  1249. 

intono,  prin.  parts  of,  9^3. 

intrS,  in  expressions  of  tmie,  1396;  prep., 
1410 ;  intrfi  .  .  .  quam,  1929. 

invehS,  used  reflexively,  1482. 

inveni5,  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

inveterfi8c5,  prin.  parts  of,  96S. 

invicem,  adv.,  690;  invicem  inter 
8€,  invicem  sC,  invicem,  expressing 
reciprocal  relations,  2345. 

invictus,  comparison  of,  3j8. 

invitus,  comparison  of,  358  ;  use  of  dat. 
of,  1218.  I 

i5,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123.  | 

ipse,  form  of,  76,  1^2;  comparison  of,  { 
3?8;  ded.  of,  656,  657,  679,  680;  gen.  1 
of,  in  apposition  with  possess,  pron., 
1235:  with  abl.  abs.,  1366;  ipsum, 
h5c  ipsum,  as  attribute  of  infin.,  2215 ; 
in  contrasts,  2374,  2375  ;  with  personals 
and  reflexives,  2376 ;  standing  for  s6  or 
suus,  2377 ;  meaning  actuM^  positive^ 
rve/tf  2379;  meaning  regular^  proper^ 
real^  2^80;  and  et  ipse,  meaning  as 
wellt  likewise y  toOy  2381 ;  meaning  alone^ 
mere^  2382 ;  meaning  exactly ^  just ^  pre- 
cisely^  right,  2383 ;  meaning  of  oneself 
voluntarily  ^  of  otters  own-  motion,  2384. 

ipsissumus,  358. 

ipsus,  680. 

irfiscor,  with  quod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

is,  dat.  sing,  of,  160,  672 ;  decl.  of,  656- 
6p9i  671-674;  it,  659;  stems  of,  672; 
Old  and  inscriptional  forms  of,  673,  674; 
combined  witn  ecce,  673 ;  in  table  of 
correlatives,  69c. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098;  id 
quod,  1811;  is,  iius  mod!  followed 
l^  rd.   sentence   of   characteristic   or 


result,  1818;  rules  for  agreement  of, 
1094-1098;  ace.  used  adverbially,  1129, 
1144,  1146,  1156,  1840;  neut.  with  par- 
titive gen.,  12^8;  abl.  of,  with  loci, 
1252;  with  rel.,  1797;  correlative  ot 
qui,  1831 ;  used  instead  of  repeated  rd., 
«8;53 »  correlative  of  ut,  ut  n5n,  1970 ; 
eo  .  .  .  qu5,  1973 ;  as  connective, 
2129,  2130;  eum,  subj.  of  infin., 
omitted,  2183 ;  in  concessions,  3361  ; 
referring  to  something  named  in  con- 
text, 2^65  ;  referring  to  something 
named  before  or  after,  2366;  with  con- 
nective, denoting  important  addition, 
2367;  indicating  something  restrained 
or  restricted  by  a  rd.  or  indef.,  3368; 
used  for  reflexive,  2370  ;  quantity,  2433. 

iste,  form  of,  76,  142;  decl.  of,  656-659, 
666, 667 ;  istut,  659 ;  old  forms  of,  667  ; 
conibined  with  ecce,  667;  with  corre- 
latives, 695. 

With  rd.,  1797;  correlative  of  ut, 
ut  n5n,  1970 ;  pointing  out  something 
connected  with  person  addressed,  2356 ; 
expressing  contempt,  2357;  in  con- 
cessions, 2361 :  idem  used  with,  2372 ; 
first  syllable  ot,  shortened,  2469. 

isti,  istic,  adv.,  708,  1340;  quantity  of 
second  i.  2466. 

istic,  decl.  of,  669,  670;  rare  forms  of, 
6^0 ;  Quantity  of  second  i,  2466. 

istice  (istic),  pron.,  179. 

istice  (istic),  adv.,  179. 

istOc,  form  of,  659:  idem  used  with, 
2372 ;  with  long  u,  2448. 

itai  ita  enimv€r5,  ita  vCr5,  in  answers, 
1512;  n5n  ita  in  answers,  1513;  cor- 
rehtive  of  ut,  ut  n5n,  1831,  1937, 
1970;  correlative  of  tamquam,  1908; 
preceding  quin,  1988;  correlative  of 
dum,  quoad,  quamdiO,  1999;  cor- 
relative of  dum  ni,  2003 ;  correlative 
of  si,  2018 ;  correlative  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  2118;  expressing 
aflirmative  coordination,  2159;  intro- 
ducing ace.  and  infin.,  2176;  with  short 
final  vowel,  2438. 

itaque,  position  of,  1688;  itaque  ergQ, 
erg5  itaque,  1689;  use  of,  1688, 
2158. 

item,  correlative  of  ut,  1831, 1937. 

iter,  decl.  of,  <oo;  gender  of,  573. 

itidem,  correlative  of  ut,  1937. 

iObar,  gender  and  ded.  cSf,  489. 

iube5,  form  of  itissi,  82;  forms  of,  1000 ; 
with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708,  2200; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,   2198;  with  ut. 
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2200 ;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2201 ; 

in  causative  use,  2304. 
iOdicium,  abl.  of,  with  judicial  verbs, 

1280. 
iQdic5,  used  personally  in  pass.,  21 78. 
iuncus,  gender  of,  408. 
iung5,  prin.  parts  of,  954;   with  dat., 

1 186 ;  iOnctus  with  cum,  1357. 
luppiter,  form  of,  74;   formation   of, 

389;  decl.  of,  494,  500. 
iOrfitus,  with  active  meaning,  007. 
itlr5,  witli  fut.  infin.,  2235 ;  with  pres.  in> 

fin.,  2236. 
iO»,  rights  decl.  of,  491,  496,  498;  dat. 

sing,  in  -i,  501,  ^07 ;  iore  cSnsul- 

tus,  peritus,  12W.       y< 
ifls,  broth ^  decl.  of,  49'v-^^ 
iuvenis,  comparison  (^r5jk.  354;  gen- 
der and  dec).  oj^darfooTs^' 
iuv6,  perf.  of,  864Yfonn  iuerint,  891 ; 

fut.  partic.  of,  905V4{rm.  parts  of,  990. 
iOxtfi,  not  corapoundea;*t^06>:  prep,  and 

adv.,  14 10,  1412;  iOxta  quoni,  1890. 

j,  the  character,  23. 

k,  supplanted  by  c,  17  ;  used  as  abbrevia- 
tion, 18. 
kalendae,  abbreviated,  18  ;  no  sing.,  417. 
Karthagini,  504,  708, 1331 ;  -i,  1343. 

1,  doubled,  pronunciation  of,  48 ;  after  c, 
90;  after  medial  u,  93;  before  i,  94; 
from  d  or  r,  115;  preasded  by  mute  or 
f,  169. 

labor,  prin.  parts  of,  983. 

lac,  decl.  of,  478. 

]ac6885,  prin.  parts  of,  070. 

*laci5,  pres.  stem  of,  836. 

lacteS,  defective,  809. 

lacus,  decl.  of,  592. 

Iaed5,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds  of, 

958. 
Laenas,  accent  of,  173. 
laetor,  with  abl.,   1349;   with   quod, 

quia,  quom,   185 1;    with  ace.  and 

infin.,  2188. 
lamentor,  with  ace.,  11 30. 
Iangu€sc5,  prin.  psurts  of,  976. 
lanx,  decl.  of,  531. 
Ifir,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 
largior,  prin.  parts  of,  102 1. 
largiter,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 
largus,  with  gen.,  1264. 
lateQ,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
latSsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
12tu8,  iMirtic.,  form  of,  115, 123,  125. 


Ifttus,  adj.,  with  ace.  appended,  1130. 
ImudS,  conjug.  of,  792,  793 ;  use  of  pass. 

of,  1^91. 
Iav5,  forms  of,  820,  864, 990 ;  prin.  parts 

of,  990. 
Ieg5,  prin.  parts  of,  937 ;  compounds  of, 

,  937. 

Limiius,  use  of  aoc.  of,  1158;   use  of 

abl.  of,  1334 ;  use  of  loc  of,  1334. 
ISnibunt,  8c2. 
Lr€tbi,  eeoder  of,  406. 
LeucSsius,  form  of,  83. 
Iev5,  with  gen.,  1294;  with  abl.,  1303, 

iSz,  abl.  of.  with  judicial  verbs,  1280. 

liber,  libri,  in  titles  of  books,  11 15;  use 
of  abl.  of,  1345. 

liber,  with  gen.,  1306;  with  abl.,  1306; 
with  prep.,  1306. 

liberilis,  with  gen.  1263. 

Iiber5,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304; 
used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

libet,  form  of,  78. 

liceS,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

liceor,  prin.  parts  of,  1009. 

licet,  forms  of,  816,  817;  implying  non- 
occurrent  action,  1496;  81  licuerit, 
1632;  coordinated,  1710;  as  correlative 
of  quamvis,  1904;  with  subj.  infin., 
2209, 2214 ;  with  concessive  partic,  2295. 

liCn,  gender  of.  583. 

Lirer,  ded.  of,  519.  544,  556. 

lino,  pres.  stem  of,  832, 833 ;  perf.  partic 
of,  918;  forms  of,  964. 

linqud,  prin.  parts  of,  938. 

linter,  see  lunter. 

liqueo,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

liqui8CO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

If 8,  form  of,  123;  decl.  of,  533;  stems  of, 
569. 

littera,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  418. 

litus,  918,  2^36. 

Iive6,  defective,  800. 

loc5,  with  in  and  abl.,  1424 ;  with  gerun- 
dive, 2250. 

locuplCs,  decl.  of,  533. 

I0CU8,  form  of,  123;  use  of  abL  of,  1:^44, 
1345;  repeated  in  rel.  sentence,  1796. 

longe,  705;  lonffC  ab,  1308;  with 
compar.,  1450;  with  superl.,  1466. 

longius,  without  quam,  1328;  with 
quam,  1328;  with  abl.,  1328. 

longua,  with  ace  appended,  11 30: 
longua  est  implying  non-occuirent 
action,  1^96. 

loquor,  pnn.  parts  of,  978. 

lubet  (liDet),  forms  of,  816,  817. 
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lQce5,  prill,  parts  of,  999. 

IQciscit,  impersonal,  1034. 

iac68c5,  Itlci8c5,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

IQcet,  impersonal,  1034. 

I^d5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

luSs,  decl.  of,  430. 

lQge5,  prin.  parts  of,  9^;  with  ace, 

1 139;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188. 
lunter  (linter),  decl.  of,  525;  gender  of, 

luo,  pnn.  parts  of.  947. 
iQzuriCs,  decl.  of,  605. 

m,  after  c,  80,  90;  medial,  disappearance 
of,  131 ;  before  n,  ^;  final,  how  treated, 
46,  140;  assimilation  of,  147;  monosyl* 
kbles  ending  in,  with  vowel  short,  2432 ; 
final,  elided,  2493-2495. 

made5,  prin.  parts  of)  ioo6« 

madCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

MaecenSs,  accent  of,  173. 

maere5,  defective,  809;  with  ace,  1139; 
with  quod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

mage,  form  of,  71,  M^,  363- 

majgis,  form  of,  363;  assign  of  compsu*., 
3^;  xnagis  .  .  .  quam,  1457;  with 
compar.,  1463;  magis  quod,  &c., 
.  .  .  quam  qu5,  &c.,  1855;  n6n 
magis  quam,  1889. 

magister,  formation  of,  348. 

m&gnificus,  comparison  of,  353. 

m2^U8,  comparison  of,  353 ;  agreeing 
with  dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1220; 
mSgni  as  gen.  of  value,  1271,  1279; 
m&gn5  as  abl.  of  value,  12^3,  1390, 
1391 ;  m&gnum  est  implying  non- 
occurrent  action,- 1496. 

mfiior,  form  of,  55, 113,  n; ;  comparison 
of,  353 ;  agreeing  with  dat.  of  tendency 
or  result,  1220;  in  expressions  of  age, 
1329. 

male,  comparison  of,  363;  verbs  com- 
bined with,  followed  by  dat.,  1187;  in- 
timating negation,  1451 ;  quantity,  2440. 

maledicCns,  comparison  of,  354. 

maledicus,  comparison  of,  354. 

maleficus,  comparison  of,  358. 

malevolus,  comparison  of,  ^58. 

mSl6,  form  of,  101 ;  formation  of,  396 ; 
coniug.  of,  772,  775,  ^^%,  779 ;  form  of 
mluim,  &C.2  841;  prin.  parts  of,  922; 
use  of  mSlim,  mfild,  1555;  ^^  ^^ 
mSllem,  1560;  coordination  of  forms 
of,  1707;  with  ut,  1950;  with  infin., 
2169;  w>t^  ^cc.  and  innn.,  2r89,  2100. 

malus,  comparison  of,  355;  malam 
crucem  and  malam  rem,  1165. 


manceps,  form  of,  95;  decl.  of,  480. 
mandS,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  with  subjv. 
coordhiated,  1708;  with  purpose  clause, 

'950-        . 
maneo,  pnn.  parts  of,  1000. 
manus,  gender  of,  588. 
marciscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
mare,  form  of,  71 ;  decl.  of,  526, 527, 546, 

552»557. 
o,  g< 


mSs,  decl.  of,  538,  544. 
mStQrC,  comparison  of,  363. 
mfitQr6sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
mStOrus,  comparison  of,  344. 
mfiximC,  as  sign  of  superl.,  360;  with 

superl.,  1466. 
m&ximus,  form  of,  108;  formation  of, 

351 ;  comparison  of,  353 ;  agreeing  with 

dat.     of    tendency    or    result,     1220; 

mSximf  as   gen.    of    value,     1271 ; 

mSximus  n&tti,  superl.  of  senez, 

medius,  with  partitive  meanmg,  1249; 

with  loc.  abl.,  1346. 
mel,  form  of,  13^;  gender  and  ded.  of, 

43?!  482 ;  quaiiuty,  2433. 
melior,  comparison  of,  355;   decl.  of, 

503,  505,  622. 
melius,  form  of,  75 :  comparison  of,  363 ; 

melius   est  implying   non>occurrent 

action,  1496;   melius  est  with  perf. 

in6n.,  2231. 
melos,  decl.  of,  ^08. 
memini,   defective,  812;    synopsis   of, 

812;   no  pass.,  813;  perf.  imper.  act. 

mementS,   mementSte,  813,  879; 

memin€nS|  perf.  act.  psirtic,   907; 

with  gen..  1287;  with  ace,  1288;  with 

di  and  abl.,  1289;  meaning  of,  1607; 

with  secondary  sequence,  1769;  me- 
mini cum,  1870;  with  infin.,  2169; 

with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175;  ^***  P*"*** 

infin.,  2220. 
memor,  ded.  of,   537,  559,  636;  with 

gen.,  1263. 
memoria  tene5,  with  pres.  infin  ,  2220. 
memor5,  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178; 

memorStur,  impersonally,  2181. 
Menandrfi,  gen.,  466. 
m€ns,  decl.  of,  533;   venit  in  men* 

tem,  1290 ;  use  of  mentis,  1339. 
minsis,  decl.  of,  492,  500,  566;  gender 

of,  579. 
mentior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 
mercCs,  gender  of,  572. 
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mere5,  mereoff  prin.  parts  of,  1004; 
two  inflections,  i^. 

merges,  gender  ol,  572. 

merg5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

menoiCs,  detective,  597 ;  gender  of,  597. 

meritus,  comparison  of,  358. 

merz  (mercCs,  mers),  ded.  of,  531. 

Messalla,  formation  ot,  274. 

messis,  ded.  of,  520,  551. 

mCtior,  prin.  parts  of,  1022. 

met5,  pres.  stem  of,  835. 

metu5,  367 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  with 
ut,  1957;  with  quin,  1986. 

metus  est  si,  2068. 

meus,  voc.  mi,  450,  652 ;  mihl,  quan- 
tity, 60,  2446 ;  ded.  of,  652-655  ;  me9, 
with  rifeit,  interest,  1277;  meum 
as  attribute  of  infin.,  2215  >  represented 
by  suus  in  ind.  disc.,  2325 ;  used  instead 
of  gen.,  1234,  1262. 

mico,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  compounds 
of,  993. 

mih!  est  n5men,  case  with,  1213. 

Miletus,  in  loc.,  1334. 

mflitise,  loc.,  4^8,  1338. 

mille,  decl.  of,  642. 

mina,  form  of,  90. 

minimi,  comparison  of.  363 ;  intimating 
negation,  1451;  in  answers,  15 13. 

minimus,  formation  of,  3^2 ;  comparison 
of,  355 ;  minimum  with  partitive  gen., 
1248 :  minimi  as  gen.  ot  value,  1271 ; 
mmimS  as  abl.  of  value,  1391 ;  mini- 
mus nStO,  superl.  of  iuvenis,  353. 

minister,  formation  of,  348. 

ministrS  bibere,  2164. 

minor,  form  of,  102 ;  comparison  of,  35c ; 
minus  with  partitive  gen.,  1248; 
minSris  as  gen.  of  value,  1271, 1274; 
in  expressions  of  age,  1329. 

minor,  verb,  with  fut.  intin.,  2235  !  ^^ 
pres.  in  fin.,  2236. 

minu5,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  948. 

minus,  form  of,  363;  without  quam, 
1328;  with  quam,  1328;  with  abl., 
1328;  in  expressions  of  age.  132^; 
intimating  n^ation,  145 1 ;  ninil  mi- 
nus in  answers,  1^13;  with  nihil5, 
1676, 1686,  2151 :  non  minus  quam, 
1889;  with  si,  2021. 

mira  sunt,  with  si,  2068. 

mirificus,  comparison  of,  3^8. 

miror,  conjug.  of,  798;  with  gen.,  1286; 
pass,  of,  how  expressed,  1491 ;  with 
quod,  ^uia,  quom,  1851;  with  si, 
2068 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188. 


mirum  est,  with  si,  2068. 

mirum  quantum,  as  adv.,  712, 1790. 

mirum  quin,  1984. 

mis,  646. 

misceo,  form  of,  134;  prin.  parts  of, 
1004 ;  with  dat.,  1186. 

misereS;  with  gen.,  1285;  forms  of,  81  ^, 
1009;  impersonal,  1034;  impersonal, 
construction  with,  1283;  used  person- 
ally, 1284. 

misereor,  fotms  of,  815,  1009;  used  im- 
personally, 1009;  with  gen.,  1285;  con* 
struction  with  miserCtur,  1283. 

miserCscit,  defective,  815;  construction 
with,  1283. 

mitt5,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  mitte  with 
infin.  lor  noli,  1584;  quod  mitt5, 
&c.,  1840 ;  with  innn.  of  purpose,  216^ ; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175  ;  P^'^*  ps^c* 
of.  used  with  f aci5,  2297. 

m5Dilis,  comparison  of,  359. 

modius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

modo,  with  5  preserved,  65 ;  with  short 
O,  2442;  with  wishes,  1540;  with 
imper.,  1572;  with  n6n,  1661,  1680- 
1682 ;  modo  .  .  .  modo.  1687 ; 
with  si,  2019 :  with  dum  ana  subjv., 
2003,  21 10;  alone  with  subjv.,  2003, 
21 10. 

mOlis  (m51is),  ded.  of,  523 ;  form  of, 
541. 

molests    fer5,    with    quod,    quia, 

Suom,  1 85 1. 
lior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 
mol5,  prm.  parts  of,  972. 
mone5,  conjug.  of,  794,  795  ;  prin.  parts 

of,  1004 ;  with  double  ace.,  1172, 1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  d€  and  abl.,  12^1 ; 

with   subjv.    coordinated,    1708;   with 

purpose   clause,   1950;    with  ace.  and 

infin.,  1954. 
m5ns,  gender  of,  580. 
morde5,  perf.  of,  858,  859 ;  prin.  parts 

of,  .995- 
morior,  forms  of,  791,  799 ;  compounds 

of,  forms  of,  ^91,  799 ;  pres.  stem  of, 

836 ;  fut.  partic.  of,  005  ;  perf.  partic. 

of,  010 ;  prin.  parts  of,  981 ;  mortuus 

used  activdy,  1364. 
m5s,  decl.  of,  491 ;  m5s  est  with  result 

clause,  1965 ;   m5s   est   with  infin., 

2211. 
moved,  with  shortened  forms,  891 ;  prin^ 

parts  of,  996;  mStus,  form  of,  82; 

case  constructions  with,    1303,    1304; 

with  purpose  clause,  1951 ;  moveor 

with  quSminus,  1977. 
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moz,  with  fut.  perf.,  1630. 

mulceS,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

mulgeS,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

multiplex,  ded.  of,  531. 

multnm,  comparison  of,  363. 

multus,  comparison  of,  355 ;  multum 
with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  multS  with 
compar.,  1459 ;  mult!  sunt  qui,  &c., 
1823;    n5n    multum    abest  with 

Suin,  1986. 
niceps,  dec],  of,  479,  ^80,  495,  507. 
mOnificus,  comparison  of,  358. 
mflnus,  dat.  of.  with  verb,  1223. 
mQt5,    with    abl.,    1389 ;    with    cum, 
1389. 

n,  adulterlnuoL  before  c,  g,  q,  z,  46 ; 
after  c,  90;  before  8,  121,  131 ;  after 
m,  90;  in  c5niQnz,  121 ;  medial,  dis- 
appearance of,  131 ;  final,  disappearance 
of,  141 ;  assimilation  of,  148 ;  np,  ns, 
gn,  quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167, 
dropped  in  pres.  partic,  902. 

nam,  mtroducin^  parenthesis,  1642 ;  with 
et,  1648 ;  position  of,  1688 ;  causal  or 
illative,  21 54;  asseverative,  21^5 ;  intro- 
ducing question,  2155  ;  introducing  ex- 
planation, illustration,  &c.,  2155. 

namque,  position  of,  168S,  2155 ;  use 
of,  2154,  2155. 

nam  quis,  692. 

nanciscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 

nSrr5,  form  of,  146. 

n&scor,  prin.  parts  of,  080;  with  abl., 
1312;  with  prep,  and  abl.,  131 2;  con- 
structions of  n&tus  in  expressions  of 
age.  1329 ;  natus  used  actively,  1364. 

nSta  miximus,  superl.  of  senex,  3^3. 

nStO   minimus,  superl.  of  iu vents, 

nauci,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

nSvis,  dccT.  of,  519,  551,  555. 

nSvus,  form  of,  124. 

n€,  with  subjv.,  14^7 ;  ni  .  .  .  quidem, 
1447 ;  n6n  modo  (ndn  s51um) . . . 
sea  ni  . . .  quidem,  1682 ;  n€  .  . . 
quidem  after  a  neg.,  1661 ;  with 
wishes,  1540;  with  subjv.  in  exhorta- 
tions, 1547;  with  subjv.  questions, 
1563;  with  imper.,  1447,  1581,  1586; 
witfi  coordinated  subjv.,  1706 ;  in  pur- 
pose clauses,  1947  ;  witli  expressions  of 
fear,  1958;  Qt  nS,  1047;  n6  n6n, 
1957 ;  with  dum  ana  subjv.,  2003 ; 
with  subjv.,  following  supine  in  -um, 
2272 ;  followed  by  quis,  qu!,  indef., 
2388 ;  see  ut. 


•ne  (-n),  enditic  and  intarogative,  96, 
179;  tiitine,  650;  hicine,  &c.,  663; 
illicine,  &c.,  670;  answer  expe<^ed 
with,  1503,  1504;  position  of,  1505; 
numne.  1C07;  anne,  1503. 1508;  m 
first  half  ot  alternative  question,  1517, 
1519;  necne,  1520,1778;  utram  . . . 
ne  .  .  .  an,  1522;  utrumne,  1522; 
-ne  . . .  -ne,  1524;  with  quis,  uter, 
quantus,  1529 ;  with  subjv.  questions, 
1567 ;  with  ut,  uti,  in  questions,  1569 ; 
in  indirect  questions,  1775 ;  ~^^  •  •  • 
-ne  in  indirect  questions,  1776 ;  utnim 
.  .  .  -ne  ...  an,  utrumne  ...  an 
in  indirect  questions,  1779;  >"  second 
member  of  indirect  alternative  question, 
1780 ;  appended  to  infin.  of  exclamation, 
2216 ;  quantity,  2433. 

nec,  and  nat^  but  noty  1445 ;  nec  .  •  • 
nec  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or 
plur.  verb,  1070 ;  in  sense  of  n5n,  1446 ; 
necne,  1520,  17^8 ;  with  wishes,  1540; 
for  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  1658;  nec  . .  . 
quidem,  1658 ;  in  purpose  clauses, 
19^7 ;  quantity,  2433 ;  see  neque. 

necdum,  1446. 

necessSrius,  constructions  with,  1201. 

necesse  est,  implving  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  coordmated,  1709;  with 
infin.,  2211. 

nec5,  forms  of,  993. 

nec  opinlns,  1446. 

nect5,  pres.  stem  of,  8*^5 ;  forms  of,  960. 

nCcubi,  quantity,  60;  form  of,  124,  709. 

nicunde,  form  of,  124,  710. 

nefSs,  defective,  4^0;  gender  of,  578; 
with  supine  in  -6,  2274;  nefis  est 
with  infin  ,  221 1. 

neglegS,  form  of,  151;  perf.  of,  823: 
prin,  parts  of,  953. 

neg5,  translation  of,  1445;  used  perso»- 
suly  in  pass.,  2178. 

negStium  d5,  with  purpose  danse,  1950. 

negStium  est,  with  infin..  2211. 

nim5,  form  of.  100,  132;  ded.  of,  410, 
485;  forms  ot  nOllus  used  for,  485; 
translation  of,  1445;  with  n5n,  14^2; 
with  subjv.  in  exhortations,  1547 ;  with 
imper.,  1586;  after  et,  atque,  -que, 
16C9;  nimSestqui,  1822;  utnimQ, 
nem5  ut,  1947;  nim5  quisquam, 
2402:  nimo  for  n5n  quisquam, 
and  nSmS  umquam  for  numquam 
quisquam,  2403. 

nempe,  first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

ne5,  pres.  stem  of,  837;  form  neunty 
837;  prin.  parts  of,  1*001. 
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nCquam,  compuisoii  of,  353 ;  indeclin- 
able, 431 ;  u  adj.,  431. 

n€quand5,  form  of,  179. 

neque,  with  imper.,  15S1;  introducing 
parenthesis,  164a ;  as  copulative  conj., 
1644,  1657.  2141-2144;  neque  .  .  . 
neque,  1657;  preferred  to  et  non, 
i6s9;  nee  .  .  .  n5n,  1660;  neque 
.  .  .  haud,  1660;  after  a  neg.,  1061; 
neque  .  .  .  et,  et  .  .  .  neque,  1665 ; 
neque  .  . .  -que,  1665  ;  neque  . . . 
ac,  1665;  in  purpose  clauses,  1947 ;  see 
nee. 

nequeS,  conjug.  of.  768;  form  of  ne- 
quit,  838;  pass,  forms  of,  768,  1484; 
prin.  parts  of,  922  ;  translation  01, 1445. 

nesciS,  formation  of,  396 ;  translation  of, 
1443;  with  nisi,  ao2o;  with  inlin., 
2169;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175;  with 
o  shortened,  2443;  ne8ci5  an,  1782; 
nesciS  qui8,&c.,  1788, 1789;  nesciS 
quSmodfo,  as  adv.,  712,  1788,  1789; 
nesciS  qu5  pact5,asadv.,  712, 178S, 
1789. 

neu,  1674 ;  see  nive. 

neuter,  form  of,  99;  sen.  sing,  of,  162, 
618-620,  6^7,  694;  ded.  of,  618-620, 
694;  translation  of,  1445;  use  of  sing, 
and  plur.,  2403. 

nSve,  form  ot,  142,  1674;  ^^^^  imper., 
1581,  1386 ;  in  purpose  clauses,  1947. 

nex,  gender  of,  39 1. 

nf,  2020 :  with  minim,  2068. 

nigr€8c5,  perf.  of,  873 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

ninil,  form  of,  103,  1^0,  435;  used  ad- 
verbially, 1 1 44;  with  partitive  gen., 
1248;  transbtion  of,  1443;  ^^  n5n, 
1432;  for  nSm5, 1462;  nihil  minus 
in  answers,  13 13;  with  subjv.  in  exhor- 
tations,, 1^47;  after  et,  atque,  -que, 
'59;  ninil  est  auod,  1822,  1841; 
nihil  habe5  quoa.  1S22;  ut  nihil, 


1659;  nihil  est  auod,  1822,  1841; 
nihil  habe5  quoa.  1S22;  ut  nihil, 
nihil  ut,  1947:  nihil  quicquam, 
2^02:  used  for  nGn  quicquam,  2^03 ; 
nihil  abest,  with  quin,  1086 ;  nihil 
aliud  quam,  189^;  nihili,  as  gen. 
of  value,  1272;  nihil5,  as  abl.  of 
value,  1 391 ;  nihil5  minus,  1676, 
1686;  cum  nihil5minus,  1868;  ni- 
hil5  minus  introducing  adversative 
sentence,  2K1 ;  nihilum,  form  of, 
140,  453 ;  nil,  form  of,  132,  455;  with 
i  in  second  syllable,  2448. 

nimiS,  with  compar.,  1459. 

nimis,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

nimium,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 


nisi,  introducing  subst.  with  ^diich  verb 
a^ees,  1073;  ^^^^  ^-  ^^">  1374?  nisi 
quod,  1848 ;  nisi  quia,  1848 ;  nisi  si, 
2020 ;  in  adversative  sense,  after  nesciS, 
with  tamen,  2020;  as  neg.  of  si,  2016, 
2020;  nisi  f5rte.  v€ro,  2020;  co- 
ordinating, 2 133;  nisi  f5rte  with  infin. 
in  ind.  disc,  2317;  followed  by  quis, 
qui,  indef.,  3388;  with  short  final 
vowel,  2445. 

nite5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

nitor,  prin.  parts  of,  9S3 ;  with  abl.,  1349 ; 


with  naud,  1449;  with  purpose  clause, 

1951 ;  with  inni 
lix,  gender  and  < 
jplnr.  of,  II 08. 


193 1 ;  With  mnn.,  193^,  2169. 
nix,  gender  and  ded.  of,  494,  300;  use  of 


no,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

nObilis,  comparison  of,  339. 

noce5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

nocta,  333,  ^o\, 

noenu,  form  of,  140, 699, 1444,  2444;  use 

of,  1444. 
noenum,  form  of,  87,  140,  433,  699, 

1444?  use  of,  1444.  ^  .  , 
nolo,  form  of,  100,  J96;  conjug.  of,  772, 
775-777;  form  of  nOlim,  Ac,  841; 
imper.  ot,  844 ;  prin.  parts  ot,  922 ;  trans- 
lation of,  1443;  use  of  n51im,  n015, 
1555;  use  of^  nSllem,  1360;  use  of 
noli,  nOlite,  1381, 1384;  nClim  with 
subjv.,  1^83;  cooroination  of  forms  of, 
1707;  With  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and 
infin.  2189,  2100,  2228;  with  perf.  act. 
infin.,  in  prohibitions,  2224 ;  with  perf. 
pass,  infin.,  2229. 
n5men,  ded.  of,  481:  mihl  est  n5- 
men ,  case  with,  1213 ;  n5men  dO, 
ind6,  &c.,  case  with,  1214;  gen.  of 
definition  with,  1236 ;  gen.  of  ddinition 
with   n5mine,   1237;  abl.   of,   with 

i'udidal  verbs,  1280;  nSmine  resem- 
»ling  prep.,  1406. 

nQmus,  892. 

n6n,  form  of,  87,  140,  455»  699,  1444 ; 
common  use  of,  1443,  '494  ?  '^^^  ^^ 
m5,  &c.,  1432;  nSm5  n5n,  &c., 
1432 ;  nOn  .  .  .  n5n,  1432 :  in  ques- 
tions, 1302;  nSnne  .  .  .  n5n,  1^06; 
an  n5n,  1308, 1319 ;  with  and  without 
partides  in  answers,  1513 ;  with  wishes, 
lUo ;  with  subjv.  in  exhortations,  1347 ; 
with  subjv.  of  action  ooncdvable,  1334; 
with  subjv.  questions,  1363,  1366;  with 
imper.,  1382  ;  with  fut.  expressing  pro- 
hibition, 1624 ;  after  et,  atque  (ac), 
-que,  16^9;  ut  n5n,  1947;  n€  nOn, 
1957  i  ^th  dum  and  subjv.,  2003 ;  si 
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n6n,  2020 ;  n5n  aliter,  correlative  of 
ot,  1Q37;  nOn  aliud  quam,  1895; 
n5n  aubitS,  constructions  with,  1906, 
1987;  n5ndum  .  .  .  cum,  1^69; 
cum  .  .  .  nSndum,  1868;  nOn 
roasT^s  .  .  .  quam,  18S9 ;  n5n  mi- 
nus .  .  .  quam,  18S9;  n5n  modo, 
after  a  n^.,  1661 ;  non  modo,  fol- 
lowed by  sed  etiam,  &c.,  1680 ;  n5n 
modo,  meaning  n5n  dicam,  168 1 ; 
n5n  modo,  followed  by  ni  .  .  . 
quidem,  vix,  1682;  n5n  multum 
abest,  with  quin,  1986;  n5n  quod, 
n6n  qu5,  &c.,  1855, 1989 ;  n5n  secus, 
correlative  of  ut,  1937;  n5n  secus, 
correlative  of  quasi,  tamquam  si, 
&c.,  21 18;  n5n  solum,  followed  by 
sea  etiam,  &c.,  1680 ;  n5n  solum, 
followed  by  nS  .  .  •  quidem,  vix, 
1682 ;  n5n  tantum,  1680. 

n5nne,  answer  expected  with,  1503, 
1^06;  n5nne  .  .  .  n5n,  1506;  in  in- 
direct questions,  1775. 

n5nnihii5,  as  abl.  ot  price,  1391. 

n5n  nOlli  sunt  qu!.  1822. 

n5s,  decL  of,  644-651;  used  for  ego, 
1074;  see  ego. 

n5sc5,  form  of.  124 ;  prin.  parts  of,  965 ; 
compounds  of,  965. 

noster,  decl.  of,  6c2 ;  used  for  meus, 
1074 »  nostri  with  rifert,  interest, 
1277;  represented  by  SUUS  in  ind. 
disc.,  2325 ;  used  instead  of  gen.,  1234, 
1262. 

nostris.  accent  of,  171. 

n5tisc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

novus,  comparison  of,  358. 

noz,  decl.  of,  533;  stems  of,  569;  adv., 

533- 
nozius,  with  gen.,  1264. 
nObO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
ntidiustertius,  form  of,  712. 
nQd5,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 
nOdus,  with  gen.,  1263 ;  with  abl.,  1306 ; 

with  prep.,  1306. 
nQllus,  form  of,  102;  forms  of,  used  for 

n€m5,  485;  gen.  sing,  of,  162,  61S- 

620;  decl.  of,  618-620;  translation  of, 


1445 ;  for  n5n  or  nS,  1448 ;  with  n5n, 
14J2;  ut  nQllus,  nOllus  ut,  1947; 
nulla  causa  est  quin,  1983 ;  used 


for  n5n  QUus,  2403. 
num,  an  ace.,  1156;  answer  expected 
with,  1^03,  1507;  numne,  1507; 
numquld,  1507;  num  .  .  .  num, 
1524:  m  indirect  questions,  1775;  fol- 
lowed by  quis,  qui,  indef .,  2388. 


Numidia,  in  loc..  1336. 
nummus,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 
numquam,  translation  of,  1445  i  ^^ 
nOn,  1452;  with  subjv.  in  exhortations, 

1347 ;  with  subjv.  of  action  conceivable, 

1556. 
nunCj  an  ace,  1156. 
nunciam,  form  of,  113. 
ntintiS,  form  of,  82;  with  ut,  1950;  with 

ace.  and  infin.,  217;  ;  used  personally  in 

pass.,  2178 ;  nOntiitur,  impersonally, 

2181. 
-nu5,  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947. 
nOper,  comparison  of,  ^64  ;  form  of,  698. 
nusquam,  with   partitive   gen.,   1253; 

translation  of,  1445. 

O,  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26,  33,  34, 
36-38;  final,  quantity  of,  2437,  2442, 
2443. 

O,  assmiilation  of,  103;  affinities  of,  107, 
109;  weakened  to  u,  75,  105,  112,452, 
827 ;  after  o,  v,  qu,  75 ;  weakened  to 
e,  71,  76,  142 ;  weakened  to  i,  ^^, 

0,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  30 ;  weak- 
ened to  Q,  75 ;  from  au,  81 ;  from  ou, 
82;  from  oi,  oe,  87. 

5,  with  nom.  of  exdamation,  11 17;  with 
voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123;  with  ace., 
1149;  5  utinam,  0  s!,  with  wishes, 

1541,1546.     ,        ^      ^ 

ob,  prep.  1410;  form  of,  118;  compounds 
of,  with  ace.,  1137;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 188,  1189,  '>94>  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  ii^i, 
II 96;  expressing  cause,  &c.,  1317;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  geruno,  2253. 

obcumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

obe5,  construction  with,  1191. 

5bice,  decl.  of,  473  :  gender  of,  581. 

obliviscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980;  cases 
with,  1287.  1288. 

obmutSsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

obsideO,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 

obsisto,with  ne,  i960, 1977;  with  quO- 
minus,  i960, 1977. 

ob8ol6sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

obstG,  with  ne,  i960, 1977 ;  with  quO- 
minus,  i960, 1977. 

obsurdiscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 


obviam,  verWcombined  with,  followed 

by  dat.,  1187. 
occalSsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 


OCCid5,  prin.  parts  of,  030, 
-     '  -     ;  fo 


occin5,  perf.  of,  823 ;'  forms  of,  972. 
OCCU15,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
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5cior,  comparison  of,  357. 
5ciu8,  comparison  of,  36^. 
oct5,  with  shortened  final  o,  2442. 
5di,  defective,  812;    synopsis   of,  812; 

forms  58U8  sum,  fui,  813;  no  pass., 

813;  form  58U8,  814;  form  58liru8, 

814 ;  meaning  of,  1607. 
oe,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  42; 

dianges  of,  87. 
officiS,  with  n6,  i960 ;  with  qu5minu8, 
-  1 960. 
dhe,  quantity  of  o  in,  163 ;  quantity  of  i 

in,  2440. 
oi,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43 ; 

changes  of,  87. 
oleaster,  gender  of,  408. 
oIe5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
olus,  oUus,  oUe,  667, 668. 
omitte,  with  infin.,  for  n5U,  1584. 
omnfnS,  use  of,  2130. 
omnis,  gen.  in   ap^.  with   possess. 

pron.,  1235;  omnium  with  gen.  of 

pron.,    123^;   used    partitively.   1244; 

with  loc.  abl.,  1346;    first  syllable  of, 

shortened,  2469. 
onustUS,  with  gen.,   1387;    with  aU., 

1387- 

Opera,  use  of  abl.  of,  1378. 

operi5,  prin.  parts  of,  1019. 

opini5ne,  with  comoar.,  1330. 

opis,  ded.  of,  430,  480. 

oportet,  forms  of,  816;  iiAplyin^  non- 
occurrent  action,  1496;  coordmated^ 
1709;  with  subj.  innn.,  2209;  in  past 
tense  with  pres.  infin.,  translation  of, 
2222;  with  perf.  pass,  and  act.  infin., 
2230. 

opperior,  prin.  parts  of,  1020. 

oppidum,pred.in  agreement  with,  1072; 
ace.  of,  with  in  or  ad,  115^;  ^ppid5 
and  in  oppid5, 1333;  oppidum,  463. 

oppingS,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  perf.  ot, 
867. 

oppugns,  construction  with,  1191. 

Ops,  decl.  of,  480. 

op8tii>S8c5  (ob-),  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

optabile  est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496. 

optSbilius  est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496. 

optimi,  comparison  of,  363. 

optimus,  form  of^  35,  78, 108 ;  formation 
of,  3^1 ;  comparison  of,  355;  optimum 
est  implying  nonK)CCurrent  action,  1496 ; 
optumum  est  coordinated,  1709. 

opto,  coordination  of  forms  of,  1 707 ;  with 
ut,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 


opus  est,  with  abl.,  1379;  with  partic, 

1382 ;  with  subj.  nom.  or  ace.,  1383 ; 

with   gen.,    1383:    coordinated,    1709; 

with  supine  in  -Q,  2276;  with  subst. 

and  partic,  2286. 
orbiSy  gender  of,  579;  loc  orbi,  1337. 
orbO,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 
ordior,  prin.  parts  of,  1022. 
5rd5,  gender  of,  574. 
orior,  forms  of,  791,  799;  gerundive  of. 

89^;   prin.  parts  of,  9iSi;  ortus  and 

onundus   with   abL,    1312;    ortus 

used  actively,  1364. 
5r5,  coordinated,  1708;   with  ut,  1950; 

with  ace.  and  infin.,  2194. 
OS,  ded.  of,  492;  gendor  of,  576;  plur. 

ossua,  ^86;  quantity,  2433. 
5s,  ded.  of^  430,  401 ;  gender  of,  576. 
ostendS,  forms  ot,  924. 
ou,  diphdiong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43 } 

changes  of,  80,  82. 

p,  changed  to  b,  118,  151;  development 
of,  between  m  and  s,  m  and  t,  120; 
assimilation  of,  150,  151. 

paciscor,  prin.  ports  of,  980 ;  com- 
pounds of,  980;  pactus  used  pas- 
sivdy,  1364. 

paene  ut,  1947. 

paenitet,  forms  of,  81^,817;  impersonal, 
1034 ;  construction  with,  1283;  used  per- 
sonally, 1284;  with  subj.  infin.,  2209; 
with  perf.  infin.,  2231. 

palam,  as  adv.  and  prep.,  1421. 

palle5,  prin.  parts  ot,  1006. 

pallCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  076. 

palQs,  decl.  of,  475 ;  gender  of,  584. 

pand5,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  compounds 


panro,  perf.  of,  85S,  863;  forms  of,  925. 

papSver,  gender  of,  571. 

par,  decl.  of,  537,  544,  561 ;  agreeing  with 

abl.  of  quality,  1240;  pSr  est  implying 

non-occurrent  action,  1496;  with  infin., 

2211 ;  with  gerundive  construction,  2254; 

with  long  vowel,  2448. 
parc5,  daective,  905;  forms  of,  9to; 

compounds  of,  930;  parce  with  innn. 

for  n51i,  1584,  2170. 
parcus,  with  gen.,  1264. 
pSre5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
paricidas,  nom.,  436. 
pariis,  quantity  of  e  in,  2456. 
pari5,  forms  of,  791 ;  pres.  stem  of^  836; 

fut.  partic.  of,  005  ;  prin.  parts  of,  928. 
pariter,  followed  by  et,  1653;  correlative 

of  ut,  1937. 
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pars,  dcd.  of,  530,  533;  use  of  abl.  of, 
13^5;  pars  . . .  pars,  1687. 

particeps,  ded.  of,  480, 624, 625. 

partim,  ace.  as  adv.,  549,  699;  with  par- 
titive gen.,  1248. 

partior,  conjug.  of,  798;  prin.  parts  of, 
1021 ;  partitus  used  passtvdy,  1364. 

partus,  ded.  of,  592. 

parum,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  inti- 
mating negation,  1^51. 

parvS,  comparison  of,  163. 

parvus,  comparison  of,  355;  parvi  as 
gen.  of  value,  1271,  1279;  parv5  as 
abl.  of  value,  1391. 

pS8c5,  prin.  parts  of,  965;  used  reflex- 
ivdy,  1482. 

passus,  ^en.  plur.  passQm,  591. 

pate5,  pnn.  parts  o«,  1006. 

patior,  pres.  stem  of,  836 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
086;  compounds  of,  986;  with  ace.  and 
mfin.,  219)8 ;  n5n  patior  with  purpose 
clause,  19S0. 

pauc!  sunt  qui,  1822. 

paulum.  with  psutitive gen.,  1248 ;  pau- 
lum  aoest,  with  quin,  1986. 

pauper,  comparison  of,  344;  ded.  of, 
489,  624,  625 ;  with  gen.,  1264. 

pavisc5,  prin.  parts  of,  939. 

pect5,  pres.  stem  of,  832,  835;  prin. 
parts  of,  960. 

pCior,  comparison  of,  35$. 

pSius,  comparison  of,  363. 

pelagus,  ded.  of,  493,  508. 

pellici5.  prin.  parts  ot,  956. 

pell5,  prin.  parts  of,  932 ;  compounds  of, 
932;  constructbns  with,  1303,  1304. 

pelvis,  decl.  of,  550. 

pende5,  i>erf.  of,  859;  prin.  parts  of,  995. 

pend5,  prin.  parts  of,  930;  with  gen.  of 
value,  1 271. 

penes,  prep.,  1410;  position  of,  1434; 
quantity  of  second  e  in,  2456. 

penus.  gender  of,  588* 

per,  prep.,  1410;  after  its  case,  178; 
compounds  of,  with  ace.,  1137;  with 
ace.  of  duration  of  time,  1151 ;  express- 
ing cause,  &c.,  131 7 ;  denoting  place, 
1346;  expressing  manner,  1361;  ex- 
pressing instrument,  1378;  position  of, 
1437:  quantity,  2433. 

perar5,  prin.  parts  of ,  937. 

perceil5,  perf.  of,  861,  2435;  P'"**  P^^i^ 

percitus,  919. 

perd5,  forms  of,  757;  forms  of,  supplied 

by  pere5,  757,  1471 ;  with  innn.  as 

obj.,  2206. 


perdO, 
ab  and  abl^ 


peregri,  1340. 

perem5,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

pere5,    supplvmg    forms    of 
757*  M7M  followe 
1318. 

perfric5,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

perfruor,  with  abl.,  i379r;  with  ace.,  1380. 

per^5.  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

pennde,  pronundation  of,  179;  correla- 
tive of  ut,  1917;  correlative  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c,  21 18;  pennde 
.  .  .  quam,  1890. 

peritus,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  itlrc, 
1268, 1385;  with  infin.,  2166;  with  gen. 
of   gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 

22j8. 

perlefl[5,  prin.  parts  of,  ^37. 
perml^i,  as  gen.  of  estimation,  1279. 
permSgnS,  as  abl.  of  value,  1273, 1390, 

permittS,  coordinated,  1710;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1950,  2202;  with  ace.  and 
mfin.,  2202;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 2250. 

permulsus,  1000. 

pemiciCs,  ded.  of,  606. 

per5sus,  814;  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

perSsus  sum,  813. 

perpes.  ded.  of,  533. 

perpetior,  pnn.  parts  of.  986. 

perplace5,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

persuideO;  with  purpose  clause,  1950; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  1954,  2195. 

pertundS,  forms  of,  931. 

perveni5,  forms  of,  822. 

p€s,  compounds  of,  dcd.  of,  532,  636. 

pessiini,  comparison  of,  363. 

pessimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 


son of,  35«. 
pessumdo,  con; 


.  conjuff.  0/ 
pet5,  forms  of,   895,  967; 
*■"  ;  with  r*-"- 


of,  757. 

quantity  in 

petiit,  2450;  with  subjv.  coordinated, 

1708 ;  with  gerundive  construction,  2250. 
pb,  sound  of,  49 ;  use  of.  49. 
piget,  forms  of,  815,  817;    impersonaL 

1034;  construction    with,    12S3;   used 

personally,  1284. 
piii,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 
ping5,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 
piper,  gender  of,  573. 
pisS,  pin85,  forms  of,  819,  972. 
placeo,  prin.  parts  of,  1004;  compounds 

of,  1004;  s!  placuerit,  1672;  coordi- 


nation of  forms  of,  1707;  placet  with 
purpose  clause,  1950;  St  placet,  2113; 
placet  with  subj.  infin.,  2209;  placi« 
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plangS,  piia.  parts  of,  954. 

plauaS,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 
of,  958. 

pl6b8  (pKps,  plSMs),  proQundatioD 
of,  149;  dcd.  of,  52^  534,.  603. 

plinus,  with  gen.,  1363;  with  abl.,  ia68, 
1387. 

-ple5,  prin.  parts  of,  looi. 

piCrique,  use  of,  1244;  with  abl.  abs., 
1366. 

plCnimque,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

-plic5,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  compounds 
of.  993. 

pluit,  defective,  815  ;  form  pltivit,  823; 
prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  impersonal,  1034. 

pKlrimum,  comparison  of,  363. 

plQrimus,  formation  of,  352;  comparison 
off  355 ;  plQrimum  with  partitive 
gen.,  1248;  piarimi  as  gen.  of  value, 
1271 ;  quam  pltirimO  as  abl  of  value, 
1391* 

pHls,  form  of,  ia8;  comparison  of,  3^;, 
363;  defective,  355 ;  decl.  of,  623 ;  with 
partitive  gen.,  1248 ;  plQris  as  gen.  of 
value,  1271, 1274, 1279;  without  auam, 
1328;  with  quam,  1328;  with  abl, 
1328;  plQrSs  with  subjv.  of  action 
conceivable,  1556. 


pol,  quantity,  2433. 
polieo,  defective,  809. 


polliceor,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186; 

with  fut.  infin.,  2235 ;  with  pres.  infin., 

2236. 
p5ne,   not   compounded,    1406;   prep., 

1410. 
p5n5,   form   of,    133;    forms   of,   972; 

nSmen  p5n5,  case  with,  1214;  with 

in  and  afal.,  1^24. 
populC,  populor,  123,  800, 1488. 


por-,  inseparable  prep.,  392,  1409. 
porrig5,  porff5,  prin.  parts    ' 
porticus,  gender  of,  588. 
pos,  prep.  1410. 
posco,  form  of, 


130;  pres.  stem  of,  834 ; 
perf.  of  compounds  of,  860;  prin.  parts 
of,  927;  witii  double  ace.,  1169;  with 
ab  and  abl.,  1170;  constructions  with 
pass,  of,  1171. 
possum,  conju^.  of,  744,  751 ;  form  of, 
752»  753  ;  POt>8  suna,  &c.,  for,  752  ; 
defective,  753 ;  old  and  rare  forms  of, 
753 ;  pass,  forms  of,  753,  1484 ;  prin. 
parts  of,  922;  potCns,  922;  with 
baud,  1449 ;  with  superl.,  1466,  1892 ; 
implying  non<occurrent  action,  1496; 
in  subjv.,  1498;  si  potQer5,  1632; 
quod   (quantum)  .  .  .  possum, 


1830 ;  n6n  possum  quin  (ut  n5n), 
&c.,  1985 ;  n5n  possum  in  condi- 
tions, 2074;  in  past  tense  with  pres. 
infin.,  translation  of,  2222;  with  perf. 
infin.,  2223 ;  use  of  pres.  infin.  of,  for 
fut.,  2236 ;  in  perf.  infin.  in  conditional 
apodoses  in  ino.  disc,  2333. 

post,  form  of,  96,  141  o;  compounds  of, 
with  dat.,  1 105  ',  in  expressions  of  time, 
1 394-1 397 ;  followed  by  quam  or  cum 
in  expressions  of  time,  1397 ;  with  fut. 
perf.,  1630;  with  subst.  and  partic, 
2285,  2286. 

poste,  prep.,  96,  i^io. 

pOSteS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253. 

posters,  defective,  356. 

poster!,  use  of,  347. 

posterior,  formation  of,  348;  compari« 
son  of.  3  $6. 

posthabeS,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

postid,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253 ;  prep., 
1410. 

postideS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253. 

postquam,  posteS  quam,  posquam, 
with  infin.,  1539,  1924 ;  with  indic.  and 
subjv.,  1923-1931. 

pOstrCmus,  formation  of,  352 ;  compar- 
ison of,  356;  with  partitive  meanmg, 
1249. 

postridiS,  as  adv.,  1341 ;  with  gen., 
1413,  1232;  with  ace,  1406,  1413; 
postridiC  quam,  192a. 

postulO,  with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708; 
with  ut,  1950;  used  personally  in 
pass.,  2178;  with  ace  and  infin.,  1953, 
2194. 

postumus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 
son of,  356. 

pote,  form  of,  142;  with  or  without 
sum,  752;  ut  pote  qui,  1827;  ut 
pote  cum,  1879. 

potior,  forms  ot,  791,  '799 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  981;  with  gen.,  1292;  with  abl., 
1379;  with  ace.,  1380;  use  of  gerundive 
of,  2244. 

potis,  with  or  without  sum,  7^2. 

potius,  after  vel,  1670;  with  sive, 
1672 ;  potius  quam,  1897. 

p5tus,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

prae,  prep.,  141 7 ;  comparison  of,  357 ; 
compounds  of,  with  ace,  11 37;  com- 
pounds of,  with  dat.,  118S,  1189,  11^  ; 
compounds  of,  other  constructions  with, 
1190,  1191,  1196;  with  abl.  proper, 
1297;  expressing  cause,  &c,  1317; 
prae  quam,  1895 !  P' ^e  quam 
quod,  1895. 
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praebeS,  form  of,  loi,  132;  forms  of, 

1004. 
praecinS,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
praecipiS,  withsubjv.  coordinated,  1708 ; 

with  purpose  clause,  1930;   with  ace. 

and  infin.,  2194. 
praecox,  decl.  of,  531. 
praehibeS,  with  short  diphthong,  158 ; 

form  of,  1004. 
praelego,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

fraemorde5,  forms  of,  995. 
'raeneste,  decl.  of,  557. 
praesS^s,  with  gen.,  1264. 
praescius,  with  gen.,  1264. 
praesideO,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 
praesidium,  dat.  of,  with  verb,  1220, 

1223. 
praestS,  prin.  parts  of,  989 ;  with  purpose 

clause,    195 1 ;    praestat   with   subj. 

infin.,  220^. 
praestS,  a^.,  verbs  combined  with,  fol- 
lowed by  dat..  1 187. 
praestSlor,  with  dat.  or  ace.,  1184. 
praeter,  form    of,    710 ;   prep.,    1410 ; 

compounds  of,  with  ace.,  1 137 ;  praeter 

quam  quod,  1848,   1895  \  praeter 

quam,  189^ ;  with  infin.  as  obj.,  2205. 
praetermitto,  with  auin,  1986. 
praeterquam,  introducing  subst.  with 

which  verb  agrees,  1073. 
praeut,  1945. 
prandeS,  perf.  of,  866;  prin.  parts  of, 

998;  prinsus,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 
precor,  with  subj  v.  coordinated,  1708; 

with  purpose  dause,   1950;  with  ace. 

and  infin.,  2195. 
prehendS,  158 ;  orpraehendS,  prin- 

d6,  950. 
prem5,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 

of,  958. 
prfdii,  as  adv.,  1341 ;  with  ace.,  1406, 

1413;  with  gen.,  1413,  1232;    pridii 

quam,  1922. 
primum^  362,  701 :  primum  (pr!m6) 

.  .  .  deinde  . . .  turn,  1687 ;  ubi,  ut, 

cum  primum,  1923-1934. 
primus,   formation   of,   352;   compan- 

son  of,  357;  with  partitive  meaning, 

prior,  comparison  of,  357. 

prius  quam,  for  potius  quam,  1897. 

priusquam,  with  fut.  pert.,  1626 ;  with 
pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action,  1593 ;  general 
statement  of  use,  1911  j  in  general 
statements,  1912-1914;  m  particular 
statements,  191 5-1 921. 

priv5,  constructions  with,  1303, 1304. 


pr5,  prep.,  1417 ;  with  aW.  proper,  1297; 
followmg  dQc5,  habe5,  put5,  1168; 
expressions  with,  for  dat.  of  tendency 
or  result,  1221  ;  quam  pr5,  1461 ; 
pr6  e5  introductory  to  sentence  witli 
quod,  1847 ;  pr6  quam,  1895  ;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

pro,  interjection,  with  nom.  of  exclama- 
tion, 1117;  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc», 
1123;  with  ace,  1150. 

procui,  as  adv.  and  prep.,  1421. 

pr5cumb5,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

pr5curr5,  perf.  of,  860. 

pr5digU8,  with  gen.,  1264. 

prSdinunt,  833. 

proficiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980 ;  pro- 
fectus,  used  actively,  1364. 

prCfQsus,  with  gen.,  1263. 

pr5gnStu8,  with  abl..  1312. 

pr5gredior,  forms  of,  791,  799. 

pronibe5,  forms  prohibCssis,  &c., 
8S7;  contracted,  1004;  case  construc- 
tions with,  1303,  1304;  with  ni,  i960; 
with  quSminus,  i960,  1977;  with 
ace.  and  infin.,  2203. 

proin,  introducing  command,  21^7. 

proinde,  form  of,  9^;  disyllabic,  179; 
correlative  of  quasi,  tamquam  si, 
&c.,  21 18 ;  introducing  command,  2157. 

pr6mitt5,  with  ace.  and  iniin.,  2175; 
with  fut  infin..  2235. 

pr5m5,  perf.  of,  823;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

prope,  prep.,  1410;  comparison  of,  357; 
with  ace,  1201 ;  prope  ut,  1947. 

pr5pendc5,  prin.  parts  of,  995. 

propers,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 

propior,  comparison  of,  357;  with  ace., 
1 201. 

propius,  prep.,  1410;  with  ace.,  1201. 

proprius,  constructions  with,  1202, 1238. 

propter,  prep.,  1410;  expressing  cause> 
&c.,  1317 ;  not  compounded,  1406; 
position  of,  1434 ;  with  gerundive  in- 
struction or  gerund,  2253;  with  subst. 
and  partic,  2286. 

propter eS,  as  coordinating  word,  1691 ; 
proptereS  .  .  .  quod,  1854;  prop- 
teres  .  .  .  quia,  1854,  1S58;  before 
ut,  nS,  1961. 

prout.  1942. 

pr5vidu8,  with  gen.,  1263. 

prozimC,  prep.  1410;  with  ace.,  1201. 

proximus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 
son of,  357;  with  ace.,  1201. 

prddins,  form  of,  87 ;  with  gen.,  1263. 

-pte,  enclitic,  655. 

pQbSs,  decl.  of,  491,  523,  6x4, 625. 
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pudet,  forms  of,  815.  817;  impersonal 
1034;  construction  with,  laSj;  used 
personally,  1384;  with  subj.  innn.,  2209. 

ptig^S,  with  dat.,  1 1 86. 

pung^S,  perf .  of,  823, 858 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
923. 

puppis.  ded.  of,  519,  «o,  555. 

pQtescS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

put5,  with  pr5  and  abl.,  1168;  with  gen. 
of  value,  1271 ;  coordinated,  1696 ;  used 
personally  in  pass.,  2178;  putari,  subj. 
of,  omitted  with  verbs  of  desire,  2190: 
puta,  for  instance^  with  short  final 
vowel,  2438. 

putus,  919. 

q,  written  for  c,  17,  690;  followed  by  u, 
24,  46,  168,  see  qu ;  medial,  disappear- 
ance of,  13^. 

qu,  initial,  disappearance  of,  124 ;  assimi- 
lation of,  149. 

qui  .  .  .  qui,  1687. 

quadrlns,  ded.  of,  533;  gender  of,  580; 
meaning  of,  2427. 

quaerd,  form  of,  116;  prin.  parts  of, 
967;  compounds  of,  967;  si  quaeris, 
2113. 

quaes5,  with  imper.,  1572. 

quilis,  in  questions,  1526;  agreement  of, 
1802;  t&lis  .  .  .  quSIis,  1831. 

quam,  form  of,  702 ;  introdudng  subst. 
with  which  verb  agrees,  1 073 ;  after  a  com- 
par.,  1 324-1 327,  1329;  after  alius  and 
alter,  1323 ;  after  amplius,  longius, 
plQs,  minus,  1328;  in  expressions  of 
time,  1397;  in  comparisons,  1457,  1458; 
quam  pr5,  after  compar.,  1461 ;  with 
super].,  1466, 1802;  in  questions,  1526; 
moods  with,  1888 ;  in  compar.  pericxi  of 
equality,  1889;  tarn  . . .  quam,  1831, 
1889;  n5n  minus,  n5n  magis  .  .  • 
quam.  1889;  aequC, . . .  quam,  1890 ; 
perinde  .  .  .  quam,  1890;  iOxtS 
.  .  .  quam,  1890;  tarn  .  .  .  quam 
coordinating  words,  1891;  tam  .  •  • 
quam  aul,  1892;  quam  .  .  .  tam 
with  double  compar.  or  superl.,  1S93; 
in  compar.  period  of  inequality,  1894; 
supra  quam,  1894;  Infrft  quam, 
1894;  Qltrfi  quam,  1894:  eztrS 
quam,  1894;  nihil  aliud,  n5n  aliud 
quam,  1895;  secus  quam,  1895; 
bis  tantO  quam,  1895;  Pf<^c  quam, 
1895;  contri  quam,  1895;  praeter 
quam  quod,  189$;  super  quam 
quod,  1895;  insuper  quam,  1S95; 
pr5  quam,  1895  i  advorsum  quam,  - 

S6 


1895;  magis  quod,  &c., .  .  .  quam 
quo,  &c.,  18^5;  quam,  quam  ut, 
quam  qui,  with  subjv.  after  compar. 
cuAoting  disproportion,  1896;  potius, 
citius  (ante,  prius)  quam,  potius 
quam  ut,  1897;  with  infin.,  1898; 
priusquam,  antequam,  1593, 1626. 
1911-1921;  pridiS  quam,  postridii 
quam,  1922;  postquam,  posteS 
quam,  posquam,  1923-1931;  intrl 
. . .  quam,  1920 ;  tamdiQ  . . .  quam, 
1999;  quam  si,  211 7. 

quamdiu,  accent  of,  178;  use  of,  1991, 
1994,  1999-2001. 

quamlibet,  use  of,  1907. 

quamquam,  with  abl.  abs.,  1^74,  1900 ; 
as  adv.,  1899;  as  conj.  with  indie, 
subjv.,  adj.;  psirtic.,  1899-1902;  coordi- 
nating, 2153;  with  infin.  in  ind.  disc, 

2317. 

quamvis,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  use  of, 
1903-1907. 

quandS,  enditic,  179;  with  ace.  of  ex- 
clamation, II 50:  in  questions,  1526; 
nesciS  quand5, 1788;  as  indef.  adv., 
2010;  temporal.  2010,  201 1;  causal, 
2013;  with  quidem,  2013;  as  prot.  of 
conditional  period,  2110;  followed  by 
quis,  qui,  indef.,  2388 ;  with  shortened 
o,  2442. 

quand5que,  2012,  2014. 

quant5  .  .  .  tant5,  1831,  197^3. 

quantum,  introducing  subst.  with  which 
verb  agrees,  1073;  quantum  .  .  . 
tantum,  1831. 

quantus,  neut.  with  partitive  gen., 
1248;  quantum  est  with  gen.,  1259; 
quanti  as  gen.  of  value,  1271,  1274, 
1279;  in  questions,  ip6;  with  -ne, 
1529;  agreement  of,  1802;  quantum 
.  .  .  possum,  &c.,  1830,  1892. 

quasi,  writh  abl.  abs.,  1374:  in  figurative 
expressions,  1944;  in  conditional  com- 
parisons, 211 7-2 1 20 ;  with  partic,  nouns, 
and  abridged  expressions,  21 21;  after  a 
compar..  2122;  in  actual  comparisons, 
2122;  followed  by  si,  2118;  idem 
quasi,  2373;  with  short  final  vowel, 

2445  • 

quati5,  pres.  stem  of,  836;  pnn.  parts 
of,  961 ;  compounds  of,  961. 

-que,  enclitic,  170;  connecting  substs. 
with  sing,  or  plur.  verb,  1064-1066: 
use  of,  as  copulative  conj,,  1644,  1646, 
1647, 1649-1651,  1655, 1656,  2145,  2»46t 
•que  .  .  .  -que,  1650;  meaning  but^ 
1655;  -que  n5n,  &c.,  1659;  et  .  .  • 
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-que,  1663;  -que  .  .  .  ct,  1664; 
-que  .  .  .  atque,  1664;  atque  .  .  . 
-que,  1664;  neque  .  .  .  -que,  1665; 
quantity,  2433,  ^S^^i  ^^  ^i^^  of  verse, 
3568. 

quemadmodum,  with  infin.  in  ind. 
disc,  2317. 

que5,  conjug.  of,  759^  768;  used  with 
neg.,  768 ;  pass,  forms  of,  768,  1484 ; 
form  of  queam,  &c.,  842  ;  perf .  partic. 
of,  918,  24;]|6;  prin.  parts  of,  922. 

queror,  conjug.  of,  798;  prin.  parts  of, 
978;  with  ace.,  1 139. 

qui,  decl.  of,  681-683;  quot^  659 ;  stems 
of,  68 1,  687 ;  rel.,  682 ;  interrogative 
^Jm  683;  interro^tive  subst.,  685; 
quSius,  quoi,  658,  688 ;  dat.  and  abl. 
plur.  quia,  688 ;  inscriptional  forms  of, 
690;  derivatives  of,  691,  692;  with  cor- 
relatives, 695  ;  neut  ace.  used  adverb- 
ially, 1 144,  1840;  neut.  with  partitive 
;en.,  1248;  quod  est  with  gen.,  1359; 
n  questions,  1526;  use  of,  1792;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1094-1098,  i&)i-i8ii ; 
agreeing  with  antecedent  implied  in 
possess.,  1807;  id  quod,  1811 ;  quae 
rCs,  181 1 ;  equivalent  to  conditional 
prot.,  1812;  with  indie,  1813-1815; 
with  subjv.  denoting  purpose,  181 6, 
1817;  with  subjv.  of  cnaracteristic  or 
result,  1818-1823;  with  dignus,  in- 
di^nus,  id5neu8,  aptus.  1819 ;  est 
qui,  nCmS  est  qui,  n5n  habeC 
iquod,  &c.,  1822 ;  est  qui,  &c.,  with 
indie,  1823 ;  with  subjv.  of  cause  or 
concession,  1824 ;  qui  tamen,  1825 ; 
with  indie,  instead  of  causal  subjv., 
1826;  quippe  qui,  1827,  1828;  ut 
qui,  1827.  1828;  ut  pote  qui,  1827  ; 

3uod  sciam,  &c.,  1829;  qui  qui- 
em,  1829 ;  quod  attinet  ad,  quod 
.  .  .  possum,  1830;  correlatives  of, 
1831;  omitted  in  second  clause,  18^2, 
183^;  repeated,  1833;  place  supplied 
by  IS,  &c.,  in  second  clause,  1833;  in- 
troducing main  sentence.  1835,  2131, 
2316;  formulas  qu6  fact5,  &c.,  1836; 
preceding  si,  &c.,  1837,  2132;  tam 
.  .  .  quam  qui,  1892;  quam  qui, 
1896;  prae  quam  quod,  1895 ;  re- 
ferring to  is,  2368;  idem  qui,  ihe 
sameasy  2373 ;  quis,qui,  distinguished 
from  uter,  238$;  quis,  quid,  dis 
tinguished  from  qui,  quod,  2386 ;  in- 
def.,  after  si,  &c.,  686,  2388  >  qui 
(plur.)  not  elided  before  short  vowel, 
2487. 


qui,  adv.,  form  and  use  of,  689,  706, 
1972 ;  in  auestions,  1526 ;  with  wishes, 
1541;  quippe  qui,  1828;  ut  qui, 
1828 ;  with  subjv.,  1976. 

quia,  form  of,  701 ;  nisi  quia,  1848;  use 
of,  1854-1858  ; .  with  infin.  in  ind.  disc., 
^}^1\  with  short  final  vowel,  2438. 

qufcumque.  decl.  of,  692;  tmesis  in, 
692;  quoacumque  est  with  gen., 
1259;  agreement  of,  1802;  with  indie, 
1814 ;  referring  to  is,  2368. 

quidam,  decl.  of,  692 ;  with  ez  or  dS, 
1246  ;  quidam  sunt  qui,  &c.,  1822 ; 
usual  force  of,  2392;  used  to  soften 
metaphor  or  expressing  contempt,  2393. 

quidem,  with  nC,  1447,  1661.  i6if2 ; 
with  sftni  in  answers,  1512;  with  n5n 
and  minims  in  answers^  1513;  qui 
quidem,  1829;  cum  quidem,  1868; 
with    dum   and   subjv.,   2003;    with 

3[Uand5,  201^;  with  si,  2019;  intro- 
ucing  concessive  period,  21 50 ;  follow- 
ing ille  in  concessions,  2361. 

quits,  decl.  of,  477  ;  gender  of,  572. 

qui€sc5,  perf.  of,  871 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
968. 

quilibet,  decl.  of,  692 ;  use  of,  2401. 

quin,  form  of,  96,  i^;  in  questions, 
1526,  1531,  19S1 ;  with  imper.  or  indie, 
1527;  n5n  quin,  1855,  1989;  with 
subjv.  in  question,  1982 ;  nQlla  causa 
est  quin,  1983;  mirum  quin,  1984; 
with  n5n  possum,  &c.,  1985 ;  with 
other  verbs  and  expressions,  1986-1990 ; 
quantity  of,  24^0. 

quincunx,  decl.  of,  531 ;  meaning  of, 
2427. 

quinquitiUs,  gender  of,  588. 

quintus,  form  of,  135,  2^12. 

quippe,  1690,  2156;  quippe  qui,  1827, 
1828;  quippe  cum,  iif79;  first  syl- 
lable shortened,  2469. 

Quiris,  accent  of,  173;  decl.  of,  533; 
quantity  of  second  i  in,  2452. 

quis,  decl.  of,  6S4,  686;  quit,  659; 
stems  of,  681,  687;  interrogative  subst., 
684;  interrogative  adj.,  68 <;  feminine, 
quis,  quae,  684 ;  quai,  687;  qu5iu8, 
quoi,  &e,  658,  688;  dat.  and  aU. 
plur.  quis,  688;  noin.  plur.  quCs, 
688 ;  inscriptional  forms  of,  690 ;  deri- 
vatives of.  691^  692 ;  with  coirelatives, 
695 ;  adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098 ; 
rules  for  agreement  of,  1094-1098; 
quid  tib!  with  subst.  in  -ti5  and  est, 
1136;  neut.  ace  used  adverbially,  1144  ; 
neut.  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  abl.  of, 
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with  loci,  1252;  quid  for  quia,  1462: 
quid  est,  quid  dicis,  quid,  quid 
v€r5,  &c,  1500;  in  c^uestions,  1526; 
with  -ne,  I  $2^;  ne8Ci5  quia,  1788, 
1789 ;  8ci5  quid  u  Indef.,  1788 ;  quia 
est  qui,  1822 ;  quid  est  quod,  &c., 
1841;  quid  quod,  1849;  quis,  qui 
distinguished  from  uter,  238;  ;  quis, 
quid  distinguished  from  qui,  quod, 
2386 ;  indef.,  after  si,  &c.,  686,  2388 ; 
(juantity,  243^. 

quisnam.  decl.  of,  692. 

quispiam,  decl.  of,  692 ;  use  of,  2389. 

quisquam,  decl.  of,  692;  with  baud, 
1449;  use  of,  2i.o2, 240^ ;  n€m5  quis- 

Suam  and  nihil  quicquam,  2402. 
sque,  decl.  of,  692;  with  abl.  abs., 
*  1366;  with  Ut,  whtn^  1932;  with  ut, 
a  J,  1939;  with  superl.,  1930;  usual 
force  of,  2394;  in  both  rel.  and  demon- 
strative sentence,  23^5 ;  in  rel.  sentence 
alone,  2396;  followmg  sC,  suus,  su- 
perl., or  ordinal,  2397;  equivalent  to 
quicumque,  quisouis,  2398:  cQ- 
iusque  generis,  coiusque  modi, 

2398. 

quisquis,  decl.  of,  692 ;  quidquid  est 
with  gen.,  1259;  with  indie,  1814;  for 
quisque.  239S. 

qui  vis,  decl.  of,  692;  use  of,  2401. 

qu6,  adv.,  with  ace.  of  exclamation, 
1150;  with  gen.,  1254;  in  questions, 
1526  ;  instead  of  rel.  pron.  with  prep., 
1793 ;  Qu6  .  .  .  e5,  1831 ;  n5n  qu5, 
ndn  eo  qu5,  n5n  au5  n5n,  1855; 
with  indie,  1971;  with  subjv..  1974; 
qu5  n€,  1975 ;  followed  by  quis,  qui, 
indef.,  238S. 

quoad,  form  of,  1991 ;  use  of,  meaning 
all  the  time  while,,  1994,  1999-2001  ; 
meaning  »«///,  2007,  20(>iS. 

quod,  conj.,  origin  of,  18 18 ;  with  declar- 
ative and  causal  sense,  1838 ;  resembling 
pron.  quod,  1830-1842 ;  with  veni5, 
mitt5,  1840;  quid  est  auod,  &c., 
1841 ;  meaning  as  to  what^  1^42  ;  mean- 
ing in  case,,  1843.  2cio;  with  indie,  and 
subjv.,  1S38;  meaning  tht  fact  t/tat^ 
1844-1852;  add5  quod,  1846;  adiciS 
quod,  1846 ;  nisi  quod,  1848 ;  prae- 
ter  quam  quod,  1848,  1895 ;  super 
quam  quod,  1848,  1805;  tantum 
quod,  1848;  quid  quod,  1849:  with 
gaudeS,  &c.,  1851;  with  verbs  of 
praising,  &c.,  1852;  meaning  because, 
1853;  with  correlatives  e5,  ide5.  &c., 
1854,  1855;  nOn  quod,  sed  quod. 


&c.,  1855 ;  inagis  quod  .  .  .  quam 
quod,  &c.,  1855;  n5n  quod  nOn, 
i8c;  ;  following  supine  in  -um,  2272. 

qu5ia8,  accent  of,  173 ;  formation  of,  329. 

qu5ius,  in  questicms,  1526. 

quom^  see  cum. 

qu5minus,  use  of,  1977,  1978. 

quoniam,  form  of,  113,  1882;  use  of 
1882-1884. 

quoque,  with  sed,  16S0. 

qu5r,  see  cHr. 

qu5  sCtius,  1979. 

quot,  indeclinable,  431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  not 
used  partitively,  1244;  nesciS  quot, 
1788;  tot  .  .  .  quot,  1831. 

quotiins,  In  questions,  1526 ;  with  perf. 
indie,  of  anterior  time,  i6n;  totiCns 
.  .  .  quotiCns,  1831,  1886;  mood 
with,  1885-1887. 

quotiCnscumque,  use  of,  1885-1887. 

r,  development  of  short  vowel  before,  89 : 
after  medial  e,  93 ;  before  i,  94 ;  changed 
to  1,  115 ;  from  s,  116, 488 ;  medial,  dis- 
appearance of,  130;  preceded  by  mute 
or  f,  160. 
rabiSs,  decl.  of,  606. 
rfid5,  prin.  parts  of,  9i;8. 
rapi5,  pres.  stem  of,  S36;  prin.  parts  of, 

975;  compounds  of,  975. 
rauciS,  detective,  905. 
re-,  compounds  with,  perf.  of,  781, 861. 
re&pse.  680. 
receptui,  122^. 
recidS,  defective,  90;. 
recipi5,  loc.  abl.  with,  1348. 
recordor,  with  gen..  1287;  with  ace., 
1288;    with  di  and  abl.,  1289;   with 
infin.,  2169  >  ^^'^  ><^*  >°°  infin.,  2175. 
recumbS,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 
recQs5,  with  ni,  i960,  1977 ;  with  qu5« 
minus,  i^,  1977 ;  with  quin,  1986. 
r€d-  (r€-),  mseparable  prep.,  392, 1409. 
reddo,  con  jug.  of,  7^7;  with  infin.  as 

obj.,  2206  :  with  pert,  partic,  2297. 
redinunt,  833. 
xedux,  decl.  of,  531,  635. 
refellS,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 
ri    fert   (rifert),   formation   of,   39s; 
forms  of,  816  i  constructions  with,  1270- 
1279;  with  subj.  infin.,  2209. 
refertus,  with  gen.,  1263,  1387;  with 

abl.,  1268,  1387. 
regO,  conjug.  of,  782,  783;  no  supine, 
900 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953;  compounds  of. 


S53, 
eg5,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
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r€licuu8    (r€liquu8),    with    partitive 

meaning,   1249. 
rCnCs,  gender  of,  583. 
renideO,  defective,  809. 
rcor,  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;  prin. 

parts  of,  1008. 
reparcO,  forms  of,  930. 
repellO,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 
reperiO,  prin.  parts  of,  101 1. 
replies,  prin.  parU  of,  993. 
r€p5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
reprimS,  with  quin,  1986. 
repQffnS,  with  nC,  i960,  1977;  with 

quominus,  i960,  1077. 
requiCs,  decl.  of,  477^603;  gender  of, 

rCs,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160 ;  decl.  of, 
601,  602 ;  malam  rem  and  in  ma- 
lam  rem,  1165;  repeated  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1796;  quae  rCs,  181 1;  form  rC 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2487; 
form  rem  not  elided  before  short  vowel, 

2495- 
resideO,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 
resiplsco,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
resists,   with   nC,    i960,    1977;    with 

quSminus,  1060,  1977. 
resonO,  forms  ot,  993. 
responded,  prin.  parts  of,  995. 
restis,  decl.  of,  520,  550. 
r€te,  decl.  of,  528,  557. 
retendS,  forms  of,  924. 
reticeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 
retineS,  with  quin,  1986. 
rettuli,  rCtuU,  7^ii  861. 
retundO,  prin.  parts  of,  931. 
reus,  with  gen.,  1263. 
reviv8sc5  (-viv!sc6),  959. 
revortor,  forms  of,  801. 
Rhodus,  in  loc.,  1334. 
rided,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 
rigeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
rigCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
roDur,  gender  of.  408 ;  decl.  of,  489. 
r5d5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
rof  5,  with  double  ace.,  1 169 ;  witli  dC  and 

abl.,  II 70;  constructions  with  pass,  of, 

1171;  with  s;enindive  construction,  2250. 
rubCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
rubus,  gender  of,  408. 
rudCns,  gender  of,  580. 
rudis,  with  gen.,  1263. 
rumex,  gender  of,  408. 
rumpO,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  compounds 

of,  938. 
ru5,  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;  prin. 

parts  of,  947. 


rursum,  rursus,  russum,  russus, 

rQsum,  1^5,  701. 
rQs,  decl.  of,  430,  491  j  loc  rQil,  504 ; 

use  of   rQri,  1337 ;  ace.  as  adv.,  699 ; 

ace.  without  prep.,  1162;   use  of  abl. 

riire,  1311 ;   use  of  loc.  abl.  rQre, 

'344,  1345;  rttrc  as  adv.,  703. 

S,  sound  of,  47 ;  followed  by  u,  24,  47 ; 

(and  ss)  used  for  z,  20;  after  e,  92; 

before  medial  i,  94  ;  changed  to  r,  116. 

488;  (and  St),  initial,  disappearance  of, 

123:  medial,  disappearance  of,  133, 134; 

final,  disappearance  of,  47,   142;   ns, 

quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167 ;  final 

syllables  in,  quantity  of  vowel  of,  2451- 

2457;  does  not  always  make  position, 

2468. 
sacer,  comparison  of,  358;  constructions 

with,  1202,  1238. 
saepe,  comparison  of.  364. 
saepiO,  prin.  parts  of,  1014. 
Sagra,  gender  of,  406. 
8S1(  decl.  of,  ^30,  482;  gender  of,  583. 
saliO,  prin.  parts  of,  1019 ;  compounds  of, 

1019. 
sam,  pron.,  675. 
Samnis,  accent  of,  173 ;  decl.  of,  533  ; 

quantity  of  i  in,  2452. 
sanciS,  forms  of,  1014. 
sSnC,    introducing    concessive    period, 

21C0:    sInC    quam,    1790;    sSnC, 
sanC    quidem,   in   answers,    1512; 

with  imper.,  1572. 
sfliiCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
sanguis,  form  of,  131 ;  decL  of,  486 ; 

gender    of,    579 ;    quantity    of    i    in, 

24C2. 
sapid,  prcs.  stem  of,  836;  prin.  parts  of, 

969 ;  compounds  of,  969. 
sarciS,  prin  parts  of,  1014. 
sSs  (for  suSs),  653. 
satin,  in  questions,  icio. 
satis,  verbs  combined  with,  followed  by 

dat.,  1 187;  with  partitive  gen.,   1248; 

satis     est     implving     non-occurrent 

action,  1496;    satis   est,   &c.,   with 

perf.  infin.,  2231. 
satisdO,  con  jug.  of,  7^7. 
satius     est,    implying    non^oocurrent 

action,  1496. 
scalpd,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
scandd,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  compounds 

of,  950. 
scilicet,  form  of,  712;  in  answers,  15 12. 
scindd,  perf.  of,  859,  860,  2435 1  pno. 

parts  of,  934. 
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8Ci5,  pres.  stem  of,  837  ;  imper.  of,  846 ; 
fut.  8Clb5,  852;  prin.  parts  of,  1016; 
with  baud,  1449,  1554,  1782  ;  scitS, 
8Cit5te,  1576;  scm,  coordinated, 
1787  ;  8ci5  quid,  &c.,  as  indef.,  1788; 
with  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
2175  ;  with  o  shortened,  2443. 

8Cirpus,  gender  of,  408. 

8Cisc5,  prin.  parts  of,  96$. 

scribS,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

8culp0,  prin.  parts  oif,  933. 

8ecO,  prin.  parts  of,  993  ;  compound  of, 

993-. 

8ecun8,  ded.  of,  520,  550,  554. 

8Cc(inis,  with  ^en.,  1264. 

8ecu8,  comparison  of,  364;  defective, 
430;  secus  quam,  1895;  n5n  8e- 
cus,  correlative  of  ut,  1937;  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  21 18. 

sed,  set,  use  of,  1676, 1679;  ^^^  ^^^ 
modo,  &c.,  1 680-1 682;  coordinating 
rel.  sentence,  1820;  n5n  quod,  ftc, 
•  .  .  sed,  &c.,  1855  ;  introducing  ad- 
versative sentence,  2151. 

sCd-  (s6-),  as  inseparable  prep.,  392, 
1409;  as  prep.,  141 7. 

sedeo,  perf.  of,  862;  prin.  parts  of, 
997 ;  compounds  of,  997. 

sCdSs,  decl.  of,  476,  566. 

seges,  gender  of,  572. 

Seieucia,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334. 

sCmentis,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  55^. 

sSmis,  decl.  of,  539;  meaning  of,  2427. 

senStus,  gen.  sing.  senSti,  senStuos, 

592,593-    .  ,     ,       ^ 

senCscO,  pnn.  parts  of,  976. 

senex,  comparison  of,  353;  decl.  of, 
500. 

sentCs,  gender  of,  ^79. 

senti5,  prin.  parts  of,  1015. 

sepeliO,  prin.  parts  of,  1017. 

septemplex,  decl.  of,  531. 

septunx,  2427. 

sequor,  prin.  parts  of,  978. 

seriCs,  decl.  of,  607. 

ser6,  strings  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

ser5,  sou\  con  jug.  of,  744,  758;  root 
verb,  reduplicated,  744,  758 ;  form  of 
serit,  82S;  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436; 
prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  prin.  psirts  of  com- 
pounds of,  922 ;  satus  with  abl.,  131 2. 

sSstertius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

sCtius,  comparison  of,  364;  with  quO, 
1979. 

seu,  see  sive. 

sextSns,  gender  of,  580;  meaning  of, 
2427. 


si,  sei,  adv.^  708;  with  wbhes,  1546; 
with  pres.  mdic.  of  fut.  action,  1593 ; 
with  fut.  perf.,  1626 ;  si  or  si  fdite  in 
c^uestions,  1777;  form  of,  2015;  correla- 
tives of,  2015,  2018;  with  quidem, 
2019;  with  modo,  20x9  i  ^i^^  tamen, 
2019;  si  (sive)  .  .  .  sive,  2019; 
neg.  of,  si  n5n,  nisi,  nisi  si,  ni,  2020 ; 
si  autem,  minus,  aliter,  2021;  in 
conditions,  2025-21 15;  with  miror, 
mirum  est,  roira  sunt,  i^audeO, 
terreO,  metus  est,  2068 ;  si  placet, 
&c.,  2113;  etsi,  si,  &c.,  concessive, 
21 16;  quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam  si, 
&c.,  21 17-2122  ;  si  n5n  with  infin.  in 
ind.  disc,  2317 ;  sTquis  referring  to  is, 
2368 ;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef., 
2388. 

sic,  form  of,  96,  2015 ;  adv.,  708 ;  correl- 
ative of  tamquam,  1908;  correlative 
of  ut,  1831,  1937,  1970;  preceding 
quin,  1988;  correlative  of  si,  2015, 
2018;  correlativeof  quasi,  tamquam 
si,  &c.,  2118;  expressing  affirmative 
coordination,  2159 ;  introducing  ace.  and 
infin.,  2176. 

sicubi,  quantity,  60;  form  of,  124,  709. 

sicunde,  form  of,  124,  710. 

sicut,  after  <juamvis,  1905 ;  form  of, 
1937 ;  meaning  since ^  1946. 

sicuti,  with  short  final  vowel,  244$. 

SicySni,  SicyOne,  1331. 

Sido,  prin.  parts  of.  943. 

sile5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

silex,  gender  of,  ^81 . 

similis,  comparison  of,  345 ;  construc- 
tions with,  1204;  agreeing  with  abl.  of 
quality,  1240. 

similiter,  correlative  of  ut,  1937;  cor- 
relative of  quasi,  tamquam  si,  &c., 
2118. 

simplex,  decl.  of,  5^1. 

simul,  as  adv.  and  prep*!  701,  1421; 
with  et,  1648;  simul  .  .  .  simul, 
1687. 

simul  atque,  ac,  et,  ut,  and  simul, 
use  of,  1923-1934, 1613. 

sin,  2021. 

sine,  prep.,  141 7 ;  with  abl.  proper,  1297: 
position  of,  14^;  intimating  prot.  of 
conditional  period,  21 10;  with  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

sin5,  pres.  stem  of,  8^3 ;  forms  of,  8^3, 
964;  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;  with 
subjv.  coordinated,  1710;  with  purpose 
clause,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2198 ; 
used  personally  in  pass.,  2201. 
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sis  (for  si  vis),  774;  with  imper.,  1572 ; 
l>arentlietical,  2 113. 

sis,  determinative  pron.,  675. 

sistO,  conjuff.  of,  744,  758;  root  verb, 
reduplicated,  7^4,  758  ;  form  of  sistit, 
828 ;  perf.  of,  133,  859,  2^35 ;  perf.  of 
compounds  of^  860;  pert,  partia  of, 
gi8,  2436 ;   pnn.  parts  of,  922. 

sitis,  decl.  of  518,  548,  554. 

sive,  form  of,  142 ;  use  of,  1667,  1672, 
1673;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef., 
2388 ;  see  si. 

sOcors,  form  of,  103 ;  decl.  of,  559. 

sOdCs,  with  imper.,  1572. 

soleO,  forms  of,  801, 1488. 

sOlum,  witli  nOn,  1680,  1682. 

s51us,  gen.  sing,  of,  162, 618-620 ;  decl.  of, 
618HS20;  gen.  in  apposition  with  pos- 
sess, pron.,  1235  ;  soIus  est  qui,  1822. 

SOlvO,  prin.  parts  of,  947  ;  constructions 
with,  1303,  1304. 

Son5,  forms  of,  820  ;  defective,  905 ; 
prin.  parts  of,  993 ;  compound  of,  093. 

sorbeO,  forms  of,  1006;  compounds  of, 
1006. 

sors,  decl.  of,  53^,  543,  556. 

sorsum,  form  01,  102. 

sortior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 

sOs,  determinative  pron.,  ^;. 

s5spes,  decl.  of,  477,  624.  625. 

SpargO,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 
of,  958. 

Sparta,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334 

spatium,  use  of  abl.  of,  1399. 

species,  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

speciO,  spiciO,  pres.  stem  of,  836; 
forms  of,  956. 

specus,  gender  of,  588 ;  decl.  of,  592. 

SpemO,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  064. 

spCrO,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175,  2186; 
with  fut.  infin.,  2235  ;  with  pres.  infin., 
2236. 

8p8s,  defective,  600,  602;  spC  with 
compar..  1330 ;  form  spC  not  elided 
before  diort  vowel,  2487 ;  form  spem 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2495. 

SpoliO,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 

spondeO,  perf.  of,  133,  859 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  995  ;  compounds  of,  995. 

8pu5,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

squSleS,  defective,  809. 

sta,  stQc  (for  ista,  isttlc),  667. 

status,  367 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  com- 
pounds of,  947  ;  with  in  and  abl.,  1424 ; 
with  purpose  clause,  1950 ;  with  infin., 
1953,  2169 ;  with  ace  and  infin.,  1954. 


stemO,  prin.  parts  of,  964. 

stemuO,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  948. 

stertO,  prin.  parts  of,  072. 

stinguo,  prin.  parts  ot,  954. 

stirps,  gender  of,  (80. 

8t5,  pres.  stem  of,  837;  perf.  of,  133, 
850,  24(35  >  P^-  of  compounds  of,  860 ; 
detective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  989 ;  with 
abl.,  1^9;  Stat  per  aliquem  with 
quSminus,  1977 :  form  sto  not  elided 
biefore  short  vowel,  2487;  form  stem 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2495. 

strepO,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

strideO,  perf.  of,  862 ;  prin.  parts  of,  997. 

strigilis,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  555. 


oti^iUKW,  pnn.  p«ru  ui,  934. 

struO,  perf.  of,  149,  865, 667 ;  prin.  parts 

of»  953- 
studeo,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006 ;  with  pur- 


pose clause,  19C1  ;  with  infin.,  2169  \ 
with  ace.  and  innn.,  2100. 

StudiOsus,  with  gen.  of  gerundive  con> 
struction  or  gerund,  2258. 

stupeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

stupCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

Styx,  gender  of,  406. 

8uade5,  prin.  {Muts  of,  1000 ;  with  subjv. 
coordinated,  1712 ;  with  purpose  clause, 
1950 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2195. 

sub,  form  of,  118;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 188,  1 189,  1 194;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  11 90,  1191, 
1 196;  with  loc.  abl.,  1299;  ^'^  S'cc. 
and  abl.,  1422, 1423. 

SubcumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

subinde,  pronundation  of,  179. 

subitO,  with  cum,  1869. 

subrepsit^  975. 

subnipiS,  forms  of,  975. 

subter,  with  ace.,  1410 :  with  aU.,  1416. 

subtundO,  forms  of,  931. 

su€sc5,  perf.  of,  871 ;  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

sQgO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

sui,  decl.  of,  644-651 ;  use  of  gen.  of,  1234 ; 
s8,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted,  2181;  sui 
with  gerundive,  2260, 2261 ;  in  ind.  disc, 
representing  ego  and  nOs  of  direct  dis- 
course, 2^25 ;  referring  to  subj.  of  verb, 
2336 ;  referring  to  word  not  subj .  of  verb, 
23^7 ;  use  in  construction  of  ace  with 
infin.,  2338-2340;  use  in  subordmatc 
clauses,  2'?4i-234^;  inter  s8,  invicem 
inter  sfe,  invicem  sC,  expircssing 
reciprocal  relations,  2344, 2345 ;  is  used 
for,  2370 ;  ipse  with,  2376 ;  ipse  stand- 
ing for,  2377;  sC  quisque,  2397. 
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SQlla,  formation  of,  274. 

sultis  (for  si  voltis;,  774;  with  imper., 
1572;  parenthetical,  2113. 

sum,  form  <^.  92,  746 ;  con  jug.  of,  744, 
745 ;  form  of  sumus,  89,  746 ;  pionun- 
dation  of  88,  es,  and  est  aiter  vowel  or 
-m,  717,  2496;  pronunciation  of  €s, 
es,  and  est  suter  -s,  747»  2496 ;  sont, 
748;  escit,  &c.,  748 ;  siero,  &c.,  748, 
841 ;  estOd,  748 ;  form  of  eram,  erO, 
&c.,  116,  746,  848;  es  for  88,  747; 
partic.  of,  749,  002 ;  in  compounds,  749, 
902;  no  geruna  or  gerundive  of,  749; 
no  perf.  |»rtic.  or  supine  of,  750,  900  ; 
fuam,  &c.,  750,  842;  fore,  &c.,  750, 
803;  fQit,,&c.,  58,  750,  865;  with 
potis,  pote,  752;  no  perf.  system 
of,  745,  807;  form  est,  828;  suffix  of 
pres.  subjv.  -i-  and  -i8-,  8^1 ;  form  of 
sim,  &c.,  841 ;  form  of  es,  &c. 
(imper.),  844;  form  of  essem,  &c., 
850 ;  form  of  esse,  S95 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
922 ;  root  verb,  744. 

Used  impersonally,  X034;  omitted, 
1036 ;  fut.  partic.  with,  802,  803,  163^, 
1737, 1742,  1746,  1747  ;  gerundive  with, 
804,  2101,  22^3 ;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
X212;  dat.  ot  tendency  or  result  with, 
1219;  gen.  of  value  with,  1271 ;  abl. 
with,  1315;  combinations  with  est  im- 
plying non-occurrent  action,  1496;  use 
of  8s,  est5,  1576;  fuf,  fueram, 
fuerO,  with  pert,  partic,  1609;  est 
qui,  1822 ;  with  attributive  cum  sen- 
tence. 1870,  187 1 ;  with  attributive 
postquam  or  ut  sentence,  1927; 
esse,  subj.  of,  omitted  with  verbs  of 
desire,  2190;  fore  or  futOrum  esse 
ut  as  circumlocution,  223^ ;  fore  with 
perf.  partic,  2234;  predicate  use  of 
gen.  of  gerundive  construction  with, 
2262 ;  futdrus  as  adj.,  228^  ;  futQrus 
as  subst..  2292 ;  esse  and  fuisse  with 
fut.  partic,  and  futQnim  fuisse  ut 
in  conditional  apodoses  in  ind.  disc, 
2331,  2334;  form  sim  not  elided  bdbre 
short  vowel,  2495. 

sum,  pron.,  675. 

summus,  form  of,  145 ;  formation  of, 
3^2;  comparison  of,  356;  with  partitive 
meaning,  1249. 

sQmO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

SClnium,  in  loc,  1334. 

suO,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

supeil8x,  ded.  of,  54s,  556. 

super,  compounds  of,  with  dat.,  11 88, 
1189,  1 1 94;  compounds  of,  other  con- 


structions with,  1 190,  1 191,  1 196;  with 
ace  and  abl.,  1422,  1425;  super  id 
introductory  to  sentence  with  quod, 
1847;  super  quam  quod,  1848, 1895; 
with  ace  of  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund,  2253 ;  with  abl.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

supera,  defective,  356. 

super biO,  defective,  810. 

superfit,  &c,  790. 

super!,  use  of,  3^7;  no  sing.,  417. 

superior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of,  356. 

superne,  with  short  final  vowel, 
2440. 

supersedes,  constructions  with,  1303, 

superstes.  ded.  of,  477,  624,  625. 

supplex,  ded.  of,  531. 

suprS,   prep.,   1410 ;    suprS  quam, 

'^94.  ... 

suprSmus,  formation  of,  352 ;  compan- 
son  of,  356. 

surgO,  surrigS,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

surpuit,  &c,  07^. 

stis,  gender  and  ded.  of.  494. 

suscenseO,  with  quoa,  quia,  quom, 
1851. 

suscipiO,  with  gerundive,  2250. 

susque  dSque,  1408. 

suus,  form  of,  107;  ded.  of,  652-655; 
used  instead  of  gen.,  1234,  1262 ;  in  ind. 
disc,  representing  meus,  noster  of 
direct  discourse,  2325 ;  referring  to  subj. 
of  verb,  2336 ;  referring  to  word  not  subj: 
of  verb,  2337 ;  use  in  construction  of  ace 
with  hifin.,  2338-2340;  use  in  subor- 
dinate clauses,  2341-2343;  omitted, 
2346 ;  meaning /r^J^^r,  approfriatCy 
favourable^  2346;  ipse  standing  for, 
2377 ;  SUUS  quisque,  2397. 

t,  sound  of,  47;  changed  to  d,  119,  151 ; 


initial,  disappearance  of,  125 ;  me 
treatment  of,  137,  138,  145;  assimila- 
tio»  of,  137,  145,  146,  151;  dt,  the 
combination,  its  treatment,  152,  153; 
final,  in  it,  illut,  &c.,  659;  monosyl- 
lables ending  in,  with  vowel  short,  2432. 

tSbSs,  ded.  of,  523,  60*^. 

tSb8sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

taceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

taedet,  forms  of,  815  ;  impersonal,  10-^4; 
construction  with,  1283;  used  personally, 
1284. 

tar 5,  925. 

taientum,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 
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tSlis,  followed  by  rd.  sentence  of  result, 
1818;  talis  .  .  .  quaiis,  1831;  correl- 
ative of  ut,  ut  nOn,  1970. 

talpa,  gender  of,  433. 

tain,  form  of,  702;  tarn  .  .  •  quam, 
correlatives,  1831;  tarn  .  .  .  quam, 
use  of,  1889,  1891 ;  tarn  .  .  .  quam 
qui,  1892;  quam  .  .  .  tarn,  1893; 
correlative  of  ut,  ut  n5n,  1970;  pre^ 
ceding  qufn,  x^. 

tamdid,  correlative  of  dum,  quoad, 
quamdiO,  quam,  dSnec,  1999, 2004. 

tarn  en.  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  common 
use  of,  1676,  1686 ;  qui  tamen,  1825 ; 
cum  tamen,  1868 ;  cum  . . .  tamen, 
1880;  correlative  of  si,  ?oi8;  with  si, 
2019;  with  nisi,  2020;  correlative  of 
etsi,  tametsi,  &c.,  21 16;  introducing 
adversative  sentence,  215 1 ;  after  partic. 
expressing  concession,  2295. 

tamenetst,  21 16. 

tametsi,  concessive,  21x6;  coordinating, 
2153. 

tamquam,  in  periods  of  comparison, 
1908;  introduang  reason,  1909;  with 
or  without  si  in  conditional  compari- 
sons, 211 7-2 I 21. 

tandem,  form  of,  147. 

tangO,  prin.  parts  ot,  925 ;  forms  tag5, 
&c.,  925  ;  compounds  of,  925. 

tantisper,  1999. 

tantopere,  correlative  of  ut,  ut  n5n, 
1970. 

tantum,  with  n5n,  1680;  quantum 
.  .  •  tantum,  1831 ;  tantum  quod, 
1848;  tantum  abest  ut  .  .  .  ut, 
1969;  correlative  of  dum,  quoad, 
quamdiO,  1999. 

tantummodo,  1999. 

tantundem,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

tantus,  form  of,  147;  tantum  with 
gen.,  1248,  1259;  tanti  as  gen.  of 
value,  1271,  1274,  1279;  correlative  of 
ut,  ut  n5n,  1970 ;  quantS . .  .  tantO, 
1973:  preceding  quin,  1988. 

teges,  gender  of,  572. 

teg5,  defective,  900 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

temnS,  defective,  808;  pres.  stem  of, 
833;  prin.  parts  of,  955. 

temperi,  comparison  of,  364. 

tempers,  with  n€,  i960;  with  quin, 
1986. 

tempts,  with  purpose  clause,  195 1 ;  with 
innn.,  1953. 

tendO,  prin.  parts  of,  924  ;  form  of 
tennitur,  146,  924;  compounds  of, 
924  ;  with  pert,  innn.,  2225. 


teneS,  prin.  parts  of.  1004 ;  compounds 
of,  1004  ;  with  loc.  abl.,  1348 ;  with  nS, 
i960;  with  quSminus,  1977;  with 
quin,  1986;  memoria  tene5  with 
pres.  infin.,  2220. 

tenus,  unaccented,  178 ;  with  abl.  proper, 
1297,  1420;  as  subst.  with  gen.,  1406, 
1420 ;  position  of,  1420. 

tepCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ter,  quantity,  2433. 

teres,  dcd.  of,  513,  559, 635. 

tergeO,  tergS,  forms  of,  1000. 

ter5,  prin.  parts  of,  96^. 

terreo,  prin.  parts  of,  XC04;  with  si, 
2068. 

teiUnci,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

texO,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

tb,  sound  01,  49 ;  use  of,  49. 

Tiberis,  decl.  of,  518,  549,  554. 

times,  prin.  parts  of,  1006;  with  ut, 

>957- 
tingO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 
tis,  646. 
tolls,  form  of,  146,  833 ;  supplying  parts 

of  ferO,  780 ;  prin.  parts  of,  926. 
tondeS,  perf.  of,  859;   prin.  parts  of, 

99c  ;  compounds  of,  995. 
tono,  forms  of,  993 ;  tonat,  defective, 

815  ;  tonat,  impersonal,  1034. 
torpCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
torqueO,  prin.  ]»rts  of,  999. 
torquis,  gender  of,  579. 
torreO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 
tot,  indeclinable,  431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  not 

used  partitively,  1244 ;  tot  .  .  .  quot, 

18'ti. 
tot  idem,  not  used  partitively,  1244. 
totiCns  .  .  .  quotiSns,  18^1,  1S86. 
tOtus,  gen.  sing,  of,  162,  61^20  ;  decl. 

of,  618-^20;   construction  with.  1202, 

i2';8;    with    loc.  abl.,  1346;    tOtum 

hOc  as  attribute  of  infin.,  2215. 
traduz,  gender  of,  581. 
trahO,  prin.  parts  of,  053. 
trans,  compounds  of,  with  ace,  1137;. 

compounds  of,  with  double  ace,  1138; 

as  aav..  1402  ;  prep.,  141a 
tremiscS,  tremCscO,  prin.  parts  of, 

976.834.. 
tremS,  pnn.  parts  of,  972. 
trEs,  decl.  ot,  639:   with    ex   or   di» 

1246. 
tribuS,  367 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  nSmen 

tribuO,  case  with,  1214. 
tribus,  decl.  of,  592. 
triins,   gender   of,   580;  meaning   of, 

2427. 
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\     triplex,  ded.  of,  531. 
'     trud5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

trux.  decl.  01,  S31,  635. 

tQ,  ded.  of,  044-6;  I ;  when  expressed, 
1029;  used  in  address,  1118;  cut.  with 
ace.  of  exdamation,  1150;  with  subjv. 
questions,  1566 ;  with  imper.,  1571 ;  tC, 
subj.  of  infin.,  omitted,  2183;  V08,  sub), 
of  infin.,  omitted,  2183 ;  tC  as  indef., 
2212;  vostri  with  serundiye,  2260, 
2261 ;  represented  by  ille  or  is  in  ind. 
disc.,  3325 ;  use  of  vestriim,  vestri, 
2335  ;  inter  vOs  expressing  redprocai 
relation,  2144. 

tQber,  gender  of,  571. 

tueor.  prin.  parts  of,  1009. 

turn,  form  of,  701,  II 56;  primuin  (pri- 
mO)  .  .  .  deinde  .  .  .  turn,  1687; 
turn  .  .  .  turn,  1687;  cum  .  .  . 
turn,  1831, 1881 ;  correlative  of  quan- 
dO,  201 1 ;  correlative  of  si,  2018 ;  turn 
dCnique,  turn  dCmum,  corrdatives 
of  si,  2018. 

tumCsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

tund5,  prin.  parts  of,  931 ;  compounds 
cf,  931 ;  peri,  of,  2435. 

turbo,  gender  of.  574I 

turgeO,  forms  or,  1000. 

turris,  decl.  of,  517,  550,  555. 

tUSSiS,  defective,  810. 

tussis,  ded.  of,  517,  548, 554. 

tuus,  ded.  of, 652-655;  tua  with  rCfert. 
interest,  1277;  tuum  as  attribute  of 
infin.,  2215;  used  instead  of  gen.,  1234, 
1262. 

u,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  how  represented, 
a  I,  23;  the  vowel,  pronundaticn  of,  26, 
33.  34t  37,  38;  "scd  for  y,  20;  after  a 
g,  8,  24,  46,  47,  168;  affinities  of,  108, 
109;  interchange  of  vowel  and  cons., 
lit;  final,  quantity  of,  2137,  2444. 

u,  change  of,  especially  before  b,  p,  m, 
^1  to  >5  35»  78,  108 ;  from  a,  72 ;  from  o, 
75, 105, 112, 452, 827 ;  weakened  to  i,  78 ; 
followed  by  o,  75,  105,  112,  452,  827; 
medial,  disappearance  of,  93,  95; 
assimilation  of,  103. 

tl,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28,  -^o; 
from  0.  75 ;  from  au,  81 ;  from  ou,  ^2; 
from  oi,  oe,  87. 

tlber,  udder^  eender  of,  573. 

Qber, /rtt/(/«/,  decl.  of,  C37,  636. 

ubi,  quantity,  60, 2446 ;  form  of,  1 24, 709 ; 
in  questions,  1526;  with  infin.,  is39: 
with  perf.  indie,  of  anterior  action,  1013 ; 
with   fut.  perf.,  1626;   nesciO   ubI, 


1788;  instead  of  rel.  pron.  with  prep., 
1793;  ubI  .  .  .  ibi,  1 831;  ubi  pri- 
mum,  1023;  use  of,  meaning  whttty 
1923-1926,  1932-1931 ;  use  of,  meaning 
vfhtre^  1971;  introdudng  conditional 
prot,  2110. 

ubicumque,  quantity,  60. 

ubinam,  quantity,  60;  with  partitive 
gen.,  1253. 

ubique,  quantity,  60. 

ubivis.  Quantity,  60. 

ui.  dipn thong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43; 
from  oi,  87. 

ulciscor,  prin.  parts  of,  9S0. 

Qllus,  formation  of,  274;  gen.  sing,  of, 
162,  618-620;  ded.  of,  6i8-h52o;  with 
baud,  1449;  use  of,  2402,  2403. 

Qls,  comparison  of,  357;  prep.,  1410. 

dlterior,  formation  of,  348;  comparison 

o^  357* 
dltimus,   formation    of,   3^1;   compar- 
ison of,  357;  with  partitive  meaning, 

1249. 
Qltra,prep.  and  adv.,  1410, 1412;  position 

of,  1434;  QltrS  quam,  1894. 
times,  defective,  809. 
umquam,  with  baud,  1449 ;  with  Cn  in 

questions,  1509. 
uncia,  2427. 
unde,  form  of,  124,  710;  with  ace.  of 

exclamation,  1150;  in  questions,  1526; 

nesciO  unde,  1788;   instead  of  rel. 

pron.  with  prep.,  1793  \  ^^^^  syllable  of, 

shortened,  2460. 
unguis,  ded.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 
ungu5  (ungO),  pnn.  parts  of,  954. 
Onus,  form  of,  87;  gen.  sing,  of,  162, 618- 

620,  638;  decl.  of,  618-620,  63S;  gen. 

in  apposition  with  possess,  pron.,  1235; 

with  ex  or  dC,  1246;  with  gen.,  1246; 

with  superl.,   1466;   Onus  est  qui, 

1822. 
tlnusquisqpue,  decl.  of,  6^2. 
urbs,  pred. In  agreement  with,  1072 ;  ace. 

of,  with  in  or  ad,  11 59;  gen.  of  defini- 
tion with,  1256;  urbe  and  in  urbe, 

urgeo,  pnn.  parts  of,  1000. 

Qro,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

dsque,  as  prep.,  1414;  correlative  of 
dum,  quoad,  quamdiQ,  dOnec, 
1999,  2004;  Qsque  eO,  Qsque  ad 
eum  finem,  2004. 

Qsus  est,  with  abl.,  1379;  with  partic, 
1382;  with  ace.,  13S4;  by  what  autlK>rs 
used,  1384 ;  with  subst.  and  partic, 
I     2286. 
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lit,  utei,  uti,  form  of,  1935 ;  with  gen., 
1254;  with  satin  in  questions,  1510; 
in  wishes,  1540;  with  subjv.  in  exhorta- 
tions, 1547;  with  questions,  156S,  1569; 
coordinated  member  equivalent  to  result 
clause  with,  1700;  8ci5  Ut  as  indef., 
1788;  with  dignus,  indignus,  1819: 
quam  ut,  18^;  general  statement  ot 
use  in  subordinate  clause,  1947,  1948; 
Ut  nC,  1947;  ut  nOn,  1947;  nCmO 
ut,  vix  ut,  &c.,  1947;  in  complemen- 
tary  finai  clauses,  1949- 1960;  alter  ex- 
pressions of  fear,  &c.,  1957,  1958;  in 
pure  final  clauses,  1 961-1964;  in  paren- 
thetical clauses,  1962;  expressing  as- 
sumption or  concession,  1963,  2110;  in 
provisos,  1964;  in  complementary  con- 
secutive clauses,  1965-1969;  tantum 
abest  ut  .  .  .  ut,  1969 ;  in  pure  con- 
secutive clauses,  1970;  after  n5n  pos- 
sum, &c.,  19S5. 

Htrw^  in  questions  and  exclamations, 
1528. 

As^  with  infin.,  1539;  with  fut.  perf., 
1626;  coordinated  member  equivalent 
to  comparative  sentence  with,  1704;  Ut 
qui,  1827,  1828;  ut  pote  qui,  1827; 
ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  item,  1831 ;  ut  pote 
cum,  1879 ;  with  superl.,  1892 ;  ut  or 
sicut  after  quamvis,  1905;  correla- 
tives of,  1937;  sicuti,  sicut,  veluti, 
velut,  1937 ;  with  adversative  cor- 
relation, 1938;  with  quisque,  1939; 
introducing  parenthesis,  1940;  in  illus- 
trations, 1941 :  Ut,  prout,  makinff 
allowance,  1942;  meaning  as  indeed^ 
as  in  fact^  1943;  meaning  Uke^  1944; 
praeut,  1945;  sicut,  since^  1946; 
with  infin.  m  ind.  disc,  2317;  Idem 
ut,  2373. 

ut,  ut  primum,  simul  ut,  wheny 
use   of,    1923-1934;    with   quisque, 
1932. 
ut,  wfuPe^  1936. 

Ut,  ut  si,  in  conditional  comparisons, 
2117.  2121. 

uter,  form  of,  124;  formation  of,  347; 
gen.  sing,  of,  162,  61S-620,  657,  693; 
decl.  of,  618-620,  693 ;  as  rel.  or  indef., 
693;  in  questions,  1526;  with  -ne, 
1529;  distinguished  from  quis,  qui, 
2385. 

Oter,  decl.  of,  525. 

utercumque,  decl.  of,  694. 

uterlibet,  ded.  of,  694;  use  of,  2401. 

uterque,  gen.  sing,  of,  162,  657,  694; 
decl.  of,  694;  utriusque  with  gen.  of 


pron.,  123^;  as  subst.  and  as  adj.,  1243: 
of  two  individuals,  2399;  utiique,  ot 
two  sets,  2399;  utrlque,  of  two  indi- 
viduals, 2399;  combined  with  different 
case  of  alter  or  different  case  of  same 
word  to  express  reciprocal  relations, 
2400. 

utervis,  decl.  of,  69^ ;  use  of,  2401. 

tLtilis,  comparison  of,  359;  constructions 
with,  1 201. 

utinam,  in  wishes,  1540. 

tutor,  prin.  parts  of,  ^3;  with  abl.,  1379, 
1381 ;  use  of  gerundive  of,  2244. 

utrum  ...  an,  anne,  an  n5n,  1517, 
1519;  utrum  .  .  .  an  . . .  an,  1521 ; 
utrum  .  .  .  -ne  .  .  .  an,  1522; 
utrumne  ...  an,  1522;  utrum, 
alone,  1523;  as  pron.,  1522;  utrum 
.  .  .  -ne  ...  an,  utrumne  .  .  . 
an,  1779;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  in- 
def., 2388. 

V,  the  character,  as  vowel  and  as  cons., 
21 ;  as  cons.,  23 ;  sound  of,  47;  after  q, 
g,  s,  24,  46,  i^;  interchange  of  vowel 
and  cons.,  113;  changed  X»  b,  118; 
medial,  disappearance  of,  129. 

vacO,  constructions  with,  1303, 1304. 

vacuus,  with  gen.,  1264;  with  abl., 
1 106 ;  with  prep.,  1306. 

vad5,  defective,  808;  prin.  parts  of, 
958. 

vae,  with  dat.,  1206. 

vafer,  compaHson  of,  358. 

vJh,  with  nom.  of  exclamation,  11 17. 

valeO,  defective,  905;  prin.  parts  of, 
ico6. 

valCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

vallEs  (vallis),  541. 

vSn8sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

vannus,  gender  of,  447. 

vas,  gender  and  decl.  of,  475. 

vSs,  decl.  of,  492;  gender  of,  578. 

vatCs,  decl.  of,  478,  566. 

-ve,  enclitic,  179;  appended  to  nC,  1581, 
1586,  1674;  use  of,  1667,  1674;  quan- 
tity, 2433 ;  at  end  of  verse,  2568. 

vicors,  decl.  of,  532. 

vCctis,  gender  of,  579. 

veb5,  prin.  parts  of,  953, 

vel,  with  superl.,  1466,  1671 :  meaning  if 
you  wtll^  even,  /erAa/s^  for  instance^ 
1671;  use  of,  1667,  1669,  1670;  fol- 
lowed by  etiam,  potius,  dicam, 
1670;  in  sense  of  aut,  1670;  quantity, 
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vello,  see  voUS. 
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veluti,  velut,  1937;  velut  si,  in  con- 
ditional coropauisoiu,  21 17-21 21. 

vCndO,  formation  of,  795 ;  focms  of, 
757;  fonnsof,  supplied  by  v8ne5,  757, 
1471 ;  vCnum  dO  used  for,  1165. 

vCneO,  fornution  of,  395;  supplying 
forms  of  vCndO,  7^7.  1471 ;  venum 
eO  used  for,  X165 ;  followed  by  ab  and 
abl.,  131S. 

veniO,  perf.  of,  862 ;  prin.  parts  of,  1013; 
compounds  of,  822;  venit  in  men- 
tern,  1290;  quod  veniO,  &c.,  1S40; 
with  infin.  of  purpose,  2164;  with  su- 
pine, 2271. 

venter,  decl.  of,  525. 

vfnum  d5,  use  of,  for  vCnd5, 1165. 

vCnum  e5,use  of,  for  vCneO,  1165. 

veprCs,  gender  of,  09. 

vSr,  gender  and  deci.  of,  489. 

verberis,   decl.    of,   489;    gender    of, 

vereor,  conjug.  of,  798 ;  pnn.  parts  of, 
1009;  witli  gen.,  1286;  with  ut,  nC, 
>957«  195^  >  vereor  nC  as  expansion  of 
apod.j  2114;  with  infin..  1959,  2169; 
with  mdirect  question,  1959. 

vergO,  defective,  808. 

vermis,  gender  of,  57^. 

v8r5,  use  of,  1684;  with  nisi,  2020;  in- 
troducing adversative  sentence,  2151 ; 
position  of,  1676 :  n5n  hercle  v€r5, 
minimC  v€r6,  15 13;  vSrO,  ita 
enimvCrO,  ita  vCro,  m  answers,  1512. 

verrO,  see  vorr5. 

versicolor,  decl.  of,  537. 

versus,  prep.,  1414;  position  of,  1414. 

vert 5  (vort6),  prin.  parts  of,  950. 

verQ,  gender  of,  $86 ;  decl.  of,  592. 

vCrum,  in  answers,  1512;  with  et, 
1648  ;  v€rum  or  vCrum  etiam  after 
nOn  modo,  &c.,  1680;  common  use 
of,  i67();  introducing  adversative  sen- 
tence, 2151. 

vCscor,  with  abl.,  1379;  use  of  gerun- 
dive of,  2244. 

vesperSscit,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

vesperi,  vespere,  use  of,  703, 1341. 

vest er,  decl.  of,  652;  vestrS  with  r8- 
fert,  interest,  1277;  used  instead  of 
gen.,  1234,  1262. 

vet5,  forms  of,  993;  used  personally 
in    pass.,    2201  ;    with    o   shortened, 

2443- 
vetus,  compiuison  of,  358;  decl.  of,  491, 

503,  626. 
vicem,  resembling  prep.,  1406. 
viclniae,  loc.,  1339, 1340. 


vicis,  decl.  of,  430,  473. 

videlicet,  form  of,  712. 

video,  perf.  of,  862 ;  prin.  parts  of,  9|Q7  ; 
vide,  vide  ut  with  subjv.,  1C79;  vide 
ne,  videtG  ne  with  subjv.,  1585, 
1958;  in  pres.  indie,  after  postquam, 
&c.,  1926;  with  purpose  clause,  1951 ; 
si  videtur,  211^ ;  with  ace.  and  inhn., 
2175;  videorwith  infin.,  2169;  videor 
personally,  21^0;  videtur  imperson- 
ally, 2181 ;  videri,  subj.  of,  omitted 
with  verbs  of  desire,  aioo. 

vigeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

vigil,  gender  and  decl.  of,  636,  482,  544, 
561. 

vmciO,  prin.  parts  of,  10 14. 

vincO,  prin.  parts  of,  938. 

virus,  gender  and  decl.  of,  493. 

vis,  ded.  of,  430, 518,  548,  554  j  stems  of, 
569. 

viscus,  gender  and  ded.  of,  491. 

visO,  pres.  stem  of,  835 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

9^5' 

vitis,  decl.  of,  522. 

vitO,  with  dat.  or  ace,  1184;  with  nC, 
i960. 

vivescS,  prin.  parts  of.  959. 

vivO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

vix,  1451:  nOn  modo  (n5n  sOlum) 
.  .  .  sed  vix,  1682;  vix  .  .  .  cum, 
1869;  vix  ut,  1947;  with  gerundives, 
2249;  vixdum  .  .  .  cum,  1869. 

V0II5  (vell6),  perf.  of,  866 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  951. 

V0I5.  conjug.  of,  772.  Tjjyy  forms  volt, 
vult,  voltis,  vuitis,  774;  forms 
vellem,  &c.,  146 ;  sis,  774 ;  sis  with 
imper.,  1572;  sis  parenthetical,  21 13; 
sultis,  774;  sultiswith  imper.,  1572: 
sultis  parenthetical,  2113;  form  of 
volt,  828;  form  of  velim,  &c.,  841 ; 
prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  use  of  dat.  of  partic 
of,  1218;  use  of  velim,  volO,  1555; 
use  of  vellem,  1560:  volO,  velim, 
with  subjv.,  1579;  si  voluer6,  1632; 
coordination  of  forms  of,  1707,  1787; 
quam  vis,  &c.,  1374, 1 903-1 906;  with 
ut,  1930;  with  infin.,  2169;  with  ace. 
and  infin.,  1954,  2189,  2190,  2228 ;  with 
perf.  act.  infin.,  2223,  2224,  2228;  with 
perf.  pass,  infin.,  2229 ;  in  conative  use, 

«303- 
volturius,  voc.  sing,  of,  459. 
volucris,' stems  of,  490,  500,  566. 
volvO,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 
vOmis,  decl.  of,  491,  499;   gender  of, 
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vom5,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

vorrd,  verr5,  prin.  parts  of,  950. 

vorsus,  prep.,  1414;  position  of,  1414. 

vortO.  see  vertO. 

v58,  aecl.  of,  644-651;  see  tQ. 

voster,  see  vester. 

vostrSs,  accent  of,  173. 

votO,  see  vet5. 

vove5,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 


X,  double  cons.,  47;  sound  of,  47;  me* 
dial,  treatment  of,  134;  makes  position, 
x68. 

y,  introduction  of,  19 ;  represented  by  u, 
20 ;  pronunciation  of,  35,  yj^  38. 

z,  introduction  of,  19;  represented  by  s 
and  88,  20 ;  makes  position,  168. 
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